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THE GOLD ROBBERY 


By L. HARWARD 


Mlustrated by Gilbert Holiday 


HE very words suffice to con- 
jure up a picture of heavily 
built, masked ruffans creep- 
ing stealthily through the 

shadows, clutching centre-bits and 
jemmies, their bulging coats scarce 
hiding the shapes of the revolvers be- 
neath, or, since the scene is Australia, 
of bearded desperadoes well mounted 
and armed with rifles and bowie 
knives. 

It would indeed have required 
a stretch of imagination to connect 
such a sinister phrase with the neat, 
gentlemanly figure, clad in a spotless 
suit of Assan silk, who loafed grace- 
fully in the wide balcony lounge of the 
Imperial Hotel, Winton; _ besides, 
everybody knew Ted Hargrave—and 
everybody liked him. The Agents, 
Police Inspector, in short all Winton 
knew that the handsome young 
squatter was “going for a flutter in 
sheep,” and had_arrived that Thursday 
by slow train en route to inspect the 
Wigglebone wethers. That was how 
it had come to pass that the Manager 
of the Bank of Queensland had called 
and asked him to. take charge of a 
package of five hundred sovereigns 
which the Bank desired to forward to 
the Opal Creek Branch. 

“It’s merely a formal matter, Mr. 
Hargrave,” said the Manager. ‘‘ We 
pack the gold so as to avoid observa- 
tion, put the package on board the 
coach, and our man at Opal Creek 
takes the parcel out. The Bank in- 
structs that the gold shall be put under 
the care of some well-known passenger, 
if possible; if there is no passenger 
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going out, we put it in charge of the 
coach-driver.”’ 

“This is really flattering,” laughed 
Hargrave. “The Bank has sufficient 
faith in my integrity to trust me with 
five hundred golden sovereigns! Sup- 
pose I bolt with the lot ? ” 

** Well, we have more than that of 
yours, for I received wired instructions 
from Sydney to-day to honour your 
cheques up to two thousand. Also, 
you would find it pretty hard to get 
away, for on these Western plains, 
where there is only one man to forty 
square miles, the movements of each 
individual are pretty well known.” 

‘1 don’t quite know whether I shall 
go through to Opal Creek on Sunday’s 
coach. Cochrane may send a buggy 
to meet me at the Kyora turn off. He 
has some sheep for sale. [ll let you 
know later. Is there no other pas- 
senger going?” 

“None that the coach people know 
of at present.” 

‘* Now this,” mused Hargrave, as he 
watched the glare of the sunset fade out 
of the west, “is a gift of the gods, and 
it would be wanton waste o: oppor- 
tunity not to take advantage of it. 
I’ve never robbed an escort before, but 
I think I can improve on the methods 
of the old bushrangers! They would 
have stuck up the coach with masked 
men, revolvers, and so on. They 
deserved hanging for their lack of 
imagination.” 

‘“‘There’s a man to see you, sir,” 
interrupted one of the hotel servants ; 
“name of Wilson.” 

‘““Ah! yes. Just send him up here, 
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will you, please?” said Hargrave 
lazily; ‘cand you might bring us 
some whisky and soda. These drovers 
are always thirsty.” 

““Good day, Mr. Hargrave,” said a 
tall sunburnt man, whose dress, from 
the crown of his worn cabbage tree hat 
to the workmanlike folds of his “ con- 
certina ” leggings and the coiled stock- 
whip hanging on his arm, bespoke the 
‘* overlander.”’ 

‘“How are you, Wilson? Here 
quite up to time, I am pleased to see. 
Well, you have a long trip ahead of 
you, for, from what I hear of them, I 
am pretty sure to buy those Wiggle- 
bone wethers.”’ 

As the girl put down the whisky and 
glasses and withdrew, a sudden change 
came over Hargrave. His face seemed 
to harden, and his eyes became quick 
and alert. 

With a gesture of caution to Wilson, 
he flung away his half-finished cigar, 
and walking quickly the length of the 
balcony, ascertained that all the rooms 
which opened on to it were vacant. 

‘** Listen, Charles,” he said as he 
returned. ‘“‘ Have you got ‘ The Boy’ 
with you?” 

‘* He’s camped on the nine mile creck 
with the horses.” 

‘‘ And how are the horses ? ” 

‘“Just jumping out of their skins 
with corn. Is there business afoot ? ” 

“Yes. There will be five hundred 
in gold on Sunday’s coach for Opal 
Creek, and we will have a try for it. 
Have you got any make-ups here ? ” 

“Two or three wigs and a beard or 
two. Do you want us to stick up the 
coach ? ” 

‘No, no! Do you think I am a 
common highwayman? We = should 
have every policeman in Queensland 
on our tracks within twenty-four hours. 
Do you know Opal Creek? Yes ? 

“Well, ‘The Boy’ must start at 


once and get to Opal Creek by Sunday 
morning. I will_send an urgent wire 
when the coach starts. If I telegraph 
‘Meet me at Kyora,’ I shall be the 
only passenger on the coach. If I wire 
‘Sheep declined,’ the game is off. Now 
for your part se 


* ie * % * 


Probably the dreariest of all the 
dreary coach roads in Western Queens- 
land is the Winton to Opal Creek road, 
and Mr. James Sellars, commonly 
called ‘‘ Long Jim,” frequently tra- 
versed its one hundred and forty-five 
miles twice a week without a pas- 
senger, wherefore his cast iron features 
relaxed slightly as Hargrave swung 
himself up to the box seat, and he 
actually smiled as the waitress handed 
up a neat little hamper and two straw- 
covered bottles. 

‘“T am off paying half-a-crown for 
a feed of dried potatoes and boiled goat 
at the mail change, Jim, so I made the 
landlady roast a couple of roosters. 
That pub at Bumble Flat manufac- 
tures its whisky out of sheep dip and 
kerosene, I know, so I’ve brought some 
for myself. Pity you are a _ total 
abstainer, Jim! It’s a dry track.” 

‘** Aw, I’m noways bigoted, Mr. Har- 
grave, and there ain’t no dry tracks 
when you are on the coach; all Coob 
and Co.’s men knows that. I’ve got 
to go round to the Bank this morning 
to pick up a little parcel the Manager 
is sending to Opal Creek—see-gars, I 
believe,” quoth Jim, with a porten- 
tious wink. 

‘“‘ Hulloa, Hargrave, I thought you 
weren’t going!” remarked the Mana- 
ger, as he handed up an unassuming 
package wrapped in sackcloth. 

‘Don’t know now that I am going 
all the way—depends whether Coch- 
rane meets me or not.” 


All day the coach swung creaking 
and complaining over an endless plain 
which made the eyes ache, and its own 
vast brown nakedness seemed to 
quiver in pain under the cruel sun-rays. 
Huge lakes appeared in the horizon, 
only to fade into arid plain as they were 
approached. About every twenty 
miles a rude shelter, composed of a 
few sheets of iron and a score of chaff 
bags, erected near a well or bank, 
served as residence for the groom, 
and at each of these the coach changed 
horses, and then on again, through 
glare, dust, plain; plain, gli re, dust! 
With the exception of the mail changes 
not a single habitation was sighted 
from the time the coach left Winton 
until it pulled up for the night at the 
wretched iron shanty dignified by the 
name of the Royal Hotel, Bumble Flat. 

*“Old Mick’s havin’ his Melbourne 
trip again,” said Long Jim, pointing 
his whip at the seemingly dead form 
of a gigantic bushman lying full length 
on the floor, with his head hanging 
over the edge of the verandah. “I 
picked him up at the Fiery Downs 
turn off last trip. Told me he had a 
cheque for eighty quid, and means to go 
right down below this time. I reckon 
his eighty quid is about done now.” 

‘*Do you mean to say the man has 
spent eighty pounds in drink in three 
days ?” demanded Hargrave. 

‘“‘Aw! The old josser that runs the 
pub here’ll most hkely let ’im have a 
full week for his cheque, seein’ he’s a 
reg’ler customer. This is the seventh 
time Mick’s left Fiery Downs for Mel- 
bourne, an’ he ain’t got past Bumble 
Flat yet.” 

“What about the gold ? 
be safe?” 

“tl be all right. Til keep an 
eye on it. Tl bring out a blanket 
d’rectly, and camp ’longside the coach, 
usin’ the see-gars as a pillow. Not 
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that we'll get much sleep to-night. 
We've eighty-five miles of bad road 
to cover to-morrow, and must get a 
good start. Two A.M. is the fash’n- 
able breakfast hour at Bumble Flat, 
Mr. Hargrave.” 

It seemed to Hargrave that he had 
only just turned in when he was 
aroused to partake of a most unappe- 
tising looking meal of stewed goat’s 
flesh, tea with condensed milk and 
damper, in the company of the coach- 
driver; but the horses were already 
harnessed and held beside the coach 
when the breakfast was finished. 

“You lop-eyed cow!” ejaculated 
Long Jim, as he glanced at the team ; 
‘don’t yer know Stella runs off wheel, 
and you’ve put her nearside lead ° 
She’ll kick the whole team to smash ! 
Now, what are you tryin’ to do?” 
as the unhappy groom started to un- 
buckle Stella’s harness. ‘‘ Take the 
leaders back to the yard; I'll bring 
the wheelers! Ten men_ couldn’t 
harness this team in the open.” 

In spite of the mistake of the rough 
groom, the coach was well on the road 
long before the morning star had risen. 

Ten miles from Bumble Flat the 
road crossed Gidyea Creek—a sand 
gully which takes its name from the 
few stunted trees which line its banks. 

‘“Somebody camped there,” re- 
marked Hargrave, pointing to a dull 
light two or three hundred yards to 
the right of the road. 

‘“Some swaggie (traveller on foot) 
camped at the water hole, I ’spose,”’ 
replied Long Jim, livening his off side 
leader with a sharp cut of the whip. 

‘ Cooee ! cooee !”’ 

It was the cry for assistance which 
no bushrhan will ignore, and Long Jim 


‘jammed down the brake as he pulled 


his team back on their haunches. 
“* Cooee ! cooee! ”’ 
“Hang on to the horses, Jim, I'll 
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see what’s up,” said Hargrave, jump- 
ing from the coach. 

In a few minutes he was_ back. 
‘You'll have to take out the horses 
and lend a hand, Jim. There’s a poor 
old beggar pinned down by a tree. It’s 
fallen right across his back, and I can’t 
shift it.” 

Quickly the horses were unhitched 
and tied to a tree, and one man taking 
an axe and some whisky, and the other 
the water bag and one of the coach 
lamps, they ran to the scene of the 
disaster. 

A man, fully dressed, except for hat 
and boots, which were beside him, lay 
full length downwards on the ground, 
and across his loins lay a gidyea tree, 
the burning stump of which testified 
to the cause of the accident. 

The man’s long grey hair, dirty 
tattered garments, and the wide- 
rimmed hat with its fringe of threaded 
corks to keep the flies from the wearer’s 
eyes, all bespoke him a “ whaler ’— 
one of those miserable worn out 
nomads who drag out a wretched exist- 
ence by plodding wearily from station 
to station begging rations: _ their 
fondest hope to cadge a fig of tobacco ; 
their greatest fear to be refused by 
some Bank-ridden Manager the pint 
of flour and lump of salt beef which 
should enable them to do another 
stage of their endless, aimless journey. 

‘* Darn’d old looney ! He’s made a 
fire in a gidyea root and then gone to 
sleep under the tree,” quoth Long Jim. 
“Is his back broke ? ” 

‘““T don’t think he’s hurt, but he’s 
pinned down so that he can’t move. 
Cut a sapling for a lever, Jim.” 

It took some time to get a suitable 
sapling, but when that was accom- 
plished, Jim levered up the end of the 
log, whilst Hargrave with great care 
pulled the old man free. 


Here, take a pull at this,” said 


tendering him a pannikin 


Hargrave, 
“Are you 


of whisky and _ water. 
hurt 2” 

The wild plaintive cry of a curlew 
rang out twice as he spoke. 

‘Well, I don’t think my _back’s 
broke. There’s no wood on this track, 
so I set alight to that gidyea to get 
some coals to make a damper. I sat 
down, and must ha’ fell asleep. Next 
thing I knew I was pinned out like a 
squashed frog.” 

‘* Aw, he ain’t much hurt when he 
can reel it off like that,” said Long Jim. 
‘“ You'd better come along with us to 
Opal Creek and see the doctor.” 

‘* No, I ain’t goin’ to no Opal Creck. 
Gimme another nip of that stuff, 
Mister, and I'll be all right.” 

The second nip seemed to effect a 
complete cure, for the old man stag- 
gered to his feet and started a tirade 
against ‘‘crawlin’ mean squatters as 
grudged a workin’ man a bite,” and 
consigned them to a violent and san- 
guinary fate. 

“Aw, come away, Mr. Hargrave, 
I’ve heard of this old hatter before. 
They call him ‘ Gory Tom.’ ” 

“Nice old gentleman, isn’t he ? 
Grateful, and all that sort of thing,” 
remarked Hargrave, as the coach again 
started. ‘* Lucky for him the tree was 
bent, so that it arched over his body. 
If it had been straight it must have 
killed him.” 

“Pity them gidyea trees don’t grow 
straight,’ growled the disgusted Jim. 

Shortly after daylight they reached 
the first change, where Hargrave was 
tempted to enter the hut by the offer 
of the inevitable “drink o’ tea.” To 
him came Long Jim, his bronzed face 
ashy white, and his forehead bedewed 
with perspiration. 

‘““ My God, Mr. Hargrave, the gold is 
gone !”” 


** Nonsense, man! ”’ 
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“SVYOU DID THE OLD WHALER TO THE LIFE, CHARLIE . 


“°Tis! I’ve had everything out of 
the boot of the coach, and it ain’t 
there! I put it in myself this morning 
just afore the horses was yoked up. 
Let me see. Cripes! I know. That 
cow of a groom put Stella on the near 
lead, and I got off the box to give him 
a hand to change. It was a put up 
job; [ll lay my head he had his pal 
readied up to shake the stuff.” 

“What shall you do? Go back ? ” 


‘“‘ That’s no good. Besides, I dursn’t 
turn back with the mail. Ill send ’em 
along all I know to Opal Creek, and 
report to the police.” 

Opal Creek never had a more enjoy- 
able sensation 

Hargrave, interviewed by the police 
and the editor of the local paper, could 
only support the coach-driver’s theory 
that the robbery had been planned at 
Bumble Flat, by someone who guessed, 
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from Jim’s extreme care of it, that the 
parcel was of value, and must have 
been removed while the mistake in 
harnessing the horses was being recti- 
fied. Of course he mentioned the inci- 
dent of the relief of “‘ Gory Tom.” 

‘We certainly were away from the 
coach for half an hour, then,” said 
Hargrave; “but supposing a thief 
visited the vehicle in that time, why 
should he select one sacking-covered 
parcel and leave all the rest untouched ? 
The Bank Manager, Jim, and I were 
the only people that could know there 
was gold on board. I saw Jim’s face 
when he missed the gold, and I am 
ready to swear he had no hand in it.” 

‘Long Jim has been driving on the 
road these ten years,” said the Police 
Sergeant, “and I would no more think 
of suspecting him than I would you, 
Mr. Hargrave. That old publican at 
Bumble Flat has a finger in this pie. 
I’ve had my eye on him for some time. 
He drugged the bushies with doctored 
grog and went through them for their 
money. He sells opium to the blacks, 
too. I’ve sent a constable out there, 
and wired for another to be sent from 
Winton.” 

The next day Hargrave rode to 
Kyora, where he purchased a small 
mob of sheep. “My man, Wilson, 
will be here to-night with the plant 
(horses, &c., for droving). I shall send 
this lot by Longreach,” he explained. 

‘It’ was perfect, Charlie, simply 
perfect-! ’? exclaimed Hargrave when 
he met’ Wilson. ‘You did the old 
whaler... o the life—make-up, a 
everything.” 7 


“I have met ‘Gory Tom’ on the 
road, so I simply made up in his char- 
acter as well as I could, and cribbed 
his speeches.” 

‘** But how on earth did you manage 
the tree, man?” 

““Oh, we found it lying there. I 
scratched away the earth a bit, and 
crawled half-way under; then ‘ The 
Boy’ packed me tight and set fire to 
the root. I looked pretty helpless, I 
fancy. Of course I could have played 
the sick man longer, but when I heard 
the curlew cries I knew ‘The Boy’ 
had the gold out of the coach and 
hidden. As soon as you started on 
we buried the gold in the bed of the 
creek and cleared out. There must be 
ten thousand sheep watering at that 
creek, so there is no fear of our tracks 
being seen.” 

‘ Beautifully done! You are to 
take the wethers I have bought here 
down towards Longreach for sale. 
That will give you an excuse for your 
camping a night at Gidyea Creek with 
the spring cart. The rest is child’s 
play.” 

The curious traveller may still see, 
nailed to the wall of the Winton Police 
Station, a faded linen placard, offering 
one hundred pounds reward for the 
discovery of the persons who stole five 
hundred sovereigns from the Opal 
Creek mail coach on September —. 
Ted Hargrave read it when he was in 
Winton last, and remarked that ‘“‘ The 
number of unpunished crimes com- 
mitted in Australia amounted to a 
serious matter, and really the Govern- 
ment ought to do something.” 
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I. 

LPHONSO SMITH was fault- 
A lessly attired, as became an 
aspirant to the fair Elfreda 
Whitebread’s hand. He was 
young, and the lady in question 
considered him handsome, so let us say 
he was young and handsome. As a 
matter of fact, he was tall and slim, 
with dark, wavy hair, brown eyes, a 
very pale face, and just a suspicion of 

moustache. 

He was fairly well off and desperately 
in love, and, like most true lovers, 
timid and bashful. 

Alphonso had that afternoon, with all 
the wild impulse of impetuous youth, 
asked Elfreda Whitebread to be his 
companion through the struggles of life ; 
and had now come, as that young lady 
so poetically put it, “to obtain pa’s 
sanction to their betrothal.”’ 

He had broken the news as gently as 
possible to the father of his beloved, 
and was now waiting anxiously for that 
gentleman’s decision. 

Ebenezer Whitebread, the other 
occupant of the comfortable study that 
summer’s evening, was a remarkable 
character in his way. 

In appearance he was short, very 
plump, and slightly bald at the forehead. 
He had a pleasant, jovial face, and a 
pair of twinkling blue eyes. 

He was of that beautiful and pathetic 
type of husband one sees so often 
depicted on the stage, in farces : he was 
a “‘ mere cypher in his own household.”’ 

Ebenezer had recently retired from 
business, having amassed a large 
fortune. And although he had, whilst 
in commerce, commanded an army, of 
clerks, he soon found, when living at 


home, that his wife and daughter were 
far more difficult to deal with. 

It was only after his retirement that 
he realised to his sorrow that he had 
very little say in matters relating to 
the family (¢.e., his daughter Elfreda) 
and to the household. 

The peace of the happy home became 
disturbed by periodical squabbles, in 
which Ebenezer was always worsted. 

He was a man of great spirit, except 
where his wife was concerned. His 
chief aim in life at this time was to gain 
his rightful position in his own house. 
He was really fond of Mrs. Whitebread, 
but his inferiority in things domestic 
quite upset his equanimity. 

As to Ebenezer’s family, he was well 
connected, being second cousin, once 
or twice removed, to a nobleman of 
some importance. 

He had a fond and plebeian longing 
after the aristocracy, and was believed 
by his devoted wife and friends to have 
a passionate desire that his only child, 
Elfreda, should marry a title. But as 
yet no coronetted suitor had appeared 
on the scene to plead for his daughter’s 
hand. And instead, here stood Mr. 
Alphonso Smith, a man with no ties to 
bind him to the aristocracy, but whom 
he regarded with an almost fatherly 
affection. 

He would willingly have sacrificed 
the title, with all its glamour, in order 
to see his daughter comfortably married 
to one he liked so well. Perhaps the 
words of a well-known writer occurred 
to him, which tell us that a kindly 
disposition, plus a moderate income, 
are of more intrinsic value than a title 
or great wealth. In other words, a 
Celtic heart is better than Norman 
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blood. But, alas! his was not the 
voice which ruled the house. 

His wife was wont to assert that 
her great-grandfather, or some other 
ancestor still more remote—whether 
maternal or paternal is not known— 
had been an Admiral of the Fleet, and so 
the fond couple loved to believe. 

But there have been many heroes 
whose names are unknown, and “ their 
praise unsung,” and Eliza Whitebread’s 
ancestor, “‘ The Admiral,’’ had been one 
of those chiefs— 

‘‘Who under their cold, grey stone 


So long have slept that fickle fame 
Had blotted from her roll their name.” 


Unfortunately the ‘‘ cold, grey stone ’’ 
could not be found, and all that 
remained to his descendants of the 
great man was a full length portrait, 
which showed him clad in bright blue 
uniform, adorned with a profusion of 
gold braid, and wearing on his head a 
cocked hat of a bygone period. This 
portrait hyng in the most prominent 
place in the dining-room. 

Of this hero Ebenezer was justly 
proud, and here is no doubt the reason 
why a_ three-masted Chinese junk 
figured largely on his coat of arms. 

“A Chinese junk argent floundering 
on a sea azure—apparently having lost 
all its bearings except those which were 
armorial.” 

On account of “‘ The Admiral,” Mr. 
Whitebread had assumed a breeziness 
of manner which smacked of the sea, 
and he made use of certain senseless, 
nautical expressions, dear to seafaring 
men, which those unacquainted with 
the family history might have regarded 
as strange. 

Much though Ebenezer may have 
longed for a nautical life, he had never 
been to sea except in a pleasure steam- 
boat. 

The science of soap boiling had 
claimed him as a young man, and 
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occupied all his hours and attention 
until he had reached a_ respectable 
middle age. 

In dress also he had affected a 
nautical style. He usually arrayed 
himself in a most becoming pea-jacket, 
and neighbours had seen him once or 
twice wearing a yachting cap in the 
cool of the evening. 

But we are leaving Alphonso Smith in 
a very trying situation. Let us return 
with all haste to the study, where our 
hero is waiting for Mr. Whitebread’s 
reply. 

‘““And so,” said Elfreda’s father, 
“you are in love with my little girl. 
Poor fellow,’ he muttered; there 
was a touch of pity in his voice. 

Alphonso was watching Mr. White- 
bread’s face in an agony of apprehen- 
sion. ‘“‘Er — have I — er — your 
approval ?”’ he stammered, timidly, 
flicking a speck of dust from his patent 
leathers. 

Ebenezer avoided the suitor’s gaze ; 
he seemed preoccupied and ill at ease. 
He rose and went to the door, and 
examined it carefully. Having satis- 
fied himself that it was properly closed, 
he came back and resumed his seat. 

‘“Do you—er—consent ? Have I 
—er—your sanction?” murmured 
Alphonso despondently, alarmed by 
his companion’s strange manner. 

‘‘T personally, my dear Smith,” said 
Mr. Whitebread in a low voice, full of 
emotion, “‘ would welcome you most 
heartily as Elfreda’s—ahem—shipmate. 
But—hush—my wife—she will have a 
voice in this matter. She would never 
countenance the match for an instant. 
Eliza—Mrs. Whitebread is a woman of 
high ideals.” 

“IT beg your pardon ? ” 
voice was low and sad. 

“Eh? I said high ideals. But 
perhaps I am not understood. I am 
absolutely certain that however much 
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I may approve of the alliance, Eliza— 
my wife—would not hear of it for an 
instant.” 

Alphonso looked a picture of abject 
misery. He had nothing to say, and so 
he waited for the other to continue. 

‘My wife, as I have said, is a woman 
of high ideals,” Ebenezer went on. 


“She would not approve of any suitor 
for our girl’s hand who had not an 
income running into—ahem—at least 
Your income, my dear 


five figures. 
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at the present time—it is, I fear, 
impossible.” 

‘““Then there is no—no hope?” 
groaned his companion. The look of 
despair on his face was too awful to 
behold, and Mr. Whitebread had serious 
fears that the voung man’s intentions 
were suicidal. 

‘“No hope,” said Elfreda’s father. 
‘* Unless ” he: added, = glancing 
nervously round over his shoulder as 
he spoke. 


“CONCLUDED BY BRINGIN HIS FIST DOWN VIOLENTLY ON THE TABLE,’ 


Mr. Alphonso, is fatr, I know, but not 
—er—large enough to satisfy—Eliza’s 
ambition. I am very sorry for you. 
It was only a month ago that my wife 
and I had a_ little—ahem—quarrel 
about Elfreda and whom she should 
marry. She held out strongly for great 
wealth, whilst I desired a title, I must 
confess. Perhaps in a few years’ time, 
by wild cat speculation, or in some 
other way, you may have increased 
your income, and so be in a position to 
win my wife’s approval. But now— 
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‘Unless what ? ” 

Ebenezer leant forward and _ said 
some words in a very low tone in 
Alphonso’s ear, and concluded by bring- 
ing his fist down violently on the table. 
This action was all the more effective 
because of the whispered conversation 
which had preceded it, and it made 
Alphonso start to his feet, and cry out 
excitedly :— 

‘*Good heavens, su! You surely— 
you can’t mean that 1 should carry off 
your daughter by main force ? ” 
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“Oh! hush, hush!” said Mr. 
Whitebread, in great alarm. ‘“ For 
goodness sake, Mr. Smith, moderate 
your voice. Keep under your fortis- 
simo, please, my dear Mr. Alphonso.” 

“TI am sorry,” murmured the lover, 
in a subdued voice. 

'**T do not advocate an elopement for 
a minute—xnot for a minute. I only say 
that in days gone by (worse luck) a man 
of any courage, with an atom of pluck, 
would have done it. In those days, 
I say, no love-sick swain cared much 
what the male parent thought, and 
cared absolutely nothing what views 
the young lady’s mother held on the 
matter. Both you and I, my dear Mr. 
Alphonso, as men of spirst, would have 
done it.” He brought down his fist on 
the table with a second tremendous 
blow—a feat painful as_ well as 
dramatic. 

There was a sound of tapping on the 
door, and Mr. Whitebread’s heroism 
vanished in an instant. He rose 
timidly, and went to open it. 

He heaved a sigh of relief when a large 
black cat came purring into the,room. 

He mopped the beads of perspiration 
from his forehead, and having locked 
the door, came back to his chair, 
humming ‘‘ The Death of Nelson ’’— 
a sign that he was deeply agitated. 

“Mind! I do not advocate such a 
proceeding for an instant,” he whis- 
pered. “I only suggest. No, I don’t 
even suggest such a course; but I do 
think that if a man were madly in love 
—as you profess to be—and the girl 
were willing to fy away with him, and 
undergo the displeasure of her parents, 
or at any rate of one of them—and with 
such a back garden and easy approach 
to the house—any man, I say, with the 
east atom of spirit Ss 

Alphonso was beginning to. get 
excited. All that was bravest in this 
timid young man was fast struggling 
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to the front. He interrupted Mr. 
Whitebread, and prevented his striking 
the table again. 

‘“Er—how would you have—er— 
set to work,” he murmured, restrain- 
ing his excitement, “ in bygone days ?”’ 

Mr. Whitebread thought for some 
time. 

** Well, if I had a country house— 
by the way, I believe you have a house 
in Oxfordshire—I should go down there, 
and have the banns published, and a 
month from to-day—that would be the 
22nd July, wouldn’t it ?—I should turn 
up and carry off the young lady.” 

Alphonso’s face was rapidly brighten- 
ing. 
“* Of course it would have to be done 
in the evening,” Mr. Whitebread con- 
tinued; “say between 10.30 and Ir. 
We go to bed early here, as a rule. 
You can’t do these things in broad 
daylight, my hearty. I should tell 
Elfreda all about it, and then she 
will not think you are a burglar, 
and will be ready to accompany you 
when you come to fetch her away. 
I should get her away in a post chaise, 
if such a thing exists at the present day ; 
or failing that, a motor-car would, I 
think, be the best means of convevance. 
You have a motor, I believe ? ” 

Alphonso nodded. 

‘“*T should wear a mask, and make 
myself look as much as possible like a 
highwayman. You don’t want to be 
recognised in the village.” 

The other expressed approval. 

“I should put on my very oldest 
clothes,”” continued Ebenezer, ‘‘ be- 
cause of clambering about the stable 
roof; and perhaps you might have to 
wait half the night in a thicket before 
you could: approach the house un- 
detected.” 

His companion shivered at the very 
thought. “By Jove, Ill do it!” he 
cried. 
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“Hush! hush Ibenezer shook 
him by the hand. “ And by the bye, 
you must not be alarmed if I have a 
shot or two at you with my pistols—it 
will only be to allay suspicion.” Mr. 
Whitebread took down two antique 
looking weapons, hanging over the 
fireplace. 

‘* Pray be careful, sir; they may be 
loaded,” said Alphonso in great trepida- 
tion, for his host was pointing one of 
them straight at him. 

Ebenezer tried the trigger of each 
weapon, but both were immovable. 

‘“* These will have to be cleaned up,”’ 
he muttered ; and then, turning to the 
gallant Smith: ‘“‘ Mind! I have not 
counselled the step—nor even suggested 
it; you understand?” And _ his 
companion thought he saw one of the 
little blue eyes close knowingly. 

‘** T understand, sir. Mrs. White——”’ 

** Hush! The ladder is always kept 
in the outhouse, on the left of the 
stables. Great Scotland Yard! 
Wouldn’t Eliza have something to 
say if she knew of this?” And the 
fond husband gave a timid chuckle 
of delight. 

II. 

Whilst father and lover were engaged 
in animated converse, Mrs. Whitebread 
and her daughter were talking in some- 
what similar strain. 

Eliza Whitebread was a tall woman, 
rather angular; but she still retained 
some of the good looks of her girlhood. 
She did not in the least resemble her 
daughter, who was a blonde, with fair, 
fluffy hair, pink cheeks, and blue eyes 
like her father’s, and small, regular 
features. 

Elfreda’s mother was rather severe, 
at any rate to poor Ebenezer. She 
loved to get her own way, but never- 
theless she was a devoted wife, and 
would have liked still better to see him 
assert his marital authority more often. 
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She had a romantic disposition, 
fostered by the perusal of penny 
novelettes. It was her fond wish that 
her daughter should marry a man of 
great wealth, but before this, like a 
good mother, she placed her daughter’s 
happiness. . 

She did not realise how much her 
husband stood in awe of her, and when 
Elfreda told her that Alphonsohad asked 
her to be his wife, she did not think for 
a moment that Ebenezer would refuse 
to give his consent on account of her oft- 
repeated desire that their daughter 
should marry a millionaire. She felt 
certain he would refuse to sanction the 
engagement on account of Alphonso’s 
humble parentage. 

And so she thus addressed her 
daughter, on hearing of Alphonso’s 
presumptuous declaration of love :— 

“It is absolutely hopeless, I fear, my 
dear. Even if I approved, and I think 
—at least I am sure, I should waive 
my desire for a wealthy son-in-law for 
one I like so much as Mr. Smith—I 
believe he would make you happy. 
Even if I approved, I say, your father 
would never, never consent to your 
union. I flatter myself I am able to 
persuade your dear father in most 
things, but I feel that in this matter my 
efforts would be in vain.” 

Elfreda began to cry. Her mother 
continued :— 

“Time after time has your dear 
father said to me, when gazing at ‘The 
Admiral,’ * Eliza, I have set my heart 
on a title for our Elfreda.’ ” 

Just then the sound of a hand 
brought heavily down on a mahogany 
table indicated only too emphatically 
that Alphonso’s suit was not meeting 
with approval. 

“There! Hark! Elfreda. Your 
dear father is in a rage, I fear. I 
have only known him lose his self- 
control but three times during our long 
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I fear, my dear, that 
Your dear 


married life. 
this is the fourth occasion. 
father is not easily roused.” 

The sound of a second loud bang fell 
on the ears of the two women. 

“You must not take on so, my dear. 
I will of course do all I can to persuade 
your dear father, but I am afraid my 
influence will count for nothing. I feel 
for you both very deeply, but you must 
give up all hope of marrying dear Mr. 
Alphonso.” 

Elfreda’s sobs grew wilder. 

‘* Unless——” her mother added. 
‘But that is too romantic for the present 
day. I cannot imagine Mr. Smith 
doing anything so unconventional.” 

‘“ What do you mean, ma? Alphonso 
is decidedly romantic.” 

“Nothing, dear. I was only think- 
ing—it was an absurd idea.” 

** Yes, ma ? ”’ 

“Twas thinking that about a 
hundred years ago, Mr. Smith would 
have ridden up to the house one dark 
night, on a dashing charger, and, 
entering the garden stealthily, would 
have called your name in silvery tones 
from beneath your window, and you 
would have—well, dear . 

‘* Floped, ma ? ” 

“Yes, dear! But dismiss the idea 
from your mind. It is too ridiculous. 
I was only talking nonsense, my dear. 
Although I, who am so romantic, might 
forgive such a foolhardy proceeding, 
your dear father would go mad at the 
very thought of such a thing.” 

‘“ Wouldn’t he forgive us, ma? Not 
if you persuaded him ? ” 

“| think he might relent after a year 
orso. But whocantell? Ah! I hear 
them coming out of the study. Run 
down and say good-bye to Mr. Alphonso. 
Dry your tears, child ! ”’ 

Her daughter left the room, and 
presently Mrs. Whitebread heard her 
husband’s footsteps coming upstairs. 
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Ebenezer entered the drawing-room 
studiously avoiding his wife’s searching 
gaze. He looked hot and excited. 

‘* Did you lose your temper with Mr. 
Smith ?’? demanded Eliza. 

‘Only a little,” he said meekly. 

“It sounded pretty bad from here,” 
said his wife. 

Ebenezer glanced at her nervously. 
Had she overheard anything? he 
thought. 

“You have been firm, Ebenezer ? ”’ 


‘Very firm. I am rather sorry for 
Mr. Smith.” 

‘““Of course. Iam sorry for both of 
them.” 


“But you would not have had 
Nie” 
“Oh, no! I knew at once what your 


decision would be.”’ 


* * * * * * 


‘And so it is all over between us,” 
Elfreda said tearfully to her lover, as 
she at last reluctantly withdrew herself 
from his embrace. 

‘“ I fear me it is.””. There was some- 
thing of Romeo in his glance and words. 

Elfreda sobbed. 

‘* Unless——”’ 
dramatically 

‘Unless what?” Elfreda glanced 
up at him. Nothing romantic about 
him indeed ! 

‘* Unless we take the matter into our 
own hands.” 
“* How ? 
Alphonso ? ” 

“Take the matter into our own 
hands, and marry without your parents’ 
consent, and leave the rest for time to 
decide.” 

““Oh! Alphonso, what terrible thing 
is this ? ”’ 

“Terrible, dear—to fly away with 
me—to marry me ? ”’ 

‘“No; terrible to 
displeasure.” 


Her lover paused 


What do you mean, 


incur my pa’s 


“Leave me to manage him after we 
are married ; but your mothe- 7 

“T think I could get round her,” 
murmured Elfreda. 

“You will fly away with me ? ” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Then trust all the arrangements to 
me, dearest. 
We will be 
married the 
following 
morning.” 

“You will 
write to me 
and tell meall 
particulars.” 

~ 1S Tay 
love. Now 
good-bye.” 


III. 


‘What are 
you doing 
with those 
horrid blun- 
derbusses, 
Ebenezer ?”’ 

Cleaning 
them, my 
dear,” replied 
the dutiful 
husband. 
“ Blunder- 
busses in- 
deed!” he 
muttered 
under his 
breath. 

To-night 
was the night | 
of the elopement, and both husband 
and wife had been restless all day. 
Elfreda had told her mother of the 
time appointed, and of all the details 
connected with the flight. 

Mrs. Whitebread viewed with alarm 
her husband’s warlike preparations. 
Why on this of all nights should 
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Ebenezer’s mind be running on fire- 
arms ? 
ee i 
Ebenezer. 


should leave them alone, 
They look so much more 


antique with the rust on them.” 
‘* But they are no use as they are now, 
my love.” 


“You will 
neverwant to 
use them.” 

“TI may re- 
quire them 
any evening. 
Suppose bur- 
glars——-”’ 

His wife 
gave a shiver 
of alarm. 

gies VE Ve ors 
won’t go off, 
Ebenezer? 
And you 
know you al- 
ways have 
that naval 
cutlass hang- 
ing up over 
the bed.” 

“T think I 
shall be able 
to fix them 
up all right, 
my dear,” 
returned Mr. 
W hitebread, 
producing 
from a_ side 
pocket of his 
pea-jacket a 
small canister 
of gunpowder. ‘‘ Gunpowder, my 
love,”’ he said, tapping it fondly, much 
to his wife’s alarm. He dived into his 
pocket again, and brought forth some 
wadding and two small boxes contain- 
ing shot and percussion caps. 

Eliza was getting more nervous every 
minute. If there was one thing in the 
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world which really frightened her it was 
a loaded firearm. And supposing her 
husband should shoot Elfreda or dear 
Mr, Alphonso! The thought was too 
terrible. 

“IT wish you would leave the horrid 
things alone. Look what a mess you 
are making on my carpet. You will 
kill yourself or one of us before you’ve 
done—I know you will. Leave off at 
once. Do you hear me, Ebenezer ? ”’ 

Mr. Whitebread was whistling softly 
over his work—the refrain sounded like 
‘*The Anchor’s Weighed.” This was 
his favourite melody when in a good 
humour. He had heard his wife’s 
remarks well enough, and for a moment 
was inclined to accede to her request, 
but her very evident alarm gave him 
courage to continue, his occupation in 
spite, of her objections. Ebenezer 
rather enjoyed his wife’s fright. 

Who could tell if the little incident 
which was to take place that evening 
might not give him his rightful 
supremacy in his own house? We 
shall see. 

Mr. Whitebread rang the bell. A 
maid came in response to the summons. 

‘© Some oil, Mary.” 

The servant brought him the required 
lubricant. 

Tick—tack—tick. 

Ebenezer gave a sigh of relief: the 
trigger was beginning to move less 
stiffly. : 

‘“*T had a horrible dream last night, 
Eliza.” 

His wife looked up from her needle- 
work rather crossly. 

‘I dreamed that a burglar came to 
this house in the dead of night, and 
carried off all our valuables.” 

Mrs. Whitebread was filled with 
consternation. 

“It was a terrible nightmare,” con- 
tinued her husband. “I could not 
move from where I was, and was 
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compelled to watch the man take away 
the things. I was helpless. I held 
one of these pistols::in my hand, but 
could not makeit gooff. Ishall not rest 
until they are in good working order.”’ 

Ebenezer had invented this dream 
to allay his wife’s suspicions, and it had 
the desired effect, but increased her 
fears for the runaway lovers’ safety. 

‘“Elfreda has been bearing up 
wonderfully well,’’ presently remarked 
Mr. Whitebread. 

‘“She has indeed. It 1s wonderful 
how soon youn: people forget their 
SOIrows.”’ 

‘* And yet I thought she cared.”’ 

‘* She did, undoubtedly.” 

‘* And ina month she has got over it.”’ 

‘“T wouldn’t say that,’ said her 
mother. ‘I think she would marry 
him to-morrow.” 

‘* To-morrow !”’ said her husband, 
looking at her curiously. 

‘‘T am only speaking figuratively, my 
dear. I wonder how Mr. Smith has 
been this last month ?”’ 

‘“ It would be hard to say, as I have 
not seen anything of him. Perhaps he 
will come to see us soon.” 

‘Perhaps! I hope you have not 
driven him into doing something 
desperate.” 

‘“T, my dear?” 

‘* Tf he were to take his life 

Ebenezer gave a sigh of relief. 

“Oh, I don’t think there is any fear 
of that.” 

‘* Perhaps he will take to drink.”’ 

‘““Not if he remains a bachelor, my 
love.”’ 

‘* Ebenezer ! ” 

‘‘ There is nothing else you’re afraid 
he’ll take?” - 

‘No, nothing else.” 

‘* You don’t think he’ll take to house- 
breaking, or anything of that kind ? ”’ 

‘No, I’m not afraid of ‘that; are 
you ?”’ 3 
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““ Not in the least. Only the burglar 
in my dream resembled Alphonso not a 
little.” And Ebenezer clicked one of 
the pistols, indicating that whether the 
burglar bore any personal resemblance 
to Mr. Smith or not, he would receive 
no mercy at his hands. 

The gong sounded for dinner, and 
Elfreda entered the room. Ebenezer 
went out to load his pistols ; so mother 
and daughter sat down alone. Pre- 
sently—after they had almost finished 
—Mr. Whitebread joined them, his face 
beaming with pleasure. He carried his 
precious weapons one in each hand ; he 
showed his wife with great pride how 
beautifully bright they were. 

** Are they loaded, Ebenezer ? ” 

** Yes, my love.” 

‘* Take the horrid things away from 
me! Take them away.” 

Her husband was fingering them 
lovingly, and hardly were these words 
out of Mrs. Whitebread’s lips when there 
was a loud report, and avase at the other 
end of the room was shattered to atoms. 

The two women shrieked, and sprang 
to their feet. Ebenezer was almost 
knocked off his feet by the recoil. The 
room was full of dense fumes. 

‘* How dare you! How dare you!” 
said Mrs. Whitebread ; but her husband 
would not wait to be lectured. He 
picked up the pistol, which had fallen 
to the ground, and went hastily out to 
re-load it. 

When he entered the dining - room 
again it was unoccupied, for neither 
his wife nor daughter would trust 
themselves anywhere near the loaded 
firearms. There was a strong smell 
of gunpowder. He sat down to his 
meal alone, and a pleasant feeling of 
satisfaction came over him. 
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It was a beautiful July night, cool 
and «rene. The moon, which had been 
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shining in full radiance up to now, was 
for a moment hidden by a passing 
cloud. Hark! Someon: is_ cau- 
tiously approachinz the house. The 
footsteps get nearer, and nearer, and 
then pause. Th2 new-comer appears 
to be groping about in search of some- 
thing. He has found it : it is a ladder. 
This is placed silently against the low 
roof of the stable, and the nocturnal 
visitant begins slowly to ascend. Now 
he is on the leads, and is muking 
straight for Elfreda’s bedroom, the 
window of which is wide open. There 
is no light in the girl’s room, but she 1s 
prepared for the flight, and waiting with 
beating heart for her lover’s a rival. 
She looks out, and see; a dark form 
standing before her. She is excited, 
and not a little nervous. She hands 
out a small valise, containing what she 
is going to take with her on the journey. 

Had she looked at the new-comer 
more closely, she would have seen him 
give a start, and produce a revolver 
when she appeared at the window. 

The man was a seedy lIcoking indi- 
vidual—in build not unlike Alphonso. 
He wore a mask, which hid his face. In 
one hand he carried a dark lantern, and 
an instrument which looked to the girl 
like a sardine opener. 

He took the valise from her hand. 
** Jewels in here ? ”’ he whispered. 

“Yes! Everything I value.” 

Elfreda stepped lightly out on to the 
leads. “‘We must make haste,” she 
said. 

They walked towards the ladder. 
The girl’s heart was still beating wildly 
with excitement. “I think you are 
very brave,’ she whispered, as she 
reached the ground. But her com- 
panion, clambering down after her, 
vouchsafed no reply. 

““ Pa has been cleaning his pistols all 
the evening,’ she continued in a low 
voice. “‘One of them went off by 
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mistake at dinner time. 
much upset. 
very careful.” 

Her companion was still speechless. 

“This way is the quickest,” said 
Elfreda, placing her hand on the man’s 
arm. 

They passed under the window of her 
parents’ bedroom. She looked up to 
see that all was safe. There did not 
appear to be any light in the room, but, 
to the girl’s horror, the moonlight 
disclosed the well-known form of her 
father—pea-jacket and all—standing 
at the open window looking down on 
them, holding a pistol in his hand. 

She turned to her companion with a 
cry of alarm. 

Fly,” she cried. ‘‘ We are per- 
ceived ; we are watched.” 

They both started to run. The man, 
although hampered by Elfreda’s bag, 
was soon several yards ahead of her. 

Suddenly a report rang out through 
the stillness of the night. With a yell 
of rage and pain, the man dropped the 
valise and continued his hasty flight, 
leaving the girl behind calling loudly for 
assistance. 

“Pve killed him, I’ve killed him,” 
cried Ebenezer from the window. He 
and his wife had been too nervous to go 


Ma was very 
She said you were to be 


to bed, and were still dressed. ‘‘ Oh, 
what have I done? It went off by 
mistake.”’ 

*“'You have shot Mr. Smith,” cried 
his wife. “ You’ve killed = dear 


Alphonso—Alphonso, whom I loved as 
ason. Elfreda and I will never forgive 
you.” But her words were lost on her 
husband, who had disappeared down- 
stairs, and was now struggling with 
locks and bolts. She followed closely 
after him. They both ran into the 
garden, where they found their 
daughter in a state of great agitation 
and alarm; but there was no trace of 
her fugitive companion. 
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Mrs. Whitebread went to her 
daughter, who was in a half fainting 
condition ; whilst Ebenezer pounced on 
the fallen valise, and satisfied himself 
that the garden contained no other 
occupants besides themselves. 

But he was wrong in his surmise, for 
no sooner had he rejoined his wife and 
daughter than a rustling sound was 
heard in a thicket close at hand; the 
bushes were pushed aside and a tall 
figure stepped towards the group on the 
lawn. He was clad in a long, dark 
motoring cloak, and wore the approved 
German military cap, and a pair of 
unbecoming goggles. These he re- 
moved, revealing to them the features 
of Alphonso Smith. 

Elfreda was the most amazed, and 
ran to her lover with a cry of joy. 

‘* Splice—splice the main brace!”’ 
cried Ebenezer excitedly. 

Alphonso’s face was white, and his 
teeth chattered just a little. 
** He—he—went over 

wall,” he stammered. 


that—that 


“Who did?” cried Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitebread in one breath. 

“Why, the burglar. At least, 1 
suppose it was. The fellow you shot 
just now.” 

“The burglar!” said Mrs. White- 
bread, in fresh alarm. “ Thank 


heaven,”’ she added, “‘that you are safe, 
Mr. Alphonso. I thought my husband 


had killed you.” 
‘“IT was—er—hiding among the 
bushes. I have been watching the 


scoundrel for half an hour, and was 
just. going to give the—er—alarm, 
when I saw him running towards me, 
and Elfreda with him. How could you 
have mistaken that villain for me, 
dearest ?”’ he whispered into his loved 
one’s ear. 

Mr. Whitebread had recovered his 
self-possession before the others. He 
was a man of spirit; and, although he 


had been somewhat upset 
by the result of his pistol 
_ practice, as soon as he saw 
Alphonso safe and sound 
his calmness returned, and 
a feeling of pride stole over 
him at having shot a 
burglar first time. He 
had been watching his 
wife’s face carefully. Why 
should she have thought 
that he had killed Mr. 
Smith ? How did she know 
he was there ? Could she 
have been cognisant of the 
elopement ? Here was a 
chance of asserting himself 
—the chance of a lifetime. 
He turned to Alphonso. 

“Your presence here, 
sir! at this—ahem—un- 
timely hour of the evening, 
and in this—ahem—sus- 
picious manner, has to be 
—ahem—explained. What 
does it mean, sir ? ”’ 

“T came, I must con- 
fess, Mr. Whitebread, to 
carry off your daughter by 
main force. I—I—cannot 
live without her.” 

“How dare you, sir? 
How can you have the 
face to say such things, to 
me, her father? And you, 
Mrs. Whitebread,’’ con- 
tinued Ebenezer, looking at his wife, 
and speaking in a voice stern enough 
to inspire awe in the stoutest breast. 
“Can it have been that this elopement 
was of your planning, madam? Can 
such a thing be possible ? ” 

His devoted spouse could give him 
no reply. 

“It strikes me to the heart,’ went 
on her husband, acting his part well; 
“it strikes me to the heart to think 
that my wife should have been guilty 
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‘ FLY,’ SHE CRIED, ‘WE ARE PERCEIVED,” 


of such double dealing.” He _ sup- 
pressed a gleeful chuckle with difficulty. 
‘*T am more grieved than I can say— 
words fail me.” 

Alphonso had grasped the situation, 
and now entered into the spirit of the 
thing. 

“Tt is I, Mr. Whitebread, who should 
receive the most blame. Iam the ring- 
leader of this conspiracy. Won’t you— 
er—pardon us, and reconsider your—er 
—decisionandconsent tothe marriage ?”’ 


> 
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Elfreda added her entreaties to those 
of her lover. Her appeal to her father 
was not acted, but genuine. 

Eliza Whitebread was quite crest- 
fallen, and humiliated. She made a 
step towards her husband to ask his 
forgiveness, but he waved her aside. 

“Don’t speak to me, Eliza! Have 
I nourished a viper in my bosom ? ”’ he 
asked, looking up at the moon pathetic- 
ally. And then to Mr. Smith :-— 

‘’ As you seem determined to marry 
my daughter, sir, by fair means or foul, 
and are not content with her father’s 
refusal, I shall put no further barrier in 
the way of your union. You have at 
least manifested your devotion to her. 
Take my child, and my blessing.” 

Elfreda clapped her hands with joy. 

Alphonso kissed her in public. 

“The wedding was to have taken 
place to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock.” 

** Where ? ” 

‘* In Oxfordshire.” 

“Everything is prepared, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘* Everything, including the confetti.” 

‘Well, well, I suppose it must come 
off. I shall not prevent Elfreda 
going.” 

Mrs. Whitebread had been struggling 
hard to gain her husband’s ear. 
‘““Won’t you forgive me, Ebenezer ? 
I am so sorry.” 

Her kind-hearted little husband 
could hold out no longer. He took her 
apart, and raising himself on tip-toe, 
kissed her ; and they held a murmured 
conversation of several minutes’ dura- 
tion, whilst the lovers exchanged 
caresses. 

Presently Mr. Whitebread rejoined 
his daughter and Alphonso. His jovial 
face was radiant with smiles, his blue 
eyes twinkled merrily. 


‘“Have you brought your motor- 
car?’ he asked his future son-in-law. 

‘* Yes, it is safely padlocked outside 
the gate.” 

““Is there room in it for four ? ” 

“Yes, plenty.” 

‘* My wife and I would like to see you 
safely married, and will come with you. 
More conventional, you know. I have 
just been reminding Mrs. Whitebread 
that we never had a proper honeymoon, 
as I had to return to business almost 
immediately after we were married, so 
we are going to have it now, rather late 
in the day.” 


* * * * * 


About half-an-hour afterwards four 
persons were speeding across. the 
country towards Oxford. The young 
people occupied the front seats, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitebread sat in the 
back. 

Never before in the annals of history 
have a runaway couple eloped with the 
bride’s parents seated behind them in 
the same vehicle. 

During the ride something struck 
Alphonso as rather humorous. He 
turned to Mr. Whitebread :— 

‘““IT watched that wretched burglar 
groping about all over the place for a 
ladder, which he found at last, at the 
back of the tool shed. You know you 
told me it was in the——”’ 

He was interrupted by Ebenezer 
sounding two blasts on the horn,“ Pip, 
pip,” and the speaker saw that he had 
made a mistake. What his joke was 
has never yet come to light. 

Whether Mrs. Whitebread heard 
Alphonso’s last words or not is also a 
thing of mystery. Probably she did. 
At any rate she was too happy to 
inquire into the matter then, and has 
never done so since. 


THE DETECTIVE’S MOVE 


By PERCIVAL CLIFTON 


Illustrated by 


HE white glow of the electric 

| bulb flashed upon the rigid 

face of Bartley Pride, as he 

looked with stricken eyes 

into the triumphant visage of his 
captor. 

“Yes, vou’ve given me a good run, 
Pnide,”’ said the detective in a cool 
voice, “but your rope has stretched 
as far as it will go. Are you coming 
quietly, or shall I ring for the waiter 
whilst I cover you with this revolver, 
and send him for a _ couple of 
constables ? ”’ 

‘* No, no.” The forger’s voice came 
weak and halting. ‘“ Don’t send for 
your people. It’s all right. I'll come 
quietly, of course. It is only amateurs 
at our game who resist the _ police, 
you know.” 

“* Quite true,” assented the detective 
with an approving smile, ‘‘ amateurs 
are always a nuisance. In justice to 
you, Pride, I will confess that there is 
absolutely nothing of the novice about 
you. Your cleverness has baffled some 
of our best men, and I hardly dared 
hope that I should ever be fortunate 
enough to lay hands on you.” 

“Well,” replied the other with a 
laugh, ‘‘we are pretty well matched, 
you and I. You are supposed to be 
the smartest thief-catcher in England, 
whilst I—I have the reputation of 
being the cleverest scoundrel.” 

This extraordinary meeting took 
place in a private room in a South- 
ampton hotel. Bartley Pride had 
booked a passage to Capetown, and 
had intended sailing on the following 
day, but in the meantime fate in the 
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person of Superintendent Dane had 
intervened, and “the desperate man 
knew that he had at length come to 
the end of his tether. 

He sat down, endeavouring to think 
out the situation. Escape was impos- 
sible. He was unarmed, and the man 
who stood beside him held a six- 
chambered revolver in his hand. 
Moreover, the streets swarmed with 
police, and even if he escaped Dane, 
the constables on duty in the thorough- 
fare outside the hotel would interpose 
between himself and freedom. 

But even as this depressing thought 
raced through the man’s brain, his eyes 
fell upon a chess-board in a corner of 
the room. As his gaze encountered 
this board, a sudden inspiration, 
illuminating and fantastic, flashed to 
his mind. 

He remembered how time after time 
he had heard folks say that Roderick 
Dane prided himself far more keenly 
on his ability as a chess-player than 
on his talents as a detective. He 
remembered how Dane had defeated 
more than one expert—how he had 
actually challenged the mighty Steinitz 
himself, and had well nigh vanished 
him. These things darted to the 
memory of Bartley Pride in his hour 
of peril, and what came of the recol- 
lection, the lines that follow will show. 

Pride himself was a clever chess- 
player, and had never suffered defeat. 
In the intervals of planning his crimes, 
he had studied the intricate game with 
enthusiasm, telling himself that the 
man capable of a clever move on the 
chess-board would be capable also of a 
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clever move on the larger chess- board 
of life. Suppose, then, he challenged 
the detective to a single game, and 
suggested that his freedom should be 
made conditional on the issue. 

‘“By heaven, [ll try it anyhow,” 
he muttered. Then rising from his 
chair, he said slowly :— 

‘‘]—I have a proposal to make.” 

‘““Go on,” returned the detective, 
‘‘T am not in a hurry to leave here, as 
the train to London does not start for 
another two hours. What is your 
proposal ? ”’ 

‘Simply this: that you bind me in 
this chair so that J may not make an 
attempt to escape, but that you leave 
my hands and arms free.” 

‘“* Well, what then? ” 

‘‘Then I suggest that you and I 
play a game of chess. To the issue of 
the game I attach a condition.” 

Which 1s——-? ” 

‘That if I lose, I not only surrender 
myself quietly to the law, but will also 
put you in possession of certain docu- 
ments which will greatly simplify your 
work at my trial.” 

There was a pause; Dane’s face 
glowed with sudden colour. Che's 
was the consuming passion of his life, 
he cared for little else. Promotion— 
success—money—love—all these things 
shrivelled up beside his wild, almost 
fanatical devotion to the chess-board. 
It was obvious from his expgession 
that Bartley Pride’s fantastic proposal 
was working strenuously in his mind. 

‘Go on,” he said at length, “go on. 
What if you win?” 

‘‘In that case you undertake to set 
me free, and give me my liberty once 
more.” 

Fifteen minutes were ticked out by 
the clock whilst Dane stood in doubt. 
The strange proposal made by his 
companion fascinated him almost to 
yielding point, but he paused on the 
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very threshold of consent, asking him- 
self whether he could bring himself to 
tamper with his duty thus. 

“ But—but after all what does it 
signify?” he reflected. ‘‘ Humanly 
speaking, I am bound to give him a 
beating, for I never yet encountered 
the amateur who could hold out 
against me.” 

Pride watched him with keen eyes. 
Perceiving from the detective’s ex- 


‘pression that the latter was on the 


borderland of 
encouragingly :— 

‘Think now—just think. You have 
everything to gain by saying yes, 
for remember that if you beat me, | 
have promised to make your way 
perfectly easy when the hour of my 
indictment arrives. I have committed 
many crimes, Dane, but lying has 
never been one of my _ accomplish- 
ments.” 

Therein he spoke the truth. It 
was a fact well-known to police and 
criminals alike that Bartley Pride, 
unlike most men of his trade, rarely 
spoke false words. 

Another pause _ followed. The 
detective’s heart beat like a piston- 
rod. The chess-player and the official 
struggled for the mastery, but finally 
the chess-player triumphed. 


assent, he cried 


‘* Sit down,’ he saidhoarsely. ‘ We 
will play.” 
A triumphant smile lightcd the 


criminal’s thin face. 

‘“Do you wish to bind me in the 
chair first of all?” he asked. 

‘No, there is no necessity. Besides, 
the door is locked, and I should shoot 
vou before you got your hand upon 
the key.”’ 

“Very well, I thank you. You are 
a gentleman, Mr. Dane, although you 
belong to a force which has never borne 
me much love.” 

Without a word, Dane walked to the 
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‘* A SUDDEN INSIIRATION FLASHED TO HIS MIND.” 


end of the room, took up the chess- 
board and the box containing the men, 
and then returning to the table seated 
himself with a sigh of satisfaction. 

In silence the strangely assorted 
players ranged their pieces on the 
board. 

“You being the challenged party,” 
said Pride, “‘have the right to play 
first, if you choose.” 

“Thank you.” 

The detective moved a pawn. The 
other man did likewise, and the game 
began. 

Perhaps in the whole history of 
chess—a history that owns a varied 
and eventful record—such a contest 
was never fought before. For both 
Pride and his opponent knew that 
victory on one side of the board meant 


freedom, and on the other side, penal 
servitude, perchance for life. 

And yet, in spite of the mighty 
issues at stake, in spite of the fate that 
hung upon the moves of those tiny 
chessmen, the players made their moves 
with wondrous calmness—with cold 
deliberation. 

Thus it was at the outset of the 
game, but as it progressed the calm- 
ness vanished. The hand of each man 
swayed painfully—the heart of each 
pumped furious blood. The brow of 
each was damp with sweat—the soul 
of each was agog with prayer. 

How would the game end? Would 
Roderick Dane sustain his wondrous 
skill throughout the passage of the 
chessmen, or would his brain falter 
towards the finish and thus give victory 
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to him who sat on the other side of 
the board ? 

The clock struck ten, but neither 
player heeded its sound. The train 
which was to have conveyed them to 
London roared into the distance, but 
the players sat rigid at the board, 
contemplating their moves. 

‘Check to your queen.” 

Pride uttered these words with a 
triumphant catching of his breath. A 
thrill of joy shot into his heart, for 
he believed that he had forced his 
opponent into a very tight position, 
from which he could not withdraw 
without falling into direr peril. 

But he was wrong, quite wrong. 
The long-headed detective had foreseen 
the move, and presently executed a 
stroke which elicited from Pride an 
expression of mingled admiration and 
annoyance. 

‘“ By Jupiter!” he muttered, “‘ you’re 
clever.” 

Roderick Dane did not hear. His 
brain was working like an engine, every 
fibre was aglow with thought—the 
whole of the man’s being, sense and 
blood, was concentrated on the board. 
The law and those that broke the law 
were non-existent as far as he was 
concerned, for the world had narrowed 
itself down to a tiny chess-board and 
to the men that were ranged upon it. 

A knock sounded at the door. 
Neither of the players looked up from 
the board. The summons was repeated, 
whereupon Dane with an impatient 
cry, rose and unlocked the door. A 
waiter stood upon the mat. 

“Beg pardon for disturbin’ of you, 
sir,’ he said. ‘“‘ Butthere are two men 
below, Mr. Dane, asking for you.” 

‘““They must wait,” replied the 
detective coldly. The man nodded and 
retired. Directly the door had closed 
upon him, the game was resumed. 

Forty minutes were ticked out by 
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the clock. Then, something seemed 
to burst in the brain of Bartley Pride, 
for as surely as he was a living man, he 
saw staring him in the eyes a move by 
which he believed he might checkmate 
his adversary. 

“Check to your king,” he gurgled, 
whilst the veins on his thin forehead 
swelled thick and blue. 

The detective’s heart stopped beat- 
ing for a single instant. His eyes 
burned and stung him. He glared at 
the board with so fixed a gaze that the 
squares seemed to dance a wild dance. 

Again did Bartley Pride’s voice, 
tremulous with excitement, rise and 
break the intense silence. 

‘‘Check to your king, I say.”’ 

Roderick Dane did not stir. Asa 
fox hunted by hounds might glare 
round for cover, so did this man glare 
round the board for a means of escape. 
Heavens! there was none, none, none. 

“Will you make your move?” 
asked Pride at length, percetving 
that the other man remained motion- 
less. 

“ [—I—I cannot.” 

A pause followed, at the end of 
which the forger said in a whisper :— 

“Then it is a case of checkmate ? ” 

*Yes.”? The voice of Roderick Dane 
seemed like the tone of a man on the 
point of death—so feeble—so strained 
—so hoarse was the note. ‘‘ Yes. You 
have beaten me, Pride, and I con- 
gratulate you on your skill.” 

The men rose and faced each other. 

“You will stick to our bargain ?”’ 
asked Pride in a low voice. 

“IT will. I do not think I have 
ever willingly broken my word, nor 
will Idoso now. You are free to go.”’ 

“ Thank you.” 

No more words were spoken. The 
detective went to the door and threw 
it open. He was about to stand aside 
to let Pride pass, when two coarse- 


faced men came heavily up the stairs 
and blocked the fugitive’s path. 

‘““Got you, my lad,” exclaimed the 
bigger of the plain-clothes men. 
‘“Fancied somehow we should collar 
you here.”’ 

The joy faded from the hunted 
man’s heart. So he had played the 
game for naught—his skill had been 
wasted ; he might have spared himself 
_ the pains. 

But he was wrong, for even as _ his 
soul went down into the abyss of 
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have made a somewhat rash statement. 
I moreover believe that you will offer 
this gentleman a humble apology when 
I tell you that he isa friend of mine, 
and that he and I have just finished a 
most fascinating game of chess.” 
Bartley Pride stared at the speaker. 
Dane was playing a man’s part after 
all—was faith‘ul in spirit even as he 
had been faithful in word, and this 
final ‘‘ move ” would save him after all. 
The officers glanced at the chess- 
board whereon the ‘‘king”’ still lingered, 
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despair, Roderick Dane came towards 
the detectives and said sternly :— 

“What do you want with 
gentleman ?”’ 

The officers who had been waiting 
below until the conclusion of the game 
stared at their superior with perplexed 
eyes. 

‘Beg pardon, sir,” said the man 
who had spoken, “ beg pardon, but I 
thought we had come here to aid you 
in arresting Bartley Pride.” 

Dane burst into a loud laugh. 

‘““T rather fancy,” he replied with 
cleverly assumed mirth, “I rather 
fancy, Inspector Haynes, that you 
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They eyed 
with 


hedged round by enemies. 
the board, then drew back 
changed looks. 

Inspector Haynes advanced towards 
Pride, and touched his cap. 

‘‘T humbly ask your pardon, sir,” 
he said. 

Without another word, he beckoned 
to his companion. A moment later 
they had left the hotel. 

Silence followed their exit. Dane 
glanced at the clock and turned to- 
wards the door. 

‘I must be off,’ he said. 
night.” 

Bartley Pride endeavoured to speak, 
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but a sob rose in his throat, choking 
uiterance. 

‘*Qne moment,”’ he murmured, after 
a pause, “‘ stay one moment.” 

The detective turned towards him. 

‘‘ Well ? ” he queried. 

‘* [—I want to tell you this,’’ choked 
forth the other. ‘‘I want to tell you 
that long before this hour to-morrow 
night I shall be on the sea, travelling 
to a new land, and I hope—mind, 
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I only say I hope—toa new life... . 
And—and when I look back upon this 
night, I shall think of one who was 
a great detective, a still greater chess- 
player, but something else as well, 
better than both.”’ 

‘“ What is that ?”’ asked Dane in a 
low voice. 

There were tears in the eyes of the 
thief and the forger, as he replied 
huskily—“ A MAN.” 
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Now sun outvies the daring winds of March, 
And wakens dreaming Nature from her rest ; 
The woodland waves a gay triumphal arch, 
The orchard boughs for holiday are drest. 
And we dispense 
With artificial light and save expense. 


Nature all indiscrect her pleasure shows, 
The very sparrows sport and flaunt themselves ; 
What hidden beauties doth the sun disclose—- 
And how the dust lies thick on all the shelves ! 
Behind the door 
That patch of damp looks larger than before. 


Itar off, the busy birds on every tree 
Make jocund merriment ; somewhere, they say, 
There is the crooning murmur of the sea. 
Here, traffic makes a weary roar all day ; 
Indoors, the pen 
Measures the tedious little lives of men. 


How jovial to sit on office stools, 
Wrestling with ledgers through the blue-eyed spring ; 
To splutter office ink in recreant pools 
And hear the typists’ hurried ting-a-ting, 
The while, outside 
The green earth decks herself a bride. 
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Frenzied Finance ” 


The most gigantic and far-reaching Trust the world has yet seen. A tribute lo be exacted from 
the British public, four times a day 


By ROBERT BARR 


THE TEXT 


While British politicians are wrangling over the Big and Little Loaf, 
the question has been quietly and effectually settled. The price of the loaf 
will be fixed in future by a young man over whom the British Government 
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has neither power nor influence. 
HAT genial humorist, W. G. 
Yarcott, tells of two cabs 
rushing simultaneously to the 
kerb for a fare. The cabmen 
fall out over the matter, and fight. 
When the battle is finished they are 
both grieved to see the fare waving 
good-bye to them from the top of an 

omnibus. 

This pleasing anecdote typifies the 
position of the political parties in Great 
Britain to-day, in their contest over 
the food question. 

In case any reader of THE IDLER 
should think that I am about to write 
a political article, I beg to say at the 
very beginning that no politics is 
allowed to sully the fair pages of this 
magazine. I shall make no attempt 
to entrap your vote. Should you wish 
to learn what my politics is, I shall 
clear the situation by telling a story of 
my friend Horace Hart, M.A., Con- 
troller of the University Press at 
Oxford. : 

The University Press is a grave and 
learned institution into which politics 
is not allowed to intrude. Some 
twenty years ago when Mr. Hart was 
appointed to the important position 
of Controller, there was some anxicty 


among his staff to know whether he 
was a Liberal or a Conservative, and 
the wily uniformed commissionaire at 
the gate expressed the belief that he 
could discover this by a very simple 
stratagem, and next morning the 
deferential guardian of the portal, 
saluting, said to the new Controller :— 

‘‘Mr. Hart, what newspaper shall I 
order for you ? ” 

‘“Order the Standard and Datly 
News,’ briefly commanded his chief, 
and the staff are still guessing, although 
much water has flowed past the Uni- 
versity barges since that time. 

I should like, however, before getting 
right down to business, to make some 
observations regarding the intelligent 
voter, and the power that turns elec- 
tions. In mountainous regions there 
is a snow-line, above which all is blank, 
and bleak, and barren. Vegetation 
ceases before the snow-line is reached. 
Taking human beings in the mass, 
there exists a thought line, and below 
that line all thought ceases. Every- 
one who reads this knows many men 
who are incapable of thought. They 
may be in the higher or the lower 
walks of life, but stress of circum- 
stances places the vast majority of 
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these non-thinkers in the ranks of 
those who earn from ten shillings to 
a pound a week. These human beings 
lead virtuous, hard-working, useful 
lives, and often, alas! are compelled 
to enter the poorhouse when they grow 
old. It is no reflection upon this class 
to say they cannot think; it is 
merely a statement of fact. Carlyle 
said that the British nation was com- 
posed of forty millions, mostly fools. 
This was. terse, but untrue. What he 
meant was that many of the British 
public are incapable of thought. A 
man may not be able to think, yet he 
is not necessarily a fool on that account. 
Sometimes from out this mass of 
non-thinkers rises one who can think, 
and the first evidence he gives of power 
is the speediness with which he gets 
out into some employment which pays 
him better. These exceptions merely 
prove the rule, and cannot fairly be 
used to controvert my statement. 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. recently 
issued a book entitled ‘The Root,” by 
Orme Agnus, which is a very notable 
and striking production, because it 
takes as its theme a little village in the 
west of Fengland, inhabited by non- 
thinkers, and tells a story about them, 
vividly interesting—a story told with 
power and reserve. I do not know 
whether Orme Agnus is a man or a 
woman, but I think it likely that the 
critics will place him or her in the same 
class with Thomas Hardy, although 
‘The Root ” deals entirely with human 
beings, and possesses none of that 
atmosphere of forest and field which 
is so delicious in Mr. Hardy’s work. 
‘The Root ”’ is the love of money, and 
the slight plot is woven out of the 
devastation caused by the entrance of 
this root of all evil into a quiet pas- 
toral village inhabited by non-thinkers. 
Of course these people can think of 
beer, of their daily work, of money, 


and all that, but they are quite incap- 
able of understanding, say, a speech 
by Mr. Balfour, or one by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. On page 333 
Mrs. Withacomb says :— 

“You be the only one I’ve heared 
call it ter’ble,” and Miss Kildy replies— 

‘“Becos they didn’ think.” 

The poor villagers didn’t think for 
the excellent reason that they couldn’t 
think. There are people like them in 
all free countries, and these people 
turn the elections. If people of this 
class, many of whom are unable to 
read, cannot think, how can they be 
influenced to vote ? 

By two methods. First, money ; 
second, a phrase. In the good old 
days money was rife in English con- 
tests. A labourer in a cottage worth 
three shillings a week in Bramber, 
Sussex, refused a thousand pounds for 
his vote, because he got twelve hun- 
dred from the other fellow. As 
America is not so particular, I shall 
go there for my illustrations, both of 
the phrase and the money, and the 
comparative power of cach over non- 
thinkers. 

William Jennings Bryan was chosen 
by the American pcople for President 
because of a phrase. 

‘Oh, but,” says the man who knows 
his figures, ‘‘ Bryan was never elected 
President of the United States.” 

That is true, but what I said is true 
also. Three weeks before election day 
it was known to the financiers of New 
York that Bryan would be next Presi- 
dent of the United States if they did 
not interfere. Bryan was fighting gold, 
and gold stepped in and knocked him 
out at the very last moment. The 
phrase which would have elected him 
was a model of its kind, and swept the 
non-thinkers right off their feet. As 
near as I can remember it, the phrase 
was this :— 
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“You shall not press upon the brow 
of Labour that crown of thorns: you 
shall not crucify humanity upon a 
cross of gold.” 

I regard that as the finest election 
phrase that ever was uttered. It 
reads like a sentence from the serious 
works of our most popular novelist, 
but whether that novelist is male or 
female you will never get me to say. 
The phrase rolls 
sonorously from 
the tongue, and 
the fact that it 
means absolutely 
nothing is all in 
its favour. Very 
well; when this 
phrase proved to 
the financiers 
that it contanied 
enough petrol in 
its carburator to 
rush Bryan into 
the White House 
at thirty miles 
an hour, HH: #H. 
Rogers, of the 
Standard Oil 
Company, gath- 
ered the mag- 
nates together, 
and within five 
minutes five mil- 
lion dollars were 
subscribed, and 
five States were bought, not by 
the financiers, but by the politicians 
to whom they turned over the 
money. The State of Delaware was 
so over-bought that McKinley had 
more than three thousand majority in 
it, although not since the time of 
Grant, twenty-four years before, had 
Delaware gone’ Republican. Ken- 
tucky was more carefully financed, or 
else was harder to buy, for there 
McKinley had a majority of only two 
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hundred and eighty-one. Neverthe- 
less, the purchase was a triumph, for 
Kentucky had never within the 
memory of man gone Republican 
before. The honest Mr. Rogers re- 
marked :— 

‘“We must sacrifice something for 
the good of the country,” and curiously 
enough, that was a very accurate state- 
ment of the conditions, for if Bryan 
had been elected, 
such a financial 
panic would have 
occurred in the 
United States 
thateven London 
might not yet 
have recovered 
from its effects. 

In England we 
are confined to 
the phrase, not 
being allowed the 
gentle art of bri- 
bery. Last elec- 
tion the Tories 
had! ai; “The 
phrase was: “A 
vote for the 
Liberals is a vote 
for the Boers.” 
Shortly before 
the election I 
asked a humble 
but useful cot- 
tage gardener, a 
Sussex man, whose industry I ad- 
mired tremendously, and whose 
knowledge of plants and the weather 
I frequently drew upon, for whom he 
was going to vote. 

‘ T be going to vote agin they Boers,’ 
he replied, and in so voting I daresay 
he cast the first Conservative vote of 
his life. To-day the Liberals have got 
the phrase, equally good with the 
others I have cited. The phrase is: 
“Your food will cost you more,” and 
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that will defeat the Unionist party 
unless there is in their ranks a man of 
genius who can invent another phrase 
which is more untruthful than either 
of the phrases cited; a little more 
commonplace and lower in_ intellect 
than the one the Liberals are going to 
use next election, or the Tories used 
last election. 

With this clearing of the ground I 
shall give the facts of the food question, 
and as I shall tell the truth, you will 
realise at once that I am neither a 
candidate nor a politician. 

I shall begin by calling attention to 
the most clever and successful book 
which any foreigner has placed upon 
the English market this many a year. 
The book is the “ Letters of a Self- 
made Merchant to his Son,” written 
by George Horace Lorimer, a young 
man who is editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post of Philadelphia, a journal 
founded by our old friend Ben Franklin, 
in the year 1728, a philosopher who 
drew the lightning from the clouds, 
but could not get the electricity into 
the circulation of his paper, so he had 
to content himself with a subscription 


of five hundred. Mr. Lorimer, how- 
ever, has turned on the switch, and 
made the connections, and will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a 
million. If he is not the greatest 
editor in the world, he is at least one 
of the first five. He is a son of the 
Reverend Dr. Lorimer, whose eloquent 
sermons used to draw such immense 
congregations here in London, during 
his annual visit to England. Years 
ago I predicted great success for young 
Mr. Lorimer when I heard he had had 
the courage to give up a salary of two 
thousand pounds a year in Armour’s 
pork packing establishment in Chicago 
to accept two pounds a week on the 
Youth’s Companion of Boston. A 
youth who will leave two thousand 
golden pounds in pigs to take a 
hundred golden pounds in literature 
is bound to succeed. The *“ Letters 
of a Self-made Merchant to _ his 
Son”? ran serially in America, in 
England, in Australia, in New Zea- 
land, and in most of the Continental 
countries, while the Emperor of Japan 
caused it to be translated so that his 
energetic people might read it. It has 
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been rendered into nearly every lan- 
guage under the sun, although the Fiji 
Islanders are still clamouring for their 
copies, which they cannot have just 
yet, because Kamchatka sent in its 
order first. 

It is said that the ‘‘ Self-made Mer- 
chant,” whose mixture of humour and 
keen common sense has been so univer- 
sally admired, was the late Philip D. 
Armour, whose employé in Chicago 
Mr. Lorimer was. Mr. Armour may 
never have written a letter to his son 
in his life, but he had a son, neverthe- 
less, J. Ogden Armour, and under the 
heel of that son,.so far as food is con- 
cerned, the neck of England reposes. 
There is the man who will say whether 
or not your food will cost you more, 
just as John D. Rockefeller announces 
to you the amount you must pay for 
illuminating or lubricating oil, or petrol. 

A friend of mine years ago was sitting 
in the private office of the estimable 
Andrew Carnegie, in Pittsburg. A 
cablegram was brought in to Mr. 
Carnegie from a firm in England, 
asking him to tender for the supply of 
a certain brand of steel plate. The 
request seemed to annoy Mr. Carnegie, 
and I understand he made some im- 
patient remarks in golfing dialect. 
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He dashed off a brief answer, and 
showed it to my friend before it went 
out to the telegraph office. It read :— 

‘We don’t tender. Our price is so 
much,”’ naming the figure. 

My friend ventured to suggest that 
this was not a diplomatic reply, and 
might fail to be conducive of business, 
but Mr. Carneg‘e said :— 

“He can’t get the plates anywhere 
else : we have amonopoly. He should 
ask for a price, not for a tender,” and 
sure enough the Englishman had to pay 
the price. | 

It is into this position that every 
American business man wishes to get. 
He wants to be at the head of a 
monopoly, and not to remain merely 
one of a number of competitors. 

‘* We don’t need to tender,” said Mr. 
Carnegie about steel. 

‘“ We don’t need to tender,” says Mr. 
Rockefeller about oil. 

‘We don’t need to tender,” says 
young Mr. Armour about food. 

There are no tender mercies so far 
as a great monopolist is concerned. 

Philip D. Armour seems to have 
been one of the most genial, and most 
useful men that ever lived. He 
systematised the meat business down 
to its lowest common denominator, and 
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Armour’s tins supplied the British army 
up the Nile. 
nothing be wasted.”’ The refuse of a 
slaughtering house before his time was 
waste. He turned every atom of it 
into money. Hoofs, sinews, bones, 
hide-trimmings, hair, even, from the 
unfortunate pigs were made into pro- 
ducts commercially valuable. Other 
packers sold the sheepskins with the 
wool on. He put in machinery that 
treated this wool, washed it, put it up 
into snowy bales, and sold it direct to 
the cloth mills. The membraneous 
lining of a hog’s stomach was turned 
into pepsine, and disposed of to 
chemists all over the world. The 
turning of these by-products into the 
common currency of the country gave 
Armour such an advantage over small 
dealers that one by one they had to 
quit the business, or sell out to him. 

Mr. Armour was the first to see the 
possibilities of the refrigerator car. I 
suppose the inventor of the phrase, 
“ Your food will cost you more,’’ little 
dreamed that thirty-one years ago a 
capable mechanic was constructing the 
first refrigerator car which would en- 
tirely nullify that celebrated phrase. 
The whole situation turns upon the 
refrigerator car. It is the germ from 
which has grown the most tremendous 
monopoly the world has ever seen, a 
Trust which is to the Standard Oil 
Company as is a battleship compared 
with a Canadian canoe. This is the 
National Packing Company of New 
Jersey, familiarly known as the Beef 
Trust. The refrigerator car is a vehicle 
with thick sides, built so as to exclude 
heat, furnished with ice-tanks, and in 
this vehicle strawberries from Florida, 
melons from Georgia, grapes from 
California, fresh meat from Chicago, 
can be transported, sweet and whole- 
some, to any spot where a pair of 
rails run. 


His principle was, “ Let 


Now, the railways were a little slow 
in seeing that this invention was going 
to make Chicago one of the greatest 
cities in America, and entirely trans- 
form the meat business. Phil Armour 
was not so slow. He caused to be built 
for himself first tens, then hundreds, 
then thousands, of these refrigerator 


cars, and they were hauled to any part 
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of the country by the engines of this 
railway or that. Some of the more 
enterprising railways built refrigerator 
cars of their own, but these cars were 
expensive, and as a general rule the 
railways were quite content to let the 
packers build their own cars. 

Up to the year 1874 every city pos- 
sessed its own slaughter-houses. Phil 
Armour, because of his treatment of 
the by-products, had eliminated or 
absorbed most of the smaller packing 
houses within a certain radius of his 
works, but the packing houses of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Balt- 
more, were beyond his reach. The 
refrigerator car brought them within 
his grasp. He could now deliver fresh 
meat in New York cheaper than could 
the local packing houses, because the 
transportation of meat was less ex- 
pensive than the transportation of live 
cattle. Then began a fight for exist- 
ence by the smaller houses all over 
the country—a fight doomed to failure 
from the first against so formidable 
and well equipped an antagonist as 
Philip D. Armour. 

It must not be supposed that 
Armour had it all his own way in 
Chicago. There were three other 
powerful packing firms, managed by 
men nearly as capable as Armour him- 
self. These men were Nelson Morris, 
G. F. Swift, and George H. Hammond. 
The competition between the four 
houses was intense and bitter. Each 
was atraid of the other, and all were 
afraid of Phil Armour. 
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In my former article on ‘ Frenzied 
Finance ” I stated that the great dis- 
covery of the New York financiers 
was the almost illimitable gullibility of 
the American people. Chicago made 
another discovery equally important, 
which was that self-made men should 
not set about cutting each other’s 
throats, but should combine and fleece 
the defenceless public. There is no 
country in the world where the dear 
public is so lavished with praise by the 
Press and politicians alike as America. 
There is no public on earth so helpless 
against its financiers and _ politicians. 
The “ plain people,” to use a favourite 
phrase of the American politician, 
march against the rapacious miullion- 
aires with banners displaying such 
symbols of liberty as “‘ The Secret 
Ballot,” and 


marched, holding aloft the sacred 
symbol of the Cross. The Americans 
are not shot down as the Russians are, 
because the financiers have no wish to 
kill them. All the millionaires desire 
them to do is to go back to their work 
and earn more money, which, in one 
way or another, the magnates may loot 
from them. Yesterday they were help- 
less and defeated before Standard Oil ; 
then they determined to pass stringent 
laws that would make the growth of 
such a monopoly impossible in future. 
They did pass the laws, and to-day they 
are helpless before a ten times greater 
monopoly, namely, the Beef Trust. 
It was in Chicago that Labour and 
Capital first showed the world the 
futility of strikes. Labour and Capital 
combined to fleece the public, dividing 
the spoil between them, and a house 
in Chicago that a dozen years ago would 
have cost ten thousand pounds to build 
now costs thirty thousand pounds. 
Bricklayers in New York are to-day 
earning twelve pounds a week. 
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“Manhood Suffrage,’ 
just as Father Gapon in St. Petersburg - 


In like manner the four great packing 
houses of Chicago stopped competition 
and joined hands. The combination 
at once started in using the energies 
they had directed against each other 
to crush out or buy out all opposition. 
In 1901 Philip Armour died. In 1903 
Swift died, and Nelson Morris, growing 
old, retired. Armour had bought out 
Hammond, and now the whole organi- 
sation came under the control of J. 
Ogden Armour, alleged to be the 
coolest headed financial brain in 
America, feared by nearly every busi- 
ness man in the country. That young 
man to-day can raise the price of bread 
in England if he wishes to do so. He 
is not quite ready, but look out for 
to-morrow. 

Now, to show you how absolutely 
helpless a people possessing universal 
suffrage is in opposition to a man like 
Armour, I will give a short history of 
the effort to prevent the rise of another 
Rockefeller. Rockefeller won his 
monopoly by the illegal granting of 
rebates to him.- The railways not 
only allowed him to transport oil 
cheaper than any of his competitors, 
but actually paid him a fixed tribute 
on all the oil shipped by those com- 
petitors. For this criminal action no 
one has ever been punished. Rocke- 
feller was enabled through this vil- 
lainous partiality to bankrupt any 
man who dared continue in the oil 
business after he had ordered him to 
shut up his shop. It is always sup- 
posed that a free and untrammelled 
Press, by giving publicity to a wrong, 
can either right it, or at least prevent 
a similar wrong being again perpe- 
trated. This amiable belief appears to 
be absolutely unfounded. No man 
has been exposed oftener than John D. 
Rockefeller, yet he is the same shining 
light in the Baptist Church to-day that 
he always was. The people, however, 


were determined that there should be 
no more Rockefellers, and so they 
passed a just and stringent law called 
the Inter-State Commerce Act, and 
this was a national law that covered 
all States, supposed to be a much 
more important thing than a mere 
State law. It was enacted that there 
should be severe penalties inflicted 
upon the railway officials who gave 
rebates. They were to treat all alike, 
or go to gaol. The United States had 
the power to examine the books of a 
railway, to cross-question its em- 
ployees, to take every means of finding 
out the truth. Yet last year the rail- 
ways paid the Beef Trust something 
like four million pounds in rebates, and 
the officials who made this payment 
cannot legally be touched. 

How was this done ? 

It was done by the railway com- 
panies paying the Beef Trust rent for 
the use of the Beef Trust’s refrigerator 
cars. 
bargain. There was nothing in the 
Inter-State Commerce Act to prevent 
a railway from either buying or hiring 
cars. They were persuaded to rent 
the cars of the Beef Trust so that they 
might haul the products of the Beef 
Trust. The contracts were there for 
anyone to see. 

Suppose you had a private refrig- 
erator car, and you asked the railway 
to haul it on the same terms as they 
haul the Beef Trust cars. The polite 
railway official would answer you :— 

‘Certainly. Our rates are so much 
to the Beef Trust for hauling their 
cars; we'll take your car through to 
New York for exactly the same sum of 
money.”’ 

‘Oh, but,” say you to the official, 
“you pay the Beef Trust a couple of 
pounds in rent for each car. Will you 
give me the same for my car ? ” 

‘* Ah,”’ replies the suave official, “‘ we 
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hire those cars because we haven’t cars 
of our own. The National Packing 
Co. now loans us all the cars we need, 
and we don’t wish to hire yours.” 

“Then,” say you, “Tl place my 
meat in one of the National Packing 
Co.’s cars.” 

“Quite right,” says the railway 
official, “‘ but if you do vou'll have to 
pay them a still higher renting rate 
than we do, for you are taking one car, 
while we take thousands.” 

That ends the matter with the com- 
petitor. 

But aside from direct breaking of 
the law, the mere goodwill of railway 
officials to any one customer is prac- 
tically sufficient in these days of cut 
prices to handicap seriously the busi- 
ness of the favoured one’s competitors. 
What illwill may accomplish was 
strikingly illustrated on the Italian 
railways last month, where the “ pas- 
sive resistance ”’ of the officials para- 
lysed the whole railway service of Italy 
by simply putting in force the regula- 
tions which the directors had years 
before adopted for the operation of the 
trafic. The bye-laws said the carriages 
were to be kept clean. Very well. 
The employees cleaned them so care- 
fully that by the time the scrubbing 
and dusting were finished the train was 
half a day late in starting. Hereto- 
fore coal had been shovelled into the 
tender, but the regulations said it 
should be weighed. The scrupulous 
men now weighed every ounce of it. 
And so the game went on, and traffic 
was suspended. The American railway 
officials can ruin an exporter by merely 
side-tracking his refrigerator cars in 
the hot sun at some wayside station 
where no ice is to be had. The victim 
has ample redress according to law, 
but practically he is helpless, for the 
case will drag from court to court for 
years, at the will of the company, until 
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he is at last worn down by the weight 
of money and legal talent possessed 
by a great corporation. Land of 
Liberty ? Bless us and keep us all! 
They builded better than they knew 
who erected the great statue of Liberty 
in New York harbour with her back 
to all America and her face toward 
Europe, reversing the position of the 
statue in front of St. Paul’s— 


‘* Poor Queen Anne, she’s left in the lurch, 
Her face to a tavern, her back to the church.” 


When I think of the thousands of 
unfortunate people who are hopelessly 
ruined by a big financier so that he 
may have a thousand times more 
money than he can ever use, I recall 
to mind my own visit to the Chicago 
stockyards, and my photographing of 
Billy, years and years ago. I wonder 
if Billy is still alive. They called him 
the “‘ Bunco Steer.”” A bunco steerer 
is a man who accosts you on the street 
in friendly fashion, leads you to some 
low dive, and robs you. The bunco 
steering Billy of the Chicago stock- 
yards was a wonderful animal, who 
mixed among his kind in the pen, and 
when the word was given, led them 
unsuspecting up the inclined way until 
the door of the slaughterhouse was 
reached. Billy stood aside till all 
passed in to their doom, and then 
amiably trotted down the incline again. 
[ said to my conductor that ‘‘ Judas ” 
was a better name than Billy for that 
steer, and my guide was kind enough 
to laugh and say he thought so too. 

Mr. Armour possesses now a com- 
plete monopoly over fresh and salted 
meat, over fertilisers, bone-products, 
hides, articles made from horn, bristles, 
fresh fruit, and various other things. 
He has crushed out all but one of his 
competitors, and as J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Vanderbilt,.are behind that one 
there will either be. a big fight, or a 
sinister combine. On wheat, Indian 


corn, oats, barley, and other grain Mr. 
Armour’s monopoly is nearly com- 
pleted. He takes tribute from both the 
farmer in the West and the consumer in 
the East. Perhaps you think you can 
circumvent him by getting your wheat 
and flour from Canada. Read the Act 
now under discussion by the United 
States Legislature, giving a rebate of 
99 per cent. on every bushel of wheat 
brought from Canada to be exported 
as flour to Great Britain. While Great 
Britain is discussing the question 
whether Canada offers us anything or 
not, Mr. Armour will have made his 
offer to the Dominion, and paid cash. 
When you cable to Canada in the name 
of Imperialism to send you cheap 
wheat, so that your food won’t cost 
you more, your cablegram will share 
the fate of the one that went to Car- 
negie in Pittsburg. Canada will say :— 

“We're very sorry, but we must 
refer you to Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of 

*Chicago, an extremely nice young man, 
who pays cash down, and doesn’t dis- 
cuss fiscal questions.” 

Years ago the Skibbereen Eagle had 
its eye on the Czar of all the Russias, 
and, following so excellent an example, 
Britain has its eye on the Czar of all 
the Provisions. The Eye is our Consul 
in Chicago. In the latter part of 1902 
he made a report on the Beef Trust. 
At that time he saw no danger ahead, 
and believed the price of provisions 
would be regulated by the demand, as 
had formerly been the case. He points 
out that healthful competition is 
assured from the fact that the stock- 
yards all over the United States are 
open to everyone; that there are 
slaughterhouses in each stock-yard not 
controlled by the big packers, where 
any butcher may have animals killed 
which he has bought in the open 
market of the stock-yards. 

This was undoubtedly true at the 
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time it was written, but look you how 


frail a barrier such a condition of things: 


proved against the determination of 
one man who had resolved to collect 
a tribute from every meal table in the 


civilised world. To-day the Trust con- 
trols all the stockyards and slaughter- 
houses in the United States except 
one. A stockyard in Kansas City is 
still struggling against the octopus, but 
as it is doomed, and as 
probably it will have passed 
into the possession of the 
giant before these words 
are in print, I do not 
count it. 

The one exception is the 
property owned by Van- 
derbut and Morgan—the 
Chicago Stockyards. 
Like the Russian and 
Japanese armies, the op- 
posing forces have been 
facing each other all last 
winter, each apparently 
afraid to begin the battle. 
It is risky to prophesy, as 
is shown by the Foreign 
Office Report of Igo2 on 
the subject, but I think 
there will be no fight. 
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Vanderbilt and Morgan must know 
they cannot defeat Armour; Armour 
must know that he may not be able 
to defeat Vanderbilt and his strong 
captain, the Miles Standish of present 
day finance. 

A former Vanderbilt gave expression 
to an Wuminating phrase which was 
published in a Chicago newspaper, and 
made as big a furore over the country 
as did Bryan’s “Cross of gold,” 
uttered in the same sensational city. 
The phrase was, “The public be 
d——d.” Now is the time for his 
successor to meditate on the eternal 
truth of that phrase from an American 
magnate’s point of view, make a com- 
bination with young Armour, “an 
Armour-plated agreement,” as _ they 
call it over there, and unitedly force 
the public to foot the bill. I therefore 
venture to predict that this is what will 
be done. 

It is rather extraordinary, with all 
the talk going forward about cheap 
food, that the struggle for cheap food 
will take place in another country, 
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and that England will have no say in 
the matter at all. Britain’s business, 
as always, will be to “ Pay, pay, pay.” 
I think Armour’s real fight will take 
place with another young man whose 
name is Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States. I have a tremen- 
dous admiration for President Roose- 
velt, and I hope he will not be offended 
when that fight comes on to find me 
placing my bet on J. Ogden Armour. 
I believe that the courageous President 
will tackle Mr. Armour, and I also 
believe that for the first time in his 
life he will be defeated. The President 
will be fighting for principle, backed by 
a very lukewarm and partly purchas- 
able legislature. Armour will be fight- 
ing for a world monopoly, and a revenue 
to which the wealth of India isn’t a 
circumstance. 

But we must not allow all this to 
bother us here in England. Let us 
have a good time discussing that 
amusing question represented by the 
phrase, ‘‘ Your food will cost you 
more.” 


IGITUR 


By ANGELA GORDON 


SAGELY has some poet sung: 

“Let’s be merry while we're young ” ; 
Since no man has eyes to sec 

Where the traps of grim Death be; 
Hidden close he lies in wait, 
Pouncing on us soon or late, 


Sp2ring no one. 


So the wise 


-Take the poet’s sound advice, 
ye Laugh and revel, leaving sorrow 
For a problematic morrow. 
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ILLY opened his dark eyes one 
B morning on a sun-filled room. 
He smiled, half asleep. The 

world was a glorious place. 

The very ewer on the washstand 
sparkled- with joy; the looking-glass 
scintillated with it. Through the win- 
dow—open at the top—came_ the 
joyous songs of birds. They called to 
him, laughing and rippling with happi- 
ness. Billy stretched up two sturdy 
arms, and his eyes grew bright. He 
tumbled off the bed and trotted to the 
window. He pushed it up and leant 
out. All the joy of the world rushed 
with the soft bright rush of early 
morning to greet him. Over in the 
east there was still the faint pinkness 
of a glorious dawn. But Billy leant, 
further and further—he began to 
whistle, softly, jubilantly, mimicking 
the thrush who sang in the apple tree 
—further he leant—but still it wasn’t 
enough. With a jerk he pulled himself 
back into the room, and made for the 


swimming, 
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Binky. 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 


Lllustraled by Albert Clarke 


door. Barefooted, pyjamaed, he 
pattered down the stairs. The house 
was very quiet: all the world seemed 
to belong to him and the birds outside. 
He joined them by way of the window 
in the passage. “ Hulloa!” he said, 
and ran on to the warm grass of the 
lawn. He ran and ran; the grass 
was warm in the sun, cool and still, 
dew-laden in the shade. Billy lay 
down and rolled in it, over and over, 
rubbing his cheek into it, chuckling 
every now and then, sitting up and 
surveying his golden world. He 
picked up a handful of stones from the 
gravel paths, and sat on the grass 
throwing them at a fallen leaf. Then 
he rose and went on, out of the green 
gate into the lanes. He came to the 
duck pond where the white ducks were 
and, slipping out of his 
pyjamas, he slid into the water and 
tried its depth. Luckily its deepest 
part was only as high as Billy’s neck. 
‘“ Hulloa!”? he said. The ducks fled 


quacking and swearing. Bailly laughed, 
and dug his feet into the mud at the 
bottom. He loved to feel it go squelch 
between his toes. The water was beau- 
tifully cold, but rather thick. Billy 
emerged caked with slime. He rolled 
on the grass to clean himself, and 
added streaks of mould to the slime. 
He got into his pyjamas thoughtfully. 
When he saw that they too had become 
slimy and streaky, he turned him about 
and went back into the garden, and, 
by way of the open window, re-entered 
the house. He had no intention of 
being naughty. He felt good 
from top to tce, so he crept 
up to his little room full of 
good purpose. He would wash 
himself and his pyjamas. With 
his brown face very earnest, 
he wrestled with the ewer. It 
was heavy, and inconveniently 
full of water. By the time it 
found itself on the floor a good 
deal of the water had left it, 
and Billy and the carpet had 
absorbed it between them. 
Warm, but undaunted, Billy 
lifted the basin down, and 
filled it with water ; he filled it 
very full, the better to cleanse 
himself. Then he wriggled 
himself out! of his pyjamas 
and got into the basin. He 
sat down, and was surprised at 
the ridiculous way the water 
jumped up all round him, and 
leapt out on to the floor, swamp- 
ing the carpet. He sighed, 
and, stepping out, tried to mop 
it up with towels and his py- 
jamas. Somehow matters did 
not seem to get any drier or 
better. ‘‘ Bed at six ’clock,” 
Billy decided, and getting into 
some clothes went out into the 
garden again. As he passed 
the bathroom door it struck 


- 
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him that he might have done his cleans- 
ing more satisfactorily in there. He 
hadn’t thought of it before. Once out 
in the world again he didn’t think of it 
anymore. He ran as hard ashe could, 
ran and ran, till his face was as red 
and moist as the pinks in the garden 
with the dew on them. Then he 
caught somewhere on a rusty nail pro- 
jecting from a wall, and a rending 
sound brought him to a standstill. 
He surveyed the long zig-zag tear in 
his blouse, and sighed. ‘‘ Bed at five 
clock !”’ and he sat down, breathing 


“HE WRESTLED WITH THE EWER. IT WAS HEAVY AND INCONVENIENTLY 
FULL OF WATER.” 
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hard. Over the hedge on the opposite 
side of the road an old horse eyed him 
friendlily. ‘“‘ Hulloa!” Billy said, in 
the earnest tones of deepest ecstasy. 
He got up and clambered up the bank 
over the way. The blackberry bushes 
scratched him, but he pushed on deter- 
minedly, till at last his eager little hand 
was stroking the warm softness of the 
horse’s nose. Billy talked to him in 
correct horse language. He clambered 
still higher—at the expense of a large 
scratch on his chin. The old horse 
stood very still ; occasionally he turned 
a beautiful benign eye on the earnest 
little mortal who was engaged in rub- 
bing him down, to the accompaniment 
of an exceedingly groom-like hiss be- 
tween his teeth. It is a question 
whether, in all the world, there was a 
happier mortal than Billy at that 
moment. 

Joe Harcourt striding along the road 
chuckled as he caught sight of him. 

‘“Mornin’ youngster. Why don’t 
you come along with me and have a 
look at the horseflesh in my stables ? 
Don’t say I’ve anything to come 
up to that,’ with an amused glance 
at the old farm horse, “‘ but I could 
do you a couple of decent hunters a 

‘““Comin’,” Billy interrupted laconic- 
ally. He bade the horse good-bye, and 
scrambled down the bank. Once in 
the road he regarded the various tears 
in his attire thoughtfully. ‘‘ Bed at 
four ’clock!”’ Billy’s notions of time 
included nothing less than hours. 

‘Eh ? ” ejaculated Harcourt, ‘ send 
you to bed at four for tearing your 
clothes ? Hard lines, youngster !”’ 

“T ’spect,” Billy observed with a 
far-seeing eye, “it'll be bed at two 
‘clock fore I get home.” 

They walked along in silence awhile, 
Billy manfully and _ triumphantly 
stretching his short legs in emulation 
of his companion’s stride. 


“Miss Primrose your favourite 
Aunt, Bill ? ” Joe Harcourt queried in 
his hearty voice. 

‘She’s grit all through,” 
assured him earnestly. 

‘* Bet she is,” Harcourt agreed and 
sighed. Sighs were unusual with him, 
so was the gravity that settled momen- 
tarily on his red face. 

‘‘T pulled her hair once upon a time, 
Bill! Did, really!” 

Billy saw nothing interesting or 
remarkable in that. 

‘“What’s the hunters’ names ?”’ he 
asked: 

“Lightfoot and Kate. She was a 
little bit of a thing ; you’d never have 
dreamt she’d have grown ss 

“What colour ? ”’ 

“Eh 2? Oh—ah—chestnut and roan. 
I say, Bill, is she awfully fond of you ? ” 

‘Which is the best goer ? ”’ 

‘* Makes a great fuss over you, I bet, 
and you don’t appreciate it a bit———”’ 

“Which zs?” Billy emphasised his 
query with an energetic pull. 

‘“Eh? Is what? Look here, Bill, 
how’d you like to come to my place 
with Miss Primrose one day, and have 
a blow-out ? Cousin’s comin’ day 
after to-morrow.” 

‘All right,” Bully responded ; 
‘“which ts the best goer >? ”’ 

He visited Harcourt’s stables, talked 
with the grooms, to their visible delight, 
inspected the horses, gave his opinion 
on their various points, joined a stable 
boy in his breakfast, and was finally 
escorted half-way home by his host. 

Left alone, Billy trotted contentedly 
along the sunny lanes. The world was 
stirring now: he met farm labourers 
and other humans, but still there was 
that wonderful new, fresh sort of 
feeling about it all—the feeling that 
made him shout and whistle and throw 
stones. Billy felt good, so good that 
he stood still when he reached the little 


Billy 
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green gate, and looked about him wist- 
fully. He didn’t know he was looking 
wistful, and he didn’t know that he 
was trying to think of something to do 
for someone. If he had known he 
would have curled his short nose in 
derision, and would have felt alarmedly 
that perhaps he was growing into a 
‘““namby,’’ such as his father had been 
at his age. He stood there, seriously, 
by the little green gate. His eyes 
travelled at last to a bed of clove 
carnations, and Billy’s face broke into 
a beam of joy. 

“Tl ‘do’ the vases in the drawin’- 
room for Aunt Primrose ! ” 

He climbed over the gate—Billy 
never condescended to unlatch a gate— 
and made for the clove carnations. 
They sent out a beautiful warm scent, 
and Billy whistled as he picked. The 
camations who chose to be_ plucked 
with no stalks he flung aside on the 
gravel path. Looking up he saw that 
Miss Primrose’s window blind was 
raised—he must hurry. Off he scuttled 
to the beds of nasturtiums and mari- 
golds by the gate; he picked two tall 
white lilies, some geraniums, and 
lavender. Then, laden with his huge 
bunch, strewing the path as he went, 
he made his way to the drawing-room ; 
he dodged John and entered unseen. 
He dropped his flowers on to a lounge, 
and began to collect some empty vases. 
From the hall came Martha’s voice, 
singing “‘ Rule Britannia”? and “ God 
save the King ” alternately. The two 
songs formed the whole of her reper- 
toive, and she had at least one snciere 
admirer in Billy. But just now Billy 
was sunk deep in the problem of how 
he was to get a jug of water with which 
to fill the vases, without being caught 
in.the act by either Martha or John, or 
both. He managed it at last, and 
filling the vases felt deeply content till 
he heard loud ejaculations from Martha 
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which smote him with sudden dismay, 
for the ejaculations referred to some 
iniquitous, mysterious person who had 
turned on a tap and left it running— 
spoiling her kitchen, and doing appa- 
rently unheard of mischief. 

“Bed,” said Billy, “at three 
clock !”’ And as he said it the beau- 
tiful Wedgwood vase in his hands 
slipped and fell to the floor. Bully 
looked down at the three pieces, and 
his face grew red. 

‘* Bed,” said Billy, “‘ bed at He 
drew a deep breath, “‘ bed now!” 
For the vase was Miss Agatha’s, and 
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. it had been Miss Agatha’s mother’s 
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once upon a time, and before that 
it had been Miss Agatha’s mother’s 
mother’s and grandmother’s and great- 
grandmother’s. Billy thought upon 
all that, and suddenly he turned and 
ran from the room; he ran down the 
garden paths, and out at the green 
gate. Through the lavender bush he 
caught sight of the gleam of a white 
gown, and knew that it belonged to 
Miss Primrose. He ran up the road 
as fast as he could go for a little way, 
then his step slackened, and he walked 
soberly, frowning in _ dissatisfied 
thought. He _ stood still, thinking 
hard. He burrowed his hands into his 
pockets. When he met Anthony Seldon 
he burst out, “I’m not frightened ! 
I’m naughty ! ” | 7 

‘It’s the more likely, I should say,” 
Anthony responded dryly. | 

Billy nodded. 

“Tm runnin’ ’way. If I went back 
I’d have to go right off to bed for all the 
day ! t 23 

“Hard lines, old chap. What’s it 
all about ? ” 

There was something in the small 
brown face raised to his, something in 
the dark eyes that belied the “ naughty 
boy ” theory. 

Billy kicked a stone along the road 
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in silence. 
him, waiting. 

‘* Sometimes,” quoth Billy earnestly, 
“you want a man, don’t you?” and 
forthwith told his tale. 

When he had done, Anthony ob- 
served, “Oh, well, you know, there’s 
nothing for it but going back and 
owning up.” 

“Tm not frightened——” 

“Of course you’re not. So you'll 
have to go back. I say, Billy, let’s 
come and see if we can find—er—one 
of your aunts. Which one would you 
like to tell it to ? ” 

“Aunt Primrose,” Billy said. 

“Oh, would you ? 
chap. I wonder where we'd find 
her ?” 

““She’s in the garden. I know. 
Come ‘long. And then I’ll go to bed.” 

‘You're a Spartan, Billy.” 

Billy didn’t say anything. He kept 
his mouth shut tight. His eyes roamed 
over the sunshiny world; he heard 
all the birds singing and talking, and 
he went on straight for a hot little 
bed in a hot little room, with all the 
birds and their world shut out by a 
blind. His legs went quicker and 
quicker; he had a queer longing to 
get there at once, and have done 
with it. 

Miss Primrose was standing by the 
green gate. In her hands she held 
several carnation heads. The morning 
breeze was ruffling her hair a little. 
She laughed as they drew near. “‘ Isn’t 
it a glorious day ?”’ she said, and her 
voice laughed too. “ But oh, Bailly, 
Billy, my poor carnations!” 

Billy didn’t wait to get inside the 
gate. He blurted his tale out at once. 
“| woke up and it was all sunny, and 
the birds were yellin’ like anythin’— 
and I jus’ went out——-” and so on 
down to the breaking of the Wedgwood 
vase. 


Anthony walked beside 


Let’s hurry, old 


Miss Primrose listened gravely, her 
eyes on his face. When he _ had 
finished, she looked out and around 
the world, and she understood. She 
spoke very gently. 

“Run straight to Aunt Agatha, 
Billy, now—at once—and tell her just 
as you have told me.” 

‘““Can’t you send me to bed, Aunt 
Primrose ?”’ he demurred. 

“Aunt Agatha is in the morning- 
room. Run and tell her, Billy. I 
want you to doit. It is her vase, you 
know. Tell her just as you have told 
me—right from the beginning.” 

Billy went laggingly. They watched 
him in silence. He looked back with 
reproachful gaze. Miss Primrose 
laughed oddly. ‘ He thinks I’m cruel 
to desert him.” 

‘You think Miss Anstruther will 
understand ?”” There was doubt in 
Anthony’s tone. 

“Yes. She was looking out into 
the garden just now ”? Miss Prim- 
rose broke off. She sighed : “ My poor 
carnations! I’m going to put them 
into a flat bowl »? She broke off 
again, and they stood by the gate in 
silence. 

She turned to him gravely. “I 
understand poor Billy’s exuberance of 
energy and goodness so well, don’t 
you?” 

6 Yes.’’ 

They were silent again. She lifted 
her hands and buried her face in her 
carnations. “‘Oh,  they’re lovely! 
Everything’s lovely!” 

‘“May I smell them ? ” 

She raised her hands, palms upwards, 
and he bent his head. When he 
raised it, he did not say anything. 

She moved a step from the gate, and 
picked up a sprig of mignonette. “I 
have been round the garden collecting 
Billy’s dropped flowers,” she said, her 
eyes down bent to the mignonette. 
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‘*HE LOOKED BACK WITH REPROACHFUL GAZE.’ 


“TI didn’t discover my poor stalkless 
carnations till just now.” 

“T wish,” Anthony said, ‘I wish 
I could paint.” 

She looked along the twisting gravel 
path, at the lawn, the flower beds, all 


flooded with sunshine. “It would 
make a charming picture,” she said. 
‘But you don’t know how charm- 


ing,” Anthony said earnestly. 


She stood on the path, a white 


figure glinting with sunshine, 
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hands full of the deep red carnations, 
and she answered demurely, “ You 
mean when one is used to a charming 
picture one doesn’t see its beauty so 
keenly as a fresh eye? But I don’t 
agree with that, at all.” 

‘Don’t you? It’s a nice sort of 
conceited, bombastic interpretation to 
give to my words, anyway.” 

She raised her head; her gleaming 
hair, unshaded by hat, framed her 
surprised face. 

‘*Didn’t you mean that ? ” 

And he laughed out. 

‘Oh, of course I meant that! What 
else should I mean ? ” 
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“Tm glad — you're 
amused,” she said; “it’s 
so mice to see anyone 
in high spirits.” 
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“Just at this mo- 
ment,” Anthony © said 
deliberately, “at this 


moment I’m absolutely 
and thoroughly happy.” 
‘* How interesting! Do 
go on.” 
*’ Very well. The mo- 
ment has passed. I’m 


not thoroughly happy 
now. I want more. I 
want " 


‘* That’s greedy!” she 
interrupted. ° I’m going 
in now.” 

He _ looked 
gravely. 

T think I’m like Billy 
—I’m getting into mis- 
chief through sheer ex- 
-* cess of joy inthe beauty 
of—the morning.” 

- “ Good-bye,” she said. 

‘“Miss Anstruther,” 
his voice was very quict, 
‘T think when Billy is 
liberated he will want 
a job.” 


her 


at 


ce A job ? 33 

‘** Yes, to do something for some one. 
He’s brimming over with the energy of 
longing ” He paused. 

She nodded. 

“TIT think I understand. I,’ she 
smiled, “will ask him to weed the 
garden !” 

** Splendid ! ” 

She walked on. 

‘* Good-bye.” 

She looked back. He was leaning 
on the gate looking at her. 

‘“TI—I_ can’t shake hands.” She 
gave a little laugh, and looked down 
at the carnation heads. 


He opened the gate suddenly, and 
in a stride was beside her. 

““ If you'll let me hold some in one 
hand.’ His tone was so earnest that 
she laughed at him. ‘“ Will you ?”’ he 
went on. “Do! I think you would 
if—please do!” 

She dropped the carnations, one by 
one, into his outstretched palm, till she 
had only so many as she could hold 
in one hand. Then they shook hands. 

““ Thanks,” Anthony said. He gave 
her back the carnations, and, raising 
his hat, went through the little green 
gate again. 

She laughed back as she hurried up 
the path. “I feel like a Freemason— 
performing some mystic ceremonial ! ”’ 

She did not turn again till she was 
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round the bend of the path, then she 
paused, and glanced back through a 
gap in the laurels. 

Anthony was still just outside the 
gate. He was bending his head to 
look at something he held; as he 
straightened himself she turned swiftly 
and went on her way. She glanced 
down at the carnation heads in her 
hands, and her eyes lit. ‘“ He—he 
might have had one with a stalk!” 
and she laughed softly. 

‘““Aunt Primrose,” Billy appeared 
on the path, a large slice of bread and 
jam in his hand, “Aunt Aggythar 
says have you had the seccytin ? And 
would you like all the whole garden 
watered after breakfast, Aunt Prim- 
rose ?”’ 


Another Billy story will appear in the May IDLER. 


I WONDER 


By MARY FARRAH 


I WONDER why the world is bright 
No matter what the weather, 

So full of beauty and delight, 
For us to share together ; 

I wonder why the skies should be 
So deeply blue above you— 

Perhaps it’s just because, you see, 


I love you! 


I wonder why my heart should sing 
All day a song of gladness, 

Why every season should be spring, 
No thought of care or sadness ; 

Why every night the stars should glow 
With meanings new above me— 

Perhaps it’s just because I know 


You love me! 
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By BEATRICE BARHAM 


Liustvated by C. Gilbert Holiday 


“ When Lady Melissa comes back to her home, 
She brings good luck to Blount of Brome”’ 


Dick !” 
Sir Anthony Blount spoke 
lightly and with a_ kind of 
half-laugh, as he threw himself into an 
armchair in Dick Hylton’s chambers. 
His feelings were too deep to permit of 
even an approach to seriousness. He 
did not remember to have had that 
particular sensation in his throat since 
he left off wearing frocks. He had had 
no lunch for one thing, and that— 
humiliating thought—is apt to leave 
one at the mercy of one’s emotions. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “it’s all up 
with the poor old court. I have been 
in the city all the morning bothering 
with the lawyers, but it seems the end 
has come.” 

He laughed again, and did it better 
this time, but he did not deceive Dick 
Hylton, who understood all that he 
did not put into words. He did not 
himself, as a matter of fact, find much 
use for words as a means of expressing 
emotion. 

‘““In the city all the morning?” 
Dick’s voice was soothingly matter of 
fact. “* And had nothing to eat, I'll 
wager!’ He was an understanding 
kind of man, and he saw that there 
were lines round Sir Anthony’s mouth 
which had not been there in the morn- 
ing, and that his eyes were haggard. 

Dick rang the bell. “Tea and 
sandwiches,” he ordered. 

‘** Perhaps something may turn up 
even yet!” he suggested when the 
door had closed on the servant. 


6 ]" all up with the old place, 


‘“What could turn up now?” de- 
manded Sir Anthony crossly, with his 
hands in his pockets, his shoulders 
up, and staring gloomily out of the 
window. 

‘‘ No,” he continued, ‘“‘ the old house 
will have to be sold after all—and I 
love it, Dick, as if it were alive—every 
old stone of it, every tree; the very 
rooks in the trees! I suppose the 
feeling is in my blood—there have been 
Blounts at Brome Court for hundreds 
of years—and it is left for me to be the 
last. I have scraped and mortgaged 
and struggled to put off this moment, 
but nothing can save it now.” 

It was fortunate that Sir Anthony 
was Standing with his back to the room, 
for there was a look of sympathy in 
Dick Hylton’s eyes which he would not 
have had discovered for a fortune— 
and he was a poor man. However, he 
held a theory that it was, bad for the 
health to take life seriously. He 
glanced meditatively at the back of his 
friend’s head. 

‘“An American heiress might turn 
up—with a little searching,” he sug- 
gested hopefully. . 

sir Anthony bent his brows on his 
angrily. ‘* You might have spared me 
that, old man. I shall have lost more 
than Brome Court when I marry a 
woman for her money—that is, suppos- 
ing she would have me.” 

Dick was ‘not in the least hurt at 
the reception his suggestion had met 
with. He had roused Sir Anthony 
from his retrospectively sentimental 
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mood, so the American heiress had 
served her purpose after all. 


* * * * * 


That night Sir Anthony travelled 
down to Brome Court. He arrived in 
the late twilight of the summer evening. 
It was a moment when the old house 
seemed always to have an tinspeakable 
charm about it. He walked home from 
the station. The lanes were sweet 
with the scent of honeysuckle. The 
exquisite stillness of the country in 
itself gave one a keen sensation of 
pleasure after the noise and dust of 
town. And yet the very loveliness of 
the scene made his heartache the 
keener. When he reached a_ spot 
where the house was in full view, he 
stood motionless looking at it. One 
wing dated back to the eleventh 
century ; most of the structure, 
however, was Elizabethan. 
History said that the first 
Blount to possess the place 
had won it from a friend by a 
game of chance—a proceeding 
not considered by any means 
discreditable in those days. 
Moreover, the first Blount had 
at least known enough to value 
his prize when once secured, 
which was more than the 
earlier owner had done, and he 
spent a large fortune in re- 
storing the already decaying 
old building, and in laying out 
gardens of rare beauty, en- 
gaging for the purpose no less 
a personage than the designer 
of the gardens of Hampton 
Court Palace. And now, as 
it happened, with a kind of 
poetical justice, that same love 
of cards and gaming which had 
brought the place into the 
family, was to be indirectly the 
means of its loss. Not from 
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any gambling proclivities on the part 
of Sir Anthony, whose fortunes as 
well as disposition inclined him to a 
healthy moderation in all things, but 
through the undisciplined extravagance 
and self-indulgence of his grandfather, 
from whom he had inherited the 
hopelessly encumbered estates. 

Mrs. Bates, the housekeeper, who, 
with the help of a girl from the village, 
constituted the indoor staff of Brome 
Court at this time, served Sir Anthony’s 
very late dinner by the wide windows 
of the dining-room, which were open 
to the scented night air. The candles 
flickered softly in the faint breeze. 
From the panelled oak walls the por- 
traits of other Blounts looked down on 
this, the last of their line. Sir Anthony 


fancied he read reproach in their eyes. 
He had himself the high cheek-bones, 


‘‘ir’s ALL UP WITH THE OLD PLACE, DICK.” 
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the big, beaky nose, the sandy hair, 
the pale but bold blue eyes, the gallant 
bearing, even the freckles which were 
the heritage of all the Blounts. They 
were men who left the impress of their 
characters on their surroundings. The 
history of the whole neighbourhood 
was bound up with the name; there 
were traditions, superstitions, even 
ghosts of dead and gone Blounts. It 
was said that old Sir Trevor Blount, 
when any misfortune was hovering over 
Brome, always walked upon the ter- 
race carrying a paper bearing a great 
red seal. A more benevolent ghost 
was that of Lady Melissa. Her ap- 
pearance, walking in the garden, was 
supposed to herald good fortune to the 
family. There was an ancient bit of 
doggerel setting forth this particular 
superstition :— 


‘“ When Lady Melissa comes back to her home, 
She brings good luck to Blount of Brome.” 


As Mrs. Bates served Sir Anthony’s 
dinner she wept, as she handed his 
soup, at the news he unfolded regarding 
the passing of his house into other 
hands. 

“And they do say, sir,” she 
sobbed, “that Lady Melissa has been 
seen walking in the garden.” 

Sir Anthony had but small respect 
for the tradition of his family. He 
lifted his glass and gazed mockingly 
into the dusky corner where hung the 
portrait of a slender, white-robed girl 
with beautiful eyes that had a coquet- 
tish droop at the corners. He bowed 
low with deferential grace. 

““Dear young ancestress,” he ad- 
dressed the picture, “if you would 
bring good fortune to the ‘house, 
now is your chance—your last chance— 
the chance of your life, if you permit 
the seeming anachronism ? ”’ 

Mrs. Bates, who did not hold with 
levity in regard to the supernatural, 


became more tearful at his reckless 
mood. 

“It’s awful to hear you, sir, 
joking about such things, and I’m sure 
it’s very unlucky.” 

But Sir Anthony only laughed with 
a wicked light in his pale blue eye, and 
blew a kiss to his great-great-great- 
grandmother, who, eternally youthful, 
smiled back at him, looking down from 
the place where she had passed most 
of her days. Who shall say that some- 
thing of the spirit of a race does not 
linger about the spot which it inhabited 
for a century or two? 

Sir Anthony’s seeming lightness 
covered a bitter, aching discontent. 
He could not sleep that night, and he 
sat for long by the open latticed window 
of his room. The summer night was 
scarcely dark, and he could dimly see 
the outlines of the clipped yews and 
other evergreens, the chief wonders of 
the Brome gardens. There were 
strange animals, toads, crocodiles, as 
well as chairs and tables and other 
quaint devices, all cut from the living 
green. 

He could see, too, the dim gleam of 
the roses growing in the prim, box- 
bordered beds; but he was thinking 
of none of these things. Suddenly his 
keen, far-seeing eye was caught by a 
white shape moving about near the 
roses—or at least so he fancied. Was 
it a swaying flower branch? He 
watched until his eyes felt strained, 
and he had perforce to close them. 
When he opened them the white shape 
was still there and unmistakably 
moving. It looked like a white-robed 
figure. Almost without conscious voli- 
tion he found his lips repeating the 
lines familiar to him from boyhood :— 

‘* When Lady Melissa c omes back to her home, 

She brings good luck to Blount of Brome.” 

The quick gleam of anticipated 
adventure sprang into his eyes. 
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““ HE RAISED HIS GLASS AND GAZED MOCKINGLY AT THE PORTRAIT.” 


‘‘Has my toast then charmed my 
lady forth ? I will have speech with 
my fair ancestress.” 

Noiselessly he slipped through the 
quiet house and let himself into the 
cool, dewy freshness of the night. 

The white figure was no longer in 
sight when he was on a level with it, 
but swiftly and with light steps he 
hurried across the velvet turf to the 
part of the gardens where grew the 
quaint old yew trees and cut bushes. 


The air was heavily sweet with the 
breath of scented stocks and roses. 
When he arrived at the box hedge, 
he went with a cat-like tread as though 
stalking some timid animal. He peered 
expectantly through the hedge which, 
maze-like, surrounded this part of the 


garden. 
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“It’s a woman—alive or His 
breath was coming fast and thick as 
he gazed fascinated and as if glued to 
the spot. He could see the girl quite 
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plainly, for already the sky was paling. 
She wore soft white clinging draperies, 
inset with lace, as in the painting of 
Lady Melissa. The graceful folds of 
the delicate fabric showed every move- 
ment of the lithe, upright young 
figure. 

She was very erect, and carried her 
head with a certain proud confidence. 
She hummed softly to herself as she 
walked from bed to bed lightly lifting 
a rose here and there, but plucking 
none. In this way she approached 
nearer and nearer to Sir Anthony in 
his hiding place. Her face looked of 
unearthly beauty seen in the dim light. 
There was an exquisite transparency 
about her complexion, and her neck 
rising bare and slender from her gown 
looked very girlish and as creamy 
white as the petals of a rose. But it 
was her eyes which made Sir Anthony’s 
blood run faster. He had never seen 
such eyes. They had a kind of droop 
at the outer corners where the lashes 
seemed longer, and the mouth had a 
childish downward curve which seemed 
to match the eyes. | 

There was -doubtless about Sir 
Anthony a certain vein of recklessness. 
Inherited very probably from those 
ancestors of his, whose wild, ungoverned 
acts had in days gone by been the talk 
of the country side. It required only 
the opportunity to bring it out. 

“Tf she’s a ghost,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘I shall find out; if not ” 
and he shrugged his shoulders expres- 
sively as though he shifted the respon- 
sibility from him. 

He waited in breathless excitement 
until the girl was almost beside him, 
and then he stepped suddenly forth 
and with a quick motion placed his 
hand on her wrist as if he would prevent 
her escape. The arm was warm and 
soft to his touch. If a ghost she was 
not of the conventional transparency. 


She did not cry out or make any sound, 
but turned her exquisite eyes upward 
to Sir Anthony’s face and regarded him 
with a breathless, startled air. 

There was a moment’s pause. Her 
face had whitened a little in the pale 
grey light. She tried to withdraw her 
hand, but Sir Anthony held it tight. 

“Are you the Lady Melissa?” he 
asked in a slow puzzled undertone, his 
eyes fixed with an embarrassing intent- 
ness on her face. The girl only an- 
swered by a quick upward glance at 
his face, and then her long lashes 
drooped again, but the strained tension 
of her figure relaxed. Her lips curved. 
The colour slowly came back to her 
face. 

Again Sir Anthony repeated his 
question, and at last she answered him. 

‘““IT—I am Melissa—yes ” she 
faltered in a voice so low he could with 
difficulty catch it, and which had a 
nervous break in it. : 

Sir Anthony stooped slightly, the 
better to see the face she kept so per- 
sistently turned from him. ‘“ And you 
come back here to—to bring good luck 
to Brome ?”’ he queried gently; ‘‘ or 
did you love these gardens so much in 
your life that now you return to them 
year after year?” 

Lady Melissa gave another quick 
upward glance at him. “ Yes, I do 
love the yew gardens,” she murmured, 
‘“more, I think, than any spot on 
earth.” 

‘‘ T, too, love them,” said Sir Anthony 
simply. “And I, too, shall return to 
them a hundred years from now. 
Promise you will meet me here then, 
Melissa.” 

He drew her gently, but relentlessly, 
to a rustic seat behind which a wall of 
evergreen had _ grown. ‘ Promise, 
Melissa!’ he urged, as he bent his 
head earnestly towards her, filled with 
a desire to make her look at him again. 
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Faint mirth curved the corner of her 
lips. 

“Why are there no women in the 
world like you now, Melissa ? I could 
worship you for ever. Tell me, if you 
were alive, do you think you could 
ever learn to—to—care for me, as you 
cared for my ancestor? I have never 
spoken to any other woman like 
this.” 

There was a quality in Sir Anthony’s 
voice which, when he wanted anything 
—according to Mrs. Bates—would wile 
the very birds off the branches. There 
was an undercurrent of deep feeling in 
it now. Lady Melissa trembled slightly. 

To be quite frank, Sir Anthony, 
being of a practical mind, was perfectly 
aware that this was no ghostly visitant, 
but he was more puzzled by her presence 
at such an hour than if he had been 
able to account for it in the simpler 
manner. There was not a house ex- 
cept cottages nearer than two miles, 
so where could she have come from ? 

There was, nevertheless, method in 
his apparent madness. 

** T think I must go now,” murmured 
Lady Melissa vaguely. “‘ The—the sun 
will soon be rising.” 

Sir Anthony would not look towards 
the east. He looked at her instead. 
‘““I suppose you dissolve into mist at 
the first gleam of the rising sun ? ” 

There was a flicker of mirth in the 
glance which she flashed at him. It 
made the piquant face more absolutely 
bewitching than ever. 

‘““I must go,” she repeated again 
rather nervously. 

Sir Anthony felt his heart beating, 
although he was not ordinarily given 
to nervous tremors. He moved a 
shade nearer his companion. 

** Tell me, dear mist maiden—this is 
surely a time when we can speak frankly 
and dispense with worldly convention- 
alities—if I had lived in your time, or if 
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you lived in mine, do you think you 
could ever have cared for me as I care 
for you? As you are so soon to dis- 
solve into vapour, you will answer me 


truly 2?” 


There was a certain something—a 
vibrating of earnestness—an eagerness 
which, in spite of herself, thrilled the 
mist maiden. Some strange feeling 
seemed to seal her lips and prevent her 
from a denial which she knew would 
be untrue. What was the irresistible 
influence which this man’s very pre- 
sence seemed to have upon her? Or 
was it only the scene, the hour, the 
circumstances ? As if compelled, she 
raised her expressive eyes slowly to his, 
where they finally rested. 

** Tf—if ”’ she faltered, just above 
her breath. Her lips said no more, but 
there was no denial in her eyes. . 

Then a strange thing happened. Sir 
Anthony yielded to the impulse which, 
truth to tell, had been lurking in his 
wilful, reckless mind since the moment 
he saw that haughtily curved little 
mouth and those coquettishly drooped 
eyes. He suddenly stooped and gently 
kissed her. 

The scene changed as if by magic. 
The little idyll was over. The rays of 
the rising sun gilded the tree tops. 
That weird, unearthly light which is 
just before sunrise lifted. All the 
strange animals of quaintly - cut 
greenery seemed to come to life and 
to be looking at them. Melissa’s face 
was no longer pale and ethereal. She 
rose to her full slender height and her 
drooping eyes looked haughtily down 
at him. He had not till that moment 
realised her full beauty. Melissa’s 
voice trembled. 

‘“* How—how dare you ?” 

There was hypocritical penitence in 
Sir Anthony’s voice. “‘ Forgive me!” 
he pleaded with seeming humility. 
““I—I must have been mad. What 
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can I say? But listen, dear. While 
I live I shall kiss no other woman as 
He dropped on one knee before her. 
The Blounts are not handsome men, 
but Sir Anthony had a compelling 
charm of voice and manner. 

‘*In token of my pledge, I give you 
this ring, which no Blount ever parts 
-with during his life except to one 
woman.” 

Melissa gazed at him with a kind of 
fascination. Almost without her own 
volition he gently took her hand, 
which was pink-tipped and soft and 
warm, and on it he placed the ring of 
ancient Venetian workmanship, which, 
as he said, was never given by a Blount 
except to the woman with whom he 
had pledged his faith. 

In another moment Melissa stood 
alone, and almost fancied that she had 
been dreaming, but slowly she lifted 
her hand, and there indeed was the 
great gleaming ring. She made one 
hasty step towards the hedge, and then 
stopped undecided. Finally, she 
walked slowly away with her long 
clinging draperies trailing unheeded 
behind her. 

The next morning Mrs. Bates had 
an unaccustomed complaint to make. 

“You have not eaten breakfast, Sir 
Anthony,” she wailed unhappily. Sir 
Anthony was indeed heavy-eyed, 
melancholy and distrait; his glance 
kept straying to the portrait of Lady 
Melissa. After his attempt at break- 
fast he wandered disconsolately forth. 
All his troubles had returned upon him 
with redoubled force upon the arrival 
of his business letters. 

His terrier followed at his heels, tail 
down. He shared his master’s moods 
as well as his fortunes. There was one 
thing though which could always arouse 
Ruffie from the lowest spirits, and that 
was the discovery of a strange cat 
about the premises. On this occasion 


Sir Anthony’s rather disagreeable re- 
flections were broken in upon by a loud 
barking and yelping, interspersed by 
angry feline notes, which announced to 
him that Ruffie had found an intruder. 
He hurried round the corner in the 
direction of the sounds. His listless 
wanderings had led them out by Mrs. 
Bates’s quarters at the back of the 
house near the kitchen garden. Ruffie, 
as he had expected, was engaged in 
playfully worrying a small but defiant 
black kitten. With gleaming eyes and 
splendid tail, it stood with one paw 
lifted in angry menace close to Rufhe’s 
sparkling eyes. ‘‘ Come off, you little 
beggar!” Sir Anthony cried, seizing 
the culprit by the scruff of the neck. 

Before the words had left his lips 
there was a flash of blue from the door, 
and a girl snatched the kitten and 
held it high. She turned her back to 
shield it, while Ruffie, whom Sir 
Anthony in his surprise had released, 
jumped violently on her, doing his best 
to regain his prey, until Sir Anthony 
again managed to get a grip on his 
collar. 

‘* I—I hope he has not hurt you—or 
your cat,”’ he stammered with a puzzled 
air as he looked at her. She had made 
her sudden appearance from _ his 
kitchen, but her back, which was all 
he could see, did not look as if it be- 
longed to the type of village girl 
usually employed by Mrs. Bates. She 
wore a big apron, to be sure, but the 
general effect was nevertheless uncon- 
vincing. At last he managed to get a 
glimpse of her averted face.. His 
expression changed. “‘ Lady Melissa !” 
he ejaculated in a low, intense tone, 
half unconsciously. He spoke with an 
accent which was a curious blending 
of surprise, of questioning, of admoni- 
tion, but most of all of pleasure. She 
stood before him like a naughty school- 
child discovered in some fault, her 
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colour coming and going, 
and her eyes cast down. 
For a moment or two there 
was an awkward silence. 
Melissa seemed to concen- 
trate her attention on the 
kitten. Her lovely mouth 
was curved in an expres- 
sion of aggrieved sympathy. 
Sir Anthony was the one 
to break the silence. “‘ Tell 
me,’ he said at last, ‘‘ where 
do you appear from, Lady 
Melissa ? ”’ 

“From—from the 
kitchen,”’ faltered Melissa 
in rather a small voice. 
“[—I have been helping 
Mrs. Bates.” The last 
detail was given with some- 
thing of an expression of 
defiance. 

Sir Anthony, far from 
looking enlightened, merely 
repeated her words stupidly. 

Melissa, however, did not 
vouchsafe any further ex- 
planation, but _ strolled, 
with a fine appearance of 
carelessness, towards the 
kitchen door. Sir Anthony 
happened to be in her path, 
and showed no sign of 
moving. Melissa appeared 
to have a disinclination to 
meet his eye. 

‘Will you please let me 
pass, Sir Anthony ?”’ He seemed not 
to hear her, for, instead of doing as 
she requested, he merely repeated her 
name with a _ questioning accent. 
There was another uncomfortable 
pause, which the lady broke. 

“Mrs. Bates! Mrs. Bates!” she 
called out. That lady was evidently 
not far away, and she now appeared in 
the doorway with an agitated face. 

“Mrs. Bates,” continued Melissa, 
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‘*SHF ROSE TO HER FULL HEIGHT, AND HER DROOPING EVES LOOKED 
HAUGHTILY DOWN AT HIM.” 


“Tm afraid you will have to confess 
after all. I’m sorry—very sorry—and 
I know it’s all my fault ” The 
look she threw at Sir Anthony could 
scarcely be described as one of peni- 
tence. ‘‘ But if he turns you out, [ll 
take care that you are all right, because 
I made you do it.” She spoke with a 
kind of breathless haste. 

Mrs. Bates needed no further invita- 
tion. She broke into voluble expla- 
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nations interspersed with tears, and 
Sir Anthony began to gather some- 
thing of the situation. 

**So,”? he commented, when she at 
last paused for want of breath, “as I 
understand it, you thought it a good 
_ plan to take a lodger in my absence, 
and when I unexpectedly appear you 
conceal your doings, and the lady, 
by means of an apron.” 

Mrs. Bates wept again, but this time 
it was with relief at Sir Anthony’s 
tone. 

‘Tt was really all my fault,” further 
explained Melissa, and now less de- 
fiantly ; ‘‘ Mrs. Bates did not want me 
—I worried her into letting me come ; 
I hated the village inn, and when I was 
being shown over Brome it seemed such 
a waste to see it all lying idle. Then 
the idea struck me that it could do no 
harm, and so—and so, you see, I 
came.” 

** T see,” agreed Sir Anthony, with a 
tone of illumination; but Melissa had 
not finished. 

** Besides,” she continued, although 
with more difficulty now, “I thought 
it would be interesting to—to come 
here—to—to imagine that I was 
English. I am an American, you 
know, but I am really a descendant of 
Lady Melissa’s, so it happens my name 
is Melissa—although only plain Melissa, 
of course.” 

There was something in Sir Anthony’s 
eye which seemed to indicate that he 
might have an opinion of his own as to 
the last-named subject. He cast a 
restless glance at Mrs. Bates. Melissa 
caught the look. 


‘“I—I hope you will forgive—Mrs.- 


Bates ? ” 

She looked at the kitchen garden and 
not at Sir Anthony as she spoke. 

“T will think about it,’’ answered 
Sir Anthony with a highly judicial air. 
‘Meanwhile, don’t let us keep you 


from your work, Mrs. Bates.” That 
lady took the hint and her departure. 

Melissa leaned against a tree and 
twisted the corner of her apron. There 
was a moment’s silence. It appeared 
that there was still something which 
she wished to say. “ You will wonder,” 
—her cheek flushed slightly as she 
spoke—“ what I was doing in the gar- 
den this morning. I—lI wanted to see 
the sun rise behind the pines; the 
gardens are so lovely in the early 
morning light. I have been up at 
sunrise several times since I have been 
here; now I think I have told you 
everything. I hope you are not very 
angry ?” 

Sir Anthony did not answer her 
directly — he paused a moment. 
“* Melissa,’ he said at last, and his tone 
was low and earnest, “I can’t call you 
anything else ; it is my turn now to tell 
you something. I want you to know 
that I was in earnest last night—that 
I meant every word I said. When we 
Blounts love, we love quickly, and we 
love but once. Melissa, tell me, could 
you be happy with a poor man, for 
Brome will be no longer mine ? ” 

There was an answering recklessness 
in Melissa’s character. She had felt 
the night before equally with him the 
subtle attraction of a kindred tem- 
perament. Still she hesitated. ‘‘ And 
you do not even know my name 7 

““T do not care about your name, 
Melissa. I want to give you mine!” 

‘* And you don’t care if I am a beggar 
maid or not ?”’ The laughter had left 
her lips and she was regarding him 
attentively. 

Sir Anthony made a quick movement 
towards her, but she drew herself away. 
‘Not till you have promised me, here, 
upon your own ring, that it is all one 
to you!” 

With unsuspecting fervour he gave 
his promise. 
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Melissa’s lips smiled again. 

* Well, then, that is all right. I 
am not,’’ she murmured in a tone of 
relief. “‘I am not a beggar maid at 
all; I am a maid of millions—millions 
of dollars. You don’t know what it 
means to be a woman with money. 
All my life people have looked at me 
because of my money, nothing but 
money always in their eyes. No one 
can ever see me except through a kind 
of golden haze—only—only you : 

Sir Anthony looked at her in a kind 
of stupefied silence. 

“You see,’ explained Melissa, look- 
ing rather anxiously at him, “I made 
you promise because you are so proud 
that I was afraid you would mind; 
but you have given me your word.”’ 
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And so Sir Anthony was obliged to 
submit to such fortune as fate saw fit 
to send him, as one must, whether it 
be good or bad. And that is how it 
happens that the Blounts still live and 
flourish at Brome Court. Sir Anthony’s 
friends are agreed that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was permissible that he 
should marry for money. Some people 
think that such a fortune should have 
purchased a better title and a finer 
estate, but Sir Anthony and Lady 
Melissa are more than content with 
Brome Court and each other, while 
Mrs. Bates believes more firmly than 
ever in the lines which set forth 
that :— 


‘When Lady Melissa comes back to her home, 
She brings good luck to Blount of Brome.”’ 


THE EXCHANGE 


By JAMES BRAWN 


UNLOCK my heart, 
Thou hast the key ; 


Tis full of treasure, all for thee. 


Unlock my heart, 


This heart of mine ; 


Seest thou the jewels ? They are thine. 


Unlock thy heart, 


And let me see 


If thou hast jewels there for me. 


Unlock thy heart, 
That casket rare ; 
Take of my jewels and keep 


them there. 


Then lock our hearts, 


But not before 


Each hold a jewel from the other’s store. 
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Author of ** John o Gerisau,” ‘* Under the Iron Flatl,”’ ** Barbe of Grand Bayou,”’ &c., &¢. 


PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—/ulius Vandenbyl, an American financier, with a party of City men, has 
floated tn London ** The Askandaga Copper Mines.’ Pending Stock Exchange settlement they all go ona 
voyage in the yacht ‘* Cormorant,” which is wrecked on Skor Vhean, whose only buildings are a cabin and a 
lighthouse, whose only inhabitants are MacNeil, the light keeper, and his two pretty daughters. Vandenbyl 
rises early the morning after the wreck, buys from MacNeil all the provisions on Skor Vhean and holds up his 
comrades, charging them thirty Askandaga shares for breakfast or supper, and fifty for dinner. The City men 
don’t like this cornering of supplies, but Vandenbyl says ‘‘ business ts business,” and has his friends in 
a tight place. The following morning Hts Grace the Duke of Gunnersoury and Chiswick, whois one of the 
shipwrecked party, assists Miss Katie with the making of the breakfast porridge, and at the same time induiges 
ina mild flirtation with the girl. She yields to his attentions, but at the same time warns him of a certain 
Hector McTavish, the champion bagpiper. Their conversation is interrupted by this gentleman, who arrives in 
his boat together with another victim of shipwreck, who turns out to be [sidor Goldstein, also of the London 
Stock Exchange, and who bitterly complains of the oatmeal meals forced upon him by his rescuer, McTavish. 
Goldstein is only induced to speak after he has satisfied the inner man, when he informs his friends that his 
wife, who accompanied him on his trip, was drowned in the wrecking of the yacht. After breakfast McTavish 
takes the opportunity of forbidding the Duke to look at Katte under pain of death. His temper leaving him, 
the Duke strikes his rival with a mop-handle. The result is, an exciting chase takes place, and His Grace ends 
it, by taking refuge in the lighthouse, whereupon Hector leaves the island for his home at Tenebray. Mean- 
while, the Englishmen have formed an opposition Trust to Vandenbyl’s ; having bought the island, they charge 
Americans an entrance fee 0/ 1,500 Askandagas and a daily subscription of 300. 


CHAPTER XI. “Why, where’s the President ? ” 
asked Dansie, when Miss Katie roused 
HEN Vandenbyl saw Miss the rest of the party at the cottage. 


Katie descend the light- ‘He iss gone up to the light,” she 
house ladder he went to-_ said, with a smile. 
wards her. ““T see! And what has he ordered 

‘Father up, Miss Katie ? ” for breakfast, Miss Katie ? ” 

‘ Yess,sir ; he iss in the light. What ‘* Porritch, sir, and the rest he will 
iss it that I will get ready this morn- _ tell me later.” 
ing ?”’ And she looked at the box in ‘“And is there anything else down 
his hand. here that we can eat ? ” 

‘** Porridge at present. [ll let you ‘There iss some whisky, and some 
know the rest later,” and he climbed sugar, and a few tins of corned beef. 
up into the lighthouse. But——” 
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“And you could make us some oat- 
cakes, couldn’t you ?” 

““Oh, yess, I have the girdle here. 
But Mr. Vandenbyl, he hass taken away 
the salt with him——” 

“Qh, never mind the salt. We'll do 
famously. What about killing another 
sheep ? It’s about due, isn’t it?” 

“Yess. My father did talk of killing 
one, but you all wanted the tinned 
meats.” 

“Well, now I think we’re about 
ready to turn on to fresh mutton.” 

“But they are Mr. Vandenbyl’s 
sheep.” 

‘They were. They’re mine now. 
You see they’re trespassing on my land, 
and so I can deal with them.” 

“IT see. I am ferry glad.” 

Here Mr. MacNeil came rolling up 
with his fishing lines in his hand. 


““Ah-ha!  Trespassing, Mr. Mac- 
Neil!’ cried Dansie. 
‘* Aweel!”’ grinned the old man. 


“What’s the condeetions of the com- 
"n ? 9? 

“That you bring all your fish here, 
and leave us what we need.” 

“ A’ richt! He’s that mad I wantit 
oot the hoose. He tell’t me to catch 
them sheep and kill one. What’ll I 
do ? 99 ; 

“The sheep are confiscated as tres- 
passers. You can kill one and we will 
divide it with you.” 

“ Richt !” and the old man went on 
his way smiling like Neptune at sight 
of an unusually pretty mermaid. 

The early morning air was crisp and 
cold, and the other men paced the links 
at speed to get warm. The Duke was 
inside the cottage, as usual, making 
up to Miss Katie under cover of the 
porridge spoon. Mr. Goldstein looked 
out and sniffed the sharp air, and then 
picked his way casually along the 
rocky shore till he came on Mr. Mac- 
Neil busy with his fishing. 


Ol 


The old man glanced darkly at him 
from under his big blue tam, and 
grunted a welcome which would have 
sent any but a pachyderm to the right- 
about at once. But Mr. Goldstein was 
not thin-skinned. He had made his 
own way in a tough world. 

“Good bordig, Bisder BacDeil,” he 
said pleasantly. 

‘* Morn’,’”’ growled the old man, and 
Goldstein plunged into business. 

‘Tell be, Bister BacDeil, is there 
anythig left on the island that you 
haven’t sold or let yet?” He per- 
ceived the old man’s disinclination for 
any dealings with him, and added 
hastily, ““I have the money all right, 
good English notes und gold. I do 
nod believe in dealing in I.0.U.’s when 
you are so far oudt of the world as 
this 

‘© Ay-ee!”’ said Mr. MacNeil. “ An’ 
what apout your I.0.U.’s for the eating? 
I wass offered some of them yesstertay 
by the American chentleman.” 

‘“* Thad’s all right! Don’d you have 
anythig to do with them. I am nod 
ad all sure they would hold good. 
They are egsdorded under cobpulsiod, 
und if I chose I thigk I could legally 
dispute theb. They are good enough 
to play agaidst that Yankee shark, but 
for honest med I have the good English 
notes und gold.” : 

** Let’s see ut!’ said Mr. MacNeil, 
and Mr. Goldstein produced some gold 
pieces and let him handle them. 

“Ay, weel!” said Mr. MacNeil, 
shaking the gold in his hand as though 
reluctant to part with it. ‘An’ what 
iss it you woult like to puy ?” 

‘““'Whad have you got to sell ? ” 

The old man scratched his head and 
thought hard. Here was a golden 
harvest which must not be allowed to 
go unreaped. What had he left that 
the Chew-man could be induced to 
With a vague idea that Jews 


buy ? 
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were mostly buyers of old clothes, he 
ran over his personal possessions and 
family relics and superfluous stores of 
clothing, but he doubted if they would 
appeal to this man of gold. 

“There iss some old things up in 
the light,’’ he said at last tentatively. 

““Whad kide of old thigs ? ” 

Mr. MacNeil glanced up at him from 
under his blue brim, and so much did 
he instinctively dislike the man, re- 
membering that he was kin to the 
**Chew-man ” of Styornaway, that it 
was on his tongue to say “old clo’s,” 
but the feel of the gold restrained him, 
and he said, ‘‘ Well, there iss some olt 
pishtols and a sword. They’re maybe 
a pit rusty, but 

‘*T don’d wand them.” 

‘“‘ An’ there iss a pig Piple that kem 
off a ship that was wrecked = 

‘“*T don’d wand a Bible.” 

“Cosh! I hef it! I hef a goot 
siller watch and some old siller coins 
and ornyments—’at I hef fount one 
tay out on the reef in the poat,” 
and he grabbed Mr. Goldstein’s arm in 
great excitement—“ an’ there iss more 
town there. Oh, yess, there iss more 
town there,” he said in an eager 
whisper ; ‘‘ plenty more town there.” 

‘“How d’you know there are more 
down there ?” 

‘*Cosh, man! I hef seen them in 
the watter. And there iss bits of 
glass in one of the ornymints, oh, 
yess!” 

‘* Oh, bids of glass ! ”’ said Mr. Gold- 
stein disparagingly. ‘Vell, I look 
ad them. Silver is right, bud bids of 


glass! Und have you sold the 
boat ?” 
“TT hef not. What woult I sell the 


poat for?” 

‘“*T vill give you two bounds for the 
zole righdt to use it vor the nexd 
vourteen days.” 


“Two pounts? That iss a goot 


poat, let me tell you. It iss worth 
much more ass two pounts. Oh, much 
more! You shall hef it for ten pounts.” 

“TY gif you three, und you show me 
where you found the thigs id the 
water, und give me whad more we 
find.” 

‘* Ah, there! That iss worth much 
more ass three pounts. I coult not 
to it unter nine pounts, and it iss cheap 
at nine pounts, let me tell you.” 

“TI give you three-ten, und you 
throw in the thigs you have id the 
light,” said Mr. Goldstein. 

‘“No, nine pounts.” 

‘* Dthere is nothing in id, my friend, 
ad thad brice,” and Mr. Goldstein 
reached out his hand for the gold, 
which clung to Mr. MacNeil’s sodden 
palm as the coins to Cassim’s wife’s 
measure. 

‘* Aweel, I'll mek it eight pounts— 
to you.” 

‘“ Dthere is nothing in id at the brice, 
my friend,” and Mr. Goldstein got up 
to go. Mr. MacNeil hesitated, and 


then surrendered the coins as if they: 


were drops of his life’s blood. 

‘“Say seven!” he said appealingly. 

‘“T give you vour,” and Mr. Gold- 
stein turned to go; “‘ und nod anodder 
penny, nod if you was to starve.” 

He moved away. In his own mind 
Mr. MacNeil valued the boat at possibly 
a pound, and the things he had up in 
the light, they might be worth perhaps 
another. But he hated to be beaten 
by a Chew-man. And then there was 
that Styornaway watch that was not 
silver and would not go. It would be 
a rare good thing if he could make 
this one pay for the ill-treatment he 
had suffered at the hands of his kins- 
man in Styornaway. But his natural 
pride withheld him from making any 
further concession of his own accord, 
and he would ‘probably. have let Mr. 
Goldstein and the golden opportunity 
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go sooner than make anv _ further 
reduction. 

But Mr. Goldstein was only following 
out his natural instincts, -and as the 
old man turned again to his fishing he 
stopped and looked at him. Mr. 
MacNeil hauled in a fish with quite 
unnecessary violence. 

“Vell! See! I give you vour pound 
ten,’ said Goldstein. 

“ Pll—tek—five—pounts—and __ be 
tammed t’ ye,” said Mr. MacNeil 
savagely 

“Vell, I give you five pound, bud 
you will show me first the thigs id the 
light, und if they are nod- good id is 
off. Silver ornaments with bids of 
glass are nod the vashion now. Und 
vou will show me where you found 
them, und you will row me in the boat, 
und if we find more they are mine. Is 
id nod? Now you have god vish 
enough, und we go und see the thigs id 
the light.” 

“What’s the Jew-man up to with 
old Tammy now ?” said Ravenor, as 
they saw the two pass at a business- 
like pace towards the lighthouse, after 
delivering a supply of fish at the 
cottage. 

*Pve an idea the old chap can take 
care of himself pretty well,” said 
Chase, and he laughed quietly at the 
recollection he had of some of his and 
Dansie’s attempted dealings with Mr. 
MacNeil. 

“You bet he can,” laughed Dansie. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Vandenbyl, on the balcony of the 
light, saw old Tam and Mr. Goldstein 
approaching, and came down to the 
front door to meet them. He had been 
busily revolving new schemes and 
combinations .from the moment he 
quitted the cottage. He still held the 
stock of provisions and the salt. His 


ideas ran naturally to a grand com- 
bine of the two companies. He thought 
possibly Mr. Goldstein might be a 
plenipotentiary with terms. But he 
was speedily undeceived. you 

‘Well, Mr. MacNeil,” he said, ‘ 
let those other fellows get round you 
after all.” 

“Ay? Did I?” said the old man 
with a grin 

“You bet you did. I’d have given 
you your own terms, and my promises 
to pay are as good as theirs.” 

‘““Mebbe, mebbe! I woult not say 
no. But golt is better as paper any 
tay, Mr. Van-den-byl. Oh, yess, I take 
one pount in golt anv tay for fife 
pounts in paper.” 

“And they paid you in gold? 
Where in thunder ? 1 see——” 
as he considered Mr. Goldstein. ‘* You 
had gold all the time and you fobbed 
me off with paper.” 

“Id was you brobosed it, Mr. Van- 
denbyl. ‘Give me your I.0.U.’s,’ said 
you, und I give them. I sooner give 
my I.0.U.’s any day than give my gold, 
esbecially when a man is drying do 
svindle me in the eye. Bud Isidore 
Goldstein is nod a good man to svindle,”’ 
and the long  horse-face nodded 
sapiently. 

Vandenbyl looked out over the door- 
sill to the ground fifty feet below. 

“I wonder if you’d break your neck 
if I threw you out ?” he said, with a 
meaning look at Goldstein, who im- 
mediately edged away towards the back 
of theroom. ‘“ You ought to know by 
this time that the man who can swindle 
a Jew is not yet born. You can’t do 
it-any more than you can take two 
from one, or get blood out of a stone. 
And it takes a mighty smart man to 
get ahead of one, but I guess I’ve done 
it for once.” 

“ Ah-ha!”’ laughed Mr. Goldstein, 


from the far end of the room. ‘ You 
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have god mein baper, bud I rebudiate 
it. Id was egsdorded by threats und 
menaces. Id will nod hold water.” 

““Oh, won’t it? We'll see about 
that, my friend, when we get back to 
London.” 

“Yes, we will see about thad when 
we ged back to London.” 

““T’ve a good mind to pitch you out, 
anyway, just to see what the effect 
would be,” and he advanced on Gold- 
stein and made as though he would 
carry out his threat. 

““Mein Gott! Mr. Vandenbyl,” 
screamed the Jew, “if you i 

But old MacNeil interfered with a 
quiet, ‘‘ Hoots, man! Leave him 
alone. I hef some pishness with him, 
and we cannot do our pishness iff you 
preak his neck.”’ 

** He'll get ahead of you, Mr. Mac- 
Neil,” began Vandenbyl, and then 
looked at them both and said, “‘ Nay, 
by Gad, I’m not at all sure that he will. 
You're a pair. Tl stop and see fair 
play.” 

““Nod a bid of id! 
want——”’ 

“Fair play ?” said Vandenbyl. 

““No—you! We gan do our busi- 
ness qvite vell vithout you, Mr. Van- 
denbyl,’”’ said Mr. Goldstein emphat- 
ically. And old MacNeil led the way up 
the staircase to thesitting-room kitchen, 
which, since the arrival of so many 
visitors, the two girls were also using 
as a bedroom. Vandenbyl followed, 
half inclined to stop with them from 
sheer contrariness and because the 
Jew so evidently wanted him away. 
Then he thought better of it, and went 
on up into the light, where the younger 
girl was busily polishing the reflectors. 

‘* Here iss tlie coins,’ said Mr. Mac- 
Neil, opening a big seaman’s chest and 
taking out a small leather bag, “ and 
here iss the ornyments,” and he un- 
wrapped a small paper parcel. 


We don’d 


Mr. Goldstein looked at the pieces of 
silver, dull with age and the encrusta- 
tions of long immersion in the salt 
water. He picked up the silver orna- 
ments, but did not seem to think highly 
of them, for after a glance he put them 
down again, and took up the money 
again. 

“They are old,” he said discourag- 
ingly, “‘und I don’d know how much 
of theb is silver. They look more 
lige lead to me. But I am nod a bad 
to go off a bargaid. You'll throw in 
the bistols und the sword und _ the 
Bible ? Und you'll row the boat und 
show me where these thigs came frob. 
If we could fide sub bore id might be 
worth while.” He looked doubtful 
about it, but after weighing the matter 
carefully in his mind he said again, 
“Bud I am nod the bad to go off a 
bargaid und I draw up the agreebent 
of sale und hire.” 

““Aweel! I thocht ye didna want 
the pishtols and the Piple and is 

“‘T give the Bible to Mr. Vandenbyl. 
You give it him with my cobplibents, 
Mr. MacDeil. Id may do hib good. 
The bistols I will keep asa guriosity. 
Id is nod much of a bargaid unless we 
can find sub more of these thigs.” 

So he drew up the agreement, and 
paid over the money, and went thought- 
fully down the ladder, with the pistols 
in his pockets and the sword slung 
round his neck, and so back to the 


cottage for breakfast. — 


4 


There the others did their best to 
pump him as to his business at the 
light and the meaning of his armament, 
but got little for their pains. 

‘“*See old Van up there, Mr. Gold- 
stein ?”’ asked Ravenor. 

“Oh, yes. I saw him.” 

‘““How’s he feeling about things 
now ?” 

“He is feeling nod 

‘“*That’s all right. 


good.”’ 
Glad he appre- 
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ciates the situation. 
gestions to make? ” 

“He suggesded throwing me dowd 
the ladder.” 

“Ah! Looks on you as head and 
front of the offence, I suppose.”’ 

“No, I galled him a swindler in the 
eye for his tricky business mid the 
eadables.”’ 

“Gad! That was plucky of you, 
Mr. Goldstein,” said the Duke, with a 
look of great admiration on his face. 
‘“T don’t know that I’d have ventured 
to go that far myself, don’t you 
know, though I’ve felt like it more 
than once.” 

‘Und I give him a Bible to do him 
good.” 

“You gave Vandenbyl a Bible?” 
laughed Dansie. ‘‘ Why, where did 
you get it? You don’t carry ’em 
about with you, do you ? ”’ 

‘IT had boughd id frob Mr. MacDeil 
mid some other old gurios,'und I had 
no use for it, so I gave -it to Mr. 
Vandenbyl.”’ 

‘* And he offered to throw you down- 
Stairs ?”’ 

‘“He did, bud I was nod on. I 
boughd these old bistols und thad 
sword also. Whad do you mage of 
theb, Mr. Chase ? ” 

Chase had been examining them 
already with some curiosity. 
‘Where did the old 

them ? ”’ he asked. 

‘““Qut of the sea, he says.” | 

‘““They’re old flint wheel-locks. I 
Shouldn’t be a bit surprised if they were 
genuine Armada relics.” 

“Thad is whad I supposed,” said 
Mr. Goldstein, and went on with his 
breakfast full of thought. 

After a smoke the four went off for 
a round of the links, and enjoyed their 
game the more at sight of Vandenbyl 
glowering down at them from the 
balcony of the light. 


Had he any sug- 


chap get 


Mr. Goldstein, however, remained at 
the cottage, and when old MacNeil had 
come down and had killed and cut up 
one of the sheep, they two went off 
together to the ramshackle boat, and 
the old man rowed him, as per con- 
tract, to the place where he said he 
had fished up the relics, while Mr. 
Goldstein kept down the water in the 
boat with an old tin dipper. 

‘““It wass after a big storm I found 
them,’’ said Mr. MacNeil foresightedly, 
‘“‘and there was a neap tide too, and 
the reef wass almost bare.” 

“Und have you been oudt since the 


‘lasd storm to look for more ? ” 


‘““T hef not had the time. I wass 
thinking I woult go, but I hef not had 
the time. Mebbe we will find some 
more to-tay. You had petter go on 
throwing the watter out the poat.” 

‘‘I hobe so,” said Mr. Goldstein 
thoughtfully, and went on baling. 

“It wass shust apout here, mebbe,”’ 
said Mr. MacNeil, taking his bearings . 
and peering down over the side of the 
boat. ‘‘ You can see the rocks plainly, 
and we will see iff we can fish up any- 
thing more whateffer. You had petter 
go on throwing the watter out the 
poat,”’ and he thrust down a very small 
net with a round metal ring round its 
mouth set on to the end of a long, 
slender handle. With this he scooped 
and poked and dredged among the 
boulders down below for a long time 
without success, and Mr. Goldstein’s 
eyes watched hungrily in the intervals 
of his baling. | 

The old man went on poking and 
dredging, hauling up and thrusting 
down again with phlegmatic equan- 
imity. It was all in the day’s work. 
He had already received his pay for it, 
and the results were matter of perfect 
indifference to him. Mr. Goldstein, 
however, as the disburser of hard cash, 
was keen to see something come up 
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besides bits of rock and shells. The 
heavy horse-face hung broodingly over 
the gunwale, full of hungry wonder as 
to the treasures which might lie there 
just beyond their sight as they had lain 
for centuries, and the water crept up 
round their ankles. 

‘““Ach!”’ he gasped at last, .as some- 
thing more than rock and bits of shell 
came joggling up to the surface in the 
net. ‘°° There is sobething at last.” 

He grabbed the object and examined 
it carefully, and old MacNeil leaned 
over towards him and looked at it with 
a wild wonderment in his face which 
seemed quite out of keeping with the 
fact that the discovery, after all, was 
only what they had come for. It was 
small, and round, and flat, and dull, 
and heavy, and in the middle of it 
was set one of the “bids of glass” 
which, according to Mr. Goldstein, 
were so completely gone out of fashion. 

** What iss it ?” gasped Mr. MacNeil, 
when his surprise allowed him to speak. 

“An old brooch, I should say. 
Copper, by the feel of id,’ and Mr. 
Goldstein weighed it thoughtfully in 
his hand. “Id is a guriosity, bud id 
is nod worth much,” and he slipped it 
into his pocket. “Dry agaid, Mr. 
MacDeil, id the sabe blace. Perhabs 
there will be sobe bore dowd there.” 

“You had petter go on throwing 
the watter out the poat,’” said Mr. 
MacNeil, as he stolidly thrust down 
his dredge again. But all their efforts 
only succeeded in fishing up one more 
dull water-worn silver coin, similar to 
those Mr. Goldstein had already ac- 
quired possession of. He, however, 
did not seem ul-pleased with the results 
of their first attempt, and when Mr. 
MacNeil intimated that it was his bed- 
time, and that if he didn’t get his sleep 
in the day he could not keep awake in 
the night, the other made no objections, 
and they pulled ashore. 
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Mr. Goldstein was thoughtful and 
preoccupied all the afternoon, and 
declined to gratify the golfers’ curiosity 
as to his and old Tam’s proceedings 
out in the boat. 

“No,” he said, with a_ weighty 
shake of the head, ‘“‘ we did nod catch 
ady fish. They would nod bite to- 
day.” 

They had fresh mutton for dinner 
that day, but found it somewhat 
insipid for want of salt. And the 
language they used at Vandenbyl’s 
foresight in taking it with him would 
have been sweet music in that astute 
gentleman’s ears if he could have heard 
it. 

When the rest turned out the follow- 
ing morning they found still another 
notice pinned to the cottage door, and 
they all gathered round to read it. 
It ran as follows :— 


NOTICE. 

TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

Having acquired by right of pur- 
chase the sole nght to the use of the 
only boat on this island, 

Notice is hereby given that per- 
mission to use same can only be ob- 
tained from Mr. Isidor Goldstein. 

Terms—{1,000 per trip each person. 

Trespassers will be proceeded against 
with the utmost rigour of the law. 


IistDOR GOLDSTEIN. 


‘** Well, I’m blowed !”’ said Ravenor. 
‘“ What does he want with the old tub ? 
He can’t row.” 

‘““Gone dotty, I expect, don’t you 
know,” said the Duke, who had come 
out with the porridge spoon in his 
hand on hearing their exclamations of 
surprise. 

‘““T expect it was the only thing left 
that he could collar, and he felt he 
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must have a little 
laughed Dansie. 

But Chase looked thoughtful and 
said nothing. 

Mr. Goldstein had gone for a stroll, 
and they all set on him the moment he 
returned. 

“Say, Goldstein, what on earth do 
you want with that rotten old boat °? ”’ 
asked Ravenor. 

“Speak up, old man,” gurgled 
Dansie. ‘‘ You’ve got us all on the hip 
some way, Ill be bound, but I’m hanged 
if I see how yet.” 

“ After breakfast I dell you,” said 
Mr. Goldstein weightily. ‘‘ Beezness 
is bedder afder a meal than before id. 
Is it nod ?”” and they all, except Mr. 
Goldstein, hurried through their meal 
and sat waiting impatiently for him 
to finish. He cleared off all the re- 
maining eatables, with much grumbling 
at the lack of salt, and then got up, 
and they all went outside to their usual 
lounging place in the sun, with their 
backs to the cottage wall. 

“You said those bistols were from 
the Spanish Armada, Mr. Chase,” he 
began. ‘‘ What do you mage of these ? ” 
and he spread out before them the 
coms and one of the trinkets he had 
got from Mr. MacNeil. But now the 
trinket shone in the sun and the “ bids 
of glass” twinkled merrily. Some of 
the coins he had also polished up, and 
some he had left in their natural state. 

“ There’s no doubt about these,” 
said Chase, after a moment’s careful 
examination of one of the coins. 
“They are Spanish coins of the time 
of Philip II. And these,” picking up 
one of the ornaments 

“ Those are rubies, und emeralds, 
und sapphires, set in silver,” said Mr. 
Goldstein quietly. 

“Gad!” said the Duke. ‘ Are there 
any more to be picked up about here, 
Mr. Goldstein ? I could do with a few 


pie of his own,” 
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dozen of ’em on my own account— 
that is, if they’re to be had for the 
finding.”’ | 

‘“Blenty more, maybe,” said Mr. 
Goldstein. ‘“‘ Bud you gan’t ged them, 
und they belong to me by righdt of 
burchase.”’ 

‘““Does Mr. MacNeil know the value 
of these things ? ”’ asked Chase quietly. 

‘“He does nod know und he musd 
nod know—yet,” said Mr. Goldstein. 
‘* Whed we have god all we cad, then 
id will be tibe enough do dell him und 
to give him whad we thigk righdt. 
My idea is to forb a sball sydicate, hire 
a vessel whed we ged back und a diver, 
und see whad bore we cad fide. Thed 
the sydicate will divide up accordig 
to its holdigs. There will be fifty 
shares of one hundert pounds each, ad 
Mr. MacDeil ad I take tweddy-five 
shares for our idterest. Whad d’you 
say, Mr. Dansie ? How bady will you 
take?” 

“Oh, I guess I'll take some. It’s 
a sporting chance,” laughed Dansie. 
“T'll have a talk with Chase about it. 
I always like his views before I go into 
a thing.” 

‘* Righdt ! Und you, Mr. Ravenor ? ” 

‘* We'll talk it over, old man, and 
then decide. Seems a pity to let it 
go out of the family if it’s a good thing.” 

Chase said nothing. It was a curious 
fact about Chase that when he said 
least he always looked as if he could 
say a good deal more if he chose. 

They discussed the matter among 
themselves, while Ravenor and the 
duke played a round of the links, with 
Vandenbyl up on the light as critic. 
His Grace listened attentively to all 
that was said, but having no money 
to invest ventured on no remarks. 

“Well ?”’ said Mr. Goldstein when 
they met at supper, “ do you wand any 
shares in the Treasure Trove Sydicate ? 
I go to allodment to-night.” 


to 
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“ At par, I suppose ? ” said Ravenor. 

“"Yez, we sdart square anyway. 
But they nod stop long at par,” he said, 
with a knowing nod. 

** Well, we’ll take up the twenty-five 
among us,”’ said Dansie, “‘ on condition 
that you let Chase investigate your 
title and all that. He'll make good 
anything that isn’t sound in it and see 
that old Tammy gets his fair share. 
You can put ten down to me and five 
each to the others, including the Duke. 
[ll give you my I.0.U. for the lot, and 
we'll square up among ourselves.” 

“ Righdt! [ll draw out the scrip. 
You mage oudt your I.0.U.’s, Mr. 
Dansie, und Mr. Chase und I will see 
to the other matter.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Vandenbyl never set foot outside 
the lighthouse that day. He sat up 
in the gallery and watched them play 
golf over the course he had toiled at so 
laboriously, and followed the doings of 
Mr. Goldstein and old MacNeil in the 
boat with much curiosity. He smoked 
twist and paced the circumscribed 
round, and found it extremely dull. 
He was a man of active habits, both of 
mind and body, and at present he 
found himself severely restricted on 
both counts. 

The limited accommodation of the 
lighthouse was already strained to the 
utmost. The welfare of the occupants 
had not been affected by his smart 
manipulation of affairs down below, 
but they resented it as un-English, and 
he found the atmosphere many degrees 
lower than it was outside. 

On the second day of his retirement, 
Ravenor, in the midst of a round of 
the links with the Duke, the others 
being in close and critical attendance, 
looked up after his ball one time, and 
said, “‘ Hello!” and Chase, following 


his gaze, said, “ Ah-ha!” and Dansie, 
catching sight of the object of their 
attentions, said, “ Quite so! You go 
over and see what he wants, Chase. 
There’s no variation in terms.” And 
Chase strode away through the whins 
to Vandenbyl, who was sitting on one 
of the lowest rungs of the lighthouse 
ladder fluttering a white handkerchief 
and swinging his long legs. 

‘Well, old man?” said Chase. 
‘“ Why don’t you come down and have 
a game? What’s the good of moulting 
up there like a—er—cormorant ? ”’ 

“What terms?” asked Vandenbyl. 

“As per company’ s bye-law. En- 
trance fee 

“Qh, rats! That’s sheer robbery—”’ 

“Well, as to that, my boy, those 
square meals of yours were fairly steep, 
you know.”’ 

‘““They were perhaps a bit stiff,” 
acknowledged Vandenbyl. “I’ve been 
thinking we might perhaps amalgamate 
the concerns 

““T. see! 
suggest ? ” 

‘* Start fresh from to-day on basis of 
present holdings.”” _ 

‘“T’m afraid we couldn’t do that. 
My principals wouldn’t agree. Why 
should they ? They’ve got enough to 
live on—shee e 

‘“ My sheep,” interjected Vandenbyl. 

“Not a bit of it. They trespassed 
on our property and are confiscated in 
the terms of clause 4 of the Land 
Company’s proclamation. As a strict 
matter of law, you’re trespassing your- 
self, you know, even when you're up 
the light. But that may be a case for 
a superior court, and at the moment 
we don’t press it.” 

‘* Rubbish, my boy! and you know 
it. The old chap may have the right 
to sub-let his scrag-end of a reef, but 
he can’t sub-let Government property, 
and you know it as well as he does. 


On what basis do you 
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However, we don’t need to discuss 
that. You talk the other matter over 
with them, Chase. Ill come down 
and talk it over too, if you like?” 
and he kicked the rock with a swinging 
foot which longed evidently for a wider 
field than the circumscribed round of 
the lighthouse. | 

“ That’s a technical trespass, any- 
way,’ said Chase, and Vandenbyl 
hastily drew the offending foot up on 
to the rung again. “ You have in- 
fringed our rights in contravention of 
our bye-laws, with the provisions of 
which you are acquainted. Those are 
our pebbles. You've no earthly right 
to set foot on them. I am bound to 
institute an action in defence of our 
nights. Perhaps you'd like to settle 
and stay proceedings. It'll be an 
expensive matter, you know. Com- 
“mission to Skor Vhean and so on.” 

“We'll settle all that in the amal- 
gamation. You talk it over with 
‘em, Chase, and if we come to terms 
i | ees 

“Oh, come now, Vandenbyl, re- 
member who you're talking to.” 

‘Keep your hair on, old man. I 
was going to say, when you inter- 
rupted me, that if we came to terms [ 
wouldn’t mind standing a square meal 
all round, and whiskies and twist free.” 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do. You’re 
sickening for a walk—I can see it by 
vour feet. Send down all the whisky 
and twist you have, and you shall have 
one complete round of the links.”’ 

“Yes. T’ve no doubt. My own 
links too!” 

“It’s never wise to start your im- 
provements till your lease is signed,” 
said Chase. 

“By the way, Chase, what were 
those two old Jews playing at in that 
boat yesterday ? ” 

‘“Hasn’t Mr. MacNeil told you? 
There’s an Armada ship out there 


below the reef. They were fishing up 
coins and—things.”’ 

“What kind of things?” asked 
Vandenbyl quickly. 

But Chase only nodded knowingly, 
and that only increased Vandenbyl’s 
desire to know all about it. 

“Ts it a genuine find, Chase? Not 
a put-up job between those two old 
files ? ”” 

‘““Tt’s genuine enough as far as I[ 
can see. Anyway, Dansie has paid 
£2,500 for a part share in the find.” 

““The deuce he has!” and Van- 
denbyl fired more and more, and could 
not conceal it. His eyes sparkled. In 
his excitement his dangling foot came 
within an inch of the rock once more. 
Chase regarded it hopefully. 

“I’m half inclined to accept your 
offer,’”’ said Vandenbyl, hastily drawing 
up the offending member. “If you'll 
throw in a trial round by myself first. 
I’ve never been all round it yet.” 

“All right! We'll throw that in. 
When shall we say ?”’ 

‘This afternoon. You bring me 
the stick and ball here, and I’ll hand 
you over the whisky and twist. Honour 
bright now, Chase. No catch in it. 
No actions for trespass.” 

‘* My word for it,’ said Chase. 

And when he reported the arrange- 
ment to the others, Dansie’s first word 
was, ‘You didn’t think of including 
some salt, I suppose ? ” 

“ By Jove!” said Chase, with a 
frown, “I forgot all about the salt.” 

‘“Too late now,” said Dansie. “ If 
you mention it, he’ll want the island 
in exchange.” 


ss * * * * 


Punctually at three the company met 
Vandenbyl at the foot of the ladder, 
and the exchange was made. The Duke 
and Ravenor conveyed the treasure to 
the cottage. Vandenbyl grasped h's 
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club and strode away to the links. 
Dansie and Chase went with him. 

By five o’clock he had not succeeded 
in entering the first hole. 

‘““T’m a bit out of practise,” he said 
cheerfully, ‘‘and it’s a deuce of a 
course, though I say it myself.” 

At six o’clock he was still pottering 
about that first hole—overshooting, 
undershooting, everything but getting in. 

‘* A deuce and all of a course,” said 
he, and went on banging away with 
stolid energy, while Dansie and Chase 
eyed one another in mournful silence 
and made sarcastic comments aloud. 

‘‘Tt’s the confinement has upset my 
aim, I guess,” said Vandenbyl, at 
seven o’clock. ‘‘I don’t claim to be 
much of a player at best, but I never 
was as bad as this before. And there 
are ten more holes!” 

He managed that first hole just before 
supper-time, and promised to come 
back in the morning for number two. 

‘‘I’m sorry,” said Chase, as they 
meditatively ate their supper. “ All 
my fault. You've got to keep your 
eyes pretty wide open when an Ameri- 
can man sets out to get on your blind 
side.” 

‘“Dot’s so,’ said Mr. Goldstein re- 
miniscently. 

‘*“Shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he 
tried to work a sheep or two into that 
first round,” said Dansie. 

‘*T’ll take care he doesn’t do that, 
anyway,’ said Chase _— gloomily. 
“Strikes me we'll have to pass an 
emergency bye-law limiting games to 
the day they’re begun in.” 

‘‘ Trouble is this isn’t a game,” said 
Dansie, biting at his pipe as if it was a 
bit of Vandenbyl. “You and [ll 
have to start a game as soon as it’s 
daylight. and keep at it all day and 
bluff him that way.” 

‘He took the club with him. Said 
it was his free pass,”’ said Chase. 


‘Well, we’ll make one club do.” 

“He'll play his own round out all 
the same, and it’ll last till the tender 
comes if I know anything about it. 
Write me down an ass.” 

Vandenby! sallied out next morning 
and cheerfully started play again. 
He came across Chase and Dansie at 
their game with one club, and apolo- 
gised for retaining the other one. 
“Td like to manage that next hole 
to-day if I can,” he said modestly. 
“I’m really ashamed to have had any 
hand in making such a course.” 

‘Poorest attempt at a course ever 
I came across,’ growled Dansie, from 
the third crease in his throat. ‘ And 
if I couldn’t play better than that, 
Van, I’d tie the stick round my neck 
and jump into the sea.” 

“It’s awful, isn’t it?’ conceded 
Vandenbyl, making apparently a most 
determined effort with the usual disas- 
trous result. ‘‘Seems to me there’s 
a twist in this club. The stone’s the 
squarest thing in the combination. — 

‘ Bit of a twist up above perhaps,”’ 
suggested Chase. 

“Yes, Pve lost my knack through 
solitary confinement. Say, Dansie, 
what do you say to amalgamating the 
concerns ? ”’ 

‘Start fresh from the beginning and 
I’ve no objections, my boy.” 

“Qh, that’s out of the question. 
Start fresh from to-day, if you like.” 

“Why should we? We’re all right. 
We've got all the mutton we want, and 
oatcakes and porridge.” 

“What about the salt?” 
Vandenbyl with a smile. 

‘“* Ah, Miss Katie’s been telling tales, 
has she?” 

‘Not a bit of it. I caught her 
trying to steal some, and drew my own 
conclusions.” 

“Good girl! 
medal.” 


asked 


She shall have a 
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‘But it’s out of her reach now. 
Fresh mutton without salt will begin 
to pall on you soon, and porridge 
without salt is simply repulsive.” 

“We'll last out, I guess,” said 
Dansie. ‘‘ Are you going to be all 
day getting into that hole?” 

‘“Shouldn’t be a bit surprised. It’s 
a regular corker. Worst hole I’ve 
struck yet. What’s this fairy tale 
Chase was stuffing me with about 
Armada ships? Anything in it?” 

‘“Shouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
there was,” said Dansie, and showed no 
desire to enlarge on the subject. 

“Good thing?” 

‘“*Shouldn’t be a bit surprised if it 
was.” 

‘“'You’ve taken shares in it, Chase 
was saying.” 

Dansie nodded. 

‘“‘Then there’s something in it, Pll 
be bound. Want to part with any of 
your shares?” 

“Part with’em ? No. 

I want to part with ’em ? 
just bought ’em.” 

‘At a price?” 

‘“At my price maybe.” 

‘“And what’s that ?” 

‘“‘ Swop you my Treasure Trove shares 
for their face value in Askandagas.”’ 

“JT bet you would. But you take 
too much for granted, old man,” said 
Vandenbyl, as he perpetrated another 
ghastly failure. “In the first place, 
you take it for granted that Julius V. 
is three-parts fool, which remains to 
be proved. And in the second place, 
you accept that old Jew’s report of his 
alleged discovery at ws face value, 
which also remains to be proved.” 

‘IT see you know all about it,” said 
Dansie, “‘so there’s no need to go into 
particulars. Been pumping old Tam, 
I suppose.” 

‘** He don’t pump worth a cent, darn 
him!” said Vandenbyl, adopting an- 


Why should 
I’ve only 
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other line at once. ‘“‘ The Jew’s swormm 
him to secrecy I expect. He’s as close 
as a Steel trap with nothing in it. 
Have you seen the things he says he’s 
found, or is it only Jew talk ? ” 

“Oh, we’ve all seen ’em. They’re 
genuine enough.” 

“And what are they ?” 

“Ah, now you’re asking, my boy, 
and in a case of this kind the less said 
the better till we’re in full possession. 
Goldstein seems to have struck a good 
thing, and Chase has seen to the docu- 
ments in the case.” 

‘And you're satisfied there’s some- 
thing in it, Chase ?” 

‘““Shouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
there was. When do you expect to get 
through this trial round, Vandenby] ? 
You’re stopping play for all the rest 
of us.” 

“Awfully sorry. I’m doing my level, 
but I’m bound to say the performance 
is not one to be proud of. Say, why 
shouldn’t we amalgamate all three 
concerns and run the whole show 
among us?” 

“The world—that’s us, the Land 
Co.; the flesh—that’s you, the Com- 
missariat Trust ; and the devil—that’s 
Goldstein, I suppose,” said Chase, with 
his quiet smile. “If the flesh were 
not so grasping it might perhaps be 
possible. But, as usual, he wants all 
he can get anda bit more than he’s 
a right to.” 

“Oh, I’m not a grasping man, 
not the least little bit. All I want is 
to keep from getting rusty while we’re 
stuck here. I’m open to any reason- 
able suggestion. You think it over, 
Chase. Afraid I can’t manage this 
hole before lunch. [ll come down 
and try again afterwards. So long! 
Hope you'll enjoy your mutton. There’s 
still some of that tinned meat, Dansie, 
and the soup is really first-rate. Makes 
me feel quite bad to be enjoying it all 
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alone, but if you won’t be reasonable 
it’s your own fault, you know,” and 
he pocketed his stone ball and shoul- 
dered his club and marched away to 
the light. 

‘He tried again to extract informa- 
tion concerning the alleged treasure 
from Mr. MacNeil, but since Chase had 
had a talk with him the old gentleman 
was closer than ever, and was more- 
over visibly excited and elated. After 
some controversy with Mr. Goldstein, 
Chase had succeeded in securing for the 
original finder eight out of the twenty- 
five shares which Goldstein had _ re- 
served as purchase price. Goldstein 
thought five would be ample, and Chase 
stuck out for ten. After two hours’ 
arguing they settled on eight, and 
Goldstein only agreed to it on the 
understanding that Mr. MacNeil re- 
funded the five pounds he had orig- 
inally paid him. This the old man 


flatly refused to do, and finally, sooner 
than give up good gold for doubtful 
paper, he yielded Mr. Goldstein one 
more share and kept the money. He 
had, therefore, seven shares, Goldstein 
had eighteen, Dansie ten, and the 
others five each. 

The natural effect of all this reserve 
and mystery on Vandenbyl was to 
increase tenfold his desire to get inside 
it, both as regards knowledge and 
interest. And the more difficult the 
approaches, the more his heart was set 
on it. If Goldstein alone had been 
behind the matter he would not have 
touched it with a forty-foot pole. But 
Chase and Dansie suggested stability, 
and the reluctance he encountered on 
all sides to afford him any information, 
and the evident desire of everyone con- 
cerned to keep things entirely in their 
own hands, made his fingers itch to 
get into the pie. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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JUST LIKE OTHER MEN 


By ELLIS ACLAND 


Tlustrated by F Briscoe 


" ANCY Fairs are always a 
nuisance,’ admitted Bessie, 
“but if you are awfully bored 
you can come home again.” 

“Take that hot, dusty walk alone ?” 
I hoped my tone indicated that I was 
enchanted at the prospect. ‘‘ Of course 
I will go if you really wish it, but I 
consider it a sacrifice on the shrine of 
friendship.”’ 

“Alone! Why alone?” inquired 
Mr. Medlicott with alarm. ‘“‘Isn’t 
_ Bessie coming back ? ” 

His wife elevated .her eyebrows. 

“Make your mind easy, George,” 
she answered with an indulgent smile. 
“T have no present intention of elop- 
ing with the man in the moon or any 
other man.” 

I hastened to avert the threatened 
storm. , 

“You see, Mr. Medlicott, your wife, 
who is taking a stall, will be immensely 
busy, while I, who only go to——” 

‘‘ Look pretty and flirt !”’ interrupted 
Bessie. 

“Miss French may look as pretty as 
She likes, in fact she cannot help 
doing so,” said Mr. Medlicott with old- 
fashioned gallantry; ‘‘ but I protest 
against any flirting. What would the 
man up in town say ? ”’ 

_ It is remarkable that, although he 
is nothing to me, I always lose my 
temper when I hear Mr. Clutterbuck 
referred to as ‘‘the man up in 


town.” I did so now, and ‘responded 
tartly :— 

“Flirting! The prettiest girl on 
earth”—I heard Bessie snigger— 


“which I am far from being—even the 
Venus of Milo, would find it difficult 


to flirt at a Fancy Fair where she did 
not know a soul!” 

Both of them seemed to find some- 
thing amusing in this sentence, as I 
said to Bessie while we were dregsing. 
I never knew two people with such 
curiously literal minds as she and 
George. Figurative language is utterly 
thrown away on them. 

“Tf you marry Douglas Clutterbuck 
you will find that George and I are 
not alone in that respect,”’ she observed 
calmly ; ‘‘the man you ought to marry 
is my brother Phil.” 

I had never seen Philip Burton, he 
having been abroad for years, but fond 
as I was of Bessie, I could not believe 
that a masculine edition of her would 
possess striking charms. 

Finding I kept silence, she went on 
ecstatically :— 

‘‘He is on his way home, and may 
arrive any day. He would not say 
when because he wants to give us a 
pleasant surprise! Depend upon it, 
Felicia, he will arrive at some out- 
landish hour, and pretend he is the 
milkman or something of that sort. 
Phil was always so humorous!” 

I shuddered, while carefully fixing a 
large hat at a becoming angle. I 
knew the very worst now! Phil was 
a funny man! A fellow who made 
jokes in and out of season! A clown 
capable of shouting “‘ Milk O!” through 
a horse collar ! 

Of course, as I expected, Bessie’s 
services were required directly we 
reached the Fancy Fair, and after 
hurriedly introducing me to Mrs. 
Searle, the Vicar’s wife, she vanished, 
and left me to my own devices. 
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I was bound to buy something, and 
settled on a gipsy table; being led to 
this decision by the reflection that no 
one could expect me to carry it home. 

When paying for this purchase I 
noticed a man standing at the end of 
the stall, and I at once realised with a 
sort of electric shock that the pains I 
had taken to adjust my hat were not 
to be wasted on the desert air. 

Three minutes later Mrs. Searle intro- 
duced the only man in the gardens who 
had an eye for smart millinery. She 
had already forgotten my name, and 
slurred it over with an artful little 
cough. In my annoyance at this 
manceuvre, I forgot to listen for his 
name, and missed it altogether. 

‘Don’t you think it would be nice 
in the shade of the shrubbery?” he 
asked coaxingly; ‘‘now that we have 
received the Church’s sanction to our 
acquaintance, we might take a walk, 
I think.” 2 

‘The Church’s sanction——” 
looked round rather nervously. 

“‘Oh, she’s’ gone,” he _ observed 
reassuringly. ‘‘ After introducing us 
with such singular clearness, she has 
gone back to her stall. F rightened, 
I fear, that someone may succeed .in 
getting a three shilling article for haif- 
a-crown.” 

‘“Have you known Mrs. 
long ?”’ I asked. 

ae whever saw her until this after- 
noon.’ 

‘‘Then we.are alike in. that. respect, 
for it 1s only half-an-hour since: the 
friend I came with introduced, me to 
her.”’ 

It was necessary to mention Bessie, 
otherw se he might fancy I spent my 
time at Fancy Fairs on the look out 
for stray young men. 

His eyes danced in the oddest way. 

‘Qh, if chaperones are in question, 
and you think it desirable for me to 
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produce one, I assure you that [ have 
a sister somewhere in the grounds. 
She is younger than I am, but she is 
married.” 

He laughed with his eyes, which 
were very blue, while the rest of his 
face was quite grave. He was dis- 
tinctly an attractive man, and IJ 
wondered if such smiling eyes were 
peculiar to blue-eyed people. 

‘“My friend is also married,’ I 
answered in as stately a manner as I 
could command, and then the absurd- 
ity of the thing struck me, and | 
began to laugh. 

We sat in the shrabbery and 
laughed at nothing, like two children. 
He must have been nearly thirty, but 
he had a boyish amusement of life 
that was very alluring. 

I gathered that he was in the Navy, 
and had recently come ashore, after 
being located in St. Simon’s Bay for 
some time. He laughed at my 
geography because I did not know 
where it was. 

“Yes,” he said, in a meditative 
tone, ‘I’ve not been long on shore, 
and it is remarkable that we should 
meet like this, for the Peresphone only 
came in yesterday.” 

“The Peresphone! ” I exclaimed 1m- 
pulsively ; ‘“why that’s the ship that 


_Bessie’s tiresome brother is on.” 


, He really looked astonished, not 


-having known me long enough to be 


accustomed to my changes of mood. 
‘* Bessie’s tiresome brother!” he 


epeated vaguely, and with a question- 
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ing accent. | 


‘** My. friend. Bessie, Mrs. Medlicott,” 
I explained briskly, “ has a brother on 
board the Peresphone.’’ I began to be 
ashamed of my recent warmth, and 
added apologetically, ‘“Of course he 
may be a great friend of yours.” 

He leaned forward, and looked at 
me closely. 
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“WHILST I WAS PAYING .. . I NOTICED A FELLOW STANDING AT THE OTHER END OF THE STALL.’ 
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‘* Mrs. Medlicott! ” he ejaculated ; 
‘then of course you are Felicia 
French? I thought I knew ‘your 
face.” 

‘* My face!” I repeated blankly. 

‘Yes ; Mrs. Medlicott sent one of 
your photos out to her brother.”’ 

Here was a pretty piece of informa- 
tion. Not content with cramming her 
tiresome brother down my throat, 
Bessie had been trying to interest him 
in me. 

‘“And so my personal appearance 
has been a _ topic of conversation 
among the officers on board the 
Peresphone ? ”’ I said angrily. 

He looked quite shocked at the 
suggestion, and negatived it with an 
emphasis that was almost rude. 

‘‘Nothing of the kind. Burton 
would not do a thing like that. I 
only happen to have seen it, because 
there are few things of his that I have 
not seen.’’ 

-My curiosity got the better of my 
discretion. 

‘‘I wonder why Bessie came to send 
it out ? ” I said musingly. 

‘Well, it was this way. Mrs. 
Medlicott wrote enthusiastically about 
her dearest friend, and Burton, with 
brotherly frankness, responded that 
his sister’s swans had occasionally 
proved to be merely geese. So she 
sent out this photo to convince him.”’ 

‘“T really do not know which is the 
more foolish, Bessie or her brother,”’ 
I remarked loftily ; ‘‘ for my part, I 
always hated Phil Burton.” 

This was meant as a hint to start 
another topic, but of course he did not 
see it (men are so stupid over these 
things), and continued with ridiculous 
earnestness :— 

“How can you possibly hate a 
person you do not know ? ” 

““I was never good at riddles,” I 
answered flippantly; ‘‘ but it is possibly 


because I have seen his portrait, and 
I dislike a man with a beard.” 

“Poor old Phil,” he said with a 
laugh. ‘‘So you are determined to 
dislike him; but after all, you know, 
he wasn’t born with a beard.” 

I ignored this last absurdity. The 
time had slipped away while we were 
talking, and if George Medlicott was 
not to be kept waiting for his dinner, 
I should have to hurry. 

My companion was polite enough to 
cee me home, and on the way I told 
him of some of my favourite outdoor 
haunts. As he said, using a nautical 
simile, a stranger naturally expects, 
and is grateful for, a few hints from 
someone who knows the ropes. 

Mr. Medlicott was delighted to see 
me, and we sat down to dinner in great 
good humour. 

“JT was quite sorry I did _ not 
accompany you,” he observed in his 
quiet way; “I should like to have 
seen the meeting between Bessie and 
her brother.” 

I nearly swallowed a fish bone in my 
surprise. 

“Has Mr. Burton arrived?” And 
even as I coughed over the bone, I saw 
the folly of the question. The 
Peresphone was in. Did I not know 
he had arrived ? 

‘‘Came five minutes after you and 
Bessie had started,’’ replied Mr. Medli- 
cott, evidently delighted to have some- 
thing of importance to communicate ; 
‘“T sent him on after you. Do you 
mean to tell me,’’—he spoke with grow- 
ing alarm—‘‘ that he did not succeed 
in finding Bessie ? ” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” I answered guiltily ; 
‘TI never saw her after she introduced 
me to a few people. It was socrowded 
and she was so busy.” 

‘‘T hope he found her, it would be 
dull for her otherwise.” 

There is no selfishness on earth like 
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**! ROUSED WITH A START 


the selfishness of a happily married mournfully, “‘ when she hears that Phil 
man. What about my dulness? He _ does not intend to stay here at pre- 
never thought of that! sent.” 

‘*T am afraid the poor girl will be ‘Oh, indeed,” I observed airily, ‘‘ is 
greatly disappointed,” he continued he going away again?” 
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‘“My dear Miss French,” in a 
reproachful tone, “ you forget that he 
has only just landed. A_ brother 
officer of his lives close by here, and 
Phil has promised to spend a few 
days with him.” 

I felt myself blushing at the mention 
of the brother officer, so I shammed 
indignation. 

‘* Bessie will indeed be disappointed,”’ 
I remarked nervously ; “I really think, 
considering the length of time Mr. 
Burton has been away, that he 
might have put the sister before the 
friend.” 

‘Circumstances alter cases,’ said 
Mr. Medlicott, quoting a copy-book 
maxim in a ponderous manner; ‘he 
was bound to stay with his friend just 
now, because of the wedding.” 

‘‘ Whose wedding?” I asked, with 
an odd misgiving. ‘‘Is Mr. Burton 
going to be married ?”’ 

‘No, no.”’ He seemed quite amused 
at the mistake. “Phil has agreed to 
be best man at his friend’s wedding.” 

‘“And this friend is a_ brother 
officer of Phil’s on board the Peres- 
phone?” I asked eagerly. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. 
approvingly. 

“When is the marriage to take 
place ?”’ I asked ina faint voice. 

‘“In two or three days.”’ 

Was it possible that the world was 
so full of deceit? And that such 
frank blue eyes belonged to a villain ? 

‘His future wife is greatly to be 
envied!’ I remarked with bitter 
satire, and following out my own line 
of thought. 


Medlicott 


George Medlicott gave a puzzled 


stare. 

‘You seem somewhat confused,” 
he said kindly; ‘“ you must remember 
that it is not Phil Burton who is 
going to be married.” 

Was it to be wondered that I lost 


my self-control? Even a worm will 
turn—eventually. 

‘“‘ Bother Phil Burton!” I exclaimed 
heartily ; ‘‘I’m tired of his name!” 

Contrary to my _ prognostications, 
Bessie was quite willing to waive her 
claim on her brother’s society until 
after the wedding. 

He had found her, and she had 
been introduced to his friend Donald 
Rankin and the future bride. It was 
a relief to my lacerated feelings to 
hear the latter described as a “nice 
little red-haired thing, nothing to look 
at, but very pleasant.” 

I suppose when Phil is by, Bessie 
has eyes for no one else, for she did 
not seem to have noticed Mr. Rankin, 
actually said he was ‘just like other 
men!” So absurd! 

She was ridiculously enthusiastic ; you 
would really have thought there was 
some great novelty to hear her talk. 
After all, men—even those who are 
‘just like other men”—get married 
to ‘‘ little red-haired girls” every day 
in the week. 

At last she exhausted the subject, 
and turned her attention to me. 

‘‘T hope you were not too much 
bored by the whole thing, dear,” 
she observed sympathetically. “‘ Mrs. 
Searle told me she introduced you to 
someone. I hope he was nice, and. 
made himself agreeable.” 

“There was nothing striking about 
him,” I replied hypocritically ; ‘* your 
description of the bridegroom-elect fits 
him down to the ground; he was ‘just 
like other men.’ ” 

I slept badly, and really did not 
care to go out the next day, so 
George and Bessie started off alone 
to spread the news of this prepos- 
terous wedding, she leaving elaborate 
messages in case Phil should call 
while she was out. 

I hoped he would do so, as I felt the 
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only thing left was to get up a strong 
flirtation with him as soon as possible. 
So I put on the hat that had done good 
service once, and sat out in the garden, 
pretending to read, but really dozing 
over the book. 

I roused with a start; someone was 
trying to pick out a tune on the piano. 
. Of course it must be Phil, but I was 
not supposed to know that; so I 
dawdled in throughthe Frenchwindows, 
and addressing myself to a masculine 
back, pretended to think it belonged 
to George. 

‘“T did not know you had come in. 
Where’s Bessie ?”’ 

The man turned so suddenly that he 
upset the music stool, and he seized me 
by both hands. It. was Donald 
Rankin. 

‘“So you’re not out,’ he said in a 
tone of relief; ‘‘ I’m so glad, I wanted 
to see you so badly.” 

Was there ever such impudence ? I 
drew my hands away, and pointed 
significantly at the stool. 

“T am sorry my frend Mrs. 
Medlicott is out,” I observed freez- 
ingly. ‘‘ How is Miss Parry to-day ? ”’ 

‘*QOh, she’s as right as a trivet,’”’ he 
answered slightingly ; ‘‘ that’s one of 
the things I wanted to speak to you 
about. Don’t you think you could 
come to the wedding ? ”’ 

This was the last stroke. I sank into 
a chair in speechless astonishment, 
while he went on at a rate, and with an 
enthusiasm that reminded me curiously 
of Bessie. 

“IT wasn’t composed enough to 
think of it yesterday, and then when 
I did think of it, I gave Rankin a hint 
that I should like you to be there. 
You see, Agnes Parry’s sis.er, who is 
paired off with me, ts a mere child. 
No one could possibly expect me to be 
tacked to her all day.” 


I drew a breath of relief. What 
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an idiot I had been nof to see it before. 
Of course this was Phil Burton. The 
very freedom of his manner (he never 
attempted to p.ck up the stool), showed 
that he considered himself at home. 

‘But I do not know Miss Parry,” I 
said with an attempt at calmness. ‘‘ I 
can’t come to her wedding on your 
invitation.” 

‘“ Of course not, but she is coming 
round to-day to ask you. She and 
her mother are going to call on 
Bessie.”’ 

I began to think that I would go to 
the wedding; as poor old George 
remarked, ‘‘circumstances alter cases,”’ 
and although there was no. great 
novelty about a marriage, | began to 
feel interested in this one. 

‘‘ Why did you not tell me who you 
were yesterday ?” I asked severely. 

‘You did not give me much 
encouragement to do so,” he replied 
with a laugh. “A naturally shy man 
does not care to proclaim that he is 
‘ Bessie’s tiresome brother’! ” 

I positively blu:hed at the recollec- 
tion of my rudeness. 

‘‘’You must never tell her,” I urged. 
‘‘So far she doesn’t know that we 
have met.” 

He looked embarrassed. 

‘“IT told her last night,” he said 
with a guilty air; ‘‘I never supposed 
you wanted it kept back. After all, 
why make a mystery of it; it is 
better she should know. You'll find 
she will help us in lots of ways!” 
He used the significant pronoun quite 
calmly. For absolute unrivalled cheek 
you must go to the Navy. 

So Bessie knew all about it. No 
wonder she was sympathetic about my 
bad night, and wildly anxious for 
George's Company. 

Apparently Phil Burton was good 
at thought reading, for he broke in 
on these reflections. 


“You must not blame my sister,” 
with an anxious look. “I blew her up, 
and said she had made a_ hopeless 
mess of the whole thing. We agreed 
she was to stand on one side, and let 
me do things my own way ” He 
paused, and added with a frown :— 

‘Bessie told me some absurd non- 
sense about a man up in town. Of 
course you will get rid of him?” 

“Mr. Clutterbuck,’ with great 
emphasis on the name, ‘‘is nothing 
to me,’’ I commenced in a stately 
manner, but I was not allowed to 
finish. 

‘Of course not,’ he interposed with 
distinct relief, ‘and he’s never going 
to be anything! Still, as he seems to 
be hanging on and off, hoping you 
will change your mind, wouldn’t it be 
more straightforward to tell him 
you’ve seen someone you like better? ”’ 

‘“ But supposing I haven’t seen any- 
one I like better?’ I suggested 
hotly. 

‘*Qh, but we both know you have!” 
The retort came with lightning 
rapidity. ‘“Do write the letter 
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at once, then it will be off our 
m:.ids.”’ 

Will it be believed that I obeyed, 
and with a lamb-like weakness which 
is quite foreign to my character. 

Half-an-hour later Bessie came in. 
Her face fell when she saw me sitting 
alone. 

‘““Hasn’t Phil been yet, or has he 
been and gone already ?”’ There was 
growing alarm in her tones. 

“Mr. Burton waited some time in 
the hope of seeing you,”’ I replied, carc- 
fully wiping my pen, ‘‘ and has now 
gone to post a letter.”’ 

She came close up to me, her face 
lengthening every moment. 

“ Felicia !’’ with a reproachful Lady 
Macbeth manner, ‘‘ you don’t mean to 
tell me that you have quarrelled with 
Phil so soou: ~ 

The gate clicked ; he would be back 
in a moment. 

‘* My dear Bessie,’’ I observed loftily, 
‘‘perhaps yor will take Mr. Burton’s 
well-meant advice. Your brother is 
quite capable of managing his own 
affairs unaided.” 


TWO BIRDS 
By ROBERT BIRKMYRE 


WHERE wilt thou find aaother nest, 
O bird on flying pinion ? 

Wild pilgrim of the foam and crest, 

In what green vesper isle of rest, 

Far from the winter of the west, 

Where wilt thou find another nest, 
In what dominion ? 


Where wilt thou lay thy weary head, 
O love on broken pinion, 
When summer’s golden prime is shed, 

And all thy sister-swallows fled, 

Ah, in what lone and loveless bed, 

Where wilt thou lay thy weary head, 
Exile and minion ? 
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HERE was an indefinable sug- 

| gestion of excitement in the 

shelter. Potty and Ginger 

Bates were sitting there, 

quite silent, but occasionally exchang- 

ing glances laden with pleasurable 

anticipation touched with doubt. Their 

eyes, now and again, sought the door 
enquiringly. 

“Think Bill “ll bring ’im?”’ said 
Ginger doubtfully. 

“I dunno, why not ?”’ said Potty. 
“°F sed ’e didn’t expec’ no more 
trouble than a drop o’ rum wouldn’t 
shift.” 

Round the corner peered the face of 
Bill Jones, beatified with the joy of 
success. 

‘Got ’im ?”’ inquired Potty eagerly. 

Bill jerked his head and winked, 
indicating assent. 

“Was afraid Pinch °ud be ’ere 
before me,” he said, and disappeared. 
A mormnent later he entered, followed 
by a short, spare person in a shiny 
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frock-coat and a dull top-hat—a sad 
hat, a hat that had suffered. 

‘Mr. Nutts,’’ announced Bill. 
friend o’ mine.” 

Mr. Nutts removed his hat, placed it 
carefully under a seat, said ‘ Good 
evening ”’ mildly in a deep voice, sat 
down, and immediately sank into deep 
thought. 

‘*-Reg’lar cough-drop,” said Bill to 
the others in a_ hoarse’ whisper. 
‘“ Biggest liar I ever met. Where’s 
Pinch ?”’ The sentence was a perfect 
example of progressive suggestion. 

Justifying a certain adage, Pinch 
entered almost as his name was spoken. 
He looked round genially, resting his 
gaze for a moment on Mr. Nutts, and 
made his usual demand for coffee. 

‘Missis well, Pinch?” inquired 
Ginger. 

“Fine,” said Pinch, adding gratu- 
itously, “so am I. D’ye know, I’ve 
put on six pounds since I got mar- 
ried.” 


> 
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“Ha! the irony of fate,” said 
Mr. Nutts sonorously. ‘Six pounds! 
To think that Shylock would once 
have paid three thousand ducats for 
a single pound of it. Bill Shakespeare 
records it, sir. True, true it is, as 
Shakespeare says, ‘Some men are 
born fat, others achieve fatness, and 
others have fatness thrust upon them.’ 
He was right, sir, Bill was right. 
You'd have interested Bill. How 
strange a thing is life; how multi- 
farious are its inconsistencies. 

‘On the one hand we have persons 
anxious to reduce their weight, gasping 
under a load of superfluous adiposity ; 
while on the other, we have as many 
persons of osseous nature who'd gladly 
assume the burden of their heavier 
brethren. There were two brothers I 
once knew, sir; the one, John, so thin, 
so finely attenuated, that he never 
troubled to open a door were the crack 
of a reasonable width; and the other, 
so huge, so great in his bulk, that stray 
dogs on hot days—dog days, sir— 
accompanied him for the sake of the 
shade, and children, pretty, prattling 
little children, would follow him for 
miles, playing hide and seek around 
his capacious person.” 

This remarkable rigmarole  de- 
claimed tragically with extravagant 
gesture, was addressed to Pinch, who 
gazed at Mr. Nutts at first withcuriosity, 
then in blank wonderment, and finally 
in utter disgust. The others looked 
at his changing countenance with 
delight. Mr. Nutts’ effort staggered the 
old man for awhile, but he drank a cup 
of coffee and revived. 

“There wuz a man I once knew so 
fat,” said he in apt rebuke of Mr. Nutts’ 
Style ; “‘a man I knew so fat,’ he 
repeated, “that 71s shadder weighed 
forty poun’s.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the 
Startled Mr. Nutts. “‘ His shadow ? ” 
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‘*Is shadder weighed forty poun’s,”’ 
Pinch said firmly, and Mr. Nutts sub- 
sided. . 

Potty carefully examined a portion 
of jam Tom had placed before him, 
and stated his belief that it was some 
he had left over three days previously, 
alleging it to be precisely the same 
size and shape. A heated argument 
regarding the justice of identifying jam 
by its shape resulted in his defeat, and 
acceptance of the portion in question. 

“?’Ow d’yer like married _iife, 
Pinch?” inquired Ginger Bates. 
‘Wot d’yer think of it >?” 

** Married life,’ said Pinch, “is like 
the Freemasons. Them as knows all 
about it don’t tell. See?” 

He winked, and the Sphinx is not 
more inscrutable than was his face. 

“Ha!” ejaculated Mr. Nutts. “ ‘In 
the spring a young man’s fancy,’ &c., 
as Tenny remarked. A recent groom, 
sir, I presume ? ” 

His countenance cracked 
smile at Pinch. 

“Never been a groom in my life,” 
replied the old man shortly. ‘“‘ Allus 
drove a keb.” 

“Tut! I mean, sir, a bridegroom— 
a recent husband.” 

“Wot about it ?’’ demanded Pinch 
aggressively. 

“Nay, ‘let not thy angry passions 
rise,’ aS Bill said. I believe it was Bill. 
But I am reminded of a little story, 
somehow, of a thin gentleman and a 
stout lady, a marriage that never 
matured, and its strange consequences. 
You might be interested.” 

‘““T might,” admitted Peach. 

‘* Get on with it,” said Potty. “‘ Any- 
thing about love suits Pinch.” 

‘The scene, sirs, is a_ travelling 
show with which I was once con- 
nected. The principal characters 
were the living skeleton and the fat 
lady. You may have heard, sirs, that 
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like attracts like, and in some things 
it may be true. Money, for instance, 
attracts money. Success brings fur- 
ther success—I do not speak from 
experience. But in human psychology, 
sirs, the principle is reversed, and it is 
dissimilar persons who are most drawn 
together. It was so in this sad little 
drama I am unfolding to you. The 
skeleton—‘ Skelly’ we always called 
him—fell madly in love with Madame 
Avoirdupois, and oft they would bandy 
soft nothings together.” 

‘Wuz they both bandy ?”’ inquired 
Potty with sudden interest, rewarded 
with a stare of contempt. 

‘ Skelly, sirs, had a rival—the Man 
with the Elastic Skin—a natural de- 
ceiver, a wonderful stretcher. One 
night Skelly and Madame were seated 
side by side in the supper tent. He 
pressed his suit with words of burning 
love, and for a while she seemed re- 
sponsive. He held her hand in his— 
both of his—and kissed it respectfully 
—some of it. As he did so, Skelly 
realised that he was not commanding 
all her attention. He dropped her 
hand, and walked round behind to her 
other side, and there, gentlemen, there 
sat his rival, gazing up at her with 
eyes of love, while she playfully pulled 
his ears and let them fly back with a 
snap. 

‘Gentlemen, he heaped upon her 
no reproaches, but that night he 
swore extermination to adiposity, and 
spurred by bitter hatred invented a 
new antifat of remarkable efficacy— 
and he is now rapidly making a fortune 
out of it. If any of you or your 
friends are suffering at all from 
fatness I can supply you with a small 
bottle at eighteenpence, or a bottle 
containing twice the quantity for half- 
a-crown. The most wonderful remedy 
on earth.” 


He extracted a bottle from the 
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depths of his pocket and placed it on 
the table. All eyes followed his move- 
ments in sheer astonishment. The 
sudden intrusion of business was quite 
unexpected. 

‘* Perhaps,” suggested Mr. Nutts, 
with an ingratiating smile at Pinch, 
“ you'd like to try a smalljbottle ? ” 

** P’raps I would,” confessed Pinch ; 
‘but it aint very likely.” | 

‘** Any of you gentlemen ? ”’ inquired 
Mr. Nutts. “The effects are quite 
harmless and beneficial. This won- 
derful preparation acts also as a tonic 
and appetiser. The effect on the appe- 
tite is remarkable. I take it myself 
simply for that, and I assure you 
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my appetite grows better and bigger 
every day.” 

Bill Jones suggested testing it with 
a sausage and mashed, and Mr. Nutts 
kindly consented. 

Pinch had been looking at Mr. Nutts 
with earnest interest. 

“Is that a fac’ about your appe- 
tite?’ he inquired. “Does it get 
bigger and bigger the more you eat ? ” 

Mr. Nutts intimated that such was 
the case. 

“Well, if I wuz you, I’d be very 
careful,’ said the old man. ‘‘ There 
wuz a man I once knew like that, and 
you'd be surprised to ’ear wot ’appened 
to im. ’E took some stuff to start ’is 
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appetite workin’ ’cause ’e felt a bit run 
down, see, an’ it acted all right fer a 
while. ’Is appetite got better—an’ 
bigger—an’ it kep’ on gettin’ bigger 
an’ bigger, an’ yer know ’e foun’ ’e 
couldn’t stop it. ’E kep’ on eatin’ 
more an’ more, but wot annoyed ’im 


was that ’e ’imself didn’t get no benefit 


from it. Everything ’e ate jus’ went 
to feed *is appetite, which o’ course 
grew bigger an’ bigger the more ’e fed 
it. See? . 4 

“Well, presen’ly it got so as ’e 
"adn’t got time to do anything but 
eat; an’ it worried ‘im _ dreadful. 
Arter eatin’ from eight in the mornin’ 
till eight at night to keep ’is appetite 
satisfied, ’e’d go to bed reg’lar worn 
out an’ tired, an’ then ’ave to get up at 
midnight to feed it again. ’E never 
knew wot a good night’s sleep was. 
Presently it grew so as ’e ’ad to eat 
sixteen hours a day to keep up with 
it, then eighteen, then twenty, an’ at 
last it took twenty-four hours eatin’ 
a day to keep it satisfied. 

‘“Wery well! Then the ’orrible 
crisis come. It.got so big that it took 


twenty-six hours a day to feed it, 
then twenty-eight—an’ so on. Wot 
wuz the consequence? Why, 0’ 
course ’avin’ only the twenty-four hours 
a day to do it in, ’e kep’ gettin’ further 
an’ further behind, till at last ’e 


.Starved to death.” 


~ “ Starved to death ?”’ said Mr. Nutts 


dazedly. 


‘Course ’e did,’”’ responded the old 
man testily.. “ Couldn’t keep ’is appe- 
tite satisfied—boun’ to starve to 
death.” « | 

Mr. Nutts rose and looked at Pinch. 

“Sir,” said he, “‘had anyone else 
told me such a thing, I should hardly 
have believed it.” 

‘*“ Ah!” said the old man. 

‘* Perhaps,” said Mr. Nutts to the 
others, “ you’d like to make a collec- 
tion, and buy this gentleman a small 
bottle.” 

“Ere, [ll ’ave one,” said Potty. 

“So will I,” said Ginger. 

‘* Gentlemen, I thank you,” Mr. Nutts 
said. He turned to Pinch. “Sir,” 
said he, “to my mind Ananias is 
dethroned. Good-night.” 
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Illustvated by Frank Hart 


Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, was staying with Uncle 
Thomas during the Easter 
vacation. It was natural enough that 
he should find his way to the famous 
library in the afternoon ; but it was a 
trifle strange that he should look 
several times at the empty chairs, and 
not once at the well-filled shelves. 
After a few minutes’ restless wandering 
about the room, he picked up a volume 
that happened to be lying upon the 
table. From his manner it was evident 
that he did so merely because it was his 
habit to read whatever came to hand. 
It was an ancient book and musty 
that he had chanced upon. The back 
had lost its golden lettering long ago, 
and both covers were missing ; but the 
title-page was intact, and a hundred 
years had not softened its obtrusive- 
ness of black type. 


‘ RTHUR MERTON, Drysdale 


THE WILL BOOK. 


Wherein are treated Divers 
Matters of Curiofity and Intereft, 
concerning the Power of the 
Mind to realife its Defires in the 
Phenomenal World. 
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By THOMAS DOWNE, A.M. 


Sometime Fellow of Excelfus 
College, Oxford. 


William Irvan & Son, Edinburgh. 
1798. 


Professor Merton sat down in an 
armchair, and turned over the dusty 
leaves with a superior smile. Crudi- 
ties of this kind belonged to a bygone 
age; scarcely even to that of Uncle 
Thomas, who affected such curious 
studies, and certainly not to his own. 
He was young for a professor, and his 
theories were reputed up-to-date. 

‘““Tf wishing could bring what one 
wants,” he said half aloud. Then he 
stopped. A passage of the sometime 
Fellow, gone to dust, had held his 
quick-seeing eye. 


‘‘ Matter is eternal, says the philo- 
sopher, and works according to its 
own laws. ‘Man can only move bodies 
to and from one another. Nature 
working within itself does the rest.’ 
So it is with thought. The thing that 
we think thereafter is, and always will 
be. Mind can shuffle the cards that 
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it has played; but the game will pro- 
ceed according to its own laws. Which 
is what Plato meant when he said that 
ideas were real. 

““Nor is such reality confined to a 
separate supersensible realm, as some 
would have us think, but manifests itself 
in both the material and mental worlds. 
The mind that has conceived some- 
thing is not the same that it was before 
it had the idea. Neither is the world 
in which the idea has been thought. 
Every phantasm of the spirit makes 
for actuality, if we think it strenuously, 
and hold it fast enough.” 


Professor Merton frowned a little, 
and looked out of the window across 
the close-shaven lawn. 

‘“The old Greek illusion,” he said. 
“The infinity of the world confined 
within the bounds of a philosopher’s 
mind.”” Yet he turned again to the 
book. 


“For what is this ‘ will,’ of which 
we speak, but the power of spirit to 
impress itself upon the external 
universe ? What is its purpose unless 
reality responds to the imprint? To 
those who question deeply it does 
respond. If any fails of answer, the 
blame is with his infirmity of will. 

‘* Let such an one sit down in a quiet 
hour by himself, and summon up his 
desire before him. Let him fix himself 
upon it, and not suffer it to depart. 
Let him command it openly as subject 
to his whim. Then shall his will be 
fulfilled unto him, if it is good.” 


The Professor laid the book down 
upon the table, and looked at nothing 
for a long time. 

“Tf it 1s good!” he thought aloud. 
‘Tt is good.” 
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He bent forward eagerly, and his 
face fixed. The slanting sunshine! 
reached him and passed by. Some- 
thing blazed in his eyes, went out, and 
blazed again. One could scarcely tell 
if the light were theirs or the sun’s. 
Reality answered with a footfall in the 
passage. He started, and watched the 
door, with his hands on the arms of his 
chair. 

“Oh!” said a soft voice. 
not think anyone was here.” 

He rose quickly. 

“Don’t let me frighten you away,” 
he begged with suppressed entreaty. 

The girl laughed uneasily, and sat 
down with her elbow on the table. 
She was young, and passably pretty. 
He thought her more. Her eyes were 
deep and dark. The sun made 
sparkles in them, burnished her brown 
hair, and played in a dancing spot 
upon the dimple that she pressed with 
a finger-tip. 

‘“T do not know that I am so 
frightened of you, Professor.” 

He leaned against the edge of the 
table, and tapped upon it softly. 

‘J wish,” he told her, “ you were 
sure.” 

‘Do you?” Her eyes evaded his. 
‘What is the good of wishing ? ” 

He turned away a little. 

‘“ What do you mean by ‘ good’ ? ” 

‘* Getting what I want, of course.” 


T did 


‘“What you want may not. be 
good for you.” 
‘IT do not care—if I want it.” She 


tossed her head wilfully. 

‘“ You are young.” 

She laughed. 

“Tf I were ever so old, a wish 
ungained would do me no good.” 

‘‘Qne may be better’’—he seemed 
to be speaking to himself—“ for having 
a wish.” 

‘“Do you think so?” 

‘“T am sure.” 
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‘* BEHIND HER GRAVITY A SMILE WAS READY, OR A SIGH.’ 


She considered gravely. Behind her 
gravity a smile was ready, or a sigh. 

“If you never achieve it ? ” 

He paced the hearthrug. 

‘It would make you sadder.” 

‘“Even then you might be glad to 
have wished the wish.” 

She shook her head. 

‘IT don’t want to be sad.” 

The Professor toyed with the book 
a moment, and replaced it on the shelf. 

‘““T hope you never will be. Believe 
me, I would do a great deal to prevent 
ed 


She nodded silently. Her foot 
traced the pattern of the carpet. It 
was a dainty little foot. 

‘‘ Suppose,” she asked, ‘‘ you wished 
for—something ?”’ 

‘Something is nothing.” 

‘Something in particular ?”’ 

He sat down in a chair, and folded 
his hands with an air of tolerance. 

“We will assume that I wish for 
something in particular, since it 
pleases you.” 

‘And suppose it was a wish that 
affected—somebody else ? ”’ 
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He sat a little more upright. 

66 Yes ? 99 

‘* And suppose it was good for you— 
you thought ?” 

‘*T might be mistaken.” 

“You might be willing to take the 
risk ?” 

He moved uneasily, thinking of a 
risk that he longed to run. 

‘““We will assume,” he agreed 
slowly, ‘that I am willing to take all 
risks.” 

‘* And suppose you knew that you 
could have your wish, if you made up 
your mind to?” 

She waited for his answer. 

‘Very well. We will assume even 
this.” 

He spoke with amused patience. 

‘**But you weren’t sure if it would 


be good for somebody else—what you 


wanted ? ” 

He drew a long breath, and glanced 
for the space of a second at the book 
on the shelf. 

“How have you got all this into 
your head ?”’ he asked. 

She toyed with the table-cover. 

“I have been thinking,” she ex- 
plained. She was not usually credited 
with thought; but a woman’s mind 
has secret chambers ! 

66 Ah ] 99 

He scarcely seemed listening. 

‘What would you do?” 

He frowned thoughtfully. 

“Your hypotheses are somewhat 
unlikely.” 

‘But suppose they weren’t ? ” 

‘It would depend upon the wish and 
—the other person. If I minded hurt- 
ing her—or him 24 

‘‘ Suppose,”’ she said quickly, “ you 
did?” — 

He looked out of the window for 
some time before answering. His 
thoughts were freer when he looked 
away from her. 


‘*T should try to reckon up the case 
from the other person’s point of view, 
I hope, and decide accordingly.” 

““You would probably — decide 
wrongly.” -Her eyes flashed brightly. 
“It is not so easy to understand other 
people, Professor—even when they 
seem quite simple.” 

He laughed. 

‘* Little philosopher ! 
I would try.” 

‘“ And decide ? ” 

He nodded. 

“What would you have me do ?” 

“TI don’t know.” Her voice was 
hushed. “ You are to suppose you 
wanted it very much, you  under- 
stand ; and could have it if you really 
settled that you would.” 

He looked again in the direction of 
the book. , 

‘* Alice,” he cried, “I believe you 
are a witch!” 

She opened her eyes wide. It was 
like a rush of the sea upon him when he 
looked into them. 

‘““T haven’t said anything dreadful, 
have [?” 

‘“No, no.” He got up and walked 
the room again. “The dreadfulness 
is mine. You aroused a train of 
thought. It was something _ that 
passed through my mind, that 1s 
all.”’ 

‘* T expect I could not understand ?” 
she inquired persuasively. 

‘‘ Understanding is the gift of years,” 
he replied evasively. ‘‘ You are much 
younger than I.” 

‘“T am not very young,” she pro- 
tested. He raised his eyebrows. “I 
am nearly twenty.” 

‘‘T shall soon be twice twenty.” 

It was the prime of life, he was 
accustomed to tell himself; but it 
depends on what one lives for. 

‘““So you ought to be twice as wise 
as I.” 


I only said 
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He smiled at her his first natural 
smile. Wisdom was not among 
the attributes with which he deified 
her. 


“Only twice?” 

She laughed and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“TI don’t want to be wise; only 
happy.” 


Her voice caught a wistful note at 
the end. 

“Only happy.” He laid his hand 
firmly on the table. ‘‘ May you have 
this wish—and many others.” 

‘‘ Suppose other people do not wish 
what I wish?” 

“Tam not concerned with other 
people.” 

“ But suppose you were ? ” 

“Have you any more. supposi- 
tions >?” | | 

“Only one.” 

“Tell me.” 

She moved a little so that he could 
not see her face. 

‘Suppose that I could make—them 
—wish what I wished, and not know 
that I made them? Ought I to do 


it?” Certainly, he thought, she 
had seen the book. ‘‘ Would you?” 
“IT think,” he pronounced, ‘I 


should want the other person to wish 
without compulsion.” 

‘“ That is just what I do want.” 

“Then you are speaking of a real 
wish, Alice ?”’ 

She did not answer. 

“Can you tell me about it ? ” 

“No!” she cried excitedly. ‘“‘ No.” 
Her cheeks flushed hotly. 

She turned her head away from him, 
and he looked at her hungrily. This 
wish of hers. Could it be what he had 
willed her to wish? He could not 
even desire that it were so. She was 
so young and lovable. So many 
worthier suitors would come. If she 
had the wish it could not last. If it 
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did, it would be only the shadow of 
his wish. What a fool he had been ! 
But how sweet she was! 

‘‘May your wish not be fulfilled, 
little Alice,” he said gently, “ unless 
it is good for you.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder for 
a moment. Then he went. He did 
not know that he had taken his hat and 
gone into the garden, till he found him- 
self by the fountain, where the broken 
satyr was throwing a feeble stream 
with a scornful smile. 

“I must go away to-morrow,” the 
Professor muttered. “It was a 
cowardly thing .. . I did not know 
I was so fond of her.” He sat down 
listlessly upon the weather-warped 
bench. “If I were ten years younger 
... It would never do... Never 
do . . . that accursed book. It is all 
rubbish, of course, but ... I shall 
go away .. . anyhow I won’t wish it 
again...” 

He sat very still for a minute, and 
lost even the thought of his thought. 
Then he suddenly found himself wish- 
ing. “I must put her out of my 
head,” he told himself angrily. “I 
will think of something else.” 

He walked up the wide path and 
played with the puppy. He walked 
down the narrow path and talked to 
the gardener. It was a fine spring, 
they said, and good for the flowers. 
The apple trees would come on well, 
if the greenfly left them alone. He 
talked leamrnedly upon the question of 
the greenfly and kindred matters, and 
pretended to himself that he was 
interested in them. But whenever 
he dared a glance at the back of his 
mind he found only her. 

“The thing that we think there- 
after is, and always will be.”” He could 
not get the words out of his head. It 
the thought of the dead writer had 
gone from his mind into hers? If 
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“SAS TIF YoU COULD NOT HAVE 


from his willing she had the wish ? 
What should he do then ? 

““It is nonsense,” he told himself 
furiously. ‘‘ Rank nonsense. How 
could I influence her? She has for- 
gotten all about me in a novel by 
now.” 

His eyes sought the library window, 
and caught a faint glimpse of Alice 


MANAGED WITHOUT THE BOOK.” 


sitting there. Her eyes seemed fixed 
upon him; he fancied they were full . 
of reproach. 

‘Tf she lad—of course it is not 
possible—I should despise myself all 
my life,” he vowed. 

He walked slowly ‘away to the 
arbour, and sat there looking at the 
trees, and the fields, and the hills afar, 


seeing none of them—only the great 
wish that he had desired. 

After a time he rose and walked 
again to the house. “She will have 
left the library by now,” he pretended 
to think. ~‘‘I must hide the book for 
fear she should find it, and under- 
stand. She will not be there.” He 
tried to forget that she had been in the 
habit of sitting in the library lately, 
and assured himself that he did not 
expect to find her. He paused at the 
door a moment, and hesitated with 
his fingers on the handle. Then he 
went in. 

It was the beginning of the twilight, 
after the spring sunset, and she was 
sitting very still in the big chair. The 
book with the broken back and missing 
covers was lying on her knees. Her 
lips were set as though she might be 
praying for something, and her face 
was fixed and earnest. Her little 
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white hands were clenched, and the 
cheek toward him bore a trace of tears. 
When she saw him she caught her 
breath. He found himself on _ the 
arm of the chair, with his arms holding 
her close against him. 

** Alice,” he cried. 
what I wished for ? The book——”’ 

“Oh!” she sobbed. ‘* I—I wanted 
you to. I left it there.” 

When they begged the book from 
Uncle Thomas they betrayed their 
story. He laughed for a very long 
time. 

“As if,” he said, “‘ you could not 
have managed without the book.” 

The Professor has come round to 
Uncle Thomas’s opinion; but Mrs. 
Merton treasures the old volume with 
her wedding dress and the first shoes 
that baby wore; and a woman’s 
opinion is often right even when her 
reasons are wrong. 


“Do you know 
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“tosT IN PLEASANT CONTEMPLATION OF EACH OTHER.” 


A BENIGNANT NEMESIS 


By W. H. KOEBEL 


ERALD HUNTER’S sstation, 
an unpretentious five-roomed 
affair, was perched, in the 
fashion of an eagle’s nest, 

high upon a lofty peak, with barely an 
acre of comparatively level ground 
sirrounding it. On three sides of this 
small plateau the hill sank abruptly 
downwards in broken slopes to the 
depth of the valley a thousand feet 
below, the fourth consisted of a still 
loftier face that rose again sheer above 
the modest homestead culminating in a 
beetling crag that soared dizzily sky- 
wards. Why Hunter had chosen a spot 
of such inconvenient altitude for his 
homestead was unknown, although the 
lofty height at which he dwelt was not 
without its use to him, of a sort, 
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however, not contemplated when the 
Rapata Station House was _ building. 
For in full view of it, although two 
lower ridges intervened, stood the home- 
stead of Donald Mackay, a couple of 
miles distant. A much more pretentious 
establishment was the Hawakuri head- 
quarters with its broad, softly shaded 
verandahs, lofty rooms and outbuildings 
in profusion. Now the advantage of 
living directly in the face of the Rapata 
homestead was lost upon Donald Mac- 
kay himself, who, as a matter of fact, 
was wont to look upon Hunter as more 
despicable than his worst bred, skinniest 
ewe, and ten times as pestilential. For 
on Hunter’s taking over the station 
there had been a matter of boundaries 
between the two, in consequence of 


which Mackay had been obliged to 
yield up a couple of hundred acres, 
which he had long since grown to look 
upon as his very own, to the pre- 
sump:u us new arrival. Hunter for his 
part troubled little to reciprocate the 
unfriendly spirit evinced towards him. 
The reason for his forbearance was, 
however, not purely Christian charity, 
but something equally sweet, he con- 
sidered, and more tangible, by which 
it lost nothing, he rhapsodised—no 
less an object, indeed, than Nellie 
Mackay, the daughter of Donald. And. 
judging from the behaviour of the 
young people when they met (which 
was necessarily on clandestine occasions 
only), Nellie Mackay was far from shar- 
ing in her father’s aversion towards 
Hunter. In fact, had an average of the 
sentiments of fathcr and daughter been 
taken the blended feeling would have 
been on the side of affection rather than 
neutrality, from which it may be gathered 
that the pair were on terms beside which 
the tenderness of ordinary lovers (for it 
is always so) would have paled into luke- 
warm insignificance. Owing to the dis- 
advantageous circumstances under which 
their affection laboured, yet thrived, a 
vast amount of ingenuity was rcquired 
on both sides to engineer indispensable 
meetings, and many and elaborate were 
the private codes in use. Hunter, 
although he took little interest in the 
stars, invested in a telescope suitable 
almost for the Astronomer Royal ; 
Nellie for her part had to be content 
with binoculars of small power, for any- 
thing more ambitious would have led to 
the discovery of their secret. At night, 
however, Nellie had matters more her 
cwn way. A code of lamp signals was 
employed in which she, from her bed- 
room, could flash messages invisible to 
Donald, but in replying to which, 
Hunter, for the same reason that Nellie 
used the small glasses, was forced to be 
circumspect. On more than one occa- 
sion, indeed, Donald Mackay had, 
amongst other disparaging remarks, 
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observed that a superfluity of alcohol 
was in all probability responsible for the 
gyrations of the lamp at Rapata in the 
night, which prosaic construction of the 
messages of their souls Nellie was forced 
to bear in silence. 

As time went on the intervals between 
their mectings, which usually were held 
by the bank of the creek that formed the 
boundary bctwecn the two stations, 
grew steadily less. Indced,so familiarised 
with the sense of danger hanging over 
them had the pair become, that the 
behaviour of both grew rash to a point 
likely to prove detrimental to the smooth 
current of their affection. 

It happened one summer's morning, 
that, sitting together by the creek, so 
lost were they in the pleasant contcmpla- 
tion of each other, so occupied, too, with 
the pressing business of the hour, that 
matters well worthy of their immediate 
attention entirely escaped thcir notice. 
They marked not that their neglected 
horses, ceasing to champ at the grass, 
had raised their heads with ears atten- 
tively pricked. They heard not the soft 
thud of a third horse’s hoofs, nor saw the 
visage of Donald Mackay, inflamed with 
wrath, glaring down from overhead upon 
them, but continued to babble dreamily 
of love as though no gaze but that of 
a scandalised pigeon sitting near by 
were upon them. And even the bird 
uttered no note of warning, but sat gaz- 
ing in stolid heartlessness. Perhaps 
having a nestful of eggs at home, the 
first blush of romance had departed 
from his feathery breast, leaving in 
its place a_ fellow-feeling for the 
exigence of parents. Donald Mackay, 
for his part, after he had glowered upon 
the picture long enough to entirely 
satisfy any lingering doubt he might 
have entertained as to the depravity 
of his daughter and the perfidy of his 
enemy, in silence turned his horse in the 
direction of his homestead. The effort 
of restraining his desire for summary 
vengcance had been great—so great 
that the veins stood out like whipcords 
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upon his neck—but he wished to think, 
to plan out no ordinary retaliation for 
such a wrong; rather one that would 
light upon the unfortunate young man, 
with the force of a carefully studied, 
dramatically - wrought blow, crushing 
enough to bring cxquisite balm to his 
own wounded spirit. And, as he rode, 
he reasoned that such a state of a‘fairs 
could not well have been arrived at 
without leaving some traces — some 
tender evidence of its growth. So it 
was that, on arriving at his homestead, 
he commenced to search for the incrim- 
inating matter which, he felt sure, 
existed, with a thoroughness that in his 
cooler moments he would have shrunk 
from. It was not long before he made 
a find—in the interests of the lovers, 
the most fatal one possible—nothing 
less indeed than Nellie’s copy of the 
signal code so freely used between the 
pair. He smiled grimly as he perused 


the damning pages. The completeness 
of the code was astonishing, fresh sen- 
tences appearing to have been added 
from time to time as their need became 
evident. His smile grew more grim as 
he came across the explanatory message, 
‘Could not come, father about.” —‘ This, 
it appeared, was transmitted by means of 
a couple of waves of a towel from the 
window. He gathered further that the 
meetings were arranged by the stretch- 
ing out of arms, four times for four 
o'clock, and so on, also that useful in- 
formation regarding his own movements 
was the subject of a goodly number of 
pages. He read on until he came to the 
sentence, “At night. If any danger or 
anything urgent or unexpected, wave 
lamp threc times from right to left, then 
once up and down.” ‘The idea was 
plainly the conception of a lover’s over- 
anxious mind, but it was at this phrase 
that Donald Mackay paused, and as he 
read the words over once again his face 
shone with a stern joy, for he felt that 
now indeed he held the presumptuous 
Hunter within the hollow of his hand. 
* * * * o 

That evening as Hunter, having con- 
cluded a substantial meal, together with 
his lament that such a gross thing as 
food should be neccessary to one con- 
sumed with such passion, was dreamily 
watching the golden afterglow that the 
sun had bequeathed directly behind the 
homestead of Donald Mackay, he heard 
a cooce from below the level of his small 
plateau, and presently could perceive 
the figure of a man whose horse was 
laboriously mounting the steep track. 
The visitor proved one for whom 
Hunter entertained but small regard, for 
Jack Morrison was himself an aspirant 
to Nellie Mackay’s hand, and, being 
under no ban of excommunication from 
Donald, was free to proffer attentions 
which, though unwelcome, were persis- 
tent. 

After half an hour’s chat, frankly 
monosyllabic on the part of Hunter, 
Morrison departed, leaving his late host 
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in a brown study, and in an envious and 
urncharitable frame of mind. The dusk 
had given way to the pale gleam of the 
moon, and the lights of Mackay’s home- 
stead had been shining for some time. 
Then, as he watched, he sprang to his 
feet with a startled exclamation. Was 
it possible? Yes, that was—sust be 
the signal. To verify his doubts, he 
flew feverishly indoors to find the code- 
book. There it was: “At night. If 
any danger or anything urgent or 
unexpected.” Good Lord! Jn another 
moment he had leapt to the stockyard, 
flung a saddle over the back of a waiting 
horse, pressed the bridle savagely into 
his mouth, and a few seconds later was 
dashing helter-skelter, goat-like, down 
the steep moonlit track. 

* * * © * 

At the Hawakuri homestead Nellie 
Mackay was seated before the piano, 
her slim fingers running list- 
lessly over the notes. Her 
father, usually the most genial 
of parents, had been strangely 
taciturn, almost morose, that 
evening. Her questions and 
talk, wont to receive such ready 
response, had proved unavail- 
ing to draw him from his 
sombre mood. For some time 
she puzzled over the reason for 
this as she played, and then, 
her fingers caressing the keys 
still more softly, her thoughts 
turned to Gerald Hunter. 

The notes grew intermittent, 
then ceased, as, rising, she 
walked to the verandah to 
catch a glimpse of the Rapata 
lights. And, as she stepped 
out into the moonlight, she 
started violently, struggling 
hard to repress a frightened 
scream. For, hard by, to the 
side of the verandah where 7\ _ ““ THE FIGURE— DESCENDING, GkEW 
she stood, waved a lamp three gt ahaahas ie cata 
times from right to left, then once every nerve tingling. What on earth 
up and down. For a moment she could be the meaning of it? Before she 
remained rigid as a stone, yet with had time to frame an answer of any sort 
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in her mind, her father passed hurriedly 
before her, leading by the bridle a horse. 
Nellie sprang forward impulsively. 

“Father!” she gasped. “ I didn’t 
know—you didn’t tell me—you were 
riding out to-night. What isit? Has 
—has anything happened ?” 

For a moment he appeared confused 
—abashed. 

“It’s Just for a ride round, Nellie, just 
a ride round, that’s all.” 

In another moment he had mounted, 
and was cantering leisurely along the 
track that led to the creek—+thezr creek 
—precisely in the manner of the irate, 
vengeance-seeking father of tradition 
and the comic papers. As he disap- 
peared, Nellie, who lacked no power of 
initiative, having summoned a stockman, 
caused him to saddle her horse hastily, 
then, habitless and hatless, mounting 
the animal, she galloped off in the wake 
of her father, determined to probe the 
uncomfortable mystery to its depths. 
The stockman, completely bewildered, 
followed her fleeting figure with staring 
eyes, then returned, muttering, to the 
men’s quarters, where the astonishing 
behaviour of Nellie became the subject 
of much speculation. 

Along the track cantered Donald, 
and as he rode, he fingered lovingly the 
wooden handle of the stock-whip curled 
neatly upon the saddle. Having 
mounted the first ridge, he could easily 
discern upon the crest of the other that 
lay between Hawakuri and Rapata the 
figure of an advancing horseman show- 
ing out boldly in the bright light of 
the moon. Chuckling to himself with 
satisfaction, he rode sharply down into 
the shadow of a patch of bush that 
rose by the boundary creek, uncoiling as 
he halted the long lash of the stock-whip 
in readiness. He had not long to wait. 
For a moment the expected form showed 
out upon the high, opposite bank of the 
creek, then, descending, grew vaguer 
inthe shadow. There was a splashing 
of water, then up the near bank, straight 
towards where he waited, came the un- 


suspecting rider. Now was the time. 
Donald Mackay raised himself in his 
stirrups. The lash whistled viciously 
in the air. 

“Three times—right to left—once up 
and down!” he yelled, exultantly. The 
stock-whip descended as he spoke, fol- 
lowed by a shriek ofagony. ‘“ For any 
danger at night, urgent or unexpected. 
Here it is—urgent and unexpected. 
You didn’t expect this, you scoundrel— 
you prowling thief!” 

The words, by means of the whip, 
were sharply and painfully punctuated. 
So occupied was Donald with his words 
and deeds of retribution that he noticed 
not a second figure galloping hot-foot 
towards him on the far side of the creek, 
while the yells of his victim drowned 
entirely the sound of a feminine scream 
that pealed out affrightedly from behind 
him. There was another splashing in 
the water; the third horseman dashed 
up the bank, sending the loose stones 
flying in his haste. There was another 
shriek—of ecstacy this time—from a 
curlously-attired female figure that ar- 
rived upon the scene at as hurried a 
pace as the man, and in another moment 
the two newcomers were as much en- 
veloped in each other's arms as the 
movements of their horses would permit. 
By the time that this consummation had 
been arrived at, Donald’s victim, unable 
longer to withstand the stinging cuts of 
the whip, had rolled from his saddle to 
the ground, thence down the steep slope 
into the shallow, rushing waters of the 
creek, at the same time that his horse, 
who had not been without his share of 
the castigation, fled frantically, as though 
he would never stop. 

Hunter was asking eagerly of Nellie: 

“The signal? What did it mean, tell | 
me? Anything to do with this?” But 
from where splashed the waters of the 
creek arose lamentations of a sort that 
caused his lady-love to cover with her 
hand the ear that was not pressed 
against him, so that for a moment she 
answered not. Just then Donald Mackay 
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“SHE GALLOPED OFF IN THE WAKE OF HER FATHER.” 


caught sight of the actors in the drama 
that had been proceeding side by side 
with the tragedy in which he had played 
sO prominent a part, and for a moment 
he remained as if petrified. 

“Who—who on earth are you?” he 
demanded at length, passing his hand 
over his brow as if to rouse himself from 
adream. For a moment there was a 
dead silence, during which Nellie’s hand 
went from her ear to encircle the form 
of the apparition. 

“T’m Hunter,” explained at length 
that individual in as firm a voice as he 
could muster. 

If the pair had expected an outburst 
itcame not. There was another silence 
—a pause that almost pulsated. 

“ Then—who was the other?” When 
Donald’s voice came at last in the 
place of being terrifying it was almost 
pleading. 

“Jack Morrison, I expect,’ answered 


Hunter. “At least he left Rapata to 
ride over here shortly before I started.” 

Donald Mackay said not a word, but 
wheeled his horse in the direction of the 
creek. His victim, however, seeing 
him approach awaited not his coming. 
Proximity to Donald was, doubtless, in 
his mind a highly undesirable state, 
so notwithstanding the latter’s calls and 
attempted explanations he waded hur- 
riedly through the water, scrambled up 
a rock inaccessible to a horseman, and 
the sound of fleeing foot-falls indicated 
the rapidity of his retreat. 

Donald Mackay returned slowly to 
where the pair remained. His anger, 
although he strove hard to fan its flame, 
had completely left him, the sole sensa- 
tion he experienced was one of feeling 
curiously foolish. . 

“Do you know,” he said, addressing 
Hunter in a tone he strove to render 
irate, but which was in reality almost 
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“THREE TIMES—RIGHT TO LEFT—ONCE UP AND Down!” 


apologetic, “do you know that—that 
was intended for you, sir ?” 

Hunter, as a matter of fact, had been 
quite certain of this, but determined to 
try a bold stroke. 

“ If so, Mr. Mackay,” he replied cheer- 
fully, “Morrison and I can cry quits, 
for he has been trying for a long time 
to get something else belonging to me.” 

“And that’s me, father,” explained 
Nellie, audaciously, clinging still more 
closely to the presumptuous Hunter. 
She was by no means an ungrammatical 
girl, but the circumstances were too 


much for her English, which, after all, 
redounded to the credit of her heart. 

“ And, Mr. Mackay,” broke in Hunter, 
astutely, before the parent could utter a 
word, “about that block of land - 
Donald’s face grew stern. “I have so 
often wished to speak to you about it. 
It is a matter of conscience with 
me, and I have always felt that that 
verdict was wrong—idiotically wrong, 
but, as you know, I have had no oppor- 
tunity to talk with you about it until 
now. I should like to——” 

The cloud had rapidly been clear- 
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ing from Donald’s countenance during 
the progress of this conciliatory 
speech. 

“You would like to talk it over—with 
Nellie, 1 suppose?” he interrupted, his 
features relaxing into something not 
unlike a smile. “And after all I don’t 
know why you shouldn’t. It’s evident 
that it won’t be for the first time, by a 
long way, and I’ve put my foot too 
deeply into it to-night to try and stop 
other people from making fools of them- 
selves. But I’m sorry about Morrison— 
very sorry—at the same time, consider- 
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ing that the whole affair was a mistake, 
I don’t think he should have used the 
expression he did, and he hasn’t risen in 
my estimation.” He turned his horse 
towards Hawakuri. “I’m going home 
now,” he continued, “and I should like a 
word with you, Hunter, regarding the 
best way of getting out of this mess with 
Morrison, so you two had better follow 
on. Don’t be too long, I shall only 
allow you a quarter of an hour to reach 
the homestead.” 

But in spite of this, it was an hour 
before they reached Hawakuri. 


SPRING’S ADVENT 
By LOUISE LANE 
ARISE ! dark winter’s day is done, 
Blithe spring trips on to meet you ; 
The birds are piping o’er the lea, 
And swell their song to greet you. 


The earth awakes from her long sleep 
Fresh as the dewy morning ; 

The violet and the primrose pale 
Unfold for her adorning. 


The woods put on their fresh array, © 
A dainty care bestowing ; 

Now blush the orchards in the vale, 
From pink to crimson glowing. 

The blue above is flecked with cloud, 
And rich in passing showers, 

That cheer the eager, bursting buds, 
And kiss the up-turned flowers. 


The scented breezes from the south, 
With balmy breath shall woo her ; 

Across the waters from the west, 
Gay, light-winged winds pursue her. 


Young life is chirping in the nest, 
And in the meadow gamb’ling ; 
Young love meets at the trysting-place, 
No longer lonely rambling. 


Hail! harbinger of summer days, 
Each mood with promise laden ; 

The smiles and tears alike can charm, 
Thou cov and winsome maiden. 
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Illustrated by J. E. Pawsey 


ISS TINKLER came ofa family 
M that had strong leanings to- 
wards mysticism and research 

in occult sciences. 

Miss Tinkler’s papa, a retired Colonel 
of a native Indian Regiment, whom 
indeed his brother officers considered 
to be somewhat affected in his head by 
reason of a long sojourn under tropical 
skies, was on the track of the Lost 
Tribes. Miss Tinkler’s mamma was a 
militant Christian Scientist, and, being 
in possession of a comfortable income 
and a magnificent constitution, was 
able to demonstrate to her own com- 
plete satisfaction the efficacy of faith 
and the superfluity of doctors and 
drugs. Miss Tinkler’s elder brother 


was an ardent disciple of palmistry, 
and firmly believed that the Past and 
the Future could be read in the creases 
of the hand; and Jack, the youngest 
of the family, was-as strongly con- 
vinced that the whole character of a 
man and his chances of salvation can 
be divined from the shape and setting 
of his teeth. 

Altogether the Tinkler mansion 
abounded in severe trials for those of 
their friends who preferred to walk by 
the light of common sense rather than 
of faith. Christian Science was en- 
throned in the drawing-room, the Lost 
Tribes sat gloomy in the study, pal- 
mistry lurked in the dining-room, and 
Dentiphrenology hung about the front 
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door mat. It was a horrible sort of 
double Scylla and Charybdis arrange- 
ment, and most of the barques that 
entered these waters grazed one or 
other of the dangerous shoals. Some, 
indeed, got permanently stranded: 
these generally bumped on to the 
Christian Science reef. 

The curious part of it was that no 
one of the family had the least sym- 
pathy with the beliefs of the other. 
Mrs. Tinkler characterised the Lost 
Tribes as stupid old things. The 
Colonel, who had become very heated 
in the chase, which he had at first 
taken up merely as a counterblast to 
his wife’s dogmatisings, revenged him- 
sif by calling in the doctor when he 
had the grippe, and by complaining 
dismally of his corns, it being a recog- 
nised fact that Christian Science can- 
not cure corns. Jack sniffed at pal- 
mistry; and the Palmist in return 
retailed a story of how Jack had 
read an ample and amiable character 
for a friend by the aid of a fine set of 
artificial teeth. 

The Tinkler family was sadly divided, 
and Miss Tinkler, who cared little for 
the causes of division, and less for the 
divisions, determined to leave for a 
while the paternal mansion. Being 
greatly interested in art she went to 
Paris, where she installed herself in a 


very comfortable little ‘“ apparte- 
ment.” She had introductions to 
several French families, and soon 


secured for herself that first necessity 
of every normal young lady—a faithful 
and devoted friend. 

Stéphanie Lacroix, on whom Miss 
Tinkler’s choice had so happily lighted, 
was of about the same age as herself— 
that is, twenty-three. She was a lively 
Parisian girl, somewhat more emanci- 
pated than most of her compatriots, 
for her parents had lived some years 
in New York, and allowed their 
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daughter a freedom that rather 
shocked their at home acquaintances. 
Sophy Tinkler and Stéphanie, Lacroix 
went where they listed, when they 
listed, and as they listed. It was.a 
comfortable arrangement for Monsieur 
and Madame Lacroix, who sat still at 
home, the latter constantly occupied 
in crochet work, and the former in the 
perfection of a small invention, for 
which an admiring President and a 
South American Republic had pre- 
sented him with a charming “ bouton- 
niére ’—a little red rosette with a 
yellow quodrant, that somehow or 
other always suggested manna to the 
beholder. 

One evening the girls, being for the 
moment a little wearied of the pursuit 
of art, looked in at the s¢éance of a very 
noted spiritualist, who happened to be 
in Paris at the time. All the experi- 
ments were correctly carried out; 
some of them were even novel. The 
mystic tendencies, which were only 
sleeping in the soul of Miss Tinkler, 
were aroused, and Mademoiselle La- 
croix, as in duty bound, let herself be 
carried along by the same current 
which was sweeping away her friend. 
The girls returned to the séances of the 
next and several consecutive evenings ; 
they had begun by wondering whether 
there was “ anything in it,” then ended 
in being convinced that they were in 
the presence of solemn and important 
mysteries which must be explored. 
The Spiritualist left Paris with his 
‘“ spooks ”’ and his machinery, and the 
girls were thrown on their own re- 
sources. Their spiritualism would now 
have to be home-made, like jam and 
pickled walnuts. 

Miss Tinkler had in her drawing- 
room one of those graceful little articles 
of furniture called work-tables—a 
purely complimentary name, as no 
mortal has ever yet invented the par- 
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ticular kind of work that can be done 
at it. This table was of dark walnut, 
its stem was elegantly fluted, and its 
three feet were appropriately carved 
into three little faces, rather quaint 
than beautiful. Such was the table 
which Sophy and Stéphanie proposed 
should be the link between them and 
the unseen world of spirits. It seems 
strange that it is only by means of 
tables, small and round by preference, 
that we can bridge over the awful gulf 
that divides Here from There ; no one 
has ever tried to do it with chairs or 
umbrellas. The little faces, into which 
the feet of the work-table were carved, 
had each its distinctive character, and 
Sophy proposed to name them Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego; but 
both the length of the titled, and a 
little difference of opinion between the 
friends as to the pronunciation of the 
last, led to the final choice of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet. 

The first attempt was an absolute 
blank, and at the second the table 
merely gave one or two convulsive 
shudders that were quite untrans- 
latable. But at the third séance it 
rapped out a distinct message, not of 
much importance, however, for it 
simply mentioned that that particular 
day was Wednesday, a fact that was 
plain to the most ordinary intelligence 
without the intervention of the super- 
natural world. After this, the work- 
table went ahead in the most spirited 
and almost reckless fashion, till the 
girls got really alarmed, and wondered 
if they had not exorcised a something 
or a somebody that it would be rather 
hard to box up again. Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet played quite distinctive 
parts in these revelations. Shem was 
of a rollicky turn, gave his raps in a 
kind of waltz time, and introduced an 
occasional hiccup that was suggestive 
of Valhalla banquets. Ham brought 


the business messages, which he an- 
nounced in such a tremendous hurry 
that his knocks almost caught each 
other up. Japhet was of a sentimental 
humour: he was the chosen medium 
of departed or absent friends. Between 
them they kept Sophy and Stéphanie 
in a high state of nervous enjoyment, 
so much so that when the latter went 
home and Sophy was alone, she was 
obliged, in order to calm herself, to 
read a sobering book, with her back 
up against a wall. 

After some weeks of this employment 
an event occurred which seemed likely 
to put an end to the table-turning. A 
cousin of Stéphanie’s arrived on the 
scene. This relation was a_ smart 
young officer of artillery, Raoul Boude- 
ville, who had come to Paris on a three 
months’ furlough. After -a fortnight 
of agitation and irregular performance 
of the duties of friendship, Stéphanie 
announced to Sophy that she was 
engaged to the fascinating cousin. 
Miss Tinkler was naturally annoyed at 
the thought of losing her friend ; and 
how, she asked, was she to get her 
table-turning, which had become as 
necessary to her happiness as afternoon 
tea? Stéphanie suggested that as a 
temporary measure, Raoul Boudeville 
should be admitted to the séances. He 
came ; he proved to have the requisite 
quantity of electricity or whatever it is 
that attracts spirits; he was, more- 
over, an exceedingly agreeable young 
man, with a great stock of spirits that 
had no connection with the other 
world. The table-turning was resumed 
with renewed vigour, and every evening 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet rapped out 
messages of varying length and interest. 
The experiments were almost invari- 
ably successful, and the operators 
examined the past and read the future 
with an intoxicating facility. They 
could discover on any given day whom 
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‘* SHE TOOK HER COURAGE AND HER UMBRELLA” 


President Loubet was entertaining at 
dinner, and what was the menu of the 
feast ; who would call on Sophy the 
next afternoon, and where Stéphanie 
had lost her buttonhook. 

One evening, after a _ particularly 


interesting seance, in which consider- 
able light had been thrown on a scandal 
of national importance, Sophy went to 
bed, and soon fell into an uneasy 
slumber, which was troubled by’ a 
shadowy vision of an ex-captain. Such 
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is the penalty of dabbling in arts that 
used to be black. Suddenly the ghostly 
visitor became very angry, and rapped 
on the ground with a _ broomstick, 
which he carried instead of a sword, 
and Sophy awoke. But the rapping 
did not stop, though Miss Tinkler’s 
heart did. The noise came from the 
drawing-room ; there was no doubt 
about it, arid Sophy’s too practised 
ear recognised the hand, or rather the 
chin, of Shem. The raps .were so 
irregular that she could not disentangle 
the meaning ; but the message appeared 
to be of a light and sportive nature. 
Sophy sat up in bed, and quaked so 
extensively that the chintz hangings 
joined in her agitation. At last she 
could stand it no longer. She took 
her courage and her umbrella, the 
nearest weapon of offence, in her hand, 
and moved quietly to the door. She 
opened it suddenly and turned on the 
electric switch, and saw—nothing. 
Perhaps the last glimmer of a grin 
fading from the wooden countenance 
of Japhet, but nothing else. She 
thought she must have been dreaming, 
and having, as a measure of precaution, 
placed three or four volumes of an 
encyclopedia on the divining table, to 
steady its nerves, she turned off the 
light and went to bed again. As the 
rapping did not recommence, she re- 
sumed her interrupted slumbers. 
Sophy did not see her spiritualistic 
friends the next day, as they had dif- 
ferent engagements. The table _be- 
haved perfectly well all the evening, 
and Miss Tinkler quite hoped that, with 
its steadying load of encyclopedic 
information, it would give her no 
trouble during the night. But no 
sooner had she laid her head on her 
pillow, than the rapping began. It 
varied from vigorous to violent, and 
amidst her alarm, Sophy could not 
help admiring the way in which the 


diabolical little table skipped about 
without upsetting its ballast. The 
encyclopedia seemed not to make the 
slightest difference. As before, the 
message was rather muddled; but 
Sophy gathered that Japhet was re- 
lating some story which caused Shem, 
who had the appearance of having 
dined freely, great amusement. Ham 
corrected one or two inaccuracies in 
the tale, and Japhet got annoyed. 
Shem sided uproariously with Ham, 
and a disturbance seemed imminent, 
when Sophy turned on the light. As 
before, all was silent; as before, she 
seemed to have caught the little faces 
in the very act of hardening back into 
their wooden expression. Miss Tinkler 
felt really alarmed. She did not like 
to cal] up the conctérge, as she foresaw 
the explanation would bé lengthy, and 
the concierge would probably draw the 
line at being roused from his slumbers 
to “speak to” a work-table. She was 
quite afraid of being left alone with it. 
At last she determined to tether the 
table to a heavy sofa, so that at any 
rate it should not come and rap at her 
door, and to léave the light on. These 
precautions were successful, and, with 
the aid of a volume of Blair’s sermons, 
Sophy managed to go to sleep again. 
But she had to be up early to forestall 
her femme-de-ménage, for even a femme- 
de-ménage, the most stolid and un- 
emotional of beings, is wont to reflect 
deeply and to sigh when she finds 
work-tables tethered to sofas. 

The séance of the next evening was 
a most solemn one. As the three 
amateur magicians stood by the Table 
—we really must give it a capital 
letter now—they felt that perhaps 
they were on the brink of an Important 
Discovery, which might, Miss Tinkler 
reflected with secret satisfaction, throw 
into the shade the Lost Tribes and all 
the other mysteries of her home. It 
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‘* THE LIGHT WAS TO BE TURNED OUT, AND THEY WOULD SEE WHAT WOULD HAPPEN.” 


was decided to give the Table its head. Sophy took her position by the electric 
The light was to be turned out, and switch, and the other two sat on the 
they would see what would happen. sofa. The Table was in the middle of 
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the room, untethered and unencyclo- 
pediaed. It was an agitating moment 
when the light was turned off. 

For some moments there was silence, 
only interrupted by a slight rustling 
on the sofa, which Miss Tinkler begged 
might immediately cease. Then, after 
some preliminary shuffling, Japhet 
uplifted his parable. 

“Raoul,” he began. The young 
gunner listened attentively. 

“Raoul is ...is...is...” 
went on Japhet, and stopped, either 
from modesty or an inability to re- 
member the letters. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” struck in Shem. 


“Raoul... is ... kissing ... girl 
..on... sofa.” 
““Oh, I’m sure he isn’t,”’ broke in 
Stéphanie. “Now, I mean,’ she 


added truthfully. 

““ Don’t do it again, Monsieur Boude- 
ville,” said Miss Tinkler irritably. 
“You must be serious. Listen.” 

Shem was off again. 

“Raoul... girl at Bordeaux... 
golden hair ... blue eyes...he.. 
he... kisses girl . . . Bordeaux.” 

Boudeville jumped up angrily, and 
hit his head in the darkness against a 
bracket, which he brought crashing to 
the ground. He used some unintelligible 
words, which he afterwards explained 
were taken from the Persian rubric of 
the cult of Mithra; but for the moment 
they sounded like French. Sophy 
turned on the light. 

‘You don’t believe it, Stéphanie ? ” 
cried Raoul. 

“But Raoul... the . .. Table 

. is nearly always right,” answered 
Miss Lacroix, who seemed very much 
inclined to weep, and whose words 
were interrupted by alarming sobs. 

“Oh, Stéphanie dear,” said Sophy, 
‘don’t . . . don’t. IT amsure it is al] 
a mistake. Horrid ‘ittle Table! I 
quite hate it.” 


“Give the little beast another 
chance,’ suggested Raoul, who was 
pale and angry, and was rubbing his 
head irritably. “If it lies again, 
Dh vx eae 

Miss Tinkler turned off the light. 

It was Ham who took up the running 
this time, and, as usual, he rapped as 
if he had not a minute to lose. 


“All a mistake . .. all a mis- 
take .. . another fellow. Apologise.”’ 
‘* Severed friendship . . . reknitted,” 


rapped out Japhet. And the Table 
relapsed into silence. 

** You little wretch !”’ said Raoul to 
the erring piece of furniture, when the 


electric light was once more shedding 


its unromantic rays on the scene. “ If 
you had said . . . that again I would 
have given you . . . this,” and he 


launched a vigorous kick “to the 
address ’’—as the French have it— of 
the Table. Whether by accident or 
design his foot reached the fluted 
stem, and the ruins of the work- 
table—we may now return to the 
small initial—were added to those of 
the bracket. 

‘* Never mind,” said Sophy, “I am 
not in the least angry. In fact, I am 
rather glad. I shall not have it 
mended, and I don’t think it can rap 
any more.” And they took it into 
the pantry to serve its sentence » of 
exportation for life. | [ 

That was the end of Miss Tinkler’ S 
dabbling with spiritualism. She never 
tried table-turning again, and as she 
considered that neither Christian 
Science, Palmistry, Dentiphrenology, 
nor the Chase of the Lost Tribes could 
throw any light on the subject, she 
determined to say nothing to the 
mystics at home about her experiment. 
She classed the occurrences among 
those that are better Jeft unexplained, 
and when Raoul married Stéphanie— 
in the teeth of the golden-haired Bor- 
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deaux girl—and Sophy was left 
deserted, she found her comfort not 
in the black, but in the ordinary Art. 
And the land had rest. And Captain 
Talonrouge, who lived on the floor 
below Sophy, had rest too. For it is very 
hard that an elderly gentleman, who has 
fought, and even lost a small quantity 
of blood for his country, and keeps 
regular hours, and seeks his couch 
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betimes, should be obliged evening 
after evening to listen to monotonous 
rappings on the ceiling above his head, 
and to find out what it all means. and 
to read dull handbooks on the subject, 
and to buy a broomstick, and to rap 
on the ceiling in self-defence and 
revenge. Captain Talonrouge put 
away his broomstick, and, as we have 
said, the land had rest. 


MONNA LISA 


By PAKENHAM BEATTY 


LET me teach thee, Love, to paint 
Thine own Saint— 
Take the blue of Tuscan skies 
For her eyes. 
Take the night, divine and deep, 
On whose heart lie hushed asleep 
The world’s weariness and care, 
For her hair. 


Take the song of thanksgiving 
That the stars of morning sing, 
Bidding the new day rejoice 
For her voice. 
Take the wind’s song to the sea, 
All things swift, and strong, and free, 
Earth can charm not, nor control, 
For her soul. 


Take the heart of motherhood, 

All things holy, wise and good, 

Love that of God’s Love is part, 
For her heart. 


Give her joy to keep her fair, 
uild a shrine and set her there 
With white lilies in her hand, 
With a gold crown on her brow, 
Wrought for all the world to praise, 
Every heart in every land— 
Love, for dear love’s sake, do thou 
Keep her what thine eyes see now 
All her days. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


“IT love a good map,” 
Mabs and said George Gissing, in one 
Guides. of the last books he ever 
wrote, and all true tramps 
will confess a similar affection. In my 
day I have purchased many maps, but 
so far as this country is concerned, I 
have settled down to Bartholomew’s 
half-inch to the mile map, which is 
done in half a dozen colours to show 
the varying heights of land, and to 
mark out the main roads. This costs 
two shillings a section, mounted on 
cloth, and every time I make a pur- 
chase I thank goodness the British 
Isles are not larger than they are, 
otherwise I should be financially 
ruined by the time I acquired the 
sheets from Number One to Twenty- 
nine in Scotland, and from One to 
Thirty-seven in England and Wales. 
However, a man does not enter a new 
county every week, so he gets time in 
the intervals to earn the two shillings. 
As it is, Iam buying England and Scot- 
land on the instalment plan, just as if 
they were an encyclopedia. 

Also, I love a good guide book. That 
is to say, I-think I should love a good 
guide book if ever I met it. . Each 
guide book, and goodness knows there 


are plenty of them, embodies some 
points of excellence, but I never yet saw 
one that contains all the virtues. I 
have gradually accumulated a whole 
library of guide books, from the five- 
volumed, morocco bound County His- 
tory, that one would need to take 
round in a wheelbarrow, to Iliffe’s “‘ Way 
About ” series, in paper covers. For 
the arm-chair tourist nothing could be 
more delightful than Macmillan’s 
‘“* Highways and Byways ”’ books, each 
written by a first-class man, and illus- 
trated by a first-class man. I wonder 
if artist and author tramp the county 
together, and if they ever “fall out, 
and chide and fight,” as that excellent 
poem,‘ Let dogs delight ” has it. Often 
have I wandered hand in hand with 
E. V. Lucas through Sussex, and with 
A. G. Bradley in South Wales, but the 
books are too heavy for the pocket, 
however light the reading may be, 
because the pictorial adornment im- 
plies heavy plate paper, and my 
wanderings with these delightful 
writers are limited by the library walls. 
Altogether these treasured books seem 
to me marvellous value for six shillings. 
Methuen’s Little Guide Library are 
neat and compact and light enough. 
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The information is arranged alphabetic- 
ally, which is handy in some respects, 
and inconvenient in others, for although 
Buntingford is but a mile and a half 
from Wyddil, one is described in the 
first of the book, and the other on the 
second from last page. The man who 
ultimately met the Good Samaritan fell 
among thieves, but Mr. Methuen seems 
to have had a contrary experience, and 
has fallen among the most righteous 
body of writers there is in the land, for 
they give great attention to, and ample 
description of churches, while they 
never mention a good pub. I, of 
course, like to visit a notable church, 
but I am mainly interested in castles, 
manor houses, half-timbered cottages, 
and water-mills. Perhaps these up- 
right men would say I was more 
anxious to find a gin-muill than a water- 
mill, but that would not be true. I 
have never tasted gin in my life, so 
far as I can remember. I admit 
encountering a tankard of beer now 
and then, and overcoming it in fair 
fight, but even great poets have not 
disdained to sing the praises of that 
thirst-quencher, as for instance those 
lines beginning :— 
“Beer, beer, beautiful beer.” 
Sometimes the poets have conde- 
scended to give us definite instructions 
where to find an acceptable brew. For 
example, there is Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
in his Sussex Drinking Song, which, to 
use one of his own words applied to a 
different purpose, I swiped from E. V. 
Lucas’ book on Sussex :— 
‘* They sell good beer at Haslemere, 
And under Guildford Hill. 
At Little Cowfold, as I’ve been told, 
A beggar may drink his fill. 
There is a good brew at Amberley, too, 
And by the bridge also, 
But the swipes they take in at the 
Washington Inn 
Is the very best beer I know.”’ 
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I should think after that, the power- 
ful brewing interest should exert its 
influence to secure Mr. Belloc’s appoint- 
ment to the next laureateship, and, by 
the way, there is an inn at East Grin- 
stead which has a quotation from our 
present laureate painted up over the 
door, so that every passer-by may 
read. 

I don’t know why it is, but Murray’s 
familiar red-covered guide books 
always abash me. Somehow they do 
not seem companionable. With one 
of them in my pocket I endure that 
feeling of self-abasement which comes 
over me in the presence of a superior 
person who quotes Greek. With 
Badderley’s books, equally red in hue, 
I frisk and gambol along the highway, 
but with Murray as a courier a sombre 
sense of sobriety saddens my steps. 
It is strange that that unenthusiastic- 
ally accurate German, plodding to- 
wards us from the most commercial 
country in the world, Karl Badaeker, 
should be practically the only man who 
does not make his book double the size 
it ought to be through the printing of 
dozens of pages of advertisements of 
no possible interest to the weary tramp. 
I honour Herr Badaeker for this, and 
possess all the books he has ever issued. 
He is not too proud to admit that a 
second-class hotel exists, and many a 
good one he has led me into. Black’s 
blue-bound books are also most. 
friendly, and his maps are a delight of 
clarity and detail, so I journey with 
him till all is black and blue. He is an 
advertisement fiend, however, and I 
own books of his which have almost 
aS many pages of advertisements as 
they have of text. 

“But,” expostulates the gentle 
reader, “you yourself publish adver- 
tisements in THE IDLER, and they 
follow right after this very Club.” 

True, true. I had forgotten abou: 
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that. It makes all the difference in the 
world whose ox is gored, doesn’t it ? 


However, I did not intend 

The to criticise guide books 
Perfect when I began writing these 
Guide Book lines, but merely wished to 
show some _ enterprising 

publisher how to produce the perfect 
guide book. In size and make-up it 
should be similar to those dainty 
volumes’ entitled ‘The Temple 
Classics,” which I think Mr. Dent 
was the first to produce in this country, 
but which now come to us from almost 
every publisher. The book should be 
printed on Oxford India paper, but as 
that costs more than a shilling a pound, 
the volume could not be sold as cheaply 


as its size might indicate. There should 


be a key-map at the end, giving the 
county, and marked like a checker- 
board. Each of these squares should 
contain a very plainly printed number, 
and by turning to the page which the 
number indicated, there you would 
find the detailed map, half an inch to 
a mile, of that section. Measuring a 

age of Mr. Dent’s “ Essays of Elia,” 
I find that it would give you a section 
of a map covering sixty square miles, 
and the whole of any county could be 
got into from twenty-five to forty 
pages. This seems a good many, but 
when you remember the excessive 
thinness of Oxford paper, it would bulk 
less than any pocket map I know of. 
I should bunch these maps all to- 
gether at the end of the map, and not 
scatter them through the text. So far 
as was possible, when the book was 
opened, the map on the nght-hand 
page would be a continuation of the 
map on the left, and thus each opening 
would give you about a hundred and 
twenty square miles to glance over, 
and on a windy day, tramping the high 
road, it is much more convenient to 


open a book and see where you are 
than to spread the main sheet of a 
yacht in the breeze and examine a map. 
The maps I should page from one on- 
wards, and after the name of every 
place mentioned in the text, I should 
place in brackets the figure which 
showed the map page where that village 
or town was to be found. The index 
should be as full as possible, and the 
type in the text reasonably large, and 
very plain. This book would be 
scarcely larger than a pocket map, 
and would probably weigh less. There 
should be no advertisements, of course, 
and no wordy introduction. There 
might be a thin red ribbon to act asa 
marker, and a lambskin limp binding 
is very nice. 

Now, to show you what may be 
accomplished with Oxford India paper, 
I shall tell you what I saw at the Pars 
Exposition, exhibited by the Clarendon 
Press of Oxford. There was displayed 
a copy of “ Nova Anthologia Oxon- 
iensis,” printed on rag-made_ paper. 
It contained two hundred and ninety 
pages, and measured an inch and a 
half in thickness, weighing one pound 
eleven and a half ounces. By the side 
of it lay the same book printed on the 
famous Oxford India paper. It con- 
tained exactly the same number of 
pages, printed from the same type, and 
measured quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, and weighed only four and three- 
quarter ounces. A _ publisher who 
issues a guide book on anything else 
than Oxford India paper should get 
three months without the option of a 
fine. 


As I wandered along the 

_ Tea or high road by the river Lea 
Beer. toward Wheathampstead, 
the Great Northern Railway 
respectfully kept its position on the other 
side of the river, knowing its place as 
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one might say. I passed through a 
hamlet called the Folly, but could not 
learn from any of the inhabitants how 
it came by its name, which no doubt 
fitted it down to the ground. An 
ancient public-house, in a lane by the 
river, swung the Folly on its sign- 
board. Probably this house of enter- 
tainment gave its name to the hamlet 
built up along the main road near it, 
and very likely Sir Wilfred Lawson 
would hold that the Folly was a very 
suitable appellation for a pub in the 
first instance. The railway, which here- 
tofore had kept its distance, nipped 
across the river, and intervened between 
me and the village of Wheathampstead, 
whose suburbs I had now entered. 
Passing down under the railway one 
comes to a bridge over the Lea, and the 
eastern side of the bridge is formed by 
a long, low water-mill, which answered 
my expectation better than any I had 
seen all the way from Luton to Wheat- 
hampstead. Behind the mill runs a 
path across a footbridge, and so one 
may completely circumambulate the 
mill, listening to the soothing hum of 
its machinery, the musical plash of the 
water, and the tap-tap-tap of its old 
wheel. On the southern side of the 
bridge is an ancient hostelry, the Bull 
Inn, lowest in situation and highest 
in price of all Wheathampstead, which 
is extremely well provided with houses 
of call, named the Old Red Cow, the 
Swan, and all those familiar cogno- 
mens we find on swinging signs. I 
speedily settled amicable relations 
with the landlord of the Bull, and he 
ushered me into a low-ceilinged parlour 
on the front, with a peculiar end win- 
dow which looked pleasantly up the 
street. I recognised the window at 
once, and said to my host :— 

‘Oh, this is a Dick Turpin tavern,” 
but he replied that it was not. 

‘“*It must be,” I insisted, ‘‘ because 
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all the taverns of England were built 
purposely for Dick Turpin during a 
certain period of our history. The spy 
window was to enable him to eat his 
meals in comfort with one eye up the 


road, watching for the objectionable 


police.” 

In this cosy compartment I partook 
of an excellent tea, on which I have 
since learnt there is a duty of eight- 
pence in the pound, for an Anti-Tea 
Duty League has been formed to 
enlighten us on this subject, and to 
agitate for its repeal. Mr. Herbert 
Compton, author of ‘‘ The Inimitable 
Mrs. Massingham” and other clever 
novels, seems to be the moving spirit 
in the Anti-Tea Duty League. He 
has recently written many trenchant 
letters to the newspapers against the 
tax exacters. I gather from _ his 
writings that the Tea Duty is badly 
adjusted, and oppresses the poor to an 
extent of two hundred per cent., while 
the rich: get off with merely twenty 
per cent. through Fsying the higher 
priced tea. Mr. Cornpton holds that 
tea is a necessity for the poor, and 
speaks eloquently of its good quali- 
ties. There was once a literary man 
who?-did not hold this view. His 
name was William Cobbett. In 1821 
he wrote :— 

“It is notorious that tea has no 
useful strength in it; that it contains 
nothing nutritious; that it, besides 
being good for nothing, has 5adness in 
it, because it is well-known to produce 
want, of sleep in many cases, and in all 
cases to shake and weaken the nerves. 
It is, ‘n fact, a weaker kind of lauda- 
num, -which enlivens for the moment 
and deadens afterwards.” 

This was written in his “Cottage 
Economy,” and is part of the chapter 
giving instructions for the brewing of 
beer. Cobbett also ‘wanted a_ tax 
taken off, but that tax was the four 
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shillings and sixpence a bushel on malt, 
and the twopence a pound on hops. It 
seems that the habit of tea drinking 
had become common among the 
labourers, and Cobbett wrote his 
“Cottage Economy ”’ in order to in- 
duce the labourer to return to the old 
fashion of brewing his own beer, that 
drink being, Cobbett maintained, not 
only infinitely better for man and 
woman than tea, but a good deal 
cheaper as well. His chapter on brew- 
ing is one of the most enticing things 
in all literature. I read it over and 
over again, and each time am impelled 
to go to the kitchen, get a few pots 
and pans together, and brew some 
beer. However, I am uncertain how 
the law stands with regard to home- 
brewing, and until I find out I am 
afraid I take the risk, for, if I were 
compelled to write the Club from one 
of His Majesty’s prisons, I fear I would 
lose all my high-class readers. So, 
like walking in Sussex with Lucas, I 
brew beer with Cobbett in my armchair. 


Always endeavour to cul- 
tivate pleasant relationswith 
your innkeeper. By this 
_ means youlearn things about 
the locality not recorded in guide books. 
I learned of a footpath that was not 
marked in’. my map, and which of my 
own motion I never could have found, 
for-you get to it by crossing the bridge 
from3the Bull Inn and entering the 
first gate to the nmght, which seems 
exactly like trespassing on somebody’s 
farmyard. This is a path of delights 
and surprises. First, there is a cart- 
road, and then you lose your way. 
Afterwards you strike another cart- 
road which, when you travel on it for 
about five or ten minutes, the know- 
ledge comes to you that you have gone 
wrong. Now you worry through a 
hedge and across the field toward the 
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little river, and thus reach the path 
again. All along at the right hand 
ripples the miniature river Lea, a 
gentle murmuring companion, who 
whispers of pleasant things; trout, 
Isaak Walton, and all that. The path 
leads into a thicket, and becomes 
what is so evidently a private road 
that a person thrills with the delightful 
surreptitious feeling of stealing a march 
on somebody, momentarily expecting 
the excitement of a gamekeeper, gun 
under arm, stepping through the thick 
shrubbery and ordering one off the 
premises. It seems incredible that we 
are actually going to be allowed to 
stroll through that private domain, 
Brocket Park, and past the Hall, where 
two great English premiers, Lord Mel- 
bourne and Lord Palmerston, lived, 
and where the latter died. And now 
we come suddenly into a farmyard, 
and stand and gaze at the farmhouse 
if we have any eye for architecture. A 
beautiful old Elizabethan building, 
with all of Hawthorne’s Seven Gables 
about it. An ancient manor house it 
appears to be, lovely in its lines, and 
satisfying in its proportions. Water 
End it is named, but the guide book 
says nothing about it, and the labourer 
I questioned knew nothing about it. 
If I had had my Kodak, with its 
excellent Ross Homocentric lens, I 
should have ventured two or three 
pictures, but it’s always when you 
haven’t the gun that you meet the 
bear. 

The old house and its situation 
reminded me of Grant Allen’s descrip- 
tion of the Rookery in Surrey. Note 
his distinction between a “ prospect ” 
and a “ view,” in the following quota- 
tion :— 

‘“T use the word advisedly, for the 
Rookery was originally built in the 
days of ‘prospects.’ The nineteenth 
century demands a view. It perches 
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its house on the breezy summit of an 
open down, with a wide sweep over all 
the country side, to north and south, 
to eastward and to westward. But the 


eighteenth century loved rather a. 


prospect than a view; it demanded 
shelter, a wood in the rear, a look-out 
upon a lawn, an artificial lake, a garden 
‘developed’ by Capability Brown, 
and a hill to close the further vision. 
Our modern plan gives the finest view, 
but the eighteenth system makes the 
prettiest picture.” 

Right through the farmyard of 
Water End I go, past the end of the 
house, and so into a pine plantation, 
and am met by a steep hill, directly up 
which a path climbs from the road I 
am travelling, but there is no finger- 
board to point the way, and I find 
myself in doubt whether I should 
legally stick to the road, which here 
turns to the left, or breast the hill. In 
for a penny, in for a pound, and I 
tackle the hill. If I am wrong, and 
encounter Lord Mount-Stephen, who 
now inhabits the Hall, I shall tell him 
I come from Canada too, and if he 
refuses to accept that as an excuse, I 
feel sure that I can outrun him. How- 
ever, it turns out all right: I reach 
high ground, and smooth, park-like, 
rolling upland, and thus come to 
Brocket Hall, standing on an elevation 
among grand trees overlooking a lovely 
lake, which some lord has induced the 
complacent Lea to form for him. 
Brocket Hall is an ugly, commonplace 
brick edifice, not to be compared with 
the farmhouse of Water End. Were 
it not for that enchanting lake, 1 should 
change places with the farmer, if I 
were his lordship. 

Here I took the wrong 

The Red turning, and struck north, 

Lion. as it seemed to me, over a 

private road, as I learnt it 
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to be when I reached the iron gates 
which formed the northern entrance 
to the park. And now, as darkness 
gathered, I entered the hamlet of 
Digswell Hill, near Ayot station, on 
the Great Northern. A cheerful light 
shone from the Red Lion public-house, 
situated on the Great North Road. I 
was met at the door by a handsome, 
comfortabJe-looking woman, who may 
or may not have been the landlady, 
and she asked me to come into the 
parlour. But through the open door 
to my right I caught a glimpse of a 
wonderful old fireplace, with a hanging 
basket grate, so I said :— 

‘““No, I just want a sandwich, and a 
glass of beer, so I’ll go in here,”’ but she 
protested vehemently against that. 
This room was: for the labourers she 
said. 

““T must see that chimney-piece,” I 
replied, and on entering found the 
place scrupulously clean, with tables 
scrubbed till they looked like old ivory. 
The smoked timbers of this enticing 
ancient fireplace captured me entirely, 
and I absolutely refused the parlour. 
I fear I lost caste in the lady’s eyes by 
my choice. 

*“* A glass of beer and a sandwich ? ”’ 
she asked severely. 

“Tf you please.” 

When she returned with the refresh- 
ment I was looking at a picture on the 
wall containing many faces, but with- 
out a title. When the servitor put 
down the beer and the sandwich, she 
said :— 

“*'You have never been here before 
I think, sir ?”’ 

** Never,” said I. 

‘* The Red Lion is an inn where Dick 
Turpin stopped on his way to York,” 
she informed me, with an air of justifi- 
able pride. 

“Good heavens!” ied I, turning 
round, “I knew I was going to meet 
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Dick somewhere or other this journey. 
And who are these?” I said. ‘“ Por- 
traits of highwaymen ? ”’ 

The lady drew herself up with an 
air of hauteur which indicated I had 
now put my foot in it beyond repair. 
Her black silk rustled with indignation. 

“Highwaymen indeed!” she said. 
“ That is the House of Lords, sir! ” 

*“ Bless me, so it is!”’ I admitted, 
Inoking closer at the collection. “I 
Tecognise several of my old friends 
there.” 


But it was no use. I shall never 
again find my warmest welcome in the 
Red Lion Inn. I may pass further 
along the Great North Road next time 
I travel that way. Yet an hour after 
I partook of the frugal sandwich at 
this lonely, homely inn I was enjoying 
a sumptuous dinner in a London club, 
while at the next table sat one of those 
gentlemen whose portraits I had so 
unjustly maligned. 

If the landlady knew that perhaps 
she would forgive me. 
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‘“€CAN YOU FORGIVE ME, DOLPH?’ CRIED A PLEADING VOICE, 


By JEAN COURTENAY 


Silustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


E was a big, loose-limbed, silent 
YH fellow. Everyone, in fact, 
agreed in thinking him a fool. 

His mother knew better, but 
she died without convincing 
anyone. And Dolph himself quite 
agreed with everyone. If he knew his 
mother’s difference of opinion, he put 
it down to the simple, but incontro- 
vertible fact that she was his mother. 
Not that he would have implied by 
this that of necessity she shared his 
foolishness, such a thought would have 
staggered him—being a simple-minded 
fellow who thought his mother perfec- 
tion—but rather that, sharing the 
sweet short-sightedness of most mothers 
she beheld, in her homely goose, a swan. 

‘‘A stammering fool,” some of the 
unkinder ones called him, for he had a 
curious hesitation, a sudden indrawing 
of his breath where the next word 
should have followed. His mother 
loved him the more for it, but then, 
who can comprehend the depth and 
height of mother-love ! 

When he came into the low-ceiled, 
dainty room, bringing in with him a 
great fresh whiff of ozone, treading 
gently in case she were dozing and 
stooping his head to avoid hitting the 
doorway, she loved to}hear his deep 
mellow voice saying :— 


then, 
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“‘T h-aven’t kept you w-aiting, dear, 
have I?” 

And then he would kneel by the side 
of her couch, and kiss her softly many 
times, and she would bury her frail 
hands in his tangled yellow hair, and 
smile at the boy-baby she could still 
see in his dreamy blue eyes, whose 
advent had been hastened by the death 
of his father, and had left her a life- 
long invalid. 

She loved, too, to feel his strength 
when he carried her so easily from one 
room to the other every night and 
morning. He was so tenderly pro- 
tective, so deliciously careful. Her 
last thought before sleeping, her first 
on waking, was a wondering thankful- 
ness to God for this dear son. 

But she left him; and when Dolph 
saw the radiance sweep across her face, 
and caught her whispered “Harry ! 
Husband!” he would not have held 
her back even if he could. He laid 
the still form down on the pillows, and 
covered his face, for to him it seemed 
that a soft touch fell like a benediction 
on his forehead, and surely the air was 
fanned by wings. 

“Father! M-other!” he said be- 
neath his breath, and a reflection of 
that radiance seemed to bathe him in 
a warm wave of comfort. 
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Then it faded, the room grew dark, 
and he knew himself motherless. 


€ * * a * 


That was three years ago. 

Dolph had grown accustomed mean- 
while to the empty room, and no longer 
found himself hastening his steps to 
bring his latest discovery to that low 
couch. But the void was none the 
less felt. He tried to keep everything 
just as she liked it. He gave his ear- 
nest attention to most uninteresting 
details connected with his estate, and 
tried to grasp their importance, though 
in his own mind he thought them 
useless interruptions. He even kept 
up a certain amount of social inter- 
course with his neighbours, because 
she had always grieved over his loneli- 
ness. 

Loneliness! Dolph did not know 
the meaning of the word. In the house, 
pent by its thick stone walls, with the 
memories of that dear past crowding 
every room and corner, he was indeed 
lonely. But once out under the wide, 
wind-swept sky, guiding his little craft 
over his best of friends, the sea; or 
lying face downward on the edge of 
the cliffs, with the salt breath stirring 
his uncovered hair, and the sweet, 
pungent odour of the moorland, and 
her children, the purple-belled heather 
and sweet wild thyme, stéeping his 
senses in delicious content, while he 
watched the constant changes that 
flitted across the face of the ocean, 
basking far beneath him, there was 
no room for loneliness ! 

Every bird and beast was his com- 
rade, for he loved them all. They 
found-no,want in him because he was 
not a lover of book-lore; were they 
not fellow-scholars in the school of old 
Mother Nature, that wisest of teachers ? 
They did not find him “ extraordinary ”’ 
or ‘‘impossible”’? because he refused 


to take any interest in Bridge and 
thought croquet a bore. And if they 
thought him a fool, they never let him 
see it. 

Sometimes his great powerful figure 
accompanied by his dogs would be 
outlined against the sky as he crossed 
the further extremity of the links, and 
here and there a player would notice 
and say of him :— 

“There goes that rum chap from 
Uplands. He’s lost a tile, so they 
say.” 

And another—a girl this time— 
would ask :— 

‘““Who’s the lonely giant with the 
head like a viking ? ” 

‘“Oh, only Dolph Svendsen.; I be- 
lieve his father was a Norwegian. Bit 
of a crank ; lives like a hermit. You'll 
want your ‘ driver’ here.” 

“He looks—interesting,” said the 
girl, with a lingering look at the lonely 
figure. 

“Well, it’s more than he is at close 
quarters, I can assure you. We must 
introduce him to you. Perhaps you 
may be able to draw him out.” 


* * * %* * 


And so it came to pass that the sea 
lost its supremacy, and the earth and 
her dumb children became poor com- 
pany, for Dolph found his ideal 
woman ! 

It came upon him with such startling 
suddenness too. 

He had always fancied his mother 
was his woman of women—his bit of 
perfection. But now? Helen Carlyon 
was not in the least like his mother, 
and he never asked himself if she was 
perfect or not. It was such waste of 
time when his heart told him she was 
that other half he had always missed, 
and he wanted her! 

Someone had introduced him to her 
at one of the houses he still visited. 
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He had hardly listened to her name ; 
it did not interest him, but the next 
moment he was looking into a pair of 
brown eyes—eyes that held hidden 
gold in their clear depths, and they 
smiled at him, as did also a mouth of 
perfect curves, with the frank cama- 
raderie of a child. 

The smile woke his slumbering heart. 
A riotous, surging clangour, like mar- 
riage bells rung by love-intoxicated 
cupids, smote his manhood into being. 

And she was thinking, “ My viking 
has nice eyes, but not a word to say 
for himself! ”’ 

He was never a man of words, and 
now he was doubly tongue-tied, for 
his heart was clamouring to utter 
words that must not escape him. 

But he could not keep away from her. 
All time was a blank except that spent 
with her. 


* * * * * 


A few days later her verdict was :— 

‘““An awfully dear fellow, but full of 
weird notions and imaginings.” 

That was a fterhe had broken through 
the habit of silence, and tried to put 
his dreams by sea and land into falter- 
ing speech, for her dear ears alone. 
Never even to his mother had he re- 
vealed the delicate fancies and mystical 
visions that came to him while sailing 
on the sea, or tramping over his fields 
and moorlands. And now the joy and 
difficulty of telling this wonderful 
Helen went hand in hand. 

‘“'You have the heart of a poet!” 
she said in amazement. 

‘*But my t-ongue is not the ‘ p-en 
of a ready writer,’”’ he replied wist- 
fully. 

‘“'You make me see it all with your 
eyes,” said Helen, looking at him with 
increased interest. 

‘My eyes see only you!” 

‘“Then they have made but a poor 
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“SHE BLUSHED THE SECOND TIME IN ONE AFTERNOON.” 


exchange for their former visions,”’ she 
said, amazed to find herself blushing. 

‘* They still see visions, but you are 
in all of t-hem.” 

‘““Oh, leave me out of some of them, 
or you will get so tired of me!” 

‘““I say—are you ch-afing me?” 
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he said earnestly. ‘“‘ Please d-on’t, for 
I mean every word.” 

And then she blushed the second 
time in one afternoon ! 


* * * * * 


At the end of a fortnight she said 
to herself :— 

“He is deliciously different to any 
other man J ever met!” And then 
added with apparent irrelevance, ‘‘ But 
it would never do—of course.” 

They had become ‘“ Helen” 
““Dolph ” to each other then. 

Her friends laughed at her evident 
conquest, and asked whether he talked 
““ beetroots or seaweed ? ”’ 

And she laughed as lightly as they, 
and said :— 

“Not much of either, and a great 
deal of both.” Which they took to be 
a subtle joke, and laughed the more, 
for fear she should guess they had not 
seen the point. 

But she began to realise that Dolph 
was teaching her the vocabulary of 
Mother Nature herself. He was creat- 
ing for her a new heaven and a new 
earth, with their connecting link—the 
sea. Even root crops grew poetical 
under the spell of his fancy, and she 
leant to the belief that he could have 
conjured up beauty to clothe the most 
dismal figures, and could see—and 
make her see—in the commonplace 
kipper a mermaid in disguise. 

He took her in his boat, and taught 
her to manage the tiller, and while she 
steered them hither and thither over 
the crisp, dancing waves he lay at her 
feet, and with the little catchings of 
breath (which she was beginning to 
love as his mother had) laid bare his 
great, simple, child-like heart, with 
all its wealth of poetic fancy, for her 
to read. 

And she read it with a delight that 
increased with every page she turned, 


and 


although the emaciated ghost of her 
former self stood at her elbow. 

She was learning to know many 
things—herself among them. 


a ¢ * * % 


Then came a day when his longing 
grew greater than he could bear, and 
he gave it utterance. And she listened 
with averted face to the same old story, 
which only varied in the telling. It 
was ridiculous to suppose that this 
simple giant could win where so many 
had lost. 

Besides, there was Chichester! It 
was absurd to look upon Dolph as an 
obstacle to the excellent arrangement 
which existed between them, and 
which would be carried out—some day, 
she supposed. 

‘Helen! when God made you, He 
meant you for me; just as when He 
made me, He meant me for you! 
And now He has given us to each 
other !” 

Dolph’s' voice pierced her hastily 
buckled armour, and his bold assertion, 
spoken without a trace of his usual 
hesitation, thrilled her curiously, while 
at the same time its audaciousness 
almost made her gasp. 

** Then where does Chichester come 
in ?”’ she said, the words escaping her 
unawares. 

There was a sudden silence, till a 
lark sprang from his nest somewhere 
near them, and flew heavenward with 
his hymn of praise. 

“Who is—Chichester ? ” 

The viking’s eyes had darkened to 
violet, she knew, just as the sea did 
when a sudden cloud obscured the sun. 
The change in his voice made her 
wince. 

“The man—I am going to marry— 
some day,” she said with an attempt 
at tlippancy that sounded out of tune. 

‘** I don’t believe it!” 
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‘What must I do to convince 

ou?” 

“Helen!” His hands caught and 
held her with a grip that hurt, though 
she would not own it. Pain and 
pleasure are inseparably united some- 
times. ‘‘ Helen, I’m not a clever chap 
—you know that. I can’t parry and 


thrust with words like these society. 


friends of yours. Don’t play with me! 
You have come into my life, and trans- 
formed it. To meet the future without 
you is a prospect worse than death. 
Tell me—who is Chichester ? ”’ 

““Lord Chichester is my cousin,” 
she said. “ Our marriage was planned 
by our parents—we are merely carrying 
out their wishes.” 

“Marriages can’t be arranged at 
second-hand, Helen! There are only 
two people concerned. Does he love 
you? Do you love him?” 

She gave an unsteady laugh. 

““My dear Dolph, we don’t talk of 
Love with a capital letter nowadays ! 
Chichester and I are the best of friends, 
and both far too up-to-date to go in 
for sentiment. By the way, don’t you 
think we must be looking rather ridi- 
culous standing out here in this melo- 
dramatic attitude? One can never 
locate golfers, you know!” 

Dolph’s hands dropped to his sides. 

“So this last month—this glorious 
month—has been only an interlude in 
your engagement with Lord Chichester ! 
Such a marriage was never made in 
heaven.”” The words fell slowly from 
his white lips. ‘ Was it w-orth your 
while to lift me to h-eaven, only to 
cast me down, Helen ? I suppose, like 
all the rest, you thought it was only 
Dolph, and so it didn’t matter——” 
He moved away from her. “‘ Good- 
bye, dear.”’ The words came back to 
her as he strode off alone. 

And stooping down with burning 
indignation she killed the gibing ghost 
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of her old self, while her eyes were 
blinded with tears. 


* * * * a 


The low-ceiled room was still un- 
lighted. Only a ray of moonlight 
showed a man’s kneeling figure beside 
the old couch. His face was buried in 
the cushions; his yellow hair shone 
white in the moon-ray. 

Every now and then he spoke. 

‘* Will God spare you just fora little, 
m-other ? You know, dear, 
how b-adly I want you to-night! 

Mother! If I could 
f-eel the touch of your dear fingers in 
my hair! You see, dear, she ° 
filled the void you left—she filled all 
the world for me; my beautiful Helen ! 
a And now there is_ n-othing 
left but darkness—and _1-oneliness 

always darkness and_lone- 
liness !” 

And then a curious thing happened. 

The moonlight crept a little further 
and fell on another figure—that of a 
woman, standing motionless inside the 
door. A cloak was slipping from her 
shoulders, which gleamed like whitest 
marble. Her face was strangely beau- 
tiful in its pity and yearning. Her 
hands groped before her till they rested 
on those broad shoulders. 

‘“‘ M-other !”’? whispered the man. 

‘“Can you forgive me, Dolph?” 
cried a pleading voice. 

He turned his head slowly, as if 
afraid to destroy the illusion. He 
trembled visibly. 

The moonlight shone full on Helen’s 
face. There was no mistaking the 
love-light in her eyes. 

“What about Ch-ichester?” he 
asked hoarsely. 

‘“He must go. 
There ts no one 
you, Dolph!” 

* x 


He won’t mind. 
can be no one but 


a * * 
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, It was the next morning that the 
astonishing fact became known. 

“What, Helen! You mean to say 
that you are really engaged at last! 
I never counted that idiotic under- 
standing with Chichester, you know. 
Who is it ? He must be a consummate 
master of the art to woo you suc- 
cessfully !” 

“He is!’ was the emphatic reply. 

““Ts it Chichester after all ? ”’ 

““No.” And Helen’s low laugh 
seemed bubbling with rapture. She 
looked from one to the other as they 
sat round the table. 

“Well, hang it, if I can guess! The 
men in town were legion, so I’ve 
heard ; but down here there’s practi- 


cally no one but mc! And you've 
refused me haughtily—nine times, isn’t 
it? True, there’s Dolph of the Up- 
lands, but he doesn’t count. You’ve 
bowled him completely over, though, 
Helen! Who is it? Put us out of 
our suspense.” 

Helen’s eyes shone, and her colour 
grew glorious. She dazzled them this 
morning. 

‘“‘And yet, after all, it is Dolph,” 
she said. And not one of them had 
ever heard just that tone in her voice 
before. “‘Dolph of the Uplands— 
only Dolph,” she continued, and she 
gave her low rapturous laugh again, 
adding softly, ‘Always and only— 
Dolph.” 


MISTRESS MARY 


By MARY FARRAH 


MIsTRESS Mary’s garden grows 
Forget-me-nots and lilies, 

Tulips set in stately rows, 
And yellow daffodillies. 


Modest daisies there'll you find, 
And pinks for pretty posies, 
Violets that peep behind 
The budding summer roses. 


Fairest flowers with fragrance fill 
Her garden every minute ; 

But little Mistress Mary’s still 
The sweetest blossom in it! 


AN OLD DUTCH SETTLEMENT IN THE THAMES 
CANVEY ISLAND 


By E. ELLIOT STOCK 
Lllustrated. 


OOKING out riverwards from 
the modest heights above Leigh 
and Benfleet, it seems scarcely 
conceivable that the flat 


the land’s archives as interestingly as 
many another portion of our historic 
island. This patch of green, some six 
miles long by three broad, was not 


OLD CIRCULAR DUTCH COTTAGE ON THE ISLAND BUILT ABOUT 1625. 


stretch of marsh-like desolation im- 
mediately at one’s feet can possess an 
ancient story of its own, and figure in 


always an island, and it requires a wide 
stretch of the imagination to place it 
as such now. At high tide it certainly 
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CANVEY'S LITTLE CHURCH, BUILT ENTIRELY OF WOOD, ERECTED UPON THE SITE OF THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH. 


earns its doubtful title by favour of a 
muddy little creek some eighty yards 
wide ; but at low tide a six-inch trickle 
in width and depth, coupled with a 
narrow stone and concrete causeway, 
rather robs it of the glamour of isola- 
tion. Something less than three cen- 
turies ago, Canvey was an_ integral 
portion of the mainland, and richer 
grazing ground even than it is in the 
present day ; but the ever-encroaching 
sea had, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, so eaten into its low 
shores that the then lord of the manor, 
Sir Henry Appleton, sent in haste for 
the noted dyke-builder, Crappenburgh, 
offering him one-third of all the land 
he could reclaim from its ravages. In 
1625 this,worthy and his Dutchmen 
set to work with a will, cut the creek 
—now known as Hadleigh Ray— 


between the outlying portion and the 
mainland, and built a dyke some 
15 feet high all round the seaward flats, 
thus creating a strong citadel against 
weather and tide. The Dutch then 
settled down upon the land of their 
saving, and appear to have built their 
church, reared their cattle, and farmed 
the land to some purpose, for the few 
islanders who till then had made a 
spare living were for a time ousted or 
merged into the families of the more 
skilful nation of those days. One 
has but to walk half a mile upon the 
island to find everywhere traces of this 
Flemish occupation. The road one 
takes to reach the little hamlet in the 
centre 1s raised 3 or 4 feet above the 
fields, with a broad ditch upon either 
hand, and a few round thatched cot- 
tages still resist the weather of these 
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bleak flats to keep their erstwhile gapparently a contented little colony, 


builders’ memory green. The square, 
heavy-framed farm labourer with his 
round, phlegmatic face has a strangely 
un-English look in these surroundings ; 
and many names, too, would seem to 
have become but Englished in their 
passage of the centuries, for where De 
Wilde and Van de Welde once sowed 
Savage and Field now reap. 

The island has at the present moment 
a population of some 300, mostly 
farmers, and boasts a little wooden 
church, a pretty vicarage also of wood, 
and two or three shops of the general 
order. These, together with a few 
houses, Dutch cottages, and a 300-feet 
well with thatched cover, form the 
little kingdom’s capital, and it is there 
the vicar rules supreme, and the main- 
land tradesman calls for orders. It is 


caring naught for the world without, 
and earning a _ modest livelihood 
amongst its dykes and marshes in con- 
tentment and repose. 

Another mile to the southward over 
the same dyke-bordered high level 
roads brings you to Hole Haven and 
the “‘ Lobster Smack ” inn, lying just 
under the sea wall, where barges, 
bawley boats, and eel smacks from 
the Texel, can ride in safety. Here 
the economical skipper will pick up 
the “Brum” or unlicensed pilot, a 
much less expensive soul than his 
brother, the Trinity House man, at 
Gravesend opposite, and here the 
Flemish tongue is heard once more. 
Canvey’s ignorance of places and affairs 
without its bounds can be no more 
made a butt for merriment than the 


HOLE HAVEN AND THE DYKES BUILT AROUND THE ISLAND BY THE DUTCH IN THE 17TH CENTURY 


AFTER ONE-THIRD HAD BEEN 


INUNDATED BY A GREAT STORM. 
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grass-green innocence of our great 
fount of local knowledge the G.P.O., 
for ‘whilst a lady of the island once 
utterly refused to believe that London 
was bigger than Gravesend, a letter to 
her vicar, though plainly addressed, 
found itself waltzing southward upon 
a far greater journey, and to a far more 


CANVEY'S CAPITAL IS BUT A LITTLE HAMLET, 


picturesque island, Grand Canary. And 
this within thirty miles of London! 
But all this is very modern history, 
and it is interesting to be able to dip 
into old records, and so roll up the 
curtain upon Canvey’s stormy past. 
That there were gold mines upon the 
land that is now an island can scarcely 


be believed, yet so these records 
declare. They were apparently worked 
during the reign of Conubelin, King of 
the Trinobantes, an ancient British 
tribe who ran wild over a tract of land 
known to us as Middlesex and Essex. 
Conubelin was a descendant of Coel, the 
‘“merry old soul” of nursery rhyme, 


{ 


WITH A WELL 300 FT, DEEP IN THE CENTRE, 


and contemporary with Tiberius Caesar. 

In the ninth century the Danes had 
formed a_ strong lodgment in _ the 
Thames, and upon Canvey, using the 
latter as a fortress and ‘‘ jumping off ”’ 
ground for their raids far into the 
country. It was not till Alfred had 
come from his hiding place in Athelney 
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and collected his great army and navy 
that ““the invaders of Canvey and 
Benfleet were smited hip and thigh,” 
and driven out of the land. 

In Henry II.’s reign a great storm 
with accompanying tide deprived Earl 
Godwin of a large portion of his estates 
upon the Kentish Coast (thus forming 
the Goodwin Sands), and at the same 
time placed Canvey under water. 


THE CAUSEWAY BETWEEN CANVEY ISLAND AND THE MAINLAND AT LOW TIDE, 
(CUT BY THE DUTCH) IS KNOWN AS HADLEIGH KAY. 
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What remained of it became famous 
in Tudor days for its long-tailed sheep 
and rich cheeses. But from then till 
the advent of the Dutch the sea had 
taken gradual toll, and as late as 1881 
it was robbed of some six miles of 
precious territory by another fierce 
storm and the gradual crumbling of 
defences that had survived the stress 
of nearly three centuries. 


THE DIVIDING CREEK 


Willy 
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By HAROLD BLACK 


Mlustrated by Charles Genge 


P | YOM FORD was in desperately 
low water. Many days earlier 
he had broken into his last 
half-sovereign, and only by 

the most careful economy had he 

managed, together with the few shillings 
he had earned at odd jobs, to make it 
last until the present. 

It was cruel, therefore, that Dame 
Fortune should have taken this oppor- 
tunity to add another calamity to the 
long list of those which already weighed 
him down. But such was the case. 
His cap had been blown from his head 
as he crossed a railway bridge, and the 
wind had carried it to the rails at the 
moment a locomotive was passing. 

Ford had long since ceased to be par- 
ticular, and the cap was shabby in the 
extreme before the wind took posses- 
sion of it, but there is a vast difference 
between wearing a cap which is shabby 
and no cap at all. 

Ford smiled ruefully as he pulled his 


three shillings out of his pocket and 
gazed at them. For the time being 
there was only one thought in his mind : 
how much would be left after he had 
purchased a cap, for although one can 
go about the streets wearing very little 
clothing, some sort of covering for the 
head is essential if the police are to be 
avoided. 

It was true that in his room was an 
old straw hat; but that was reserved 
for fine days in order that its life might 
be prolonged beyond the span usually 
allotted to straw hats. It was one of 
the few remaining links between the 
past and the present, and was his 
second most valued possession. The 
first was a photograph which he carried 
in his waistcoat pocket above his heart 
—the photograph of a girl to whom he 
had once been engaged. 

A cheap-looking shop attracted his 
attention, and he went in, holding one 
of the shillings in his hand. 
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‘** My cap has been blown away,” he 
said. ‘I want another.” Then he 
smiled, and added: “Shape, pattern, 
and colour unimportant, but it must 
be cheap.” 

The shopkeeper took down a cap and 
held it out for his inspection. 

‘““How would this do?” he asked. 
‘Price 64d., and worth double.” 

Ford demurred, not at the price, but 
at the statement that the cap was worth 
double. Ultimately he decided that 
he couldn’t do better than offer 54d., 
and after some haggling he passed out 
wearing the cap. It was of distinctive 
pattern, and in colour atrociously 
distinctive also; but, as has been 
stated, Ford had ceased to be par- 
ticular. In any case the atmosphere 
of London soon works’ wonders 
in toning down crudities of 
colour. 

A fancy flitted through his 
head as he came out of the 
shop that perhaps this brilliant 
piece of headgear would bring 
him luck; but he did not 
dwell on that possibility to any 
extent. Hope found no resting- 
place in his heart. It had 
died, not gamely, but by slow 
degrees. When, some months 
earlier, he had been suddenly 
dismissed from a position of 
responsibility, owing to the 
duplicity of a friend, the 
brother of the girl in the 
photograph, he had battled 
against the fate that opposed 
him, but now he was beginning 
to find it easier to drift down 
the stream than to swim 
against it. 

For once in a way, however, 
his luck was decidedly good. 
Immediately after purchasing 
the cap he got a job which 
brought him in one shilling 
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and sixpence, and on his way home 
at night he found half-a-crown. 

“It is only the great financiers who 
can double their fortunes in a single 
day,” he reflected grimly as he entered 
his garret. ‘* Therefore, I take it, I 
am a great financier.” He certainly 
had all the air of a millionaire as he lit 
a cigarette and inhaled tobacco smoke 
for the first time in ten days. 

‘‘ The doubling process is a splendid 
one,” he proceeded, half aloud. “ Let 
me see. To-morrow I should make 
eight shillings; the day after, sixteen 
shillings; then one pound twelve; 
three pounds four; six pounds eight ; 
twelve pounds sixteen; twenty-five 
pounds twelve.” He stopped ° and 
puffed hard at his cigarette as he made 
a mental calculation. “‘In another 
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week. I should be making over three 
thousand pounds a day.” 

He heaved a deep sigh, and fancy 
gave place to the hard fact that he had 
doubled his slender fortune to-day, and 
as likely as not would not make another 
penny for days to come. 

He laughed harshly, and plunged 
his hands into the side pockets of his 
jacket. ‘“‘ What a fool I a 

The bitter remark was never finished, 
for his right hand had come in contact 
with something which had not been 
in his pocket earlier in the day. At 
first he thought it might be his packet 
of fags (five a penny), but that was 
lying on the table at which he sat. 
Besides, this thing was too large. 

He pulled it out, and gave a violent 
start as his eyes fell on a purse. “ What 
the dickens!” he exclaimed. 

Opening the purse, his astonishment 
increased to such an extent that speech 
was impossible. He could only gasp. 
It was a large purse with many divisions, 
each of which was full, and while there 
were some silver coins, the majority 
were gold. 

A mist blurred Ford’s sight, and he 
laid the purse down on the table. 
Hallucinations of any kind were objec- 
tionable because of the awakening 
which was bound to follow ; but in his 
present plight it was terrible that his 
brain should have played him this 
trick which enabled him to feel the 
coins. 

He sat a long time gazing straight in 
front of him; then he stretched out 
his hand boldly and took up the purse, 
expecting that his fingers would meet 
and grasp nothing. But the solidity 
of the purse and the coins was un- 
doubted, and gradually the truth beat 
itself into his brain that the purse was 
real, and that, in fact, he was in pos- 
session,if not the owner, of £42 4s. 103d. 

For half a minute he felt elated. At 


the end of that short space of time he 
was viewing the money dispassionately, 
and wondering what was to be done 
with it. It did occur to him that he 
ought to go to the nearest police 
station; but that course, however cor- 
rect from a moral point of view, had 
its objections. He would be asked to 
explain how the purse came into his 
possession, and he could imagine the 
smile with which the officials would 
receive his story, that he knew nothing 
about it until he found it in his pocket. 
He wanted to do what was right, but 
in the circumstances he could not 
bring himself to see that an explanation 
to the police authorities was compatible 
with sound judgment. 

In the end he put the purse and its 
contents below one of the boards of 
the floor, which did duty as a strong 
room, and went 'to bed. 

‘ He was out early the next morning, 
feeling queer as he reflected that he 
was a trustee in the peculiar position 
of not knowing his cestus que trust. 
In the windows where newspapers 
are displayed, he scanned the ad- 
vertisements of things lost, but to 
no purpose. Apparently, no one 
had thought fit to advertise their 
loss—if loss it was. As to that he 
was beginning to entertain doubts. 
Perhaps some philanthropic person had 
slipped the purse into his_ pocket, 
and But that was a dangerous 
train of thought to pursue. There was 
mystery about the affair; but one 
thing was plain—the money did not 
belong to him, and as that was the 
case he would not touch a penny of it. 

His garret did not boast a lock, but 
with the aid of one of the few pieces 
of furniture in the room, he managed 
to “sport his oak”’ that night. This 
precaution was unnecessary, aS no one 
ever disturbed him, but it gave him a 
sense of security from interruption, 
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and he wanted to devote the whole of 
his brain power towards unravelling 
the mystery of the purse. 

The more he thought about it, the 
more extraordinary did it appear. 
Purses did not drop from the skies, yet 
if that was not the explanation, he 
was quite unable to account for the 
one in his possession. 

“My pocket was as empty when I 
went out as it is now,” he said, placing 
his hand on the outside of the pocket 
from which he had extracted the purse. 

As he did so, a cold shiver passed 
down his back, and he glanced ner- 
vously round the room as_ though 
some strange sound had reached his 
ears. It was not his sense of hearing, 
however, that had startled him, but 
his sense of touch. His pocket was 
not empty. 

Plunging his hand into the pocket, 
he whipped out another purse. 

He laughed shortly, though not with 
amusement. This was bad. The first 
purse was a matter of mystery; but 
there was no mystery about the second. 
It meant insanity, nothing more and 
nothing less. 

By-and-by he apostrophised himself. 

“Ford, my dear boy, you’ve lived 
the strenuous life for some time past, 
and this is the result. What was it 
we used to say at College? ‘Mens 
Sana tn corpore sano.’ Well, that 
doesn’t apply to me, My body is 
sound enough, but my brain has 
turned.” 

He emptied the contents of the 
second purse on the table, and carefully 
counted the gold and silver pieces. 

{68 3s. 2d.,” he muttered. ‘I 
haven’t quite mastered the doubling 
process, but I’m doing very well.” 

Then suddenly a sob rose in his 
throat, and he leaned forward and 
rested his head on the table among the 
coins which lay there. 
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Why he should have broken down 
in this manner he could not have said, 
but he felt better after the outburst. 

If he were mad, then in due course 
some one would see to it that he was 
removed to an asylum. So what was 
the use of worrying ? 

The morning following the discovery 
of the second purse, Ford awoke to find 
the sun shining brilliantly. He sprang 
out of bed and dressed quickly, his 
depression of the previous evening 
gone. Sane or insane, this was a 
glorious day, and his straw hat would 
get an airing. 

He spent the day outside, and re- 
turned at night, weary, but in good 
spirits. He had made ninepence, and 
three-quarters of a shilling honestly 
made was greater in his eyes than any 
number of pounds which dropped into 
his pocket from heaven knew where. 

This time he was determined not to 
be taken by surprise. He felt every 
one of his pockets, and when he realised 
that he had not been made a receptacle 
for hidden treasure, a fervent ‘‘ Thank 
God!” passed his lips 

Each night after that he madeja 
search immediately after arriving at 
his room, and as time after time he 
failed to discover anything that did 
not belong to him, he began to wonder 
whether the two purses were not part 
of a dream. The only thing that 
prevented him from accepting this 
theory was that in his “safe” there 
was in hard cash the sum of {110 
8s. ofd. The coins were too tangible 
to be of such stuff as dreams are madeof. 

The fine weather was pleasant while 
it lasted, but Ford’s experience of life 
as he then lived it, was that in wet 
weather there were greater chances 
of picking up a few coppers. He was 
glad, therefore, when the skies again 
became grey and the wind moaned 
with the sob of approaching rain. 
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When once the rain started, it came 
down in torrents. Ford got the full 
force of it, and returned to _ his 
“‘ chamber,” as he sometimes styled it, 
soaked to the skin, but richer by 
Is. 10d. than he had been in the morn- 
ing. 
He took off his cap, squeezed the 
water out of it, and flung it into a 
corner. It was still brilliant, but not 
as offensively so as when he had pur- 
chased it. It even gave promise of 
becoming quite a respectable cap before 
many weeks were over. 

He was in the act of removing his 
jacket when he recollected that he 
had omitted his daily treasure hunt. 
With a laugh at what he believed was 
folly, he tried his pockets again, and 
a groan escaped him as for the third. 
time his fingers closed round an article 
which did not belong to him. 

It was a purse, of course. He knew 
that before he looked at it. It couldn’t 
be anything else than a purse. If 
someone dropped half a brick into his 
pocket, it would be a purse when he 
took it out. © 

It was a purse, but the corroboration 
of his belief escaped unnoticed owing 
to his mind being occupied with a dis- 
covery which he had made. Purse No. 
3 was the image of purse No. 2; and, 
now that he came to think of it, the 
two first purses had been identical in 
shape. and colour. They differed only 
in contents, and doubtless No. 3 would 
be distinguished in the same manner. 

After he had counted its contents (a 
few pence under {25) he sat down to 
think the matter over once more. 
The series of events was, on the face 
of it, a phase of madness; and if the 
madness was not characterised by 
method, it was, at all events, note- 
worthy in respect of its sameness. 
He had once bought a purse for the 
girl in the photograph, and on that 


occasion he had been at his wits’ end 
to know which of the countless varie- 
ties to select. Unless, therefore, there 
was some connection’ between the 
purses which had now come into his 
possession, it was impossible to account 
for the fact that they were identical. 
Coincidence covers a multitude of 
surprising things, but it has its limits. 

For the better consideration of ,the 
matter, Ford presently produced the 
other purses, and, having emptied out 
their contents, proceeded to compare 
them carefully. He began with No. 1, 
and having, as he thought, examined 
it thoroughly, was laying it aside, when 
he noticed a small pocket for stamps 
which hitherto he had not observed. 
Peering closely into this, he saw a 
piece of thin cardboard, which he 
drew out. On it was written in a neat 
hand, ‘“‘From No. 2,” and in the 
corner was stamped a small red star. 

This discovery was encouraging, even 
although it tended to increase the 
mystery. 

An examination of each of the other 
purses resulted in a similar discovery. 
On the card taken out of purse No. 2 
was written, “‘From No. 8,’ and on 
the last card, ‘‘From No. 5.” A red 
star adorned one corner of each of 
these cards also. 

‘* The plot thickens,”’ muttered Ford. 
“* Let me see. Is it only on wet days 
that people bank with me? The first 
consignment of gold came on a wet 
day, and the third also, but——” 
He shook his head in dismissal of that 
idea, for the day on which he had re- 
ceived the second instalment of un- 
earned increment had been dry, but 
dull. 

Three days passed and purses poured 
in steadily. Each night Ford pulled a 
fat purse out, of one or other of his 
pockets, and added it to the store 
beneath his flooring. And in each 
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purse there was a piece of cardboard 
marked with a red star and bearing the 
announcement that it came from a 
certain number. 

The following night he was returning 
home at a late hour when, on coming 
to a lonely part of the road, he was 
overtaken by a small body of men. 
They had been behind him for some 
time, but he had not thought they 
were following him. Even now he 
would not have been sure had not one 
of the men seized him roughly by the 
arm. 

He shook himself free, and walked 
on quickly until he was under the light 
of a street lamp. Then he turned and 
faced them. 

‘* Four to one,” he commented with 
a grim smile. Then he gave a violent 
start—not because of any fear that he 
had, but because he recognised on the 
head of each of the four a cap identical 
in colour and pattern with the one he 
himself wore. 

The men advanced threateningly. 

““'Where’s the swag?” demanded 
one. 

Ford shrugged his shoulders. 

“The swag?” he returned. “I’m 
afraid I don’t understand. Perhaps 
you will kindly explain what you 
mean.’’ 

The man who had spoken uttered an 
oath. 

* By ! You needn’t expect to 
get the better of us with any of your 
pretended ignorance. I——” 

He took a step nearer, and Ford 
deemed that the moment for action 
had come. With all the skill of a 
trained boxer, his arm shot out, and 
in a moment the odds against him 
were reduced by one. That they were 
still too heavy, however, soon became 
evident. He got his back against a 
wall, and fought manfully for some 
minutes. But the strain told. He 
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felt himself weakening. Six months 
earlier it might have been different, 
but a life of deprivation had reduced 
his strength. 

The end soon came. He got a nasty 
blow on the jaw which made him 
stagger, and, before he could recover 
himself, something swished through 
the air and caught him on the side of 
the head. 

As he fell he heard a loud whistle, 
and the sound of running footsteps. 
Then came silence. 

When he regained consciousness he 
gathered from the appearance of a man 
who sat near that he was in a police 
station. 

** Look here,” he said, and the man 
came over to his side; ‘“‘ you needn’t 
say anything just now,” he remarked. 
‘‘There’s time enough for explanations.” 

Ford smiled. 

‘““You’re quite wrong, Inspector,” 
he said. ‘* There’s no time lke the 
present. I want to know whether you 
got any of them ?”’ 

The inspector nodded. 

““One and yourself make two.” 

“No, it doesn’t,” cried Ford. 
‘* Numerically, of course, you’re quite 
right. One plus one has made two 
from time immemorial. But not in 
the sense in which you used the addi- 
tion just now.” 

The inspector shook his head, and 
was beginning to be puzzled. At the 
back of his mind there was the dawning 
of a consciousness that this man was 
probably not of the same persuasion 
as the other capture. 

““There’s one thing,” he _ con- 
tinued. ‘ You’re a coward to join in 
with a number of others against one 
man. Your mark was too much for 
the lot of you, though, for he got off.” 

Ford began to chuckle, but stopped 
suddenly with a look of pain. 

** T didn’t join in with them,” he said 
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quietly. “I was the one man—and I 
didn’t get off, as my presence here 
witnesses. I should have managed 
the lot in the old days, sandbag and 
all, but it’s different now.”? He ended 
with a sigh. 

The inspector looked incredulous. 

“You’re a cool hand!” he cried. 
“* Do you mean to tell me that you lay 
claim to having been assaulted ? ” 

Ford fixed his eyes on him. 

“Yes,” he said, and the quietly 
uttered monosyllable carried conviction 
with it. 

The inspector became grave. 

““What’s your name?” he asked. 

““Thomas Ford, of——just Thomas 
Ford.” 

The inspector produced a sheet of 
paper from his pocket, and studied it 
for a moment. 

‘“* That isn’t the name you’re known 
by here,” he said, holding up the paper. 
‘** Perhaps you have another ? ” 

Ford sat up. 

‘What do you mean by ‘here’ ? ” 
he asked. | 

“The list of the members of the 
Red Star League. It was got in the 
pockets of the other one we caught.” 

“Oh!” cried Ford. ‘‘The Red 
Star League! I fancy that’s what I’m 
anxious to know about. Possibly you 
can help me. What is the Red Star 
League ?”’ 

The inspector smiled grimly. 

** We'll be asking you that question 
presently.” 

“I believe I’ve got some of their 
property at home,” Ford said thought- 
fully, as though speaking to himself, 
and the inspector pricked up his ears. 
“* About {£500 all told.”” He addressed 
his companion. “Don’t you think 
you should send round for it? It isn’t 
mine, you know—except to the extent 
of the nine points of the law for which 
possession counts.” 


The inspector’s mystery increased. 

“If you’re not innocent, you're 
possessed of superb cheek,” he said. 

Ford waved his hand deprecatingly. 

** My dear sir, why will you persist 
in misunderstanding me? I am inno- 
cent. If I wasn’t I wouldn’t be here 
—which would have been a pity in one 
sense, as I should have been deprived 
of the pleasure of making your ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

The inspector was on the point of 
saying something when the door 
opened, and a number of constables 
came in, each firmly gripping a man in 
a cap of vivid hues and conspicuous 
design. 

*“You’ve got them?” asked the 
inspector at the same time that a cry 
of astonishment broke from Ford. 

‘* Some of them,” replied one of the 
constables. ‘‘ Raided the place, and 
copped nine.” 

The nine were all in the room in the 
course of a few seconds, and were 
placed up against the wall. Ford re- 
garded each one in turn curiously. 

‘* This is an experience,” he reflected. 
“I suppose *» He sprang to his 
feet as his eye fell on one of the men, 
the last of the row. 

“Herbert Thorne!” he cried. 

The man addressed started, recog- 
nised the speaker, and flushed crimson. 

“Tom Ford!” he said. “My 
God!” 

It was evident to one and all that a 
strange thing had happened, and every 
eye was turned on the two men who 
stood facing each other in silence, 
breathing heavily with suppressed 
feeling. | 

Ford, after a moment’s hesitation, 
held out his hand, but drew it back as 
the other made no responsive move- 
ment. 

“It’s a relief to see you,” he said in 
a strangely quiet voice. ‘I’m very 
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much in the dark, and if you can ex- 
plan why I’m here I shall be more 
than obliged.” 

Thorne shook his head in a sullen 
manner. 

“IT never heard of you being a 
member of ” He recollected sud- 
denly where he was, and his mouth 
shut with a snap, to the relief of his 
companions, who were glancing threat- 
eingly at him. 


ALADDIN’S CAP 


ce as ” 
ETHEL ! 


At this point the inspector deemed 
it advisable to exercise his authority, 
and after certain preliminaries had 
been gone through, the new-comers 
were conducted to the cells. Ford, 
however, was allowed to stay behind. 

He was burning to put one or two 
questions to the inspector, but that » 
worthy also left the room, saying he 
would be back shortly. 

It was more than half an hour before 
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he returned, and Ford noticed at once 
that in the interval his manner had 
undergone a considerable change. 

“ve been having a talk with your 
friend Thorne,” he said in a not unkind 
tone, “‘ and I think the best thing you 
can do is to tell me your story from 
the beginning.” 

Ford did so, speaking with a simple 
straightforwardness which impressed 
his listener, who nodded frequently. 

When he had finished the inspector 
nodded again. 

“Mr. Ford,” he said—and the prefix 
brought a flush to the young man’s 
cheeks—‘“ I believe what you’ve told 
me. And now in return I'll tell you 
something about the Red Star League. 
It is nothing but a society of thieves, 
the better class of thieves. There is 
safety in numbers, you know, and the 
society was formed for the purpose of 
coming under the proverb. The mem- 
bers did not all actually commit theft, 
as some of them were admitted simply 
to assist in conveying the stolen funds 
to headquarters, where everything was 
pooled. An actual thief might be 
afraid to go about with the proceeds of 
his crime on him—being possibly known 
to the police—so all he had to do was 
to keep his eyes open until he saw 
another of the fraternity, into whose 
pocket he would slip the purse in 
which he had placed the money. The 
latter, of course, was expected to go to 
headquarters as speedily as possible.” 

Ford nodded. 

_“* This 1s very interesting,” he said, 
“but where do I come in?” 

His companion laughed. 

‘There is only one inexplicable 
feature of the case, and that is a para- 
phrase of an old catch: ‘Where did 
you get that cap?’ It seems that the 
members of this club were bound to 
wear a distinctive head-dress, so that 
their fellow-members might recognise 


them easily, and one of their number 
who is in that line undertook to manu- 
facture caps which were at once dis- 
tinctive and unlikely to be imitated. 
Your cap is one of them. Thorne can- 
not understand how you managed to 
get it, as, to prevent complications, 
only as many as were required were 
made. However, having got one, no 
matter how, you became to all practical 
purposes a member of the League—so 
long as you wore it.” 

‘And the purses ?”’ inquired Ford. 

“They are specially manufactured 
in the same way as the caps were. Each 
actively thieving member was supplied 
with one, and he generally kept it until 
it was full. To provide for the good 
hauls which seem to have rewarded the 
efforts of these pests, the purses were 
made specially capacious.”’ 

‘* There’s no doubt about their capa- 
city,” said Ford. “So that is all. 
Well, it’s a much more simple matter 
than I thought. By the way, you are 
going to send to my room for the funds 
banked with me?” 

The inspector regarded him curiously. 

‘*Perhaps you'll bring them along 
yourself.” 

‘You mean that I’m free?” he 
asked. 

**You will be to-morrow, or rather 
to-day, for it’s morning now. We 
wouldn’t be justified in detaining you. 
I promised Thorne, however—I mean,” 
he corrected himself in confusion, 
* there isn’t any use in your going out 
till later.” 

Ford had not observed the inspec- 
tor’s confusion. He had had an ex- 
citing adventure, and its effects were 
now showing. He felt exhausted, and 
wanted nothing so much as to be left 
alone. As the inspector seemed to have 
nothing further to say, he put up his 
feet on a chair, and in a few minutes 
was sound asleep. 
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Then the inspector, with a kindly 
glance at his worn but refined features, 
wrote a letter, which he despatched by 
a constable who was to make it his 
business to see it delivered without 
delay. 

When Ford awoke he did not at first 
remember where he was. The events 
of the previous evening came back to 
him with a rush, however, and he rose 
to his feet. | 

‘“You slept well?” inquired the 
inspector. 

‘* Thank you, yes,” replied 
Ford. For the moment he 
had forgotten his circum- 
stances. “ I’m awfully much 
obliged to you,” he added 
gratefully. 

The inspector — glanced 
anxiously at the door. 

“You’re in a hurry,” he 
said. ‘* I——” 

The sound of a feminine 
voice cut him short, and he 
gave a sigh of relief. Ford 
also heard the voice, and his 
face grew white. 

“God!” he murmured 
below his breath. 

The door opened, and a 
vision of beauty appeared. 

ce Tom ! 9 


“ethelt* 
The man held back, but 
the girl came _ forward 


quickly, eagerly. 

‘“* Oh, my dear, my dear!” 
she said, and there was so 
much tenderness in her voice 
that the inspector had to 
clear his throat. “I’ve 
found you at last.” 

Ford said nothing. The 
power of speech had left 
him for the time. He could 
only stare at the woman he 
loved. 


**VvoU DON'T LNDERSTAND,' HE SAID SOFTLY. 
BUT FOR IT, | MIGHT NEVER HAVE SEEN YOU AGAIN.’ 


ALADDIN’S CAP 

“Why did you not come back ? ” 
she asked, seizing his hands and gazing 
into his face. ‘“* We—TI’ve searched for 
you ever since rs 

“Do you know 2» Ford asked 
hoarsely, suddenly finding his voice. 
‘Did Herbert ads 

“He confessed,” she said sadly. 
Then she added, “‘ And your post has 
been kept vacant for you.” 

Ford gazed blankly at her. He was 
dazed, and ideas reached his _ brain 
slowly. Suddenly, however, he saw 


‘THIS IS ALADDIN'S CAP. 
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everything clearly, and a cry which 
was half a sob broke from him as his 
arms went round her. 

‘“My darling, my darling!” he 
whispered, “is the night really 
past ?” 

Her reply was of a private character, 
and was meant for his ears alone. 
Inspector Jones, who had been waiting 
uncomfortably for an opportunity to 
escape, overheard her, and could stand 
it no longer. He made a rush for the 
door, but Ford caught sight of him and 
called him back. 

“TI think I owe you something, 
inspector, for things turning out as 
they have done.” 

“You owe nothing to me, sir,” 
replied the inspector. “It was Mr. 


Thorne.” 

Miss Thorne started. 

“What about him?” she asked 
quickly. ‘‘We haven’t heard any- 
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thing about him  since—since—— 
Her lip trembled. “I got your note 
this morning, inspector,” she added. 


Ford turned to comfort her, but the 
inspector was first. 

‘* He—he isn’t here now, miss. The 
fact is, he—er—escaped in the night. 
If he were to get a fresh start in another 
country he’d do.” . 

Ford tried to meet the inspector’s 
eye, but the latter never looked at 
him. : 

‘Perhaps, miss, it would be best 
for you to take Mr. Ford away now. 
It’s time for me to go.” 

They were going out when Ford 
suddenly ran back into the room. 

“My cap!” hecried. ‘‘ I was going 
away without it.” 

“It wouldn’t have been much of a 
loss if you had,’ remarked Ethel 
critically, when he found it and placed 


- it on his head. 


Ford took off the cap, and looked at 
it with a glance of affection. 

“You don’t understand,” he said 
softly. ‘‘ This is Aladdin’s cap. But 
for it, I might never have seen you 
again.” 


MADRIGAL 


By ROBERT BIRKMYRE 


SWEET month of May whose rare, pale flowers 
Pave all the woodlands gay ; 

O leave behind the cold spring showers, 
Sweet month of May! 


In this green woodland way _ 
What merry music melts with ours 


At rosy dawn of day? 


td 


Birds sing of love in leafy bowers, 
The poet croons his lay; 

Men dance with old time paramours, 
Sweet month of May. 
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The Sunken Treasure 
- 4 SY dicate, fe 


By JOHN OXENHAM 


Author of ‘* John of Gerisau,” ‘* Under the Iron Flail,’’ ‘* Barbe of Grand Bayou,’’ &c., &¢. 


Previous CHAPTERS.—/ulius Vandenby/, an American financier, with a party of City men, has 
floated in London *‘ The Askandaga Copper Mines.” Pending Stock Exchange settlement they all go ona 
voyage in the yacht ‘* Cormorant,” which is wrecked on Skor Vhean, whose only buildings are a cabin anda 
lighthouse, whose only inhabitants are MacNeil, the light keeper, and his two pretty daughters. Vandenbyl 
rises carly the morning after the wreck, buys from MacNeil all the provisions on Skor Vhean and holds up his 
comrades, charging them thirty Askandaga shares for breakfast or supper, and fifty for dinner. The City men 
don’t like this cornering of supplies, but Vandenbyl says ‘‘ business is business,” and has his friends in 
a tight place. The following morning His Grace the Duke of Gunnersbury and Chiswick, whois one of the 
shipwrecked party, assists Miss Katte with the making of the breakfast porridge, and at the same time indulges 
ina mild flirtation with the girl. She yields to his attentions, but at the same time warns him of a certain 
Hector McTavish, the champion bagpiper. Their conversation is interrupted by this gentleman, who arrives in 
his boat together with another victim of shipwreck, who turns out to be Istdor Goldstein, also of the London 
Stock Exchange, and who bitterly complains of the oatmeal meals forced upon him by his rescuer, McTavish. 
Goldstein ts only induced to speak after he has satisfied the inner man, when he informs his friends that his 
wife, who accompanied him on his trip, was drowned in the wrecking of the yacht. After breakfast McTavish 
takes the opportunity of forbidding the Duke to look at Katie under pain of death. His temper leaving him, 
the Duke strikes his rival with a mop-handle. The result ts, an exciting chase takes place, and His Grace ends 
it, by taking refuge in the lighthouse, whereufon Hector leaves the island for his home at Tenebray. Mean- 
whtle, the Englishmen have formed an opposition Trust to Vandenbyls ; having bought the island, they charge 
Americans an entrance fee 0/ 1,500 Askandagas and a daily subscription of 300. MacNeil ts induced fo sell 
Isidor Goldstein the sole right to use the islana’s only boat, and also takes him to a reef from which some 
valuable trinkets and old arms have been recovered. When Goldstein produces these his companions pronounce . 
them genuine Armada relics. For the purpose of further search the Treasure Trove Syndicate ts formed, tn 
which everyone but Vandenbyl has shares. The latter ts allowed to land on the island from his enforcea 


seclusion in the lighthouse and play one round of golf in exchange for whisky and twist, and he accomplishes one 
hole a day. 


CHAPTER XV. seen huge harvests result from the 

tiniest seeds. This might be one more. 

ANDENBYL’S sleepless head The fact of these hard-headed men 
revolved with schemes and _ being in it, and obviously reluctant to 
combinations all night. He admit him, set him on fire to get in too. 

had a natural trend towards Morning found him much more dis- 
treasure-trove. In the course of his posed to mect Dansie’s views than he 
life out West he had had his share in had been the night before, that is if he 
many an extraordinary find. He had could do so without parting with all 
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the advantage he had gained, and if he 
could make quite sure that the whole 
affair was not a put-up job for his 
beguilement. 

As-he betook himself to the links for 
some after-breakfast exercise—duti- 
fully smiting his round stone in front 
of him so as to keep within the terms 
of his contract—he came across Mr. 
Goldstein going down towards the boat. 

“Say, old man,” began Vandenbyl 
amiably, “‘let’s forget all that’s passed 
and start fresh. Life’s not long enough 
for squabbling. What’s about this 
treasure business ? ” 

“Vell? Vhad aboud id?” asked 
Mr. Goldstein, regarding him malevo- 
lently. 

“Ts it all O.K.?” 

“* Don’d you have nodding to do mid 
it, my vriend. Id is all a svindle—a 
dirty Jewish svindle.”’ 

** About as bad as the Commissariat 
Trust, eh?” 

** Oh, vorse, much vorse. And there 
are no shares to sell, anyway.” 

‘““Can’t we do a dicker on some? 
I’ve a bit of a bias towards wild-cats, 
you know. [I'll swop your I.0.U.’s 
and some Askandagas for a finger in 
the pie.” 

““They are nod good so obtained. 
You have no righdt to them. They 
will not hold.” 

“Oh, I guess they will. But if 
you’re not open for business this morn- 
ing it’s all right. Think it over. You 
know where to find me. So long!” 

He switched his stone along towards 
the cottage in search of Dansie or 
Chase, to sce if they had come to a 
more reasonable temper, and _ felt 
pretty well convinced in his own mind, 
from Goldstein’s manner, that the 
treasure-trove matter had a genuine 
backbone, and was not simply a fairy 
tale promulgated for the enticement of 
a too trustful American financier. They 


were not sitting in the sun with their 
backs to the wall, as was their custom, 
so he opened the door and looked in. 

There was a little shriek of dismay, 
and the Duke and Miss Katie con- 
fronted him with flustered red faces. 
His Grace had his pudgy arm round 
Miss Katie’s waist, and he had been 
making a desperate effort to snatch a 
kiss when Vandenby! so inopportunely 
disturbed them. 

“Oh! It iss you, Mr. Vandenbyl,” 
said Miss Katie, covering her confusion 
with a lame statement of fact. 

“Come in, Van, old man,” said the 
Duke, with an assumption of bravado. 
** Collecting my debts, don’t you know. 
Debtor disputes claim.” 

** It’s a good thing it was only me and 
not Mr. McTavish,” said Vandenbyl, 
with a twinkle. , 

‘““My Kot! You would be deat now, 
and me too, maybe,” said Miss Katie 
warmly to the Duke. “ You are a 
foolish wee man, and I will not haff you 
behafe so.” 

‘No harm done, my dear, seeing it’s 
only old Van, and he never tells tales,”’ 
said the Duke circumspectly. 

“Where are Dansie and Chase?” 
asked Vandenbyl. ‘“‘ Come along and 
help me find ’em, Dook.” 

“Yess, go along, do, and do not 
come back again effer,’’ said Miss 
Katie, still very hot and angry. 

“Oh, come I say. That’s a bit 
rough, don’t you know, Miss Katie. 
You said you’d——”’ 

‘“Go along,” said Miss _ Katie, 
flourishing a broom at him as if he 
were a strayed hen. “I neffer said 
anything of the kind.” 

“Bless me! [ve kissed dozens of 
girls e 

“Well, you can go along and kiss 
them again iff they will let you,” she 
said tartly. “‘But you do not kiss 
me.” 
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‘“Dook, youll be getting into 
trouble,” said Vandenbyl paternally, 
as he linked his left arm into the little 
man’s right, and drew him zig-zagging 
after his ball. “If that wild McTavish 
man heard of this he’d murder you.” 

‘*Oh, rot! Who’s going to tell him ? 
And, anyhow, I didn’t kiss her.” 

‘Well, if he comes over again, as 
he’s pretty sure to do, I’m‘ not at all 
sure that I wouldn’t feel it my duty to 
drop him a hint. And old Tam, up in 
the light, he’s a bit suspicious too. 
These Highlanders are very touchy, 
you know. If Mr. MacNeil gets the 
idea you’ re playing pranks with his 

irl 
ar Oh, pshaw! I was only trying to 
kiss her. What’s a kiss, anyway ? ” 

“Well, sometimes it’s a good deal. 
Depends on circumstances. In the 
sight of yon McTavish man it would 
be the unpardonable sin, to be wiped 
out in blood 

‘“Oh, come! ” 

‘J don’t consider it at all the mght 
thing for you to be poaching on his 
preserves when you mean nothing by 
it. Upsetting the girl’s mind and turn- 
ing her against her future, maybe. No, 
sir, it’s not the thing at all, and if the 
McTavish comes over I’m not at all 
sure but what the proper thing for me 
to do would be to tell him of it, and let 
him take his own precautions for the 
future. Though, as far as you would 
be concerned, I don’t suppose much 
precaution would be necessary. He'd 
pound you into pulp.” 

‘‘Oh, come,: Van, what’s the use of 
talking that way?” said the Duke, 
with a touch of apprehension in his 
face. ‘* You wouldn’t ‘ 

‘““T must think about it,” said Van- 
denbyl gravely. “ By the way, Dansie 
and Chase were telling me about this 
Treasure business of Goldstein’s. What 
do you think of it yourself, Dook ? All 


straight and genuine? They seem to 
think so, but my idea is that the old 
Jew’s having the lot of you?” 

“Not a bit of it. It’s all straight 


enough. Of course we can’t tell what 


all’s down below, any more than you 
can in a gold mine. But what’s come 
up is real enough—emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires——”’ 

‘* Paste, I guess. And the old chap 
probably put ’em there before he found 
"em. Have you fished any up yourself, 
Dook ? ” 

‘“No, I haven’t. He won’t have 
anyone with him but old MacNeil.” 

“Exactly! Bit fishy, don’t you 
think ? How many shares have you 
got yourself ? ” 

“Five. Dansie paid for them. Hun- 
dred pounds each.” 

‘““Whew! Five hundred pounds! 
How many in all?” 

“Fifty, and Goldstein and old Mac 
take half.”’ 

** I wouldn’t give much for old Mac’s 
share.” 

“Qh, Chase has seen to that, don’t 
you know. I guess it’s all right.” 

“Well, now, see here, Dook. I’ve 
an inclination to take a hand in this 
little game, just to head off Goldstein. 
Bet you a dollar he’s up tO tricks of 
some kind, and it would be a pleasure 
to me to put a spoke in his wheel. I'll 
give you all Goldstein’s I.0.U.’s for 
your five shares. The I.0.U.’s are 
worth money. I doubt if those shares 
of yours are.” 

‘* But I don’t want his 1.0.U.’s. And 
besides, I couldn’t deal with the shares 
without consulting Dansie, don’t you 
know. It wouldn’t be quite the thing, 
would it now ?” 

‘“Depends on the conditions they 
were given on, my boy.” 

** Nothing was said, but id 

‘* Then you’re free to deal with ’em 
as you choose. I don’t mind chucking 
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in a few of Dansie’s Askandagas—say 
fifty or so. They'll be worth money 
by the time we get home.” 

But whatever the Duke’s short- 
comings in other respects he had a pro- 
found respect for the man who buttered 
his bread, and he stuck to him 
staunchly. 

““T'll talk it over with Dansie,” he 
said. ‘‘I don’t mind you having the 
shares, but I’m bound to act with him 
in the matter, don’t you know.” 

‘“Qh, all right,” said Vandenbyl, 
somewhat nettled. “‘Seemed to me I 
was doing you a kindness in offering 
you a certainty for a wild-cat spec, and 
in protecting you from the crave 
when he comes.’ 

“Oh, hang the McTavish!” said 
the little man _ irmtably. “Time 
enough to talk about him when he 
comes.” 

‘“‘ That’s just where you’re mistaken, 
my boy. When he’s here it’ll be too 
late to talk. If he happens to hear of 
your carry-on with Miss Katie it’s not 
talking he’ll be at, and you'll be past 
listening, maybe.” 

‘“‘There they are,” said the Duke, 
with an air of relief, as they sighted 
the other three; “‘let’s ask ’em at 
once. Say, Dansie, Mr. Vandenbyl 
wants to buy my Treasure shares. Any 
objections ? ” 

‘“‘They’re yours, my boy,” gurgled 
Dansie. ‘Only remember—they’re 
worth money. What does he offer ? ” 

‘““Mr. Goldstein’s I.0.U.’s and fifty 
Askandagas,” at which the others gave 
a shout of laughter, and Vandenbyl 
smiled ingenuously. 

“Van, old man,” said Ravenor, 
‘there was once an American man so 
smart that he bit his own nose every 
time he opened his mouth. Came from 
Vermont, I believe. He dealt chiefly 
in Rails. Probably sharpened his teeth 
on them.” 


“Some do,” said Vandenbyl, “ and 
some don’t. But see here, boys, what’s 
the good of trying to shut me out ? 
’Tain’t friendly, and not what I looked 
for from you. Old Cent.-per-cent.’s 
going to gobble you all, sure as a gun. 
All I want is to have a finger in it, 
and give him dyspepsia when he tries 
it on.” 

* There’s no objection to your ac- 
quiring the Duke’s shares,”’ said Dansie; 
“but there’s no reason why the Duke 
should let ’em go a penny under what 
they cost. Askandagas, according to 
your figuring, are about 1} at present 
moment. Say three hundred for his 
five shares and he won’t be far out.” 

“Tf the Duke will take my advice 
he’ll make it three hundred Askan- 
dagas or the value of his Treasure 
shares in cash the day we reach Lon- 
don, at his option,” said Chase. 

““ Now I wonder what Chase has got 
up his sleeve ?”’ said Vandenbyl, re- 
garding that imperturbable gentleman 
with a prolonged stare. ‘‘ However,” 
—when he saw that no amount of 
staring was going to produce anything 
—"“I don’t mind. Ill give the Dook 
some of your I.0.U.’s, Dansie, and 
Chase’ll make out a proper transfer of 
the Treasure stock to me. The old 
boy will yap when he hears of it, I 
guess. You're satisfied he’s not fooling 
you all?” 

““Shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he 
was,” said Chase. ‘ But it’s late to 
be asking now.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. A bargain’s 
a bargain. And if it’s a dead cat I can 
stand it as well as the Dook, I guess. 
Now what about that amalgamation ? 
It’s the proper thing to do under the 
circumstances, there’s no doubt about 
that. I could hardly eat my breakfast 
this morning for thinking of you folks 
down here without any salt, or coffee, 
or tinned meats——” 
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‘“* Such a tender heart !” murmured 
Ravenor. 

** Life without salt is terribly insipid. 
I remember once out West——’”’ 

‘““'What’ll you take for all the salt 
and sugar you have in stock ?” asked 
Dansie. 

“Well, under the circumstances, I 
should say 1,000 Askandagas wouldn’t 
be much out——” 

‘* Make the most of your opportuni- 
ties while you’re alive, my boy,”’ said 
Ravenor. ‘ You'll run against sudden 
death one of these days.” 

“Why ?” asked Vandenbyl in sur- 
prise. 

““ Like the snake that swallowed its 
own tail till it found itself looking 
into its own face, and bit at it till it 


. died.” 


“By the way, Vandenbyl,”’ said 
Chase quietly, ‘‘ you owe the Land Co. 
3,000 shares already.” 

““ How’s that ? ” 

“* There was that trespass the other 
day—that was 1,500. And you're 
wandering round here now as if the 
place belonged to you and not to us— 
that’s another 1,500. Two 1,500’s— 
3,000. 

“Man alive! I’m on my trial round 
yet, as per contract. I appeal to the 
Dook. Wasn’t I following my ball, 
Dook, when I came to the cottage and 
found you and 

“Oh, yes, you were following your 
ball,” said the Duke hastily, “ and 
dashed bad strokes you made too.” 

“Well, I never set up to be a pro- 
fessional, but I’m improving. It’s that 
third hole I’m trying for now. Come 
along and chat things over. It won’t 
spoil my play, I assure you.” 

“‘ No, 1t would take a good deal more 
than that to spoil your play, old man,’ 
said Ravenor, as they strolled on with 
him. 

** Ravenor, my boy, you don’t mean 


it, I know, but you tremble on the con- 
fines of rudeness at times.” 

“Thanks. So glad you've noticed 
it. It doesn’t trouble me in the 
slightest, I assure you.” 

‘Well, what do you say? Shall 
we slump the concerns on basis of pre- 
sent holdings ? ”’ asked Vandenbyl, as 
his white stone cannoned briskly off 
Ravenor’s shin, and elicited from that 
young gentleman a word strong enough 
to have melted it. | 

‘“Why should we?” asked Chase. 
“You already owe us more than we 
owe you——” 

‘““That’s a matter of opinion, and 
anyway I’ve got the salt, and that’s a 
solid fact. 

Well, Pll talk it over with Dansie 
and let you know during the day,” and 
he and Dansie walked away to discuss 
the matter. 

They sat down on a rock over against 
the place where Mr. Goldstein and old 
MacNeil were at their monotonous 
dredging operations. They watched 
the slow descent of the net and its 
slower rise, and Mr. Goldstein’s un- 
wonted exertions in the matter of 
baling, and from his face they judged 
that the fishing was not prosperous. 
Mr. MacNeil, on the contrary, seemed 
in no wise disappointed. His weather- 
beaten face puckered into a contemp- 
tuous grin each time the net came up 
empty. He was evidently carrying 
out the letter of his contract, and did 
not care a button about the results. 

Dansie gurgled into a laugh now and 
then at Chase’s discourse, and finally 
they got up and picked their way 
among the boulders by the water’s 
edge, till the tall white column of the 


light lay between them and_ the 
golfers. Then they struck up towards 
it. 


‘Pll anchor myself to the bottom 
step,” said Dansie. ‘“‘ Be as smart as 
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you -can. Van’s as cute as a needle. 
He'll be here like a shot if he sees you,” 
and Chase ran nimbly up the rungs and 
disappeared through the lighthouse 
door. 

Unfortunately Vandenbyl, in the 
exercise of his ingenuity on the wildest 
kind of a drive, just caught sight of him 
as he nipped through the door, and in a 
moment his ball was flying towards the 
light and he after it. His anxiety to 
get there as speedily as possible did not 
make for exactitude of aim. His ball 
flew wildly here and there, and he zig- 
zagged after it with much strong lan- 
guage. He cursed it volubly, but did 
not dare to leave it. And Dansie, on 
the lower rung of the ladder, came near 
to rolling off his perch at sight of such 
_ vehement haste hampered by such 
amazing lack of skill. Through his 
gurgles of laughter he cheered the 
excited golfer to fresh exertions. 

“Go it, old man! Try him one on 
the off side! Wide again! Port your 
helm a bit! Gently, man! This is 
Government property. Well, what’s 
the trouble?” as Vandenbyl at last 
arrived panting. “You seem -in a 
hurry.” 

‘*'What’s — Chase — wanting — up 
—there ?” 

“Chase ? Oh, he’s gone to look out 
for the tender.” 

“Rubbish! . .. He’s after my 
stores. ... Let me up... . Didn’t 
think you two men would descend to 
burglary.” 

‘““He’s gone up,” gurgled Dansie, 
spreading himself very tight against 
the ladder, “‘ and I haven’t come down, 
and you can’t burgle in daylight.” 

** See here, old man, I don’t want to 
resort to personal violence, but I’m 
going up that ladder. If you won't 
move [ll have to go over you.” 

“Sorry,” gurgled Dansie. ‘Can't 
move. Stuck.” 


‘Then here goes!” and Vandenby] 
made a spring at the runge above him, 
and planted his feet wherever they 
happened to fall on Dansie’s stout 
person. Dansie grabbed wildly at the 
scrambling legs, but they kicked loose, 
and Vandenbyl went quickly up the 
ladder, leaving his golf-stick on the 
ground. 

‘* Where’s that burglar?” shouted 
Vandenby], as he pulled himself through 
the door, and ran on to the stairs. 

Miss Maggie was busily washing 
dishes in the parlour kitchen. 

‘* There iss no burglar, sir,” she said, 
as he came rushing in. “ There iss a 
chentleman gone up into the Jight.”’ 

‘ Has he taken any of my things ? ” 
asked Vandenbyl, casting a_ hasty 
glance round. “Salt or anything ? ”’ 

“TI dit not see him take anything 
whateffer, sir,” and Vandenbyl rushed 
on in search of the enemy. 

He found him leaning quietly over 
the railing of the balcony, apparently 
interested in the horizon and the dim 
round of Tenebray, which was just 
visible to the south-west. 

** Hello, Vandenbyl !” said Chase, 
turning to meet him. ‘“‘ What’s up ? 
Managed that third hole quicker than 
you meant to?” 

“See here, Chase, play fair. Bur- 
glary’s not in the game, you know.”’ 

Chase lifted his eyebrows, and re- 
garded him with much surprise. 

‘“‘ Burglary ? Why, what’s wrong, 
old man? Sprung something in your 
head with over exertion ? ”’ 

‘* What did you come up here for ? ” 

“Bless me, man, this isn’t your 
private property, is it ?”’ 

“You came to try and get some of 
my stores—salt and so on.” 

** Salt ?”’ as if he never heard of the 
commodity. 

‘* Yes, salt. I tumbled as soon as I 
saw you skipping up that ladder.” 
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Well, of all the crazy ideas! What 
on earth would I want with your'salt, 
man ?” 

“*Oh, you want it bad enough, I’m 
quite aware. But you can’t get it 
without coming to terms. So now, 
putting the burglary aside for a 
moment, but without prejudice to 
any future action I may think fit to 
take in the matter, what do you say to 
ending this state of things by slumping 
the concerns, and there'll be no more 
bother.” 

‘“ Well, I don’t mind—on the basis 
of present holdings. As to what those 
holdings actually are it may, of course, 
be a little difficult to decide.” 

““T see. Cross actions and so on. 
Well, we'll go into all that, and the 
attempt at burglary, when we get 
home. Meanwhile I’m aching to tickle 
that old Jew man. So [’ll accept. 
I’m free of the island, and you're free 
of the victuals. Is that understood ? ” 

Chase said it was understood, and 
when Mr. Goldstein met them at lunch, 
after his morning’s dredging with old 
MacNeil, he showed anything but 
satisfaction at the arrangement which 
brought Vandenbyl into their midst 
once more. 

Vandenbyl, however, was in the best 
of spirits, and set himself to get round 
him with characteristic energy. 

** You see, it was all your doing, Mr. 
Goldstein,” said he, “and I can’t 
thank you enough. That Bible did it. 
Developed a spirit of meekness and for- 
giveness in me which I fear has been 
conspicuous by its absence at times, 
and when Dansie suggested that by- 
gones should be bygones I fell on, his 
neck right there, and here I am.” 

‘* Fell on a good deal more than my 
neck,” gurgled Dansie. 

“So!” said Goldstein, regarding 
Vandenbyl much as a cart-horse in a 
field eyes the approach of his master 


with outstretched hand and seductive 
words and a halter behind his back. 
‘Then I am sorry I give you the 
Bible.” 

“It’s the way of the world. You 
never can tell what a kind action may 
lead to. Cast your bread upon the 
waters, you know. And, by the way, 
that brings us to the point. How’s 
the fishing to-day? Any plunder ? 
Gold, diamonds, rubies ? ” 

‘“Thad’s my business, Mr. Van- 
denbyl. You stig to yours and [’ll 
stig to mine.” 

‘* Well, you see, as a shareholder I’m 
interested in your efforts 7 


“As a whad ?” 
““As a shareholder. Didn’t you 
know ? Allow me to congratulate you, 


my dear sir, on the addition to your 
company of a real live man of business, 
who has always taken @ quite unique 
interest in enterprises of this kind. 
Sunken galleons and buried treasure 
were the dreams of my youth. Now, 
at last, they are about to be realised. 
You haven’t ventured down under- 
water yourself yet, I presume. If I 
might suggest it, a dip would——”’ 

But Mr. Goldstein, beginning to re- 
cover from the blow, turned to Dansie 
and asked gloomily, “Is id so? Have 
you 99 

“Mr. Vandenbyl has persuaded the 
Duke to sell him his shares, Mr. Gold- 
stein,” said Dansie. ‘‘ There was 
nothing to prevent him, you know.” 

‘*‘ All the zame he is a fool,” said 
Goldstein, glaring balefully at his 
Grace. “I always thought so, and 
now I am sure.” 

* Thanks,’? murmured the Duke, as 
his eyeglass fell out. ‘“‘ Awf’lly good 
of you!” 

“Well, I don’t know but what it’s 
me that’s the fool this time,”’ said Van- 
denbyl, ‘“though I don’t as a rule 
reckon myself that way. I’ve paid 
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through the nose for those shares, Mr. 
Goldstein, solely on the strength of 
your connection with the affair, and 
from something of a natural inborn 
bias in that direction. I'll go out with 
you this afternoon, if you like, and 
we'll see what we can pick up. [’ma 
fair hand at swimming and diving, and 
if you think a dip wouldn’t be good for 
your own bodily—er—health, I don’t 
mind going down and seeing what I 
can find.” 

** You can go dowd and you can stop 
dowd, if you like,” growled Mr. Gold- 
stein. “‘ But you will blease remember 
thad boad is mine, and you don’d use 
id withoud my permission.” 

“Still, as a shareholder, you know, 
I must insist on the company’s opera- 
tions being conducted with enterprise 
and with a view to best and quickest 
results.” 

“You have five shares. You are 
only a liddle man. You can shoost 
sit down and be quiet.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t. I’m not that kind 
of little man. I never could sit down 
and be quiet. But I’m ready to oblige 
in any other way you suggest for the 
good of the cause.” 

‘** Vell, ve see,’ said Mr. Goldstein, 
and fell to his thinking again, and 
opened his mouth no more except to 
put food into it. 

Vandenbyl, with his own ends in 
view, did his very best to ingratiate 
himself with him, but made no pro- 
gress. Mr. Goldstein mistrusted his 
advances, and Vandenby] retaliated by 
making his life unbearable by his 
pointed questions and barbed remarks 
at every meal. Between meals, when- 
ever Mr. Goldstein was out in the boat 
dredging with old MacNeil, he climbed 
to the top of the light and watched 
their operations so closely through the 
big telescope that the Jew could not 
bale for cursing, and even old Tam 


grew uncomfortable under the un- 
wavering scrutiny. , 

They made one or two small finds, 
and Vandenbyl had a note of them all, 
and was calling for particulars before 
their boat touched the shore. Mr. 
MacNeil locked up the telescope before 
he started out next day, but Van- 
denbyl, rushing up the lighthouse 
ladders in a state of assumed excite- 
ment at sight of—as he stated to Miss 
Maggie—a steamer heading for Skor 
Vhean, induced that young lady to 
unearth the instrument of torture, for 
which she got soundly rated by her 
father on his return. 

‘He'll no watch us the day,’ Tam 
had confidently said, as they pulled out 
to the reef, and Mr. Goldstein had 
chuckled hoarsely to himself at pros- 
pect of immunity from Vandenbyl’s 
exasperating oversight. 

They got two silver coins, and had 
their heads together over them, when 
a shout from the light brought both 
their faces towards it with a jerk. 

‘* Bravo!” cried Vandenbyl, waving 
a congratulatory hand, while the big 
telescope on the rail raked them fore 
and aft. “Try again, boys! Plenty 
more to be had for the finding.” 

‘““Tamn!’ said MacNeil fervently. 

“He is a devvle!” said Mr. Gold- 
stein, and rumbled objurgations till 
the boat was half full of water. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Vandenbyl loaded Mr. Goldstein 
with congratulations at dinner time, 
insisted on seeing the finds, and worried 
the old Jew into a state of speechless 
wrath by asserting that he had dis- 
tinctly caught the sparkle of diamonds 
through the telescope, and that the 
president and acting manager of the 
Treasure Syndicate was not playing 
fair with his shareholders. 
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“Vell, mein Gott! You bedder go 
find diamonds yourself, you are so 
smart,’ gasped Mr. Goldstein at last. 

“Thanks! I was hoping you’d ask 
me. I bet [ll find them if they’re 
there. You can bale and I'll do the 
fishing. You bale better than any man 
I ever saw, Mr. Goldstein.”’ 

““If you go oudt in thad boat,” 
growled Mr. Goldstein, ‘ I hobe it will 
singk.”’ 

The others watched the rivalry be- 
tween these two with much enjoyment, 
and passed their time pleasantly 
enough on the links, and came home 
to each meal with appetites which kept 
Miss Katie and the Duke busy. 

Despite his constant snubbings the 
Duke hovered round his island charmer 
like a plump little blue-bottle round a 
jam pot, and whenever his ardour got 
the better of his fears of the McTavish, 
his innocent little blandishments drove 
Miss Katie to stern assumptions of 
repression, which cnly provoked him 
the more. 

As a matter of fact, she really en- 
joyed his little gallantries extremely. 
They were so absolutely novel to her. 
She had never in all her life experi- 
enced anything at all like them before. 
And then, was he not a Duke, like 
the MacCallum More? It was some- 
thing new to be threatening a Duke 
with the porridge spoon for attempting 
to kiss you, and berating him like a 
naughty schoolboy for trying to put 
his arm round your waist. Yes, inteet ! 
and Miss Katie quite enjoyed it, but 
took care all the same never to let it go 
too far. 

Indeed, if she had been willing, and 
there had been no McTavish looming 
like a shadow behind her, there is no 
knowing quite how far his Grace would 
not have gone. For never had he met 
a maid whose proximity played upon 
his little feelings as this one’s did, and 


whose words sounded like sweetest 
music, even when she scolded him for 
burning the porridge or trying to snatch 
a kiss from her. 

On three separate occasions he valli- 
antly offered her his hand and heart, 
title, and mortgages and all. 

And each time Miss Katie, with well- 
assumed wrath, bade him, “ Think 
shame! tempting a girl from her ain 
man——’’ 

‘““He ain’t a man. Red hair and 
big feet and bagpipes and a_ bad 
temper—that’s what he is,” retorted 
the Duke, “‘and you’re miles away 
too good for him, Miss Katie. Come 
now——”’ 

‘Tf you touch me I will hit you in 
the face with this spoon.” 

“Oh, come! Just one, if you’ve 
quite made up your mind you won’t be 
the Duchess.” 

‘“*'Well—just one then ... and 
now run away and play yourself, and 
leave me to get ready the breakfast. 

Oh, yes, Miss Katie enjoyed herself 
exceedingly, and there is not a doubt 
that, had she been less leal and true to 
the McTavish, the next generation of 
Chiswicks and Gunnersburys would 
have been of brawnier breed and 
quicker blood than the present one, 
and that ancient and decaying house 
might have rejoiced in a Milkmaid 
Duchess, whose sweet face would have 
turned the rest of the family portraits 
green with envy. 

The Duke bore the discouragement 
of his advances very well on the whole. 
He moped at times, and followed her 
graceful movements with the submis- 
sive eyes of a chidden dog. Then she 
would reprove herself for her harsh- 
ness, and be kind to him again, and 
start the whole little comedy anew. 

With commendable self-abnegation 
and sisterly forethought, she even en- 
deavoured to turn the Duke’s affec- 
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tions on to Miss Maggie, as_ the 
McTavish had done. 

‘* She iss a ferry pretty girl iss my 
sister Maggie, let me tell you,” she 
said impressively. “She will be ferry 
much prettier than me when she iss 
grown up.” 

“* She’s a nice little thing,” said his 
Grace, “ but she’s not you, Miss Katie. 
No one ever made me feel as you do, 
and no one ever will—no one,” and the 
podgy little hand would steal up to 
soothe the tumult of the fluttering 
little heart under the silent watch in 
the little waistcoat pocket, and a heavy 
sigh would faintly suggest all that 
words were powerless to express. 

Oh, yes, there is joy in the discovery 
of new untrodden paths, and without 
doubt that enjoyment was Miss Katie’s. 
This gentle wooing was so very very 
different from that of the fierce 
McTavish, whose invitation to the 
amenities of love sounded like a 
commination and a condemnation to 
instant death. 

And then, moreover, it was a case of 
stolen waters, whose sweetness is pro- 
verbial, and the periodic returns to a 
state of maidenly reserve, and the 
verbal castigation she administered to 
the Duke at such times, gave her a feel- 
ing of lofty mental rectitude and self- 
denial which was very satisfactory and 
pleasing. 

So there were three parties on Skor 
Vhean, each finding its own amuse- 
ment in its own particular way—to say 
nothing of the sailors from the yacht 
and the _ ever-disconsolate Captain 
MaclIrone, who still refused to be com- 
forted, and tramped the loneliest side 
of the island like a melancholy ghost, 
and silently shifted his quarters when- 
ever the merry golfers came near him. 
Dansie had tried in vain to comfort the 
old man, but decided at last that the 
truest sign of his good feeling towards 


him was to leave him to himself till he 
came round. 

Dansie, Chase, and Ravenor knocked 
out ample amusement on the most 
primitive links this world has ever seen, 
enjoyed their meals as they had never 
done since they were boys, basked in 
the sun when there was. any, smoked 
tobacco which they would not have 
poisoned a dog with at home, and pal- 
liated it with very good whisky. 

The Duke and Miss Katie played the 
parts of the gentle lovers—off and on 
—as we have seen. And Mr. Gold- 


_ stein and old MacNeil, under the galling 


supervision of Vandenbyl, devoted 
themselves to the prosecution of 
treasure-grubbing—somewhat perfunc- 
torily and perforce, indeed, on the part 
of old Tam, and as though he had no 
great faith in its results. Each one 
of the trio violently mistrusted each of 
the others. The only bond between 
them was the rotten boat and the reef 
of possibilities. 

The fishing operations were going 
badly, and Vandenbyl’s active mind 
and body chafed at the lack of results, 
which he unreservedly and uncompro- 
misingly attributed to the others’ lack 
of skill. 

‘““ Let me have a try, Mr. Goldstein,” 
he argued time after time, “and if I 
don’t fish up in two hours more than 
you have in the last two days I’ll eat 
my hat.” 

‘You may ead it for me,” growled 
the Jew malevolently. ‘‘And if it shoke 
you I do nod care. It is your evil eye 
upon us that stops us finding things.” 

‘Not a bit of it. It’s you that don’t 
know how to go about it. Take me 
along, and I’ll go down myself. I can 
swim and dive with most.” 

But, sooner than let Vandenbyl have 
the pleasure of finding what he could 
not find himself, Mr. Goldstein ¢ felt. 
that he would do without it, and he 
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stubbornly declined the pleasure of 
his company in the boat. 

Then one day, and again the day 
following, old Tam declined to go out 
with him, alleging violent rheumatic 
pains as the result of Mr. Goldstein’s 
amateurish attempts at baling. 

Vandenbyl saw his chance, and 
turned it to immediate account. He 
had never missed an opportunity of 
endeavouring to acquire a larger hold- 
ing in the Treasure Syndicate. He 
had never ceased to pester them all to 
sell out to him, ran the concern down 
at every meal, and vowed that he be- 
lieved the whole thing was a put-up 
job on the part of Mr. Goldstein and 
old MacNeil, and that anything they 
had fished up they had first planted 
there for the purpose. And he ex- 
plained his apparent inconsistency in 
‘‘ bearing ” the shares and at the same 
time endeavouring to buy them, by 
the strain of wild-cat speculation that 
was in him, and which forced him into 
such things against his better judgment. 

‘*] kain’t help myself,” said he. 
‘* Just say sunken treasure to me and 
it’s like saying ‘rats’ to a terrier. 
He knows you’re fooling him and there 
ain’t any rats, but he jumps for them 
all the same with every ounce there is 
in him. Guess some old ancestor of 
mine was a pirate and it’s in the blood.” 

‘* T should think it extremely prob- 
able,” said Ravenor suavely. 

‘* Quite so,” said Vandenbyl, gazing 
steadily at him. “If that ancestor of 
mine had met yours before he was 
married, Ravenor, I should say it’s 
unlikely you’d have descended from 
that particular branch of your family.” 

‘* Unless things went the opposite 
way, you know,” said Ravenor. “I 
think it more than likely that my 
ancestor would have watched yours 
descending from a branch or perhaps 
from a yard-arm.”’ 
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“It’s a point we can’t decide now, 
so it’s no use discussing it. What’ll 
you take for those rotten shares of 
yours ?” 

“A thousand Askandagas. But Id 
never feel easy in my conscience if I 
stuck you with them, so I’m not going 
to sell. I’m not a down-East Yankee, 
you see, and I didn’t cut my eye-teeth 
on American rails.” 

‘““ That’s so,” assented Vandenbyl. 
““ No one ever dreamt of accusing you 
of it as far as I know. Won’t deal, 
then ?” 

‘““ Not to-day, thanks ! 
and see how things go.” 

He pegged away at the others with 
no better success, offering them pre- 
miums of {10, {20, and even {50 fer 
share, and as to old MacNeil he nearly 
drove him crazy with his importunities. 

‘““ Kott tam you and your shares! ”’ 
the old man would cry, when he could 
stand it no longer, and was half inclined 
to sell his shares just to get rid of the 
annoyance of being constantly asked 
to doso. “I will not sell anything for 
paper, and you haf not anything but 
paper to offer.” 

‘* Bless me! 
the next man’s.” 

““T don’t want yours or the next 
man’s either. Offer me money and I 
will think apout it.” 

‘““He will trive me mad,” said old 
Tam to Dansie. “* Will I sell him the 
shares and haf done with him ? ” 

“Well,” said Dansie, “ you know 
best, Mr. MacNeil, as to what is pos- 
sibly down there. If you think there’s 
not much, I should sell. If you think 
there is, I shouldn’t.” 

‘‘ Ay—weel,” said the old man in- 
conclusively, and took it to avizandum. 

“Is his paper a’ richt ?” he asked, 
after a meditative pause. 

“Oh, yes. He couldn’t go back on 
it.” 


Pll hang on 


My paper’s as good as 
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‘“* Aweel!”’ said Mr. MacNeil, and 
thought deeply. 

It was when he took ill with the 
touch of rheumatics that Vandenbyl’s 
opportunity came, and he leaped at it 
in two directions at once. 

He climbed the light to Mr. Mac- 
Neil’s bedside, and proved to him be- 
yond alt possibility of doubt that there 
was no sunken galleon under the reef, 
no treasure, no reef, no nothing. 

‘““ Aweel! ye'll allow the licht and 
the island, I suppose?” growled old 
Tam. 

“Oh, yes. [Pll allow them because 
I’ve seen them.” 

‘And what d’ye want wi’ thae 
shares if there’s nacthing to them ? ” 

“Just to bluff the Jew-man,” 
averred Vandenbyl innocently. ‘I 
want to make him jump. Thcre’s 
many a share in London selling at a 
big price with no more behind it than 
your treasure ship.” 

“Ay ?. Weel, it’s a queer bishness, 
mirover. What’ll ye gic for these 
shares ? ” 

“Say ten pounds each—seventy 
pounds sterling.” | 

‘“Mek it a hundert an’ ye’se have 


’em. I will na’ tek less than a hun- 
dert.”’ 
‘““Nonsense! Say eighty. That’s 


meeting you very fairly. It’s all money 
to the good for you. However, I can 
spare it, and I’m glad to be of any 
service to -you. I'll never see my 
eighty pounds back, I reckon.” 

‘Call it ninety, an’ ye’se have ’em.” 

“All right. Ten pounds is_ not 
worth fighting about. Tl draw up a 
note for you to sign, and I'll give you 
my 1.0.U.’s for the money. You can 
get Dansie to collect them for you.” 

His second opportunity came that 
same day. 

He attacked Goldstein vigorously, 
pointed out to him how very short the 


time was getting for the making of dis- 
coveries, threatened to swim out to the 
reef on his own account, and at last, 
in an evil moment and under the in- 
fluence of his annoyance at Mr. Mac- 
Neil’s defection, in the genuineness of 
the necessity for which he did not 
believe, he consented to Vandenby] 
accompanying him in the boat. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Vandenbyl rowed Mr. Goldstein out 
to the usual place, and they dipped 
away energetically with the usual lack 
of results—Goldstein - handling the 
dredger, since he could not trust it to 
Vandenbyl; Vandenbyl baling ener- 
getically with one hand, and watching 
keenly whenever the net rose to the 
surface. 

But, tiring at last of work so slow 
and unproductive, he thrust the dipper 
into the Jew’s hand and bade him 
use It. 

‘I’m going down to see for myself,” 
he said, and peeled off his things and 
took a clean smooth header off the 
thwarts, which came near to rolling 
Mr. Goldstein out of the boat. He 
recovered himself, however, and cling- 
ing to the gunwale peered anxiously 
down after the groping white body, in 
mortal fear lest it should surreptitiously 
pocket treasure unobserved by him. 

Vandenbyl came up in a second or 
two, and clung puffing and blowing to 
the side of the boat. Then, having 
recovered his wind, he arched himself 
over and shot down into the depths 
again, and Mr. Goldstein peered after 
him intently. 

So great was his anxiety lest the 
diver should make discoveries and keep 
them to himself, that he totally forgot 
the duty devolving on himself, and 
inside the crazy old boat the water 
crept steadily upwards. He was kneel- 
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ing on the stern seat watching Van- 
denbyl. When he saw him shooting 
up again he straightened up too, put 
down his feet, and gave a yell at finding 
the water half way up to his knees. 
He groped down for the dipper, and 
began flinging the water out frantic- 
ally. . Then Vandenbyl’s bare arm 
shot up, and he hung panting for a 
moment and rested his weight on the 
side of the boat. Only for a moment, 
however. To his great surprise the 
boat gave a lazy wallow, Goldstein 
rolled over with a cry which the water 
cut off in the middle, and the boat 
was floating quietly alongside the 
two men, bottom upwards, and three 
parts sunk. 

Mr. Goldstein came up _ heavily, 
beat the water frantically, gasped 
** Mein !”? and went under. Van- 
denby] grabbed him by the coat as he 
came up again, and shouted to him to 
lie still, which was the last thing in the 
world that commended itself to the 
half-drowned man. The American, 
however, was an expert swimmer. He 
held the other at arm’s length, and 
pushed him slowly towards the boat, 
hauled one of the limp arms over the 
keel, and bade him hang on tight. 

** There’s not much lift in it, but 
there’s enough to keep your head above 
water if you'll only keep your mouth 
shut,” he shouted into his ear. 

‘Mein Gott! ... 1 am drowned,” 
gasped Goldstein. 

“*Oh, no, you’re not. Not yet, any- 
way. Just hang as light as you can, 
and I’ll do my best for you. By the 
way ’’—as he paddled alongside— 
“‘what price some of those shares of 
yours, Mr. Goldstein? You've got 
too many, and I haven’t got enough.” 

“Mein Gott!...Mr. Vandenbyl! 
... This is.no time to talk of shares. 
... Let us get ashore “ 

‘Trouble is that when you _ get 


ashore you won’t talk of ’em. This 
seems to me as good a time as any. I 
can get you ashore, I’ve no doubt. 
But if you stop here long all your shares 
won’t be much use to you.” 

“But, Mein ae 

‘ Tell you what ’lido. [I’m not the 
kind of man to take advantage of 
another man’s misfortune. Go halves 
with me at par, and I’ll undertake to 
see you safe ashore.” 

““Ach! I see you d 

‘“* Drowned,” suggested Vandenbyl. 
‘But it’s you that’ll drown not me. 
I’m all right, but it’s too cold to stop 
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- talking here.” 


“You knock me _ overboard to 
squeeze my shares out of me,” panted 
Mr. Goldstein. 

‘“I knocked you overboard? Oh, 
all right !—if that’s the way you look 
at it > and Vandenbyl swung off 
and took a sweeping side-stroke for the 
shore. 

‘‘Com back, com back, Mr. Van- 
denbyl,” shrieked Goldstein. “I did 
not mean it. Yes, I will sell you halluf 
my shares if you get me ashore.” 

‘“On your oath? By the beard of 
your fathers? By Moses and Aaron 
and all the prophets ?” chittered Van- 
denbyl, treading water a couple of yards 
away, and incidentally, and much to 
his surprise, finding solid ground be- 
neath his feet. 

“Yes, yes, by everything. Il 
swear it. Holy Moses! I am dying!” 

‘“At par?” insisted Vandenbyl. 

‘“Mein Gott! Yes—at anything—”’ 

‘* Par'll do me all right. I wouldn’t 
take an undue advantage of any man. 
And you'll take my I.0.U. till we get 
to London ?”’ 

* Yes, yes 
am dying.” 

‘‘ All right, come along then!” and 
he took the boat in tow with one hand, 
and struck out vigorously with the 


anything you like. I 
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other, and slowly brought the limp 
cargo ashore. 

While Mr. Goldstein staggered feebly 
over the boulders, Vandenbyl rooted 
under the boat for his clothes, and 
found enough to permit of decent 
transit to the cottage. He sent Miss 
Katie flying to the light for dry things 
of her father’s, piled up a mighty fire, 
had the kettle boiling inside five 
minutes, and dosed himself and Mr. 
Goldstein with hot whisky and water 
till their blood ran warm again. 

“Td is the segond tibe id by life that 
I have ever beed so wet,” moaned Mr. 
Goldstein. “Id will kill me.” 

“Not a bit of it. 
whisky. And while we’re at it we may 
as well settle this little bit of business. 
Here’s paper and pen and ink. You 
make out a transfer of those shares, 
and I’ll make out my 1.0.U.’s.” 

se Thad i is six and a halluf shares I 
give you.” . 

‘ Nine, my boy. You have eighteen.” 

“Und you have five. If I give you 
dide you have fourteen und I have dide. 
Thad is nod the bargaid. We go 
hallufs.” | 

“All right. Halves it is. You give 
me six and a half and I'll be satisfied.”’ 

The papers were duly exchanged, 
and Vandenbyl sat down to supper 
that night the happy possessor of 
eighteen and a half shares in the 
Treasure Syndicate, while Mr. Gold- 
stein, the next largest shareholder, 
held only eleven and a half, and was in 
blissful ignorance that the other had 
outpaced him. 

‘Why, what have you two been up 
to ?”’? asked Dansie, as he and Chase 


Take some more 


and Ravenor came in from the other 
side of the island. 

““Mr. Goldstein’s been having a 
bath,” said Vandenby]l, “‘ and it looked 
so tempting that I joined him. Had 
a good game ? ” 

** First-rate.” 

“So have 
sweetly. 

The boat was easily reinstated, there 
were spare oars in the light, and the 
only loss resulting from the upsetting 
was a portion of Vandenbyl’s clothing 
which he was able to replace—suffi- 
ciently, if somewhat incongruously— 
from Mr. MacNeil’s wardrobe. So that 
on the whole he was well pleased with 
the result. 

Not so, -however, Mr. Goldstein. 
When he learned of the purchase of 
Mr. MacNeil’s shares by Vandenbyl, 
and found that astute gentleman the 
owner of eighteen and a half shares to 
his own eleven and a half, he used 
language of a special kind of his own 
which sounded imprecatory but was 
quite beyond ordinary understanding. 

But it required more than language, 
however extraordinary, to disturb Van- 
denbyl’s equanimity. Indeed, he was 
so well satisfied with himself that Mr. 
Goldstein could not provoke him to a 
quarrel, and the Managing Director of 
the Treasure Syndicate settled down 
into a state of sulky discontent. Even 
this Vandenbyl would not permit to 
interfere with business. . He insisted 
on continuing dredging operations each 
day and all day, and as Goldstein dared 
not allow him to go alone he had to 
pocket his fears and his ill-humour and 
go along with him. 


I,” said Vandenby!l 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ILLY stood, hands in pockets, 
B legs wide apart, and waited 
for Leslie to come up. Leslie 
came, bareheaded, swinging 

her hat by its elastic. 

‘“What’s up?” she inquired while 
still a few yards off. 

Billy was in a dignified mood. 

“IT eject to being treated like a 
babby,” he said frowning. 

Leslie nodded, and climbed to the 
top of the gate by which they were 
standing. Billy’s eyes grew round. 

“It’s wet paint,” he said. 

She looked down at a pair of small 
green palms, at a blue skirt patched 
with green, at brown green-toed shoes. 

‘** Bed at six,”’ she observed laconic- 
ally. ‘* What do you do when you go 
to bed early ?” 

‘* All sorts. Dll come up too.” 

She recognised the chivalry of it, 
and a dimple dented one soft pink 
cheek, as she watched him climb to 
her side. Once there he held out two 


argaret Westrup 


palms as green as hers, and two shoes 
quite as green toed. 

She nodded, and for no apparent 
reason thrust out her hand impulsively. 

“How d’you do?” she said, and 
gravely they shook hands. 

‘“What did they treat you like a 
baby for ?”’ Leslie queried, plucking a 
blade of grass from the high bank 
and nibbling it with her little white 
teeth. 

‘It’s a ole dinner party and they 
ought to have a man, and Aunt Aggy- 
thar says I’m not to sit up!”’ In one 
breathless rush the awful indignity was 
out. 

“You ought to be the host, of 
course,” Leslie observed seriously. 

‘“And ole Seldon isn’t goin’ to be 
invited!” Billy added indignantly. 

«6 Why ? 9 

“T don’t know.” 
gate crossly. 

‘“Who’s coming ? ” 

‘* Mistermissy Haddock, Mister Har- 
court, Mistermissy Singleton.”’ 

‘* There’ll be heaps too many ladies,” 


Billy kicked the 
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Leslie remarked sapiently. ‘ How’ll 
they go in to dinner, I’d like to 
know ?”’ 

‘““Aunt Aggythar says it’s only 
a friendly little party, and won’t 
matter.” 

“Why don’t they want Mr. Seldon ? 
Don’t they like him ? ” 

‘““T don’t know. I do. 
deshent chap.” 

Leslie nodded again, and they sat 
silent. 

Miss Primrose coming along the road 
smiled as she caught sight of the two 
small figures perched on the big gate. 
But when she drew near the smile 
faded. 

“Oh, Leshe! Billy! 
know that is wet paint ? ” 

“She didn’t till she’d climbed up,” 
Billy explained. 

‘And you?” 

“Oh, I did.” 

“Then wh as 

“It was because J’d got in a mess,” 
Leslie tried to explain; “so he did 
too, you see.” 

Miss Primrose saw. But she spoke 
sternly. ‘ Aunt Agatha will take back 
your liberty, Billy ‘ 

‘“Oh, dear Miss Primrose, please 
don’t be cross, and don’t you like Mr. 
Seldon ?”’ Leslie was very much in 
eamest. 

Miss Primrose put a finger beneath 
Leslie’s chin, and tilted up her face. 

““Why, yes,” she smiled, “I do. 
What are you puzzling about ? ” 

“It’s the dinner party,” put in 
Billy.‘ Don’t you want him to come, 
Aunt Primrose ? ” ' 

Miss Primrose looked out over the 
fields ; she looked along the road that 
led to Hayborough. “I should like 
him to come, Billy,” she said simply ; 
‘* but ’—she avoided the two pairs of 
clear eyes watching her—* Aunt 
Agatha thinks he would make one too 


He’s a jolly 


Don’t you 


many.’ She added with raised eye- 
brows, “‘ Hadn’t you two better come 
down off that gate, or are you stuck 
to it?” 

They heaved themselves up, then 
clambered down. Miss Primrose 
looked at them. “Oh, you little 
patchy horrors! You know, you’re 
frightfully tiresome. I suppose I shall 
have to take you home now.” 

Two winks had been exchanged, and 
now Miss Primrose found herself re- 
garding two vanishing backs carried 
along at a fine pace by four sturdy 
legs. At a safe distance Billy turned, 
and taking off his hat, waved it 
gaily. ; 

‘Will she be ’menjously cross ? ”’ 
Leslie queried rather doubtfully. 
“* She’s awfully nice, I do think.” 

Billy shook his head. 

‘“*She’s a good sort—a chip of the 
ole block,” he said proudly. ‘ Dad 
thinks a awful lot of her, I can tell 

‘‘T know,” exclaimed Leslie. ‘* Oh, 
Billy, J know! I do! Oh, I’ve got 
a most ’menjous idea! ”’ 

“What?” The query was curt, 
peremptory. Leslie was dancing about 
in the road. 


“Oh, it’s ’menjous! Oh, Billy! 
Oh, won’t it be fun? And I know 
exactly how to do it! I do, really.” 


“Do what? Oh,” with a frown, 
‘““aren’t you girls jus’ awful chatter- 
boxes !” 

‘Girls have all the ’menjous ideas, 
anyway, she retorted. ‘* What’s the 
good of boys, ’cept a 

“Course you can say jus’ what you 
like, because a man can’t be rude to a 
lady,” Billy interrupted with such an 
immense dignity that Leslie was awed 
into silence. 

‘Shall I tell you about it, Billy ? ” 
she asked in a conciliatory tone. 

“Tf you want to,” said Billy, with 
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“BILLY SPOUTED OUT GRANDLY! ‘MISS AGGYTHAR ANSTRUFFER AND THE OTHERS AND MISS PRIMROSE INQUESTS THE 
PLESHUR OF YOUR COMP’NY TO COME TO DINNER WITH US”"’ 


much nonchalance, and beginning to 
whistle. 

“It’s about Mr. Seldon. Oh, Billy, 
well invite him! Well write him an 
invitation. He'll only think you were 
helping them with the invitations, and 
Miss Agatha’ll have to pretend she’s 
awfully glad.” 

“Let’s go and do it now!” Billy’s 
assumed nonchalance had vanished. 
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“I know all about it. I’ve seen 
mother do it. Sometimes you have 
printed bits of cardboard, but that 
doesn’t matter.” 

‘““Come on,” Billy urged. 

“Better do it at my house,”’ Leslie 
suggested. ‘‘ Father’s out riding, and 
we can use his paper and pens and 
things.” 

‘““Come on,” Billy said. 


THE [DLER 
IT. 


Anthony Seldon read assiduously. 
His landlady arranged the butter dish 
on the tray one way, then tried another 
way. She picked up a plate and looked 
at it, and put it down again. She took 
it up once more, and with a sigh 
dumped it down next to the butter 
dish. She glanced several times at her 
boarder’s absorbed countenance, and 
she sighed a good deal. The crumb 
brush and tray were manipulated very 
carefully and very slowly, but at last 
the tail of her red merino skirt dis- 
appeared round the door, and Anthony 
dropped his paper with a sigh of relief. 

‘““J declare she scraped up every 
crumb separately ! ” 

He snatched up the paper again as 
the door reopened, but it was Billy who 
walked in—a very hot and breathless 
Billy, streaked with paint and dirt. 

‘“ Billy,” Anthony said, “ you’ve got 
a sister. Keep her. Shut her up. 
Don’t let her ever set eyes upon that 
conscienceless thing—a possible hus- 
band. Or else she’ll basely desert you, 
and leave you to do battle with the 
loquacity of landladies, Billy. Will you 
remember ? And meanwhile will you 
sit down ? And have you lunched ? ” 

Billy shook his head. 

‘IT say, ole man, it’s pretty warm, 
eh? [’m_= awful late, too—’spect 
they'll be most’ done by now. It’s all 
that silly ole invitation—got a han- 
key ?”? Anthony produced one. Billy 
eyed it doubtfully. 

‘It’s awful clean. Haven’t you got 
a dirty one? You see, I’m all mouldy 
—TI bet I’ll make it pretty black.” 

Anthony begged him not to mention 
it, and Billy took the handkerchief and 
rubbed his heated countenance with 
much energy. After which he drew a 
long breath. “ That’s better,” he 
ejaculated. 7 


‘'Won’t your aunts be anxious °? ”’ 
Anthony suggested. ‘“‘ Couldn’t you— 
er—state your business quickly, old 
man?” 

Billy nodded. 

“Tt’s the invitation—I lost it, you 
see. I’ve jus’ been huntin’ around. I 
*spect it’s in the rabbit hole down by 
the duck pond—I was looking in for a 
rabbit. Wiull it do if I ask you ’stead 
of the letter ? ” he broke off anxiously. 

“Tm sure it will.” 

“It was a awful jolly invitation,” 
Billy sighed, “ but I b’lieve I "member 
it all right.’”’ He frowned a moment in 
thought, hands in_ pockets, then 
spouted grandly: “Miss Aggythar 
Anstruffer and the others and Miss 
Primrose inquests the pleshur of your 
comp’ny to come to dinner with us on 
—I forget the ’zact date, but it was the 
Wednesday after next, and then it told 
you there’d be plenty nice things to eat 
and drink, and that was all.” 

Anthony looked amused. 

‘I suppose you can’t remember 
exactly in what words the information 
as to the ‘nice things’ was given ? ” 
he suggested. 

“They wasn’t words at all—only 
letters,” Billy explained. ‘“‘One was 
a R and one a P, I know.” 

* R.S.V.P. by any chance? ”’ 

Billy nodded. 

‘Leslie said it meant there’d be heaps 
of nice things to eat. She said you 
always put them. She knows an awful 
lot *bout it,”’ proudly. 

Well, Billy,” Anthony said, and 
as Billy confided afterwards to Leslie, 
“he looked jus’ awful pleased ’— 
** I’m very glad you brought the invita- 
tion, and I shall be most pleased——-”’ 

‘““Oh, you mustn’t ’cept it to me!” 
Billy cut in urgently, “ you mustn’t ! ” 

Anthony smiled. 

‘““T didn’t know you were such a 
stickler for the proprieties, old man. 
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All right. Good-bye,” he called after 
the closing door, for Billy had departed 
in sudden haste. As he confided to 
Leslie afterwards, “I was jus’ burstin’ 
keepin’ it in.” 

Later that afternoon Anthony Seldon 
met Miss Agatha and Miss Primrose. 


His writing was very black and clear 
and bold—there was no mistaking it. 
Miss Agatha stared coldly. 

‘““T was just going to post it,” he 
said. ‘I shall be awfully pleased to 
come.” 

There was a nasty sort of little pause. 


‘“PROM THE OPEN DOORWAY BILLY STOOD AND WATCHED HER.” 


It was a beautiful afternoon, with a 
strong breeze blowing straight across 
It was an ex- 
hilarating sort of breeze, and Anthony 
He 
laughed as he raised his hat, and held 
It was addressed in 


from the distant sea. 
was swinging along at a good pace. 


out an envelope. 
his handwriting to “* Miss Anstruther.” 


Anthony was beginning to think it was 
a nasty pause, when Miss Primrose filled 
it with a sudden charming smile, and he 
changed his mind. That her smile was 
distinctly nervous he did not compre- 
hend. Miss Agatha observed in a 
chilly tone, “‘I really do not know 
about what you are talking.” 
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Anthony rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. Was she offended with his 
speaking about it, before she had 
received his acceptance? It struck 
him as very comical, but he said 
gravely :— 

“TI was alluding to your invitation 
for the twenty-second.” He glanced 
at the envelope in his hand. “ This is 
my formal acceptance,” he said. 

‘““To—to dinner?” Miss Agatha 
murmured faintly. 

66 Yes.”’ . 

He didn’t want to laugh now. He 
looked straight at Miss Primrose and 
waited. 

Miss Primrose was digging a hole in 
the ground with the point of her sun- 
shade. She glanced up swiftly. 

“We have saved you a _ penny 
stamp,” she said gaily. “‘ Don’t for- 
get to steam it off! And then put a 
little fresh gum on, and you can use it 
again.” 

Miss Agatha’s head was held high. 

“We are so glad you can come, Mr. 
Seldon.” She said it unflinchingly, 
though she was a truthful woman. 
Anthony’s mouth was shut rather 
tight. His eyes searched their faces. 

‘‘T hope I have got it quite right,” 
he began; “ perhaps——”’ 

But Miss Primrose interposed laugh- 
ing. 
“Oh, quite right. You said the 
twenty-second, didn’t you? I’m glad 
you are so big,” she added rather 
wildly ; ‘“‘ we want,the male element 
to look as big as possible, you know. 
Isn’t it unkind of fate to have put us 
in Fernleigh Dene, where there are 
three women at least to every man? 
I’m not good at statistics—I daresay 
it’s five, not three.” She paused. 

‘‘ Pll spread myself, out as_much as 
possible,” Anthony  piomised her. 
He turned to Miss Agatha. “I’m on 
my way to Hilton’s.” He held out his 


hand. As Miss Primrose laid hers in 
it, she smiled up at him. 

“Don’t forget the 
date!” 

‘ T sha’n’t forget,” he said, and went. 

For two minutes Miss Agatha kept 
silence ; then she spoke. 

“Can you explain this, Primrose °? ”’ 

Miss Primrose had a shrewd opinion 
that she might be able to guess the key 
to the riddle. 

““'Wasn’t it queer?” she said. ‘“‘ I 
couldn’t imagine what he meant, at 
first.” 

“I myself can only imagine Billy is 
at the bottom of it.” Miss Agatha’s 
tones were grim. “I had to perjure 
myself to uphold the traditions of 
hospitality in our family. I think that 
you, Primrose, were altogether too— 
er—friendly—too nice.” 

Miss Primrose did not look abashed. 

““T wish I could have thought of 
something nicer to say,” she declared 
boldly. “I hope I allayed his sus- 
picions.”” 

Miss Agatha gasped. 

‘* Billy shall be punished,” she said, 
in accents fraught with dire meaning. 


all-important 


IIT. 


Miss Primrose wandered softly 
round the table, arranging a rose here, 
arose there. The light from the hang- 
ing lamp shone about her as she moved, 
lit gold gleams in her hair, cast a pink 
glow on the pale green of her gown, 
shone on the whiteness of her throat. 
She hummed a song as she went from 
bowl to bowl. She smiled as she bent 
and laid her cheek against the cool 
rose leaves. She drew back, and 
looked at the table with its glittering 
silver, its masses of pink roses. 

From the open doorway Billy stood 
and watched her. His sombre eyes 
went from the radiant, glimmering 
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BILLY FROM BEHIND THE ROSE BUSHE»s PEEPED THROUGH AND RECOGNISED 
AUNT PRIMROSE AND JOE HARCOURT, 


figure down to his pyjamaed legs, 
and his face grew stormy. He watched 
her as she moved in and out ,the,pink 
glow of light. She did not-see him. 
Billy turned and plodded gloomily up 
the-stairs to his bedroom. It was very 
hot. He sat on the edge of his bed, 
and swung his legs crossly. In at the 
open window there crept the scent of 
the lavender stock that grew in great 
fragrant bushes in the bed beneath his 
room, but Billy did not notice it. A 
moth fluttered against the panes, and 
flew away into the scented dusk. Billy 
sat in injured majesty unheeding. 
Presently he heard some arrivals, then 
Harcourt’s great laugh, and, “ Where’s 
the Master of the Ceremonies, Miss 


Anstruther ?”’ in his hearty voice. A 
quiver of indignation passed through 
the small figure on the bed. ‘“ That’s 
me!” He gave a sudden angry tug 
at the sleeve of his pyjamas, and tore 
the cuff. Memories of the last dinner 
party at home chased through his 
mind. It was a round table at home, 
and he had sat beside his mother. She 
had refused to let even the General 
take her in. “No one but Billy to- 
night,” she had said, and the General— 
the General, with all the wonderful 
medals and the glorious V.C.—had 
said, “Lucky Billy! I wish I were 
Billy.” And Mrs. Vereker had said 
later on, “ Billy, your mother’s is the 
prettiest dress in the room,” and he 
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had answered, “‘I helped her to choose 
it.’ And he had proposed a toast. 
It had been, “To the fair lady— 
mother.”’ And everyone had drunk it. 
And he had clinked his glass with such 
fervour that it had smashed—but no 
one had minded. And he had had 
ginger ale and soup and fish, and— 
Billy flung himself off the bed, and 


went to the window. He leant out, 


and he heard the sounds of knives and 
forks and glasses; he heard them all 
laughing and talking in the room be- 
neath; he looked at the light that 
streamed out into the garden. And 
he hated them all—all, every one of 
them. He hated England—he hated 
Fernleigh Dene, and most of all did he 
hate the stuffy, little hot room of his. 
He turned blindly, and ran out on to 
the landing. He knocked a chair over 
in his haste, and barked his shin, but 
he did not know it. Down the stairs 
he pattered, and out into the garden. 
No one saw him. He heard Martha, 
in the kitchen, exclaim about some 
sweet sauce. But even sweet sauce 
had not power to stay him now. Out 
in the quiet old garden Billy’s run 
sobered into a walk, and Billy began 
to feel bad inside. He flung himself 
down on the grass, and rubbed his hot 
cheek into the cool dew of it. In a 
little while his face was soaking wet, 
water was running down it. Billy 
tried to “make believe” it was the 
dew for a while. Then he got so bad 
that he gave up pretending, and gave 
up struggling, and just lay and cried 
as hard as he could into the grass. 
After a time they began to stroll out 
into the garden. Bully from behind 
the rose bushes peeped through and 
recognised Aunt Primrose and Joe 
Harcourt. Joe Harcourt was laugh- 
ing; he kept laughing every now and 
then as if Miss Primrose were saying 
funny things. Miss Primrose laughed 


too, only softly. They seemed very 
happy. 

Presently Billy felt that someone was 
near. He wriggled round, and saw 
Anthony Seldon standing just behind 
him. Anthony was looking at Miss 
Primrose, 2nd Joe Harcourt too. He 
hadn’t seen Billy, but he heard the 
wriggle and looked down. His eyes 
met a pair of wet defiant ones glaring 
up at him from the grass. 

‘ Hulloa, Billy, sleeping out here for 
a change ?”’ he said. 

‘* ’m not in bed yet,” Billy declared 
gruffly. . 

Anthony was silent. He was look- 
ing out again at Miss Primrose and 
Harcourt. 

‘Don’ want to talk to you,” Billy 
said suddenly in a rude voice. 

Anthony glanced down at him 
shrewdly. 

“And I don’t want to talk to you, 
Billy, so that’s all right, isn’t it ? ” 

Billy grunted, rolled over on the 
grass, and was silent. But presently . 
Anthony heard a queer sort of little 
gobbling sound. It was a good while 
since he had desperately gobbled up his 
tears, but he remembered doing it, and 
he remembered, too, what a painful 
process it had been. He sat down 
beside Billy. 

« D’you know, old man, as I was 
coming here this evening, I met Farmer 
Gibbs. He was walking poor old 
Charlie; he’s gone dead lame—bit of 
flint, Gibbs thinks. I’m afraid it’ll be 
rather a bad business.” 

He talked on about various horses, 
and Billy sat up and listened. When 
he spoke—to offer eager advice anent 
a swelling on a pony’s leg—his voice 
sounded as if he had a cold. Anthony 
promised to consider his advice. Then 
he rose. 

‘Well, Billy, you’d better go up to 
bed now, old chap, or you'll be getting 
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a bad cold, you know. And I must go 
back.” He glanced towards the lawn, 
where the pale green gown was still 
trailing slowly up and down the grass, 
with Harcourt beside it. 

Billy looked too. His eyes, heavy 
and weary, met Anthony’s. 

“I—I would love—to say good- 
night to Aunt Primrose,” he suggested 
eamestly. Anthony’ shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ Afraid I couldn’t manage it, Billy.” 

“Couldn’t you jus’ go to her and 
ask her to come?” Billy, oddly sub- 
dued, besought him. 

“Sorry,” said Anthony ; “no,” and 
he shut his mouth tight. 

Billy sighed heavily, and gazed 
pathetically up at a moon that grew 
momentarily more misty. Anthony 
looked at him uncertainly, opened his 
lips to say something, glanced swiftly 
to where, in the shadow of the elm 
tree, the moonlight shone in silver 
speckles on a pale gown in near prox- 


imity to a solid dark shadow, and 
closed them again. 

“I’m awful bad,” sighed Billy; “I 
feel sort of wobbly inside.” 

Anthony gave a queer little laugh. 

“It’s a wobbly night, Billy,” he 
sald. 

Billy rose. ‘‘ Good-night, ole man,” 
he said in his subdued little voice. 
“It'd be nice here with jus’ Aunt 
Primrose and me and you,” he sug- 
gested, with a gleam of hope shining 
in his upturned face. 

“Your aunt might not think so,” 
Anthony responded drily. He stretched 
out his hand, and rubbed Billy’s head. 

““Go along up to bed, old chap. 
Hurry up.” 

Billy pattered slowly down the path 
between the ghost-roses. Anthony 
turned the other way. He looked back 
over his shoulder. 

“TIT say, Billy, those cream fingers 
at dinner were awfully fine, and there 
were a good many left,” he said. 


“ Billy in the role of Invalid” will appear in the June |DLER. 
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remember. When a very small boy he edited a MS. magazine, 

to which he contributed many lurid descriptions of sunset 

and thunder-storms. At the age of eleven he published 
(also in MS.) a volume of poems, illustrated by himself, which had a 
large circulation, principally among maiden aunts and cousins of 
the sentimentally feminine persuasion. Then came the ‘ Wander 
Jahre,” long delicious kaleidoscopic years of roving in France, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Germany, with the never-to-be-forgotten life in the 
dim old Continental cities, but always with the necessity of bread- 
winning to keep it sober and clean. 

Mr. Edwardes engaged in commercial pursuits in London during 
the years that followed, but he never left off writing—or, at least, 
dreaming of it—since the first callow days of MS. journalism. At last, 
by much neglect of the business to which he was brought up, and 
nightly wooing of the Muses to the detriment of the family gas bill, he 
succeeded in shaking off the old manacles and began life in earnest 
on an obscure athletic weekly at three shillings and fourpence a column. 

Tickner Edwardes’ work for many years past has been scattered 
about among the London dailies and magazines, among others the 
Pall Mall Gazette, Daily Matl, Globe, Echo, London Magazine, and 
the Architectural Review. Although nature work has generally been 
the favourite, he has always held that a writer should be able to 
reach his own level in any and every branch of the calling he has 
chosen. 

In Mr. Edwardes’ book, “ Sidelights of Nature,” his favourite 
chapters are ‘“‘ By the Wayside: Summer” and ‘“ By Summer Seas.” 
The book, which met with a very favourable reception, was illustrated 
by Geo. C. Haité, and author and artist intend to collaborate again 
some day. 

In his nature work, his practice has always been to make rather 
full notes on the spot and in all weathers, to write the entire article 
in the rough out in the open, followed by a careful and final re-writing 
indoors over a pipe, and he seldom makes any addition to proofs. 

Mr. Edwardes is writing a series of twelve articles for THE IDLER 
on the various birds that thrive in ourcountry. The first of these is to 
appear in the June number, and is to be illustrated by photographs 
taken by himself during his wanderings into bird-land. He deals with 
one bird each month, and takes for this subject that species which 1s 
most in evidence during the time his article is before the public. 
His subjects’ songs, haunts, habits, comings and goings together 
with a hundred little interesting details which escape the ordinary 
traveller are all described in these articles, which are to appear 
under the common title of “THE IDLER in Arcady.” 


M R. TICKNER EDWARDES has been writing as long as he can 
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By W. G. YARCOTT 


Tiustvated by H. Hope Read 


roof lines and dimmed the 

lamps of the streets. The 
green shelter was almost invisible in 
the soft light. 

Ginger Bates dropped from his seat, 
patted the mare, and strolled up to 
the door. Cigar smoke formed a halo 
round him and perfumed the air as he 
moved. 

“Wot a fine night,” he remarked. 

Pinch sniffed appreciatively. 

‘“That’s a nice cigar you’ve got, 
Ginger,”’ said he suggestively. 

‘Fine,’ said Ginger. “It’s only 
fault is that it ain’t two. Young toff 
gave me this,” he continued, ‘‘ as asort 
of mark of respect. Picked up ’im an’ 
a lady at the Adelphi. ‘ Where’s 
Auntie,’ ses the lady—wery nice gal. 
‘Oh, Teddy’s with ’er,’ ses ’e, never 
troublin’ to look. ’E ’ands ’er in, an’ 
ses to me ‘’Otel Russell,’ an’ makes 
circles in the air with ’is finger. ‘ Right 
sir, ses I. Well, I went round Bedford 
Square six times and Bloomsbury 
Square four times before I drove up 
to the ’otel. ’E gimme five bob, an’ 
ses, ‘ Thank’ee, cabby! ’Avea cigar ?’ 
an’ there you are.” 

Potty looked thoroughly disgusted. 

“Fancy chuckin’ away money like 
that to get an extry ten minutes with 
a gal,” said he, in grand disdain. 
‘“Why, some men I know ’ud give 
that much to get away from their 
wives for ten minutes.” 

“Ah!” said Ginger, “ it’s wunnerful 
wot a difference marriage makes. Ain’t 
it, Pinch ? ”’ 

Pinch had altered considerably since 


HE summer moon threw a silver 
veil over the angles of the 


his comparatively recent marriage, and 
was not so didactic. 

“IT dunno,” he said. 
ain’t so bad.”’ 

Tom nodded agreement. 

‘** Woman,” said he, ‘is all right—in 
’er place, an’ as long as you’re firm with 
"er—but once you let ’er be masterful 
—well, she 1s the master. Be firm’s 
my idea.” 

‘* Hah,” said Potty. “It’s funny to 
"ear people talk. You know a lot about 
women, don’t yer? Why, a man | 
wot’s been married four weeks knows 
a woman’s mind better than a chap 
wot’s studied ’em twenty year, but 
kept single.” 

‘“ Rather,” said Ginger. ‘“ An’ wot’s 
more, when ’e’s been married four 
years, ’e don’t know so much about ’em 
as ’e thought ’e knew when ’e’d been 
married four weeks.” 

““T never talk much about things I 
know noth’n’ about,” said Pinch with 
his usual modesty ; “ but I ’ave noticed 
this—that one woman can’t hke an- 
other unless there’s somethin’ she can 
pity ’er for, somethin’ in which she 
ain’t so well off as ’erself. A woman 
never cares for another one unless she 
can talk about ’er as * pore dear.’ ”’ 

““Garn,”’ said Tom. “ You all talk 
that way ’cause you’re married, an’ 
all a bit ’enpecked.”’ 

Tell yer wot,” said Potty, with 
astounding sobriety, ‘‘ev’ry ’usband 
wot’s ’appy is a bit ’enpecked.” 

This is, perhaps, the greatest truth 
that Potty ever enunciated. 

“Td like to see the woman wot ’ud 
’enpeck me,” said Tom. 

Well,” said Pinch, “don’t worry. 


‘* Marriage 
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Yer mos’ likely will find 
er, or wot’s more likely, 
she'll find you.” 


“Rot!” said Tom. 
“The idea! Be firm’s 
my idea.” 


“One thing I’ve 
noticed about women,’’ 
remarked Potty. ‘‘ She 
allus seems to be fonder 
o the kids than she is of 
their father. I can’t 
quite make it out.” 

“It’s a fac’,” said 
Ginger thoughtfully ; ‘I 
dunno why—but it’s a 
fac.” Women always 
loves the kids more’n 
they does their °us- 
bands.”’ 

‘‘ Simple enough,” said 
Pinch. ‘‘ We allus likes 
them we’ve done some- 
thin’ for better than 
them wot ’ve done some- 
thin’ for us. Man can 
get along all right by 
isself, but woman can’t. 
She ’as to depend upon 
manalot. An’ the kids 
‘ave to depend - upon 
woman. Wery well. 
Man loves woman all 
right ; she depends upon 
’7imso. But woman loves 
the kids more than man, 
‘cause she feels that they 
depend upon ’er.” 

** The mothers’ meetin’ 
will be ’eld again nex’ 
week, same time and 
place,’ announced Tom, 
in scornful comment. 
“Look ’ere. Yer can 
talk till yer blue in the 
face, but it don’t alter 
wot ,] sed. You've only 
got {to be firm in dealing 
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with ’em. I’ve proved it. If 1 ’adn’t 
been firm I shouldn’t be what I am 
now—an engaged man.” | 

He had been carefully leading up 
to this announcement, and now that 
the news was out, glanced round 
defiantly. 

Ginger Bates looked at him with a 
sad expression. 

‘*So they’ve copped yer at last,” he 
said. ““ Well, Tom, you ’ave my 
sympathy, if that’s any good. You 
wasn’t a bad sort, an’ yer’ve ‘ad a 
pretty ’appy life. It’s a pity, but I 
s’pose it can’t be ’elped.” 

Tom resented strongly the past tense 
being applied to his happiness, and the 
suggestion that he had weakly suc- 
cumbed to the wiles of a woman an- 
noyed him. 

‘* Yer reins are loose, my boy,” said 
he. ‘* Keep yer sympathy for yerself. 
You don’t know wot yo’re talkin’ 
about. Why, I ’ad an awful job to 
get ’er to promise. If I ’adn’t been 
firm, I’d never ’ave got ’er.”’ 

Potty pointed out that however high 
Tom might stand in their estimation, 
his simple assertion that he had dealt 
firmly with the lady was not sufficient. 
He ventured to doubt that Tom had 


made due allowance for personal equa-: 


tion. He did it in longer sentences, 
but shorter, crisper words. 

‘Well,’ said Tom, “I met ’er 
about three mun’s ago. Directly I 
seed ’er I ses, ‘ Wot a nice-lookin’ gal.’ 
Second time I seed ’er she seemed 
even nicer and prettier. °*Tain’t the 
least bit o’ good tellin’ you ’ow nice 
she is. None of yer ’ave got enough 
poetry in yer. I went a-walkin’ with 
’er a few times, an’ she was all right, 
too—only so shy. It was a fair 
caution ’ow bashtul she was. 

‘“T gradually got ’er out o’ that a bit, 
an’ then she got into a way o’ keepin’ 
me waitin? when I went to meet ’er. 


It ’appened three times, an’ then I ses, 
‘Tom, you mus’ be firm,’ an’ nex’ 
time I went I made up a little speech 
to say, pointin’ out as it wasn’t nice, 
an’ mildly blowin’ ’er up. Well—as 
it "appened, she wuz there fust that 
night, so I didn’t ’ave to say nothin’. 
She did that. Stull, it showed me that 
firmness wuz the correc’ thing. 

“Without sayin’ anything definite 
like, I let ’er see that we wuz likely to 
run all right in double ’arness; but 
I didn’t press ’er at all, ’cause she wuz 
awful shy. Shy! Why she ses to me 
one night that p’rhaps she didn’t ought 
to be seen in my company so much, 
seein’ we ’adn’t known each other very 
long. We ’ad a bit of a quarrel over 
it. 

“IT ses to myself, ‘ Firmness, Tom ! 
Be firm.’ An’ drew a couple of pounds 
out o’ the bank and bought a nice little 
ring, an’ the nex’ time I saw ’er, I 
didn’t stop to argue, but grabbed ’old 
of ’er ’and, shoved the ring on ’er 
finger, an’ ses, very firm like, ‘ Yo’re 
my property.’ An’ she blushes, an’ 
ses, ‘Oh, Tom!’ ” 

‘“Oh, Tom!” echoed Potty satiric- 
ally. “Wot d’yer think of ’im, 
Ginger ? ” 

Ginger could not think of anything 
fitting to say, so contented himself 
with a vague hint of the dreadful 
things he could say if he would. Severe 
and retrospective mental concentration 
had been struggling with stubborn 
doubt for the possession of Pinch’s face, 
and the combat was still undecided 
when he spoke. 

‘“T s’pose we ought to congrat’late 
yer, Tom,” he said heavily; “but I 
dunno, I’m sure. Gals ain’t so silly 
as they seem. There’s my _ wife’s 
youngest sister, f’r instance. She ain’t 
a bad sort 0’ gal, an’ if yer didn’t know 
"er—well, yer’d think she’d faint if a 
man looked at ’er. But she wouldn’t. 
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*“She met a young man a little us all about ’im. Soft sort o’ chap, I 


while back, an’ the way she played — should think. 
?im wuz a fair lesson. She comes ‘“She’d been goin’ walks with ’im, 
down to see us very often, an’ she tells an’ leadin’ ’im on an’ on, but she ses 
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’e didn’t seem to mean business at all. 
Jus’ passin’ away the time in ’er com- 
pany. So she began playin’ this game 
wot Tom tells about. Kept ’im waitin’ 
for ’er once or twice, as if she didn’t 
care whether she saw him or not. 
An’ then, she ses to ’im, per’aps they 
wasn’t quite suited to one another, an’ 
"ad better jus’ be friends. All the 
time, mark yer, the chap ’adn’t sed a 
word about bein’ anything more. °E 
didn’t seem to like that, but ’e ses 
nothin’, an’ she ses she didn’t believe 
in marriage without true love, an’ re- 
marks wot a nice chap the new milk- 
man was. They ’ad a row, an’ she 


tells im never to dare speak 
to ’er again. 

‘* Nex’ time she comes, he 
flashes a nice ring in front of 
"er eyes, an’ ses “ow ’e’d 
come an’ asked ’er to forgive 
’im, an’ ’ow she'd teased 
"im nearly two hours afore 
she’d say ‘yes,’ an’ she ses 
she could see’im fumblin’ the 
ring in ’is weskut pocket all 
the time. Made us laugh fit 
to kill ourselves; an’ I 
ses to ’er, ‘Mary Johnson, 
, eee 99 

‘“Wot did yer say?” in- 
quired Tom, suddenly inter- 
rupting him. 

““T ses, ‘Mary Johnson, 
you artful cat; a three-pearl 


ring like that costs 
Wot’s up, Tommy ? ” 
‘Nothin’? much,’ — said 
Tom, speaking with diff- 


culty ; “only Mary Johnson 
is my gal, an’ that’s my ring 
yore talkin’ about, an’ [ll 
be much obliged if you'll 
keep yer insultin’ remarks about ’er 
to yerself!”’ 

The position dawned upon Pinch and 
he stared. 

‘“Lumme!”’ said he. 
Tom.” 

‘“So’m I,” returned Tom. “‘ She’d 
told me she’d got some low relations 
she’d ’ave nothin’ to do with, but I 
never expected anything so bad as 
this.” 

Potty winked at Ginger. 

“Still,” said he, “all you want in 
dealin’ with ’em is firmness.” 

‘* It’s firmness as does it,’’ said Ginger 
in hearty corroboration. 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE 


By LEIGH 


T was my first “ allowance,” you see— 
that was why I thought so much 
about it. I know now it is im- 
possible to:make an allowance do, 

and nobody expects it either. 

I was only ten pounds short at the 
end of the quarter; and, really, I hadn’t 
been a bit extravagant—except, perhaps, 
for that lovely jewelled muff-chain, which 
cost—but, there, that doesn’t matter. 

Dad scolded me a little—the old dear 
—and, of course, gave me some more 
money ; but it seemed to me I ought to 
save it myself—yet somehow I couldn't. 

However, one day, all of a sudden, I 
had a splendid idea—I would write a 


ATTWOOD 


book! It looked so easy and paid so 
well, I knew, because Mr. Kingswell, 
Dad’s friend, wrote books for which he 
got heaps of money—thousands of 
pounds, somebody told me. 

It proved to be very much more 
trouble than you would think. I had 
read somewhere that one ought to parse 
every word one writes. I didn’t see 
why. Yet I did it, for of course an 
author must expect to put up with a 
little inconvenience; though I am afraid 
the parsing would have made dear old 
Miss Howard shudder—for I always 
hated parsing at school. 

I soon gave up the idea of a book. 
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And, indeed, why should I trouble to 
write a long story to bring in hundrcds, 
when I only wanted ten pounds, or, 
perhaps, twenty ? 

A tale would be quite enough and 
far less bother. So I burnt all the other 
stuff—parsing and all—and started on 
the tale. It was easy to decide what it 
should be about. All the tales I've read 
have been about a girl, a man and a 
wedding. So I soon got it done. It 
was rather a rush to get it copied by 
post time, but I managed it and sent it 
off to the editor in whose paper I wished 
it to appear, and then waited for him to 
send me the cheque. 

About two days later, a big envelope 
came up with my letters, and I couldn't 
think what it might be; but when I 
opened it | was indeed surprised. It 
was my tale. The editor didn’t want it. 

After breakfast I went into the library 
and sat down to read the MS. over. | 
picked up the printed slip which came 
with it. Marked on it were two or three 
words about the tale having “no plot” 
and being “too crude.” It was so 
absurd, because there was a plot. I 
know what a plot is. We studied the 
plots of Shakespeare at school. The 
plot is the tale, and my tale was about 
a man who met a girl and married her. 

I was thinking. this out when Mr. 
Kingswell was announced. After he 
had shaken hands he went and stood on 
the hearthrug with one elbow on the 
chimneypiece, looking at me at the 
writing -table surrounded by all my 
papers. 

“Whatever documents have you there? 
Are you auditing the household ac- 
counts?” he asked. 

“No,” I said, “I don’t have anything 
to do with the accounts yet—I don't 
think I could manage them.” (Of course 
I couldn't. Hadn't I made a muddle of 
my own allowance? ) 

“Ah! then, you are perhaps calcu- 
lating your personal liabilities? But, no, 
I see you are not dealing with figures.” 

He was laughing, I could tell; but 1 


didn’t mind that—some people laugh so 
nicely—and I determined to tell him all 
about it. 

“I am writing a story,” I said, “or 
rather I have written one, and—would 
you believe ?—the editor I posted it to 
has sent it back.” 

“It’s a habit I am told editors have,” 
Mr. Kingswell replied, quite seriously, 
though I fancied his eyes were laughing. 

“It’s a very silly habit,’ I asserted, 
“and editors must be very stupid people 
if they are all like this one. Why, he 
says there is no plot in my tale—could 
anything be more ridiculous?” 

“What is the story? Tell me all 
about it,” returned’ Mr. Kingswell, “and 
I shall be able to sympathise more 
completely.” 

So I told him—briefly, of course, for 
there wasn’t much to tell—and when I 
had finished :— 

- © Indeed, Miss March,” he said, “the 
editor must be mistaken. Given a man 
and a woman there’s bound to be a tale. 
But let me read it. Perhaps you haven’t 
worked it out properly. You are inex- 
perienced, you know.” 

I gave him the manuscript,and watched 
while he sat in Dad’s armchair to read 
it. He is what you would call a fine 
man, with such strong shoulders and 
lovely brown hair with little tips of grey 
like silver dust on it. I was just think- 
ing how nice he looked sitting there, 
and what a firm nose and mouth he had, 
when suddenly he glanced up and said 
abruptly: “So your hero is young and 
handsome—a real Apollo. You admire 
handsome men?” 

“Qh, no,” I said, “/ admire strong 
men; not that sort at all. But I thought 
it was the usual thing in books.” 

I didn’t say any morc till the whole of 
the sheets had been read. It took some 
time, for I scribble awfully when I try to 
write fast. And then I asked him what 
he thought was the matter with it. I 
told him that the editor said it was too 
crude—and he agreed. 

I was offended, and I expect he saw 
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it, for he went on as quickly as possible 
to explain what he meant. He saida 
great deal, but, as far as I can remember, 
the meaning of it all was that I had had 
no experience of getting engaged and 
that sort of thing, and that the tale 
showed this weakness. He said I had 
much to learn, and before I corrected the 
story I ought to try to improve. 

Did you ever hear anything so silly ? 
How could I| gain experience in a day 
or two? Who was there to help me? 

I told Mr. Kingswell what I thought 
of his idea. Of course it would be useful, 
but impracticable. 

I always knew he was a fine chum. I 
had known him for ever so many years, 
but I think he was just a trump for what 
he suggested. It was that he should be 
my lover for a fortnight, so that I might 
see how a man would act if he loved 
somebody. Since he didn’t mind the 


trouble, I was of course perfectly willing, 
and soon after we had arranged it 
he left. 

But no sooner was Mr. Kingswell 
gone than I began to feel wretched. It 
was about his last book. I had read it. 
There was such a nice girl in it—about 
like me, 1 should think. I wondered if 
she pretended to be his very dear friend 
while he wrote the book. It wasn’t a 
nice idea somehow. 

Next day Mr. Kingswell wrote me a 
little note asking me to go skating with 
him that afternoon on the lake. I went, 
and did enjoy myself immensely. He 
looked after me and talked so nicely 


that I was sorry when we had to go. - 


back to dinner. Dad was laughing 
when he met us in the hall. I didn’t 
see why, for I hadn't told him about our 
plan, and I didn’t seem to want to; but 
suddenly he kissed me and went off in 
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a hurry, which I thought was rather 
funny of him. 

I had always felt a wee bit jealous 
that Mr. Kingswell always came to see 
Dad and not particularly me; but now 
when I knew his visits were really mine 
it was delightful. I had a lovely time 
and the days just flew by. The fortnight 
began to draw toan end. I counted the 
days as they passed—I couldn't help 
thinking how I should miss a lover. 
For he was a splendid actor; anyone 
would think he really meant it. 

I remember once we went for a walk 
—Dad, Mr. Kingswell and I—when one 
of those harum-scarum Graham _ boys 
dashed up on his bicycle just as we were 
crossing the road. I can't tell how it 
happened, but the next minute Mr. 
Kingswell was lifting me up all covered 
with road dust, whilst Dad was anxiously 
entreating me to tell him if I were hurt. 
I wasn't, and said so; and really it was 
a good thing Dad had turned to speak 
to the boy, for it took my “lover” quite 
a long time to realise there was nothing 
the matter. He kept on holding me as 
if he would never let me go, and I 
distinctly heard him murmur: “ Thank 
God for that, my darling,” when I said 
I wasallright, exactly as if it really 
mattered to him. 

At Icngth the last day came, and Mr. 
Kingswell did not appear till the evening 
after dinner. Dad had gone to his study 
—he wouldn't let me go with him, but 
said. 1 had to amuse myself till he came 
back. I took my violin and tried to 
play—but couldn't, I was too lonely. 


So I just cuddled up on the big settec 
and tried not tocry. Someone came in. 
I thought it was Dad until I looked up 
and saw—Mr. Kingswell. 

He looked so stern, I wondered what 
was the matter till I remembered the 
fortnight was really over now, and of 
course he would go back to being just 
“Dad’s friend.” I didn’t know there 
was such a difference—I wished I had 
never learnt. Everything seemed miser- 
able now; and really our experiment 
would not be of much use, for I vowed I 
would never write about Mr. Kingswell 
in a book—I would just remember him 
myself. 

Of course the right thing for me to do 
was to thank him for his kindness in 
helping me, but I was afraid to. He 
was looking at me so unmercifully in- 
deed, that I daren’t try, especially as | 
knew my voice would be sure to shiver 
as if I had just been crying—and of 
course I hadn’t. So I just waited and 
longed for Dad to come in, till at last he 
spoke. 

“ And so our acting is over, Marjory?” 

It was the first time he had called me 
that, and I liked to hear it. I couldn’t 
think of anything to say, and neither did 
he for a moment; then he said quite 
suddenly :— 

“You think me a good actor, don’t 
you? Marjory—darling—it was real!” 

I found my voice and gasped out, 
“Oh! I am glad.” 

But I hadn't time for any more, for 
Mr. Kingswell was only a little way 
from me, and he takes such big strides ! 


By BEATRICE BARHAM 


Illustrated by Charlotte Blakeney 


I. 


the open window of his club. 

To the mere casual observer he 

had the appearance of being a 
young man entirely of the present 
century, but his words showed that 
outward seeming was at fault. 

‘‘T wish I lived in the days of Gil de 
Berault, I’d call that fellow Hodson out 
and spit him on the end of a rapier!” 

At the other side of the small round 
table beside him, on which were glasses, 
sat his friend Bertie Fairfax. That 
gentleman smiled in a_ peculiarly 
expressive and disagreeable manner. 
The kind of smile which is one of the 
privileges of friendship. 

‘‘What do you mean by looking like 
that ?’’ demanded Jim angrily. 

Fairfax turned lazily in his chair. 


J IM CHARLEMONT was sitting by 


‘““My dear fellow, it’s really too hot 
to be so excitable! I merely smiled 
at your quaint medizval conceit of 
‘spitting’ the worthy Hodson. We 
carry umbrellas now—not rapiers. 
Besides, you must confess that his 
physique does not lend itself to the 
idea ; and, moreover, I don’t fancy he 
is wanting;in courage whatever he may 
lack in the way of grandfather!” 

‘I don’t care!’ growled Charlemont 
agegrievedly. ‘“‘Such people ought to 
be kept in their beastly shops—or 
wherever it is they grub by day, and 
made to wear a different dress from 
gentlemen ! ”’ 

‘You persist in lingering at the de 
Berault period.” There was an air of 
weary patience about Fairfax. ‘‘ The 
word gentleman,” he continued, ‘has 
gained a different signification now- 
adays. It is a title which one does not 
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inherit from one’s father in this century. 
You earn it for yourself—on the Stock 
Exchange if you are clever enough, or 


any other lucrative neighbourhood. - 


Hodson is received in any house where 
he likes to go, and quite apart from 
his money, I believe he is really a very 
good fellow.” 

Charlemont’s face was still black and 
lowering. ‘“‘ Oh, I know he goes down 
with most people; but Helen—my 
cousin—she has always had rather a 
pretty taste for playing the grande dame 
—posing as being exclusive, and snub- 
bing nobodies with pretensions. You 
know how she enters a room—looking, 
over the heads of everybody, and all 
that sort of thing. One wouldn’t have 
expected her to stoop to pick up money 
bags.” 

His tone expressed a sense of deep 
personal injury. 

His friend grinned at him rather 
derisively. ‘‘She couldn’t be accused 
_ of that if she married you, old man, 
could she? But I’m afraid you can’t 
have even the money-bag theory to 
console yourself with. If she prefers 
Hodson to your noble self, it will be the 
man and not his money; for if I 
gathered rightly certain plans of yours, 
Miss Charlemont is not herself destitute 
of this world’s goods.” 

‘* Chaffing apart, Fairfax, you know 
very well it’s a serious matter for me! 
If this man had not tured up [’m 
almost sure she would have married 
me, and everything would have been 
all right. She’s got piles of money, and 
next year she'll be able to do what she 
likes with it. I shall be in a jolly mess 
if it doesn’t come off!” he pondered 
gloomily. ‘‘I just wish I could stick 
a spoke in his wheel somehow. Show 
him up to Helen in his real light, 
surrounded by a lot of his slum rela- 
tives or something.” 

His friend regarded him with ironical 


admiration. ‘‘ You are a nice, amiable 
sort of chap,” he murmured softly. 

** Tf only he’d leave off his h’s or wear 
red silk ties and socks ; but you’d think 
he was a gentleman if you didn’t know. 
I suppose you don’t happen to have 
heard anything about the fellow— 
whether he was ever mixed up in any- 
thing shady? Do you think he 
might by any lucky chance have a 
family in Whitechapel? Who are his 
people, anyway?” . 

- “Don’t think he’s got any, except 
some kind of an impossible old mother 
—quite a plain old body, I believe. 
Not many people know that; I 
chanced upon it by accident.” 

Jim Charlemont’s small black eves, 
which nature had already planted 
nearer together than was kind, seemed 
to approach each other more closely 
still as he narrowed them in deep 
thought. “I wonder if my cousin has 
heard of her or seen her ?”’ he queried, 
looking with curious intentness at his 
friend. 

‘* No one has seen her ; never saw her 
myself,” replied Bertie Fairfax non- 
chalantly, turning away with a yawn. 
Jim’s affairs were beginning to pall 
upon him. “She’s a plain old girl, 
and grubs about among her pigs and 
poultry, and all that sort of thing. 
Lives on a little farm near my uncle’s 
place in Wiltshire.” Then he suddenly 
glanced sharply at his friend. “I see 
you have some silly idea simmering in 
your brain. If you think of trying to 
stick your fingers into Philip Hodson’s 
affairs, you'll probably get them 
pinched. The man who can make a 
million before he is forty—I don’t care 
whether he does it with soap, or pickles, 
or stocks—isn’t the man to let you 
head him off any track that he has once 
started on!” 

With which word of warning, Bertie 
Fairfax heaved himself leisurely from 


his low seat, shook himself, regarded 
the toes of his boots admiringly with his 
head upon one side, and sauntered 
away. 

Charlemont was so intent upon‘ his 
own thoughts that he scarcely noticed 
his friend’s departure. It was true 
that there were plans forming behind 
his small black eyes. 


If. 


When Jim Charlemont assumed that 
if Philip Hodson had been born a few 
hundred years earlier he would have 
been compelled to remain in a lowly 
position, and pull his forelock to the 
gentry, he was mistaken. Men with 
eyes like Hodson’s never remain in 
subordinate stations whatever their 
birth may be. If one path is closed to 
them they rise by another, that is all. 
There was about him an atmosphere of 
forcefulness, an air of steady self- 
reliance, of indomitable will, which in 
all ages has brought men to the front. 
No man with Philip Hodson’s mouth 
ever failed in his purpose whatever it 
might be. No man with his forehead 
ever had small, mean aims. 

It was not often that he was to be 
found either idle or alone, but at the 
moment he was both, and a strange 
restlessness seemed moreover to possess 
him. It was the night on which he was 
giving a large dinner party. The most 
ambitious entertainment he had yet 
attempted in the great house which he 
had recently bought. It was still half 
an hour before his guests would arrive, 
and he was already dressed. With 
unquiet feet he paced the floor ; occa- 
Sionally he would stop and with 
unseeing eyes stare at some picture 
hanging on the walls of the drawing- 
room. At last he sat down before an 
old-fashioned escritoire and unlocked 
a small inner drawer. From this he 


AN UNEXPECTED GUEST 


drew out a photograph of a girl; a girl 
with a small dark head beautifully set 
upon her shoulders. A mouth which 
did not smile in the picture, and which 
had a haughty curve to the upper lip 
which matched the set of the head, but 
there was an expression in the corners 
which made one wish to see the smile 
which one felt was just breaking. 
Philip stood motionless with his elbow 
on the bureau looking down into the 
face. Strangely enough there was 
something about the eyes looking out 
of the picture which reminded one of 
his own. Something straightforward, 
and fearless and unquenchable. The 
resemblance was naturally unnoticed 
by him. A man is more or less well 
acquainted with the shape of his own 
nose, and the colour of his own eyes, 
but the expression which looks out and 
makes the face for others, is as unknown 
to him as to a stranger. 

Pencilled on the side of the mount, 
which was of rough drawing paper, 
were the words: “Faithfully yours, 
Helen Charlemont,’’ which she had one 
day written jestingly on it. Philip 
regarded the words almost as earnestly 
as the face. 

“What beautiful words people say 
and write quite carelessly to each other 
every day,” he thought. ‘She 
wouldn’t say it lightly, but once said 
— I wonder if I am reaching too 
high interpreting what is 
only meant as kindness for something 
else >?” 

When the first arrival was announced 
—a lady who was assisting him in the 
task of receiving his guests—he was 
locking the little drawer. 

The dinner itself was a great success. 
The menu was perfect, and what was 
still more important, the guests were 
well chosen. The host was, perhaps, 
himself somewhat serious and absent- 
minded, but scarcely anyone observed 
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the fact. It is a chastening discovery 
to find how few people actually notice 
one’s moods or feelings ; one now and 
then who troubles to look beneath the 
surface. Perhaps, after all, it is just as 
well. 

Later on, when all the party had 
again assembled in th2 drawing-room, it 
presented a brilliant picture. A warm, 
mellow glow was shed over the scene 
by the cunningly contrived electric 
lights. It was a peculiarly ‘‘ becom- 
ing”? room; everything was delicate 
in tone like an Orchardson painting, 
and somehow seemed to blend into 
a delightful background for evening 
dresses and beautiful women. There 
is such a difference in rooms in this 


respect, and that pleasing, subdued ~ 


effect, with everything merely appear- 
ing as part of a perfect whole, is not 
always easy to attain. 

At the moment everyone was talking 
animatedly. A move would presently 
be made to the music-room, which was 
a feature of the house. Other guests 
would arrive, and there would be 
music. Also a wonderful, deft-fingered 
Japanese artist would arrange for their 
entertainment some of those fascinating 
pictures, by which, with just a branch 
of willow or pine, a few pebbles and a 
little sand, he can call up before one’s 
eyes a wind beruffled lake, a restful 
stretch of shore, a rising hill beyond, 
or whatever he may wish to suggest, in 
the most magic fashion. 

The host was standing near the 
window on the further side of the room, 
listening to the conversation of a stout 
lady of dowager-like aspect. Judging 
from occasional snatches of her con- 
versation she appeared to be giving 
him minute details as to a home for 
superannuated gardeners which she 
conducted upon her country estate. 
Gardeners, produce, and funds, she 
managed them all, single-handed. At 


the moment the scheme was in need of 
further financial support. She empha- 
sized the urgency of the case by tapping 
Philip on the lapel of his coat with 
a pair of tortoiseshell and diamond 
lorgnettes. His attitude was expres- 
sive of polite attention, but his eyes 
kept uncontrollably wandering across 
the other people to where Helen 
Charlemont was sitting near the door 
talking to her cousin Jim. 

‘““T always think that gardeners are 
such a very ——”’ 

The lorgnettes were ready poised 
to accent the deserving qualities of 
gardeners, when suddenly the door 
was thrown wide open. As if by a 
preconcerted signal conversation ceased 
in that embarrassing way which it has 
at times, and which in itself 1s almost 
startling. 

A loud voice announced distinctly 
and impressively : “ Mrs. Hodson ! ” 

All eyes turned in the direction of the 
door, where stood a figure which ill- 
accorded with the scene: In a room 
full of people in evening dress a person 
in ordinary street garb always appears 
to disadvantage, and the lady who now 
stood in the doorway would have looked 
incongruous amidst her present sur- 
roundings even if all the other people 
had been wearing day dress. If you 
had met her in a country lane with a 
basket on her arm you would have felt 
instinctively that she was in keeping 
with her environment. You would 
have looked at the fine, strong, sun- 
browned old face which was full of 
character, and not at the short, stout 
grey skirt, che thick boots, the close- 
fitting black bonnet worn without a 
veil, or the large sensible cotton gloves 
with each finger half an inch too long. 
Under the circumstances, every eye 
was relentlessly drawn to these details, 
as she stood awkwardly, for a 
moment in the doorway, dazed by the 
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light and the crowd of strange faces. 
Everyone in the room had time to 
realise the little tableau before anyone 
spoke or moved. 

Mrs. de Vere, the ladv who was 
talking to Philip, arrested the course 
of her lorgnettes ere they could reach 
his coat, and raised them to her eyes 
instead. She regarded this strange 
apparition with the air with which one 
would study some uncommon and 
grotesque beetle. Her flabby mottled 
cheeks seemed to grow more mottled 
as she looked, and her chin seemed 
likely to become permanently fixed at 
an angle far higher than its natural 
level. 

The first sound to break the silence 
was a kind of noise between a snicker 
and a sniffle in the high voice of Jim 
Charlemont. His cousin beside him 
started violently as she heard him, and 
a wave of crimson colour rushed over 
her face and neck and then slowly faded 
leaving her so pale that her eyes 
seemed even darker than their wont. 

Although this takes some time to 
tell, it was, of course, a matter of 
seconds. Strange how one’s’ whole 
world will sometimes revolve in the 
space of half a minute. 

Philip Hodson had been standing 
with his side to the door, across the 
room, so he did not see the new arrival 
until the sudden silence caused him to 
lift his eyes. For one impalpable 
moment his face was as set as if its 
features had been carved from bronze. 
Then, as he looked, a sudden flash 
lighted his grey eyes, and a smile which 
only a few people and his favourite 
dogs knew, touched the corners of his 
ordinarily somewhat stern mouth. He 
seemed to forget the room and all it 
contained, except that one small dark 
figure standing out, a blot against the 
painted panel of the wall. Just then 
she caught sight of him amongst the 


crowd, and looked towards him with 
an expression, troubled, _ startled, 
appealing, bewildered, all in one. A 
step seemed to take him to her side. 

‘Philip !” cried the old lady, “* you 
are not ill, there is nothing wrong ? ”’ 

Her hand in its awkward glove rested 
on the sleeve of his immaculate coat. 
There was a tender, half - humorous 
expression on his strong, clear-cut 
features as he smiled down at the face 
so like and yet so different to his own. 

‘Why did you send for me to come 
in such a hurry, Philip? I was so 
frightened, I thought you must _ be 
ill.” 

A flash of surprise crossed his face as 
he stooped to kiss her. 

The scene somehow seemed to have 
changed. For a moment decision hung 
in the balance; at first one could have 
joined Jim Charlemont in his  shnill 
laugh at the ungainly, inharmonious 
figure standing in an awkward attitude 
of indecision by itself. But with her 
son beside her, and his arm holding hers, 
Mrs. Hodson seemed to regain her 
natural dignity and serenity, and no 
one would have felt the inclination even 
to smile as the two figures stood to- 
gether. There was no mother present 
who would not have been more than 
content to have been so received by 
her son. 

Philip Hodson had the natural ease 
of manner which is born of a perfect 
lack of self-consciousness. 

After he had greeted his mother, and 
when most of his guests had had the 
good taste to continue their conversa- 
tion, there came a faint expression of 
hesitation to his manner. His eye left 
her and wandered over the room with a 
certain indetermination. Towards one 
corner, however—the one from which 
Jim Charlemont, sitting beside his 
cousin, had given voice to his mirth— 
his eye never turned, so he did not see, 
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or so it appeared, Helen Charlemont as 
she approached. The face which he 
turned upon her when he could no 
longer feign not to _ perceive her 
approach, was perfectly cold and 
expressionless. 

She was still pale, and spoke with a 
kind of breathless haste. ‘“‘I should 
like to know your mother, Mr. Hodson. 


I am afraid she has had a tiring 


journey.” 


AN UNEXPECTED GUEST 


‘'IN A RETIRED CORNER OF THE MUSIC ROOM” 


The words were spoken with con- 
ventional lightness, but no one who 
saw the smile which she bent on Mrs. 
Hodson would ever again be able to 
call her face either proud or cold. 

Philip had his back to the room, so 
he allowed his eyes to express what at 
the moment his lips might not say. 

“You may leave us,” said Helen 
imperiously to him, drawing Mrs, 
Hodson down upon the seat beside her. 

The smile had not yet faded from her 
lips, but her colour had returned and 
her eyes were brilliant. ‘‘ We shall talk 
about Wiltshire—I think it is Wiltshire 
where you live, Mrs. Hodson ?” 
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Mrs. Hodson looked at the girl with 
unconcealed admiration, and talked 
unreservedly, telling her of the sudden 
wire telling her to come at once, and of 
her hurried departure, only to find that 
her son knew nothing of the message. 

Late that might, long after Mrs. 
Hodson had retired on the plea of 
fatigie, after the prima donna _ had 
departed, after the little Japanese 
artist had gathered up his tools and 
gone, when next Philip Hodson sat 
with Helen Charlemont in a retired 
corner of the picturesque music-room, 
he said what only the quaint Moorish 
lamp hanging over their heads had an 
opportunity of hearing ; but it is suffi- 
cient to know that once more he gained 
his end, as fate seemed to have ordained 
that he should always do. 

Jim Charlemont had departed early, 
and no one had even missed him. 


Next dav he again sat in his usual seat 
by the window of his club, and long was 
the tale which he unfolded to his friend 
Fairfax, who listened with unsympa- 
thetic and scathing comments. 

‘““Evervthing seems to come to that 
fellow!” Jim finished morosely. “* Who 
would ever have thought of his being 
—or anyway seeming — positively 
pleased to see the old farmer woman— 
actually scoring a point over her 
arrival after all?” 

Fairfax regarded his friend with a 
glance of scornful deliberation. 

“Who would have thought of it ? ” 
he repeated. ‘“‘Why anyone with 
sufficiently fine feelings himself to 
understand the man. I thought you’d 
be sorry for it if you meddled with his 
affairs. As far as J can make out youn 
gave him an opportunity, and he was 
not slow to take advantage of it!” 


A SONG BEFORE MAY 


By PAKENHAM BEATTY 


I BREATHE the sweetness of the air 
That wakes glad birds to sing 

Of gracious hours, whose hands prepare 
Her bridal bed for spring. 

Ere April’s skies have ceased to weep 
I feel the month of May ; 

Ere the stars fade, I rouse from sleep 
And look out an the day. 

Before Love gives you to my sight, 
My dreams have brought to me 

Those clear eyes shining with the light 
Of morning on the sea. 

I hear the tender words Youth said. 


When Life made no reply 


The hope I thought long since was dead 
I know can never die. 
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A STRANGE EXPERIENCE 


By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 


Tilustrated by Percy Green 


EREIN I state only facts. I, 
H John Darley, am a dramatic 
author by profession, and 

believe I have the imagina- 


tive faculty very strongly developed. 
At least the critics say so, and they 


comic opera with a friend, a composer, 
—I was supplying the libretto, he the 
music. 

My friend Ramsay lived in the north 
of England, was a bachelor with a 
small income, and a fancy for travel- 


“A STRANGE INN, WITH ANY DECENT SORT OF PIANO” 


generally know even more about a 
writer than he knows himself. Let me 
at once say that I have no belief in 
“Spooks,” psychic phenomena, or 
occult sciences of any kind, of which 
we hear so much nowadays, and yet 
I have a curious experience to relate. 

Twelve months ago I was writing a 
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ling about from place to place. Unlike 
most composers, who ‘prefer solitude 
and peace, Ramsay delighted in bustle 
and noise, and was never so happy as 
when in a strange inn, with any decent 
sort of piano, at which he could strum 
and turn out his melodies, and ideas for 
melodies. Variety of any kind was 
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charming to him. Although I lived in 
the south I was never surprisedfat the 
sudden appearance of Ramsay. During 
the two years we were engaged on the 
opera he would frequently drop in upon 
me with some fresh notion or sugges- 
tion for an alteration in the words or 
the music of the piece. He was a very 
old friend, erratic and eccentric, and 
if he was not a genius, he had all the 
foibles of one, but he was entirely 
privileged, and could do as he pleased 
with me. 

One morning while at work in my 
study, I received a telegram from 
Ramsay dated from the Strand, asking 


me to meet him at two o’clock at - 


Charing Cross Station, as he was en 
voute for the Continent, being booked 
for the midnight train. Circumstances 
prevented me from leaving home, so 
I wired him to come down to me in- 
stead. He replied :— 

“Coming. Expect me by _ three- 
thirty train.” 

The room in which I work overlooks 
a path that runs down by the side of 
the railway line, and directly to the 
platform. Consequently, after receiv- 
ing the telegram, I kept a sharp eye on 
this path, and awaited his arrival by 
the train that was due in at four 
o’clock. 

At ten minutes past four I looked 
through the open window and saw 
Ramsay coming along in his usual 
rolling sailor-like fashion, and smoking 
the inevitable cigarette. 
from my room and out of the front 
door, down through the garden, and 
round to the railway path to greet him, 
as I had not seen him for some time. 

He was not there. 

There was no one to be seen in either 
direction. As he assuredly would not 
pass the gateway that led to my house, 
which he knew so well, I was per- 
plexed. That I had seen him I was 


I hurried ~ 


certain. Perhaps, after all, he had 
gone further on in absent-mindedness, 
and the bend in the path had quickly 
hidden him from view. I returned to. 
the house and said to the person who 
opened the door :— 

“JT cannot make it out. I saw Mr. 
Ramsay on the railway path from my 
window, and he has quite unaccount- 
ably disappeared. However,” I added, 
“if he has made a mistake, he can 
easily find his way back again.” 

I had scarcely done speaking when a 
telegraph boy arrived with a second 
telegram dated from the West Strand 
office :— 

“Cannot see you after all. Visit to 
Paris postponed. Going north again. 
Will write. Ramsay.” 

My companion upon hearing the 
message read was more startled than I 
was. In fact, she turned quite white, 
and said, “ It’s a warning !”’ as super- 
stitious women will. Indeed, she was 
so impressed by the occurrence that at 
her request I wrote the whole affair 
down and signed it, she witnessing it. 
The document is still in my possession. 

I am not superstitious, and never 
have been. That I saw my friend there 
is not the slightest doubt, for he walked 
along as only he could walk—a man to 
be distinguished in a thousand—a 
conscious man, with a conscious man- 
ner, very considerably taller than the 
average run of men. I was greatly 
puzzled and somewhat distressed. It 
might, as was hinted to me, be a sort 
of telepathic indication that Ramsay 
was in trouble and wanted me. It 
certainly was not hallucination in the 
ordinary meaning and acceptation of 
the word. I was in good health, and 
my nerves were not at all out of gear, 
although, practically speaking, I am all 
nerves. This faculty, or whatever it 
may be termed, of second sight, of 
seeing absent friends, had often asserted 
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itself with me, but I never on any 
occasion attempted to force it. It 
simply happened, and that is all. I 
saw a man once in Hamburg (when I 
was in London) stagger into a house 
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rooms, the furniture and its aspect, of a 
house I had never visited. I do not 


attempt to account for it, but suppose 
it due to extra sensitiveness. 
As may be imagined, I looked for- 
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““ Mv COMPANION UPON HEARING THE MESSAGE READ WAS MORE STARTLED THAN I WAS,” 


with a green painted door, He was 
an old literary friend—had worked 
with me, in fact. I had a letter from 
his father the next day, saying he was 
laid up with brain fever. On another 
occasion I accurately described two 


ward with some anxiety to the receipt 
of Ramsay’s promised letter; but it 
never came. I wrote to his friends in 
the north, but he had not returned on 
the night in question, although they 
expected him. At first I concluded 
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he had gone to Paris after all. I made 
inquiries at Charing Cross, where I 
ascertained that he had not gone, but 
had returned his ticket and received a 
voucher for its value, which he could 
redeem at some future date; but the 
voucher had not yet been presented. 

Now, indeed, was I startled. What 
had become of him ? His portmanteau, 
with the permission of the officials, I 
was able to identify in the cloak room. 
I set a detective to work, and I visited 
all the hospitals and benevolent insti- 
tutions, but without tracing or hearing 
of him in any way. 

Three months passed without our 
being able to discover his whereabouts, 
although we did everything we could 
in our search for him. The strain and 
worry began to tell seriously upon my 
health, and I was forced to abandon 
further pursuit and take a rest by the 
sea. 

Some weeks later I returned, quite 
well in body, but still disturbed in 
mind. Having seen him so plainly on 
the day he vanished would always 
cause me uneasiness, while to seek for 
him further would clearly be futile, 
and although I still kept a sharp look 
out for any scrap of information that 
might be communicated through the 
newspapers, it seemed useless to hope. 
We mourned him as dead, and were 
recovering from our sorrow as well as 
we could, and daily life went on as 
usual. 

As nearly as possible six months 
after the day on which I had received 
the telegram from Ramsay, one after- 
noon about half-past four, I sat writing 
at my table by the window. It was 
autumn, and the day was drear and 
cold. Now and again I glanced through 
the window at the rapidly decaying 
vegetation, when I was_ suddenly 
startled by seeing Ramsay swing non- 
chalantly along the railway path, just 


as I had seen him before, and smoking 
a cigarette quite as jauntily. I dared 
not go down, but stood staring in a 
sort of stupid wonder, and watched him 
pass the window. Then I waited inside 
my study door, feverishly expecting 
the bell to ring. 

If I were mistaken this time, I would 
say nothing except to my doctor. - 
I listened, straining my ears to catch 
his footfall on the path. I heard it! 
I tore down the staircase just as the 
bell rang. I motioned to the servant 
to go back. She retired, and I opened 
the door, my heart beating wildly. 

‘ Hallo, old chap! How are you ? ” 
he exclaimed. 

I grasped his hand and drew him 
into the dining-room. 

He noticed my agitation and spoke 
of it. I told him I was glad to see him 
—alive. 

“Oh! yes,” he said quite cheerfully. 
“I am alive, I missed the threc-thirty 
train.” 

Missed the three-thirty train! What 
did he mean? He was talking of six 
months before. There was indeed 
something wrong. I offered him re- 
freshment. He was apparently as 
usual, in mind and body. I invited 
him to my room, and on the way he 
said :— 

‘As I told you, I am going to Paris 
to-night.” 

His words gave me a shock, and I 
clutched him by the arm. 

I must have turned suddenly white, 
for he said :— 

‘‘ Why, what’s the matter, old chap ? 
Didn’t you get my wire? ” 

I avoided the latter part of his 
question, but, after placing him in a 
chair, I cried :— 

“Ramsay, that is just the point. 
What is the matter — what has 
happened ? ” 

‘ Nothing out of the ordinary,” he 
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said, “‘ although I think you are acting 
strangely.” 

“T am all right,” I answered; “ but 
there is a matter that you can 
make clear. You say you are going 
to Paris to-night. Have you got your 
ticket ? ” 

“Oh, of course,’ he rejoined, and 
produced the voucher for its value, at 
which he stared stupidly. 

‘‘Look at the date on that paper,’ 
I exclaimed excitedly. 

“The r2th of April,” he said. 

“Well, what date do you think to- 
day is? ’”’ I then asked. 

“The 12th of April, to be sure. 
What nonsense is this?” he angrily 
demanded. 

“Stay, old chap! Come to the 
window. Does this look like the month 
of April ? ” 

He was dazed, and turned beseech- 
ing eyes upon me. Something seemed 
revolving, whirling through his brain. 
The veins in his temples stood out, 
and I could see the blood beating 
strongly. His memory was trying to 
work backward. Ramsay was a man 
of powerful intellect, but he looked 
helplessly at me as he took my hand 
and said :— 

‘Tell me what is wrong! This is 
not April 12th. It is October the 
12th.” 

‘* How do you know that ?”’ I asked. 

He pointed silently to my Shake- 
spearean calendar. 

‘Something has happened to me,” 
he said. ‘* What is it?” 

I then told him everything. 

It was some time before he could 
recollect sending the last telegram, 
which I showed him, saying he was 
going north. He then remembered 
changing his ticket. He searched his 
waistcoat pockets and found the cloak- 
room ticket for his luggage. But when 
he looked for his money he could only 
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“HIS WORDS GAVE ME A SHOCK, AND 1 CLUTCHED('HIM bY 
THE ARM.” 


discover a sovereign and some loose 
silver in his trousers pocket. A hun- 
dred and twenty pounds in notes were 
missing. 

Suddenly he cried out as one in 

ain :— 

‘Where have I been since April the 
12th? What life have I been living 
since then ? I seem to half remember 
another scene. I can picture other 
objects, places and other people—all 
strange, strange,” he said dreamily. 

‘Have you not been in a trance 
somewhere ?”’ I ventured. 
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“For six months? No. Although 
I believe such things have occurred. I 
also know that men have unconsciously 
led dual lives for a time, and that they 
have effaced one existence and merged 
their identity into another. That this 
has been my case, I feel sure, but I 
cannot explain it. It is beyond my 
philosophy. I can see people I have 
mixed with, lived with. I can see 
myself at work at something, though J 
know not what. Six months of my 
life have been spent outside my normal 


self. Perhaps I shall be able to recol- 
lect it all by-and-by,” he said wearily, 
seating himself, and bowing his head 
on his hand. 
* * a * * 

Ramsay stayed some weeks with me, 
half fearing to be alone, but up to the 
present the mystery of his six months’ 
absence remains unsolved. And there 
still remains this nebulous enigma of 
a double-sight and a two-fold exist- 
ence, of which I can offer no theory 
of solution. 


“NOW” 


By LOUISE LANE 


As honey-bees enter the heart of a flower 
To drink of its wine, 

] seize on the living, the passionate hour, 
And so make it mine ; 

For breathing its beauty, its pulsating power 
To me ’twill resign. 


I hold it as close as an ardent young lover 
The heart at his side ; 

Look full in the eyes and seek to discover 
The secrets that hide, 

For slowly, but surely, the lids droop and cover 
Where veiled thoughts abide. 


I make its song mine, for the sweet notes are stilling 
A lost yesterday ; 

I fully possess it, believing its willing 
And wanting to stay, 

But just as its presence my being is filling 


It passes away. 
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“WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?” 


By ROBERT BARR 


. HAT are you going to do 
about it?’ is a phrase 
that became celebrated 


in the United States 
twenty or thirty years ago. It was 
addressed by Boss Tweed to New York 
at a moment when he held that city 
absolutely under his thumb, and was 
stealing millions of money from it. 
New York was complaining a little 
about this theft, or, rather, the con- 
tinuation of a series of thefts, and so 
the Boss, who was a corpulent man, 
made the mild inquiry I have quoted. 

New York seemed to have no answer 
ready just at the time, but a little later, 
William M. Tweed was a fugitive in 
Spain, and shortly after that he died 
a convict in prison. 

Now at first blush this seems a 
pretty conclusive answer, yet in reality 
it was nothing of the sort. New York 
Struck at the effect, but did not abolish 
the cause. It crushed the man, but 
allowed the system to remain. Since 
the time of Boss Tweed, there have 
been thieves who ruled New York 
with a dishonesty so largely in excess of 


\, M. Tweed’s, that the Boss, if he had ° 


been alive, would have wondered, like 
Warren Hastings, at his own modera- 
tion, and to-day New York is as 
completely at the mercy of Tammany 
as it was in the days of Tweed. 
Thirty years ago New York stood 
alone in its shame and corruption, 
and Tammany was a by-word in the 
land. To-day official dishonesty and 
unblushing bribery honeycombs the 
government of nearly every state, city, 
and town in the union. So you see 
democracy did not know what it was 


going to do about it, and doesn’t know 
at this moment, although it supposed 
thirty years ago that it made a com- 
plete reply to the query of the Boss. 

To my mind there are few incidents 
in the history of England more in- 
spiring than the departure of the 
Puritans from Plymouth in 1620. 
These determined men and courageous 
women abandoned the land of their 
birth to escape the tyranny of a king. 

‘“T have peppered them soundly,” 
said the foolish King James, and yet 
men like those he was _ peppering 
soundly in their turn peppered soundly 
his own descendants, and caused them 
to leave the country as the pilgrims 
left in 1620, which is at least one his- 
torical instance of the punishment 
fitting the crime. The Mayflower was 
ill built, overloaded, undermanned, 
and generally unseaworthy. Half way 
over they all thought she was going to 
founder, but the Puritans fell to their 
knees, and prayed God they might be 
given opportunity to establish freedom 
in the land of the West, and apparently 
their prayer was answered. It may 
have seemed a good omen that Mary 
Chilton, a young girl, was the first to 
spring ashore, typical, let us say, of 
the pure and hopeful civilisation of 
which she was a pioneer: the New 
World to redress the wrongs of the Old. 

The Puritans affectionately named 
the rock on which they first set foot 
after Plymouth, the last town they 
had seen at their old home, and affec- 
tionately they named their acquired 
province, New England. There is 
something pathetic and forgiving in 
their remembrance of the country 
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well. Of course, a bass swallows a 
minnow head first, but I don’t want 
him to swallow it. That means a 
mangled bait and more or less trouble 
to recover the hook. The number of 
minnows is limited, therefore I want, 
if possible, to make one minnow kill 
two fish. When a bass grabs my 
minnow, I strike smartly and take 
chances. A fish so hooked forces the 
minnow up the gimp and out of the 
way, and so may preserve it for another 
turn. The third cast provokes a faint 
strike, not at all like the aggressive 
dash of the bass. A turn of the wrist 
makes a swift commotion of waters, 
followed by a peculiar steady strain. 
At the first purr of the reel the dog 
cocks his ears and eyes the wavering 
silk with keen interest. The rod gocs 
steadily backward and foot after foot 
of silk rises from the water. Then the 
gimp, and then a long, olive green form, 
trim as a torpedo boat. Two long, 
snipy jaws, a lean, bony head, a glowing 
eye, and—flick ! The mangled minnow 
follows the slack line into the sunlight 
as the fish vanishes with a marvellous 
sweep. A gar, and where two or three 
of this kind are gathered together is 
no place for a decent fisherman with 
only a dozen minnows. The gar is a 
curious but utterly useless fellow, a 
loafer and a provoker of scaly language 
withal. Seldom will a hook hold in 
his bony jaw, and should it hold he 
affords but brief play. When re- 
covering your hook his mouth feels 
like a barb wire fence with a cat-brier 
hanging to it, so wise folk only shoot, 
spear, or heave rocks at him. The 
dog is disgusted—he knows all about 
gars and the “ talk ” which they incite. 
He also has a shrewd idea of what 1s 
coming. 

The paddle strokes are firmer and a 
purl of music whispers from the bow. 
We are nearing, hey! old dog, and 


never have we rounded this bend with- 
out a thrill of genuine pleasure. Look 
at it and say, can this be the North ? 
For once, and for nearly a mile the 
river runs straight, a giant corridor of 
green, high-roofed with flawless tur- 
quoise. The liquid floor narrows away 
like a mighty lancehead pointing to a 
glory of dazzling sunshine, and the 
soft-draped walls receding in true per- 
spective, lower and soften to a golden 
haze ot the distant open. Great velvet 
shadows hang like windless banners ; 
each tree seems rooted to a tree inverted 
and over all is flung a living mesh of 
vine, and creeper, bloom and bud and 
burnished leaf. It must be fairyland ! 
From tents of green sound silver pipings 
and tinkles of tiny revels. A pause, 
and the flutter of foliage surely is the 
clapping of wee hands. It is fairyland ! 
Yon sun-dried pebble by the water’s 
rim takes flight and curves away on 
trembling pinions which shake sweet 
music from them as they go. A sand- 
piper ? Nonsense ! Hark !—Tick-turr! 
tick-tick-turr! A fairy clock hid 
midst those leaves, its ruby pendulum 
swinging in plain view ? Absurd! The 
clock has stopped, and yonder the 
pendulum, a dart of fire winged with 
ebon smoke. ’Twas the tanager swing- 
ing on a living cord. That rattle a 
snare drum ? See where the quick ring 
broadens. *Twas Alcyon striking the 
silver galleons of the dreamy sea of 
this our land of Spain. Can grief -be 
here? A sobbing, sweet and low, a 
hopeless misery floating from a tender 
breast too rudely torn; a widowed 
mother peering through the pane, 
racked by raw memories and the ‘joys 
of others which she may not share. 
O! actor dove, we know thy sweet 
deceit. Thou sham of arms bereft ; 
thou widow of one dry eye, with t’other 
roving for a comforter; thou male 
with female voice and gentle wile, 
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which had persecuted them and cast 
them out. The capital of their New 
England was called Boston after the 
English east coast town, and it was 
situated in Suffolk county, named for 
the east coast English Suffolk. From 
Puritanism arose a literature unique in 
the annals of letters ; a literature that 
appealed particularly to the heart, and 
to all that is best in human nature, 
and its apostles were the sombre 
Hawthorne, the philosopnic Emerson, 
the gentle Longfellow, the ascetic 
Thoreau, and the witty Lowell; thus 
Boston was proudly called the Athens 
of America. 

Let as cast a glance at modern 
Boston, two hundred and seventy-six 
years after the devout pilgrims had 
landed in that vicinity. Let us witness 
the flowering of Puritanism, or perhaps 
the simile would be better if I said that 
the literature was the flower, and we 
have now to contemplate the fruit, 
for the blossoms pass away before the 
fruit ripens, and there is not within 
the neighbourhood of Boston any 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Thoreau or Lowell. Another breed has 
taken their place: keen-eyed men 
with no nonsense about them. 

One of Boston’s richest and most 
respected citizens, Mr. Henry M. Whit- 
ney, has taken a suite of eight rooms 
with connecting doors in one of Boston’s 
leading hotels. Henry M. is brother to 
the late William C. Whitney, once a 
member of President Cleveland’s 
Cabinet, and a man well known in 
England. This suite of rooms presents 
a busy picture somewhat similar to that 
ofa Londoncounting house, foremissaries 
are arriving, making brief reports, and 
departing again. Men at tables, with 
sheets of paper before them, note down 
particulars of these reports. Each 
emissary mentions a name and a figure. 
The recording angel nods, and makes 


an entry on the sheet. What are these 
hurrying agents doing? They are 
engaged in buying the legislature of 
Massachusetts. They have been see- 
ing the members privately in their 
rooms, and arranging the price at which 
their votes are to be bought. When 
this is settled they come back to the 
hotel, and the transaction is recorded 
with all the nicety of expert book- 
keeping. That evening Mr. Whitney 
will know the cost of the Parliament 
of this great New England State, as 
accurately as the butcher knows the 
price of beef on the hoof when he has 
been a couple of hours in the cattle 
market. Members of the Legislature 
have taken an oath to be faithful to 
the Commonwealth: they are per- 
juring themselves for so much cash, 
paid down. The prices fluctuate just 
as they do in any other big market. 
Same member gets a hint that another 
member has received’ more money for 
his vote than he, consequently, as the 
saying is, he makes a kick. The 
emissary soothes him, agrees to the 
enhanced price, comes back to the 
hotel, and says that Mr. Blank must 
have forty pounds instead of thirty 
pounds, and this change the clerk 
makes on the-tally sheet. That even- 
ing the members of the Legislature 
drop around, one after another, and 
receive their pay, in currency, not by 
cheque. One of the most intricate 
matters of detail which the capable 
man who is arranging things must see 
to is the fixing of various hours so that 
members of the Legislature shall not 
encounter each other in coming to the 
slaughter house, and one reason that 
Mr. Whitney has eight rooms during 
the legislative session is that if two 
members do happen to coincide, they 
can be shown into different apartments. 
Everything is systematised down to 
the most minute item. It is cool, calm 
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business, with no sentiment lingering 
in the neighbourhood. The member 
of the Legislature thinks he stands 
alone in the room with his paymaster. 
He is sometimes so particular as to 
lock the door behind him, and to speak 
in a whisper, yet nevertheless, a short- 
hand man is concealed who _ hears 
everything said, and notes it down. 
The paymaster is very genial, and 
makes certain remarks to which the 
other answers perhaps more or less 
nervously, then he says :— 

“I think fifty pounds was the price 
agreed upon,” and the other confirms 
the statement, whereupon, chatting 
amiably, the briber counts out the 
money, which the sworn legislator 
pockets, and then quickly takes his 
leave. If his conscience does trouble 
him after that (not that it is likely to 
bother him so much as to make him 
return the money), but if he should 
deny that he was bribed, the briber 
quietly shows him the type-written 
manuscript of the conversation that 
ensued between them. The _ bribed 
person, turning pale, sees that this is 
accurate, and learns for the first time 
that a third party was in the room. 
He succumbs to this treatment as a 
usual thing, and gives no further 
trouble. 

Mr. Whitney had a certain bill which 
he wished passed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature. It was a Bill that gave 
him great opportunites for looting the 
innocent public, whom the Legislature 
was elected to protect. The Legisla- 
ture was bought, and the Bill passed 
oe This happened in the year 
1896. 

If one of those stern old Puritans 
could revisit the earth, I wonder what 
he would say at this state of things ? 
If he had any sense of humour, which 
most likely he had not, it would seem 
rather a joke on the whole Mayflower 
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company that this wholesale bribery 
is prevalent over the greater part of 
the state they founded, while it is 
utterly inconceivable in the old land 
of England which they left. 

But, asks the impatient reader, what 
has all this to do with us ? 

Nothing, my son, nothing whatever, 
as far as we have gone. I am merely 
trying to show how things have pro- 
gressed since the pilgrims sailed from 
Plymouth on the Mavflower, instead 
of taking a Hamburg-American liner ; 
or, rather, I am trying to show how 
corruption has advanced since even the 
time of our friend Boss Tweed. He 
contented himself with looting the city 
treasury. - Clever men have discovered 
that there is less risk and unlimited 
largesse in breaking laws and bribing 
legislators to give them a free hand 
with the people’s pockets. 

‘“‘ There’s a remarkable thing,” said 
the observant humorist. ‘Do you 
see that Lawyer X. has his hands in 
his own pockets?’ While clever 
trans-Atlantic financiers have their 
hands in their own pockets and those 
of their countrymen, it is none of our 
business; but when they put their 
fingers into ours, I think it is time to 
call the police, and my question to the 
British public is the same as that of 
Boss Tweed—“ What are you going to 
do about it?” 

Last month I took some pains to set 
forth the actual, not the allegorical 
position of the food question. Mr. 
Oyama Armour faces us in front. His 
able lieutenant, Mr. Nogi Armour, has 
turned our left flank; Mr. Kuroki 
Armour, the competent second lieu- 
tenant, is working rapidly round our 
right flank. Now, what are we doing 
in Mukden? We are indulging in a 
great deal of valiant talk, making 
splendid speeches, and now and then 
calling each other names. General 
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Shoothismouthoff Chamberlain is saying 
hard things about General Onthefence- 
off Bannerman, and the Grand Dukes 
Cecil, and they are retaliating in kind, 
while Commander Kuropatkin Balfour 
stands dazed in the din, and don’t 
know where ’e are, while here am [, a 
humble sentinel on the wall, shooting 
off my gun, and also my mouth, trying 
to call the attention of these disputants 
to the fact that the enemy is surround- 
ing us, and shouting, “‘ What are you 
going to do about it?” 

One magazine follows the heels of 
another so closely through the printing 
office, that at the time of writing I 
have in my possession only a few of 
the articles written in the newspapers 
regarding what we are going to do 
with J. Ogden Armour, but I have 
received enough to show that I have 
not succeeded in my laudable intention 
of keeping politics out of my writing, 
for one noted paper uses the exposure 
as a strong argument for Free Trade, 
while another equally noted journal 
sees in it a clincher for Protection. I 
therefore humbly beg to reiterate that, 
whether we continue to be Free Traders 
or whether we adopt Protection, we 
shall be equally helpless against the 
combination Mr. Armour is forming, 
which puts it in his power to fix the 
price of England’s food, beef and 
bread. 

The Standard says:—" Mr. Barr’s 
article is picturesque, amusing, even 
instructive within certain limits, but, 
true or false, he does not prove his main 
assertion.”’ 

Now, that’s a remarkable statement 
for a great journal, emanating from 
Shoe Lane, to make. I put the accent 
on the Shoe, because if the Editor of 
the Standard will kindly consult his 
own commercial columns, he will see 
that the price of leather has made a 
very considerable advance since my 


article was written. Armour has been 
stiffening the price of leather. 

What is Shoe Lane going to do about 
it ? 

This advance has created consterna- 
tion in the boot trade. Armour, 
slaughtering all the cattle, naturally 
possesses all the hides, and he can make 
the price of leather what he pleases. 
He can domore than that. Besides 
slaughtering the cattle he can slaughter 
our boot trade. He may placate his 
own countrymen by giving them cheap 
leather, and he may ruin every boot 
manufactory in Britain by putting a 
prohibitive price on his wares. Then 
these American shoe companies, which 
for the past few years have dotted 
every thoroughfare in Britain, will be 
in clover, and, as our German friends 
might remark: ‘“ Your foot will cost 
you more.” 

One of our returned war correspon- 
dents showed me a letter the other day 
from a friend of his, a Russian prisoner 
in Japan. The Russian was having 
the time of his life. He writes that 
the Japs are the kindest, nicest, most 
courteous people he ever met, and that 
he is being treated like a prince: 
that he doesn’t want the war to end, 
and doesn’t want to go back to Russia. 

When J. Ogden Armour surrounds 
us, and takes us all prisoners on the 
food question, I believe that he will 
treat us kindly. These American 
monopolists are cool-headed, keen 
business men, without a scrap of 
sentiment. They don’t care to op- 
press us ; they wish us to be contented. 
It’s the monopoly they want. Mr. 
Armour possibly expects to make, say, 
forty million pounds a year out of us, 
that’s all, which would mean about a 
pound a head for each of us, or some- 
thing less than a halfpenny a day from 
the inhabitants of this island. He can 
doubtless accomplish this if he has the 
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monopoly, and make our food actually 
cost less than it is now—better in 
quality, and cheaper in price. As I 
have pointed out before, Mr. Rocke- 
feller has done this for us, so far as 
lubricating and illuminating. oil is 
concerned. 

Mr. Page, Editor of the Chesham 
Examiner, in a letter to me, varies Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s pet phrase when he says : 

‘* The question is one of vital impor- 
tance and interest, and I can only add, 
The monopolists be d——d.” 

If Mr. Page had put the word 
“politicians”? in place of the word 
“monopolists,” he would have found me 
in cordial agreement with him. If a 
monopolist can furnish us with a better 
article at a cheaper rate than is possible 
under competition, why should we 
bless competition, and curse the 
monopolists ? When I was at the port 
of Antioch in Syria, it was necessary 
for me to send a letter to Antioch itself, 
some miles inland. I had at my dis- 
posal no monopolistic post office such 
as that of Britain, which would have 
taken a letter for me safely and securely 
to the ends of the earth for a penny, 
but I was forced to depend on compe- 
tition in the shape of Turks on horse- 
back, so that the sending of that letter 
cost me ten shillings, and even then I 
had to take special precautions to 
insure its being delivered. The kindly 
old lady, who never wished to speak 
harshly of anyone, said that at least 
the devil was very industrious, and 
the little girl who wept when she saw 
the picture of Daniel in the lions’ den, 
was not weeping for Daniel, but for 
the poor little lion in the corner who 
wouldn’t get any, so there is something 
to be said for the monopolists. We, 
like all -slow-thinking people, are 
governed by phrases,-mostly wrong. 
One of those phrases runs: ‘“‘ Compe- 
tition is the life of trade.” It is, in 


fact, nothing of the sort ; it is in many 
instances the death of the trader. 
Competition is the club by which John 
D. Rockefeller ruined thousands of 
honest tradesmen. Competition is the 
father of adulterated goods, of dis- 
honest goods, of goods that look like 
the genuine article, and are not. 
After all the books, magazine articles, 
newspaper leaders that have been 
written to show the villainy of John 
D. Rockefeller, why do the people of 
the United States not rise up and 
eliminate him? The common people 
of the United States, as politicians love 
to call them, are honest, hard working, 
and moral. They want to do the right 
thing, and to support the right man. 
That’s why Roosevelt got such a large 
vote; the plain people knew he was an 
honest man. Why, then, don’t they 
bash Rockefeller as Rockefeller bashed 
in the heads of his competitors ? They 
do not for very much the same reason 
that England did not assassinate King 
Charles IJ. They knew King Charles 


- was a very wicked, humorous, genial 


man, but as Charles said to his brother 
with a smile :— 

“ They'll never kill me, Jimmy, to 
make you King.” 

In the days of competition people 
had to pay from one and six to two 
shillings a gallon for iluminating oil 
that filled the house with a stench like 
an automobile, and when it got a 
chance, exploded and blew the roof off. 
Mr. Rockefeller supplies them with oil 
at something like fivepence a gallon 
that is practically odourless and non- 
explosive, and probably, with the 
exception of good candles, this oil is 
the best illuminant in the world. 
People are practical, and are not going 
to assassinate King Rockefeller and 
set up King Competition in his place. 

And now, having said something for 
the monopolists, I shall next attempt 
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to show you the point of view of the 
bribers and the bribed. When I say 
the plain people of the United States 
are moral and honest, you will logically 
ask why they endure corrupt Legis- 
latures, rotten municipalities, and all 
that sort of thing. You will point 
with pride to our unbribable Parlia- 
ment, and to our immaculate County 
Council, quite forgetting that we have 
been unbribable for only a few years, 
so far as politics are concerned. It is 
within my own memory that Mr. 
Gladstone refused to intervene when 
some very respectable citizens of the 
Midlands were put into gaol for bri- 
bery. I shouldn’t like to take my 
oath that bribery is entirely elimin- 
ated from certain business affairs in 
this country at this moment. 
What was this Bill which Mr. Whitney, 
eminent and respected citizen of the 
atistocratic literary town of Boston, 
in the Puritan State of Massachusetts, 
was so desirous of passing that he was 
willing to buy the legislators like 
sheep? It was a Bill enabling Mr. 
Whitney to supply the city of Boston 
with illuminating gas at one-half the 
price Boston was then paying. Boston 
was paying four shillings a thousand 
feet for gas, and Whitney was to supply 
it for two, and had offered ample 
security that he would do so. He 
intended then to crush out the existing 
gas companies? you may ask. No, 
he had come to an arrangement with 
them. He had purchased some coal 
mines in Nova Scotia, which would 
produce gas to be retailed at this price 
and leave a handsome profit to both 
Whitney and the existing gas com- 
panies. He merely intended to manu- 
facture gas, turn it over to the existing 
companies, and allow them to supply 
it to the consumers. Boston would 
then enjoy probably the cheapest gas 
in the world: money would be saved 


to every man and woman in the city, 
and a great impetus would be given to 
factories that used gas engines. Then, 
say you in astonishment, the Bill was 
an entirely legitimate one, that any 
Legislature desirous of the welfare of 
the people, would have passed without 
question. Certainly.. Why, then, did 
he need to bribe ? He not only needed 
to bribe, but he needed to do it quickly 
and quietly, because that mighty cor- 
poration, the Standard Ou, his oppo- 
nent, was also endeavouring to collar 
Boston for illuminating purposes. The 
pious Rockefeller and the energetic 
Rogers could outbribe Whitney ten 
to one if they learned what was going 
on. ‘“‘ What are you going to do about 
it ?”’ was the question that confronted 
Whitney, and what he did about it 
was to put his hand in his pocket. 
Now let us glance at the position of 
the bribed. Let us try and realise the 
point of view of the men who sold their 
votes. The majority of these men 
came from the farming communities of 
Massachusetts. None of them were 
rich, and most of them had a hard 
struggle with the realities of life. 
Massachusetts is a manufacturing 
rather than an agricultural State. It 
does not possess rich productive lands 
such as are found further west, and 
the farmer has to wring his bread from 
a reluctant soil. Most of these men 
who had been elected to the Legis- 
lature by their neighbours would have 
been keenly alive to any enactment 
that might adversely affect their con- 
stituents. This Bill had no bearing 
upon the agricultural community ; not 
a single elector in their divisions cared 
a penny about Boston, or what Boston 
had to pay for its gas, and did not in 
the least mind whether their repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature voted for 
or against the Bill. Many of these 
legislators were ground down by mort- 
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gages on their farms, mortgages on 


which the interest must be paid, or the 
property accumulated through years 
of hard toil would be lost. Put your- 
self in the place of one of these men, 
pacing up and down his room in a 
cheap hotel in the city, wishing he was 
back at work on his farm, wondering 
where the money is to come from to 
meet the next instalment. There is a 
rap at his door, and in to him comes a 
smooth, soft-voiced emissary from a 
millionaire, who wants a Bill passed. 
Now this soft-spoken, gentlemanly 
emissary has got bribery reduced to a 
business system. When he meets that 
legislator he has at his finger-ends all 
particulars pertaining to the man. He 
knows to a penny exactly how much 
the mortgage on the farmis. He knows 
that this man has a note maturing in 
his local bank, and knows the amount 
of it. He knows how this man is 
hampered for lack of money to buy the 
necessary machinery—the reaper, with 
its self-binder, that runs into a lot of 
money—but the money made last 
season must ‘meet the note, and the 
interest on the mortgage. When the 
bribery proposal is very insinuatingly 
made to this harassed man, we may 
suppose he becomes virtuously indig- 
nant, as would be the case with you 
and me; that he orders the emissary 
out of the room; that he uses language 
coarse and emphatic. Nevertheless, he 
cannot insult this emissary. The agent 
is apologetic, saying sorrowfully that 
his meaning has not been properly 
comprehended. If rudely ordered from 
the room, he leaves politely, but he 
returns to explain that he did not mean 
at all what the farmer thought he 
meant. When allowed to speak he 
says something like this : — 

“You see, Mr. Brown, my clicnt 
will make a good many millions out of 
this enactment. He isn’t in business 
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for his health: he is in the ring to 
make money. If the Bill he asks you 
to vote for was a bad Bill, an oppressive 
Bill, an unjust Bill, he would know 
better than to send me to be his advo- 
cate. But it is a good Bill; it is a 
Bill that is going to save every man, 
and more especially the poor man, 
half of what he is now paying to a 
monopolistic gas company. The work- 
ing men of Boston alone will save 
millions through the passing of this 
Bill, and at the same time my client 
will make -millions. You see, this Bill 
doesn’t affect your constituents one 
way or another, it doesn’t affect you 
one way or another, but it seems rather 
a pity, with all this money afloat that 
you shouldn’t get your share. Now, Mr. 
Brown, let me lift your mortgage ; let 
me liquidate that note; let me leave a 
little here in ready cash that will buy 
the very best new self-binding reaper, 
and still leave a httle present for the 
wife and the children. Bless my soul, 
aren’t they working hard enough at 
home, even if you’re having a good 
time in Boston ? ” 

What is the hard-pressed farmer 
going to do about it? We may guess, 
but we can prove nothing. Perhaps 
the mortgage is lifted, and perhaps the 
note is paid. 

The best of men will stand any priva- 
tion rather than let the wife and 
children suffer, and this noble quality 
in time of stress may prove a man’s 
undoing. I have given you an imagi- 
nary conversation between the emis- 
sary and the farmer; the briber and the 
bribed. I shall now relate an actual 
occurrence which impressed me more 
than any novel I ever read. 

In a western American town which 
I know well there lived a few years ago 
a young man of good family, who had 
taken an excellent degree at the 
University, and had been admitted to 
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the Bar. He was made secretary, or 
clerk, or whatever the position was, to 
the board of aldermen in this town. 
The position gave him barely enough 
to live upon, but he hoped to build up 
a legal practice which would ultimately 
make him independent. The town 
was enterprising and growing, and his 
prospects were bright. He began, as 
most of us do, by securing a home for 
himself, and made the first payment, 
while a mortgage covered the rest. 
He married, made the payments on his 
place year by year, through scrupulous 
saving, and at the time disaster over- 
took him, his little golden-haired 
daughter, whom he adored, was six 
years old. And now comes a story of 
criminality, pluck, endurance, and re- 
venge. 

Two eastern syndicates were strug- 
gling before the common council for the 
possession of a franchise in which 
there was likely to be a great deal of 
money, as the town progressed. One 
of these syndicates took the usual 
short cut, saw the aldermen, one by 
one, and found they were ready to 
accept a bribe if the bribe could be 
given in such a way as not to be traced 
to their pockets. Now the bribers 
sounded the young man with the little 
girl growing up, and the mortgage on 
his house. The young man consented 
to receive the money and see it distri- 
buted, as the saying is, “‘ where it would 
do the most good.”” Twenty thousand 
pounds were sent west, done up in a 
package, entrusted to the care of an 
express company. This money the 
young man put into a safe, and distri- 
buted it, the understanding being that 
enough was to remain in his hands to 
lift the mortgage. 

So far everything was straight, and 
if the aldermen had not proved doubly 
dishonest, you would not now be read- 
ing this true story. They accepted 


their bribes, then refused to pass the 
ordnance giving the franchise to the 
bribers. This was a very unusual 
thing to happen, for it is supposed 
there is honour among thieves. The 
eastern syndicate was out twenty 
thousand pounds, with nothing to show 
for their money, and naturally the 
syndicate was as indignant as a syndi- 
cate could well be. The aldermen 
imagined they were safe, thinking that 
if the receiver was as bad as the thief 
the thief was as bad as the receiver ; 
which was logic. They expected the 


‘syndicate to growl in secret, fearing 


the syndicate itself might be indicted. 
The syndicate, however, gave infor- 
mation to the authorities. The alder- 
men denied ever receiving a penny of 
the money. The authorities traced 
the twenty thousand pounds to the 
secretary, and he was_ promptly 
arrested. 

As it happened, not only aldermen, 
but newspaper proprietors and others in 
high social position in the town had 
been bribed, and now, witb the secre- 
tary arrested and indicted, and bound 
over to stand his trial, high society in 
that town began to quake. The young 
man, however, under different social 
auspices would have been the brave 
leader of aforlorn hope. He kept silent 
as a sphinx. The best legal assistance 
was procured for him, but the evidence 
was complete, and the judge sentenced 
him to two years in the State prison. 
Into the cell he went without opening 
his mouth, and for the first time in 
months certain social dignitaries in 
that town breathed easily. Every 
effort was made to get the governor of 
the State to pardon him, but without 
avail, and in two years the convict 
came out, with the prison whiteness 
on his determined face, and the know- 
ledge in his heart that there was 
nothing now for him but exile; he 
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must take his wife and little girl, and 
get away somewhere where his name 
was unknown, there to try and re-erect 
the ruins of his life, for punishment 
does not end with the opening of prison 
doors. 

We may imagine it was a sad home- 
coming: the wife and little daughter 
in tears, and the brave convict in the 
depths of misery. The mother’s efforts 
during those two years had been to 
keep all knowledge of the true state of 
affairs from the little girl, but she had 
succeeded only partially. The little 
gitl was told that her father had to goa 
long journey, and would not be back 
for months and months, but feminine 
malice had sown seeds in the young 
mind that would yet germinate into 
the knowledge of good and evil. 

““Oh, papa, papa!” said the little 
daughter, “I am so glad you’ve come 
home. Now all the other little girls 
won’t shun me, and won’t call me a 
gaol-bird’s brat ! ” 

“Who called you that ?” asked the 
father, with ominous quietness. 

“Hush, hush,” said the mother, 
knowing the penalty had been paid, 
and the uselessness of anything further. 

“Who called you that ? ’? demanded 
the father, and the little girl named 
daughters of men who, if her father 
had not kept silence, would have worn 
stripes as he did. 

Now that man had stood without 
wincing the fearful anxiety of a trial, 
the humiliation of a sentence, the dis- 
grace of prison, and the horror of a 
convict’s life for two long years, yet 
the distress his little girl had to endure 
through the desertion of her former 
playmates affected him more than all 
that had happened to himself. He 
went direct to a justice of the peace, 
swore minute information against all 
his fellow culprits, giving dates and 
amounts, and after the trials were 


finished the social centre of that town 
was removed to the State prison. That’s 
what he did about it. 

All this is not so much the result of 
dishonesty in man as in dishonesty of 
conditions. Parliamentary government 
is a worn-out machine. In America 
it is corrupt ; in Britain it is inefficient. 
The Bristol Times and Murror says :— 

“Mr. Barr is perhaps stronger as a 
picturesque writer than as a fiscal 
prophet.”” That, of course, must be 
true, because I am not a fiscal prophet 
at all, and have not been discussing 
either Free Trade or Protection. 

‘’ Do we believe ?”’ one of the Lon- 
don papers was shouting a while ago, 
and numerous people from all parts 
of the country wrote in to say whether 
they believed or not. If I were asked 
whether I believe in Protection or Free 
Trade, I should answer :— 

* T believe in neither. The one thing 
I most strenuously believe in is the 
energy and capability of the average 
Anglo-Saxon business man, whether 
he lives in England or the United States. 
All that man asks of his Legislature is 
to know the rules of the game, and he 
will make money in Free Trade England 
or in Protectionist America, likewise he 
will make money in Protectionist Eng- 
land and Free Trade America.” 

If you would allow me to do what 
Cromwell did, take a great big club, or 
mace for want of anything better, and 
drive out of the House of Commons 
every politician it contains, and put 
up on the Parliament buildings a huge 
sign, on which was painted :—“ This 
phonograph is closed for repairs,’ you 
would have five or six very prosperous 
years ahead of you. I have endeavoured 
to show the foolishness of popular 
catch phrases. Besides being foolish, 
they are usually utterly untrue. Two 
favourite phrases in the West are— 
** Money talks ” and “ Talk 1s cheap.” 
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Now, money does not talk ; it does its 
business silently and effectively. Talk 
is not cheap, but is the most expensive 
thing in which you can indulge. Talk 
causes war ; talk brings about panics ; 
talk creates a run on a bank; talk 
destroys a reputation ; talk is the most 
dangerous thing that was ever in- 
vented: it is the one thing against 
which a capable business man cannot 
contend with success. 

In the year 1893, I think it was, 
President Cleveland concluded to lower 
the United States tariff to a revenue 
basis. Then Congress began to dissect 
the matter: it talked, and talked, and 
talked. The New York Sun, a sensible 
newspaper, cried out in effect :— 

“For heaven’s sake make it twenty- 
five per cent. all round, settle it 
up in half an hour, and let us get to 
business.” 

But you can’t make a Parliamentary 
assemblage listen to common-sense. 
Congress talked, and talked, and talked. 
The United States was prosperous when 
the talking began. As the talk went 
on, business stood still. Merchants 
were afraid to buy. Congress talked, 
and talked, and talked. When the 
talk finished, the United States was at 
the beginning of one of the worst panics 
it had suffered for a score of years, and 
two or three years passed before it 
recovered, and all because of talk— 
inane, senseless talk by a lot of silly 
nonentities who knew nothing of their 
subject anyhow, but had been elected 
by universal suffrage because each 
was the most blatant talker in his 
neighbourhood. 

Our own politicians are no better. 
If Mr. Chamberlain got up to-morrow 
and announced that the world was 
globular, Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man would arise the next day, and 
say it was flat. The following week 
we would have two parties, the 


Rounders and the Flatters. Then 
everybody would begin to talk. 

If there was any patriotism among 
politicians, here is what would happen. 
This great idea having come to Mr. 
Chamberlain, he would go quietly to 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, and 
say :— 

“Henry, I have reason to believe 
this earth is a globe.” 

‘“ Joseph,” Sir Henry would say, 
“look out of the window; can’t you 
see it’s flat 2?” 

‘It certainly looks so,’’ Chamberlain 
might admit; ‘‘but I’m willing to 
stake my future career on the assump- 
tion that it’s globular.” 

““Oh, well,’ Sir Henry suggests, 
““I have no wish to be disagreeable ; 
let’s call in an educated man and learn 
what he thinks of it. What do you 
say to John Morley ; he’s been through 
a university ? ” 

‘““T am quite willing,” agrees Cham- 
berlain, and Morley is sent for. 

‘““Now John,” says Henry, “I say 
the earth is flat, and Joseph here thinks 
it’s a globe. What’s your opinion ? ” 

‘**'Youw’re both wrong,” John Morley 
would say with a smile; “it 1s neither 
a globe nor a flat surface; it is a 
spheroid.” 

“* Oh, well,” says Joseph and Henry 
in one breath, “ we'll compromise on a 
spheroid then. And you,” continues 
Joseph, ‘“‘ you, Sir Henry, shall make 
the important announcement to the 
people.” 

‘“Oh no,” replies Sir Henry, with 
Japanese politeness, “ you thought of 
it first ; you tell them about it.” 

Then they both would urge John 
Morley to make the proclamation ; 
the proclamation would be made, and 
accepted by the people without dis- 
cussion. 

This is the way the Japanese Parlia- 
mentary system seems to work when 
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the nation is confronted with a great 
crisis, but their Parliamentary machine 
is new. Ours is very old, and among 
our politicians partyism seems to be 
stronger than patriotism. 

A hundred years ago, if it had been 
announced in England that Napoleon 
Bonaparte had arranged matters so 
he could set the price of food in England 
and that England would need to pay 
whatever he exacted, or else starve, 
the whole nation would have flown to 
arms while they still had a loaf left, and 
they would have wound up Napoleon 
before they quit the fight. Last month I 
announced in picturesque language, as 
the Bristol Times and Mirror would 
say, that that estimable young man, 
J. Ogden Armour, will in future con- 
trol the price of bread and meat in this 
country. I believe that Parliament is 
entirely too feeble, too much absorbed 
with triflings, too intent each member 
in getting a fall out of his particular 
Joe, to formulate any plan which will 
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prevent the inhabitants of this country 
being at the mercy of the admirable 
Mr. Armour. However, as I have said, 
at the time of writing, when this 
number goes to press, it is too early to 
know what any Members of Parliament 
may have to say in the matter. As 
they consider the fiscal question im- 
portant, which it is not, except in so 
far as it produces talk, it is quite likely 
they will pay no attention whatever to 
the triumphant march of Mr. Ogden 
Armour. Still, someone in the coun- 
try may outline the campaign, and so 
I must wait in patience to learn what 
the proposal is. Failing any other man 
of genius coming forward, I shall my- 
self formulate a scheme, which I will 
put before you in the June number. 
Meanwhile, I hope Mr. J. Ogden Armour 
will not become panic-stricken, anc 
attempt to buy me off, but if he does, 
let me warn him, in the words of Pooh 
Bah, to see that the insult is a heavy 
one. 
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By OWEN OLIVER 


Lliustrated by Wrimot Lunt 


AURA was standing at the gate 

in a very new blouse, and a 

very new hat, and holding a 

very new machine, when I 

arrived on my bicycle. I was leaving 

for London the next day, and she 

knew I was coming to say “ Good-bye.”’ 

Whether the good-bye would be for a 

week or for ever depended on her. I 
thought she knew that too. 

‘““ My new free-wheel has come,”’ she 
cried excitedly. ‘“‘Isn’t it a beauty ? 
I’ve never been on one before; and 
I know I shall forget to use the brakes, 
and run into everything; and the 
saddle scems too high; and I can’t 
make out which thing to do it with ; 
but you know all about it, don’t you ? ” 

She paused for breath, and I over- 
hauled the machine and adjusted it. 

‘* Now it will be ready for you when 
you want to ride,” I pronounced. 

“It’s ready now, isn’t it ?” she sug- 
gested. 

I looked wistfully at the cool garden. 
There was a shady seat beside the 
fountain, and the old sundial. The 
spot had always struck me as appro- 
priate. 

‘“T wanted to talk to you,” I con- 
fessed. 

She drew a pattern with her foot. 


** We can talk while we are riding,” 
she proposed. 

‘““One cannot talk seriously on a 
bicycle,” I objected. 

““T don’t want to talk seriously,” 
she declared with a pout. 

I sighed. She was the brightest of 
companions, and frankly pleased with 
my society ; but she avoided serious- 
ness so skilfully that sometimes I feared 
she wished to prevent my saying 
what I had to say. 

“Is that why you want to ride?” 
I asked. 

She drew another pattern on the 
ground. 

““T don’t want to ride if you don’t 
want to,” she said at last. ‘* I thought 
you would like to take me for my first 
ride on a free-wheel. It would give 
me more confidence if I went with a 
good rider.” 

‘““T am glad you have confidence in 
me, anyhow,” I said. ‘Shall I hold 
it for you to mount ? ” 
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“ Yes,” she agreed. 
tightly.” 

So I led the bicycle out, and held it 
while she sat gingerly on the saddle. 
She was not a confident rider, even on 
the fixed wheel, and she regarded the 
new machine with evident suspicion. 
When she had adjusted her skirt, she 
said she “supposed she was ready.” 
I gave her a push off, and ran to my 
own machine to follow her. 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘I wasn’t ready. 
I’ve lost both pedals. I—I don’t like 
free-wheels.”” She turned the corner 
as I mounted. Then I heard a de- 
spairing cry, and the clatter of a falling 
machine. When I got round the bend, 
I found her sitting in the 
road with the bicycle on 
her lap. She was obvi- 
ously not hurt, and just 
as obviously not pleased. 

“You ought to have 
told me that the horrid 
pedals would jump out 
of the way,” she 
reproached me. “It 
doesn’t steer properly ; 
and I shall never like it; 
and You needn’t 
pretend that you’re not 
laughing, because you 
are.” 

I was laughing. So I 
merely picked up the 
cycle and offered her my 
hand; but she rose 
without my. assistance, 
and took the machine 
from me. 

“T will mount by my- 
self,’ she stated with 
dignity ; but after several 
half - hearted attempts 
she glanced over her 
shoulder with an air of 
grievance. 

“At least,” she said, 


‘Hold it very 
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“you might tell me how to do 
rt 

‘*'You’ve only got to jump up with 
your foot on the pedal,” I advised her. 
‘“* Mounting is just the same as on a 
fixed wheel.” 

‘*No, it isn’t,”’ she contradicted. “‘ The 
pedals run away when I touchthem. I 
shall kill myself, and then I shan’t be 
able to ride with you any more; but 
you’re going away, so you don’t care.” 

I put my machine against the fence, 
and lifted her bodily on hers. She is 
a light weight. 

‘Shall I wheel you up and down a 
little till you get used to the runaway 
pedals ?”’ I asked. 


HE SKIPPED TO ONE SIDE WITH SURPRISING AGILITY " 
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‘Please. You see it’s so different. 
It seems all night now. I am sure I 
could ride it by myself, only—— 
Don’t let me go! I’ve lost them again. 
Oh!’ She swerved towards me, and 
I held her against my shoulder for a 
little longer, perhaps, than was neces- 
sary. 

‘“‘T’m ready now,” she declared with 
a very flushed face. ‘“‘ Give me a good 
push.” 

I started her off, and followed at a 
respectful distance. She lost the 
pedals every few yards, and zigzagged 
all over the road. 

““'You’re not doing anything to give 
me confidence,” she gasped. “* Why 
don’t you ride beside me?” 

‘* You seem to want all the road,” I 
pointed out. 

““T don’t. I can ride just as straight 
as you.” The old village postman 
appeared round the corner, and she 
made straight for him. 

“Oh!” she called. 
of my way.” 

The old man dropped his bag and 
skipped to one side with surprising 
agility ; but she turned at the same 
time, and the same way, and sent him 
sprawling on the path. Luckily, she 
alighted on her feet, and the bicycle 
escaped without injury. 

““T told you to get out of the way, 
Brown,” she said, more in sorrow than 
in anger. Then she suddenly laughed. 
““I do hope you aren’t hurt ? It was 
the fault of the bicycle, you know. 
It wouldn’t stop, because it’s a free- 
wheel.” 

The old man felt himself all over and 
shook his head. 

“I knowed there was somethink 
wrong with ’un, missie,” he assented 
solemnly. 

- I gave Brown a shilling, and set 
Laura going again. She rode through 
the village without further mishap, 


“Do get out 


and by the time we reached Delse 
Lane, she seemed riding fairly steadily. 
So I ventured alongside her. 

““T can manage it quite well now,” 
she stated triumphantly; “can’t I ? 
Oh! there’s a pig in the road.” She 
began to wobble, and lost the pedals 
again. “It’s running away, Frank. 
I shall run into him.” 

I took hold of her arm, and guided 
her past the pig. Then some fowls 
scuttled across the lane, and she nearly 
rode into me. I went within a few 
inches of the ditch in avoiding her, and 
she ran up on the path, declaring that 
she hated free-wheels. Then she nearly 
upset, trying to ride with one hand 
while she adjusted her hat with the 
other. Before she recovered her bal- 
ance a trap came out from a gate just 
in front of us. She tried to back- 
pedal—of course, without result. She 
was running into the trap, so I seized 
her arm and pulled her away from it. 
There was very little space for passing, 
and in trying to leave her room I rode 
into the hedge myself, and had to cling 
to it with my hands. I heard a 
smothered laugh as I overtook her. 

‘You need not pretend you’re not 
laughing,’ I quoted, “because you 
are.” 

‘““T didn’t laugh very much,” she 
apologised, “and I ought not to have 
laughed at all. I might have been 
killed if it hadn’t been for you, and— 


_J—I think a free-wheel makes one feel 


serious.’ She gave me a glance that 
set my heart leaping. _ 

‘““T understood that serious conver- 
sation was forbidden,” I remarked. 
“ Otherwise I very much wanted to say 
something serious to you, Laura.” 

She looked the other way. 

‘““T am afraid I was rather disagree- 
able,” she apologised. “I didn’t mean 
to be. Do you know, I’d made up my 
mind to be quite nice to you, because 
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it’s your last day, and ™ Site 
stopped abruptly. 
“And you're sorry?” I touched 


her arm; but she started and nearly 
ran into an old woman, and hastily 
requested me not to be foolish. I 
checked my machine and rode behind. 
She evidently wished to stop my speak- 
ing, I decided, and I 
would not court a 
refusal, and I sighed 
as I watched her 
trim little figure in 
front of me. 

We rode on in si- 
lence till we came to 
the cross roads. I 
was too busy with 
my gloomy thoughts 
to remember to warn 
her about the turning 
—she always turns 
the wrong way—and 
for some unaccount- 
able reason she turned 
to the left on to the 
topof Breakneck Hill. 
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The hill is dangerous even for a strong 
rider like myself, and once started 
upon it there is no stopping or turning 
back. I followed her hastily. 

“Put on the brakes!” I shouted. 
** Both of them.” 

Unfortunately, she lost her head, and 
instead of putting the brakes on, tried 
vainly. to 
back - pedal, 
as she had 
been used to 
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of her arm; 
but by the 
time I caught 
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them on. The jerk nearly threw us off, 
but we slid and bounded on. We had 
come to the worst part of the hill now, 
and just ahead the narrow path 
turned almost at right angles. There 
was a fence, and a steep descent on our 
right, while the ground rose almost 
perpendicularly on our left. In front 
there was a sheer fall of thirty feet into 
a disused stone quarry. A cyclist had 
been killed there the season before. 
We could not possibly turn the corner 


at the pace we were going. There was’ 


only one thing to do. I threw myself 
upon her, which hurled us both into 
some long grass. By a miracle I was only 
a little stunned, and she was unhurt ! 
We sat up and stared foolishly at 
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one another for a few moments. Then 
she held out her hands. I never said 
what I had meant to say, because 
there was obviously no need. 

‘It’s the end of our short ride,” I 
remarked, as we gazed at our mangled 
bicycles lying some yards further down 
the road. 

‘And the beginning of our long one,” 
she added, pressing my arm gently. 

‘“Tf one believes in omens,”’ I said, 
“it’s a bad beginning.” 

She pressed my arm a little closer. 

“No,” she said softly, “it isn’t. It 
means that we shall have our little 
misfortunes together, and we shan’t 
grumble at each other about them.”’ 

We do—and we don't. 
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CANADIAN BASS 


FISHING 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


or somewhere in that latitude. 
Grounds and house alike were 
one black mystery, but where 


| GOT home about midnight— 


the gate was supposed to be a dull white 


spot showed. I knew it would be there. 
Others of the family might pass in and 
out ; they might leave early and return 
late, yet see nothing, but when I came 
home it was different. Just as sure as 
I neared that gate, no matter how long 
after midnight, just so sure was I to 
see that whitish-looking spot. Cold 
and damp made no difference—it would 
be there. 

‘Your wretched, neglected wife!” 
says my lady reader. 

No, madam, not the same. My wife 
hasn’t got ribs like a spiral spring, nor 
four legs. I am referring to a D-o-g! 
D’ye s’pose I'd want my wife out there 
keepin’ - tabs - and - gettin’ - cold - feet 
and—but I digress. Not until I was 
within a step of him did the grand 
fellow move ; then he slowly rose upon 
his hind feet and placed two dappled 
paws upon my breast, while his shapely 
muzzle sought my lowered face. Fora 
moment my hand played with the 
silky softness of his thin ear, then as 
he regretfully slid down I asked, “‘ Want 
to go, old fellow; want to go?” 

Did he want to go! Such caperings, 
fool pranks, and fancy steps! Did he 
actually understand ? Aye, right well. 
In his strange dog wisdom he knew 
that within four hours something would 
be doing, and just so sure as I went up 
for that much-needed sleep, just so 
sure would he sleep on the door mat 
instead of in his kennel, and be lying 
there quivering and shuddering, pointer 
fashion, in an ecstasy of anticipation 


when I stole down ’twixt the dawn 
and the day. 

How could he know? Don’t ask 
me. I cannot explain, though I have 
my theories. Good dogs know much 
more than most people imagine. Edu- 
cated dogs, that are made close com- 
rades, especially those which have 
been owned, trained, and handled from 
puppyhood to their prime by only one 
man, get to know that man, his moods, 
and methods as few people know each 
other. This dog could read my face 
and interpret every shading of the 
voice. I could make his ears drop with 
one glance of mock severity, or set him 
bounding with a mirthful chuckle. 

As usual, I was sitting up and rub- 
bing my eyes before the clock gave its 
first warning skir-r! It’s funny about 
that clock. If I didn’t wind and set 
it, I'd oversleep till any time; but 
after solemnly fixing the infernal 
machine, the appointed hour will find 
me staring at it, face to face, with 
exactly spare seconds enough for me 
to grab the thing, stuff it under the 
bedclothes, and sit on it to smother its 
tirade, lest others be needlessly dis- 
turbed. 

It was a perfect morning. Through 
the wide open window crept the rare 
breath of summer, a-tremble with bird 
music and rich with the sweetness of 
garden, orchard, and pine below. One 
glance at the flaming east told the 
story, then a plunge into cold water, 
a scramble into flannel shirt and 
knickers, a fumble with the other 
things, and I stole downstairs. I say 
stole down advisedly, for this getting 
down was ticklish business. On my 
feet were lacrosse shoes—partly for 
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comfort and partly for silence, but 
chiefly for the sake of the canoe they 
would shortly be in. One door was 
hard to pass. One hundred times had 
I essayed it, and one hundred times 
had I failed. But the rubber soles 
would do it—I was almost past. 

“That you, my son?” 

ee Y es.” 

“You are going to dig that bed for 
me—so good of you.” 

Then I fled. ; 

Did I dig the bed? Sure! I dug 
about four yards square, where the 
worms were good and plenty. Then I 
snatched a breakfast, gave the dog a 
bite, packed a lunch—and fled from 
the wrath to come! Not until the 
good canoe had slid well round the 
first bend did the wicked cease from 
paddling. Then the pipe was set going 
and Don and I straightened up and 
looked at each other. He knew—the 
villain! But she couldn’t get either 
of us till nightfall—and she never could 
hold anything against a fellow for more 
than three minutes. 

For miles the land was level, and 
the stream lazy. In such a country 
there could be no swift water, and this 
one dawdled along with almost no 
perceptible current. Yet it was no 
mere trickle of moisture, but a river 
full eighty yards broad and twenty 
feet deep. A few miles lower down 
its banks dwindled to nothingness and 
the broadening waters drowsed through 
marshy wastes suggestive of Lincoln- 
shire fens in olden days. But above 
my starting-point the land gradually 
rose higher and higher till it formed 
cliffs of rich clay, twenty feet and more 
high. The windings of the stream 
were so erratic that in one stretch of 
sixty miles by an air line the actual 
distance by water was one hundred 
and twenty odd miles. Nearly every 
mile’ of water was good fishing, but to 
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a lazy canoer the upper reaches, being 
more wooded, were more attractive. 
Every one of the innumerable bends 
presented a picture of a steep, tree- 
covered bank upon the one hand and 
opposite a brushy flat of greater or less 
extent. This was caused by ages of 
the cutting away of the bank toward 
which the current happened to set, 
and a corresponding deposit of silt and 
rubbish by the slack water opposite. 
Such an apparent mystery on a lazy 
stream was naturally explained by the 
spring freshets. Then the water rose 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty feet and went 
raging lakeward ; jamming miles of ice 
which uprooted hundreds of trees and 
ploughed like a glacier into every oppo- 
sing bank. After the frost was out, 
the soft, undermined bank slipped here 
and there, and pitched grand trees, 
top first, into the stream. And where 
they fell they lay, perhaps for several 
seasons, until an unusually heavy 
flood tore them from their anchorages 
and flung them, battered and whitening, 
against some projection lower down, 
there to await the fiercer mood of an 
angrier torrent. 

Such wrecks occurred at short in- 
tervals, and he who knew the river 
knew what to do at such points. With 
one tree already well-nigh submerged, 
and its fellow bending far over it and 
only awaiting a wind from the proper 
quarter, or another flood, to complete 
its fall, the bass found ideal quarters. 
The submerged tree was a fortress 
from which dusky freebooters might 
raid at will. The overhanging tree 
cast a shadow of velvet darkness, fit 
screen for piratical deeds, and—well ! 
you know some grubs and larve are 
ridiculously fat and careless, and bound 
to slip from the smooth twig now and 
then. And young birds, too! It’s 
simply awful the pace infants go these 
days. A young naked thing with its 
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cyes barely open actually trying to fly ! 
and it comes down through the leaves 
with a spat-spat—its silly pink-meaty 
abortions of wings spread and _ its 
wretched little bare legs kicking, and 
it lands—in the water ? Occasionally. 
Sometimes it lands directly in a bass— 
and again the bass has to make a rush 
of a yard or so to save the bird from 
drowning. 

And then again a few feet of over- 
hanging turf breaks away. Those mice 
are so silly. They will nest in the eave, 
as it were, and then they must bore up 
so as to let down the surface water 
when the rain is busy. And then the 
whole affair tumbles in, and they won- 
der why. The fall makes a splash 
which no fish could help but hear. 
Then the earth melts away and leaves 
a big ball of dry grass which floats and 
floats and rocks about till some kind- 
hearted bass takes a look at it to find 
if it needs any assistance. It. loosens 
up, and a half-dozen or more little pink 
things fall out and go wavering, twist- 
ing, and shuddering towards the bot- 
tom. And kind Mr. Bass sees how it 
is—he has babies of his own—and he 
gathers them in where neither the 
nasty wet river.nor the horrid black 
mud will ever touch them again. 

And then there are the frogs, grass- 
hoppers, and crickets. Let a man, or 
even an old cow, but move along the 
bank above, and all these three must 
needs start a-jumping. Nobody’s go- 
ing to touch them, but they will jump, 
and they never look where they are 
going. Over the bank—then, of course, 


plop into ten feet or more of water. 


And the bass, trying to enjoy a little 
peace and quiet under his log, has to 
hurry out and save life. Things, even 
very foolish things, cannot be suffered 
to drown right at one’s door. And the 
crayfish! Perfectly safe under the 
sunken stuff, if they only would stop 


there. But no! Out they go, back- 
ward at that! never looking where 
they are going—flip-flip-flilp—in a crazy 
rush; actually jostling decent well- 
mannered bass; even striking them 
in the face in their vulgar impetu- 
osity. What can a poor bass do with 
folk like these? No rest for him! 
His life is one long struggle to teach 
his neighbours sense. But through 
all his toil and patient, uncomplaining 
effort he at least has some satisfaction 
—his missionary work is strangely 
effective. Never a one of them all— 


‘be it bird, beast, or bug, requires a 


second course of his potent pedagogy. 
The man who knows his craft as he 
should, thoroughly understands all these 
minor points. He knows what the 
large and small-mouth black bass will 
take, and why, and when. He knows 
that the fish seldom, if ever, feed freely 


before the sun has got well above the 


trees, and that from about seven o’clock 
till eleven is the best of the morning. 
Why, then, the early start, do you say ? 
Oh! well, it enables one to escape all 
work round the place, to enjoy the best 
part of the day on the water, and to 
secure certain requisite baits. Some 
half mile from the starting point the 
canoe halts where a small stream flows 
into the river. Here is a tiny bay 
already golden with sunlight, and a 
trifle up the stream is much water- 
logged rubbish. A can and minnow 
tackle are produced, and while the old 
dog goes prowling after a_ possible 
woodcock I take a dozen plump shiners. 
The next move is for crayfish. These 
are found beneath the sunken stuff, 
but the taking of them is an art known 
only to the experienced. Fragment 
after fragment of rotten wood is 
cautiously raised, and every now and 
then a “nipper” is exposed. The 
hand steals toward a victim, which is 
deftly secured. These lobsters of fresh 
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water bite a bit, or nip, or whatever 
their pinching process may be termed, 
but they do no serious damage. Now 
and then one takes hold along the soft 
side of a finger, but rarely is the skin 
broken. A dozen are soon secured, 
and then the trip proper is resumed. 

I now have these baits—worms, 
minnows, and crayfish, and all are good 
at their proper time. Bass are very 
capricious feeders. Some days they 


will greedily take what they may have > 


refused the previous day. A know- 
ledge of this, and of what baits may 
prove tempting, is invaluable. One of 
the deadliest of baits is a big white grub 
found in rotten logs and turf. The 
larve of the bumble bee and wasp, 
very young mice, grasshoppers, and 
small frogs are all tempting upon occa- 
sion. Upon the stream in question I 
preferred crayfish, white grubs, min- 
nows, and worms, in order as men- 
tioned, and I always endeavoured to 
have at least three of these. Now and 
then the fly tackle was called into play, 
but it was always unreliable. 

The sure places where bass are to 
be found include all types of submerged 
trees and well shaded spots under over- 
hanging trees and banks, and mats of 
water grasses and lily pads. In the 
stream in question a fish is seldom 
taken from open water above a clean 
bottom. In swift streams having 
rocky bottoms the conditions would 
be entirely different, but I am speaking 
of one stream, not of bass fishing in 
general. The advantage of a thorough 
knowledge of the water is of the greatest 
importance. For instance, a mile up 
stream a big stump just shows above 
the surface. The current sets in there, 
and the spot is good for one fish, or two, 
if one doesn’t make too much row 
over the first. Two bends above, on 
the opposite side, a big basswood hangs 
over—two or three fish there. A half 
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mile further, right in midstream, and 
apparently open water is a fine spot. 
Not a visible vestige of a snag or shelter 
of any sort, but twenty feet below an 
old tree lies on the bottom. Above 
that again is a small bed of weeds. At 
first glance it is no good, but there 
used to be a brickyard above, and the 
stumps of two piles broken off below 
water yet remain. About these is a 
lot of broken brick, all unseen, and it 
is a good place. And so it goes from 
point to point for fully ten miles. 
Almost invariably the fish lie on that 
side to which the current sets. The 
veteran knows this and changes from 
side to side of the stream as its course 
changes. A novice would probably 
select a pleasantly shaded, bay-like 
spot on the wrong side and fish there 
for hours, taking drum, catfish, dog- 
fish, mullet, or sunfish, but at the most 
only an occasional, wandering bass. 
The black fellows lie in the current, 
with noses upstream, because they are 
strong pirates and they know the run- 
ning water will bring prizes their way. 
When a bass is taken at some unlikely 
looking spot, that spot should be kept 
in mind. There probably is some un- 
suspected shelter below which even 
the tackle may not find. In any event, 
a good lair for one bass is apt to prove 
equally good for another later on. 

But to return to the canoe. A clay 
cliff throws a shadow upon deep water 
which might repay a trial. The cliff 
is bored with rows of black holes, and 
a cloud of sand-martens wheels on tire- 
less wings. The soft muttering of 
dainty throats fills the air as the gentle 
little communists weave to and fro. 
The rod is shipped up and a plump 
shiner selected. The point of the hook 
is passed in at the mouth, out behind 
the gill-cover, and under a strap of 
skin behind the black fin. I use the 
bait so, because I have found it works 
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well. Of course, a bass swallows a 
minnow head first, but I don’t want 
him to swallow it. That means a 
mangled bait and more or less trouble 
to recover the hook. The number of 
minnows is limited, therefore I want, 
if possible, to make one minnow kill 
two fish, When a bass grabs my 
minnow, I strike smartly and take 
chances. A fish so hooked forces the 
minnow up the gimp and out of the 
way, and so may preserve it for another 
turn. The third cast provokes a faint 
strike, not at all like the aggressive 
dash of the bass. A turn of the wrist 
makes a swift commotion of waters, 
followed by a peculiar steady strain. 
At the first purr of the reel the dog 
cocks his ears and eyes the wavering 
silk with keen interest. The rod gocs 
‘steadily backward and foot after foot 
of silk rises from the water. Then the 
gimp, and then a long, olive green form, 
trim as a torpedo boat. Two long, 
snipy jaws, a lean, bony head, a glowing 
eye, and—flick ! The mangled minnow 
follows the slack line into the sunlight 
as the fish vanishes with a marvellous 
sweep. A gar, and where two or three 
of this kind are gathered together is 
no place for a decent fisherman with 
only a dozen minnows. The gar is a 
curious but utterly useless fellow, a 
loafer and a provoker of scaly language 
withal. Seldom will a hook hold in 
his bony jaw, and should it hold he 
affords but brief play. When re- 
covering your hook his mouth fecls 
like a barb wire fence with a cat-brier 
hanging to it, so wise folk only shoot, 
spear, or heave rocks at him. The 
dog is disgusted—he knows all about 
gars and the “ talk ’’ which they incite. 
He also has a shrewd idea of what is 
coming. 

The paddle strokes are firmer and a 
purl of music whispers from the bow. 
We are nearing, hey! old dog, and 


never have we rounded this bend with- 
out a thrill of genuine pleasure. Look 
at it and say, can this be the North ? 
For once, and for nearly a mile the 
river runs straight, a giant corridor of 
green, high-roofed with flawless tur- 
quoise. The liquid floor narrows away 
like a mighty lancehead pointing to a 
glory of dazzling sunshine, and the 
soft-draped walls receding in true per- 
spective, lower and soften to a golden 
haze of the distant open. Great velvet 
shadows hang like windless banners ; 
each tree seems rooted to a tree inverted 
and over all is flung a living mesh of 
vine, and creeper, bloom and bud and 
burnished leaf. It must be fairyland ! 
From tents of green sound silver pipings 
and tinkles of tiny revels. A pause, 
and the flutter of foliage surely is the 
clapping of wee hands. It is fairyland ! 
Yon sun-dried pebble by the water’s 
rim takes flight and curves away on 
trembling pinions which shake sweet 
music from them as they go. A sand- 
piper ? Nonsense ! Hark !—Tick-turr! 
tick-tick-turr! A fairy clock hid 
midst those leaves, its ruby pendulum 
swinging in plain view ? Absurd! The 
clock has stopped, and yonder the 
pendulum, a dart of fire winged with 
ebon smoke. ’Twas the tanager swing- 
ing on a living cord. That rattle a 
snare drum ? See where the quick ring 
broadens. ’*Twas Alcyon striking the 
silver galleons of the dreamy sea of 
this our land of Spain. Can grief be 
here ? A sobbing, sweet and low, a 
hopeless misery floating from a tender 
breast too rudely torn; a widowed 
mother peering through the pane, 
racked by raw memories and the*‘joys 
of others which she may not share. 
O! actor dove, we know thy sweet 
deceit. Thou sham of arms bereft; 
thou widow of one dry eye, with t’other 
roving for a comforter; thou male 
with female voice and gentle wile, 
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Aye! pat thy fat side with a crafty 
wing and bow thy shapely head in mock 
humility—all’s fair in love. But that 
same wing can whistle to arrow flight, 
and strike full lustily should swearing 
trooper squirrel thrust his bold nose 
above the twig-wove platform where 
two white eggs lie. A rasping jar—a 
cymbal lightly clashed ; a form of steel 
and bronze o’erlaid on jet, a heavy 
flight, a gleam of an eye like a diamond 
flashing from its kindred coal; a tail 
awry which seems to drag like an idle 
oar—the grackle. From an _ unseen 
meadow above floats a sound as though 
some sprite had stolen a string of gold 
and silver bells and was madly racing 
hither and thither from keen pursuit. 
But let us leave the bobolinks, their 
neighbours the larks and sparrows ; 
the orioles, thrushes, catbirds, warblers, 
finches, climbers, and what not. The 
air is vibrant with their voices, but we 
are not a-birding to-day. Here is the 
spot, it is the hour, and Don and I are 
the people. A log— 


Half sunk in the slimy wave, 

Rots slowly away in its living grave, 

And the green moss creeps o’er its dull 
decay 

Hiding the mouldering dust away 

Like the hand that plants o’er the 
tomb the flower 

Or the ivy that mantles the fallen tower. 


Don is all silent expectancy as the 
canoe is drawn up and the tackle 
adjusted. Next to actual shooting he 
loves fishing, and he sits with wrinkled 
forehead in such patience as he can 
muster. I decide to try minnow first, 
and while I am arranging the bait there 
comes a sudden splash as though from 
somewhere a brick had fallen. Out of 
the tail of one eye I see a shiner skip 
over the surface from the immediate 
vicinity of a heavy swirl. Good 
enough! It’s minnow he’s after, so 


the bait is right anyhow. Inamoment 
my minnow is out far beyond the 
ripple and coming in with a wavering 
motion produced by slightly shaking 
the rod. But the cast is a blank. 
Another, too, fails, so I study for a 
moment. The fish is under that log is 
the decision; so the minnow is cast 
perilously near the shelter. Another 
failure. At this moment I notice 
something. Looking from the dense 
shadow toward the sunlit outer water, 
I mark an unsuspected snag some 
yards to one side. Perhaps he’s there, 
I think, as the minnow“again goes out. 
Still no result. Now comes the advan- 
tage of a variety of baits. A crayfish 
is impaled, and at once there’s a sharp 
strike and the rod arches. A moment’s 
feel of things proves that whatever is 
on the hook it is no black bass. A 
brief struggle, and a square built rock 
bass comes to the surface. Don is 
dancing with excitement, but a word 
sends him down. His time is not yet. 
The big-eyed captive is promptly killed, 
then the pipe is lit, the water mean- 
while getting a,few moments’ rest— 
always a wise plan. As I hook a cray- 
fish by passing the barb through the 
mouth and out through the tail (which 
gives the natural curve’ and insures 
the bait going downwards tail first ; 
as it should) the same bait serves twice, 
it having slipped up the gimp out of the 
way. But it fails. Another bait is 
wanted, so I climbed the bank and find 
a half-rotten log. To heave this over 
is the work of a moment, and as the 
fragments fall apart three or four fat 
white grubs are revealed. I impale one 
of these and cast it to the edge of the 
shadowed water. Whether the bait 
is actually pitched into a bass’s mouth 
is problematical. It certainly looks 
that way. A strike so savage as to 
make me fairly jump, and the fight is 
on. This is the best of the bass! 
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With a rush he goes for his lair, and 
with a twitch I plant the steel and feel 
it take hold. A second’s breathless 
pause, and then the royal fellow realises 
what has happened. Whiz! and he 
is away like an arrow, while the silk 
hums through the guides, and the reel 
voices a startled shriek. Well I know 
there is no fray anywhere, so gradually 
the check is put on. Tense as wire 
stands the silken tether, while the rod 
arches till it seems as if something 
surely must give way. Five anxious 
seconds—then whish! up he comes 
fairly into the sunshine. A gleam of 
bronzy mail, a bristle of angry fins, a 
patter of falling drops, and plunk !— 
he has gone. But not far. Wise man 
never coerced fish like this, so instinc- 
tively I ease him down and he is away 
upon his second run. A fierce zigzag- 
ging, a worrying, backward pulling, a 
vain effort to bore to the log below, 
another dash, then up he comes again. 

Have you seen him—the length and 
the breadth and the mad of him ?— 
The dog is a picture. He stands 
trembling with excitement, his blazing 
eyes following every movement. As 
the fish leaps he stiffens in every fibre ; 
as it falls back his muscles slacken to 
the fear that the prize is lost. Heart 
and soul he is with his master in a 
game he cannot fathom, and he can 
barely contain himself. A leap and a 
grab might help, but he has not been 
called upon, so he suffers and whimpers 
and dances in an agony of uncertainty. 
But the headlong scrimmage slackens 
to an obstinate resistance. ‘“‘ You’ve 
asked for it, you beauty; now you'll 
get it,” I mutter as I shake him up. 
One minute of doubt, and slowly, 
proudly, like the king he is, he yields, 
and a white ray flashes from his snowy 
belly. 

A low cluck electrifies the dog—’tis 
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a well-understood signal. With a visi- 
ble effort he restrains his impulse to 
rush, and steadily marches to the water 
and in up to his shoulders. Cautiously 
the fish is towed within his reach, and 
wise from a previous experience with 
fins, he grips it by the belly and care- 
fully bears it ashore. Is he proud ? 
Does he understand ? Look at him! 
He has waited long for this, the 
crowning moment, and as the released 
victim flip-flaps in the grass, he dances 
an accompaniment of quadrupedal joy 
unmeasured. Then he shakes himself, 
takes a roll,-and comes twisting and 
mincing, with deep, gusty breaths, 
which say as plainly as words, “ We 
caught that bass! ”’ 

There were other battles and other 
triumphs—five more in all—but let the 
one suffice. Great fish they were, too ; 
as they tugged their cord which bound 
them in a shadowed nook. But only halt 
adozen ? Aye! Why more? Two for 
friends, three for home, and room for 
one inside. A tiny fire mid the green, 
a lounge and a smoke on a scented 
couch, a search of a thicket for informa- 
tion of interest to man and dog; then 
hey, for the chase of the paling west 
into the evening land. Let the fragrant 
shadows creep, who cares? The bow 
is singing a foaming lullaby, the craft 
is skimming o’er liquid gold, the white 
puffs swiftly float astern; ‘tis well, 
my lords! 

But your feet are wet !—who cares ? 
Your breeches are all green from grass 
and moss! What of it—it’s what 
they’re for—who cares? But you 
haven’t done a stroke of work to-day ! 
Who cares? But there’s the garden 
patch not dug yet! Who cares ? 
That big, fan-tailed bass weighs plump 
five pounds—goldfish wouldn’t buy 
forgiveness like that fellow! Do you 
understand ? 
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By ROBERT BARR 


I always like to come 

A Pocket upona tolerably unknown 
Railway. line of railway, which 
runs nowhere in particu- 

lar, and takes its time in dawdling 
through the country. These are many 
single line routes, operated under 
the old fashioned flag system, or 
perhaps I ought to say, the staff 
system. I don’t quite understand how 
this works, but I see the station master 
hand up the staff of office to the 
engineer, and then the engineer toots 
his whistle, and we jog slowly along. 
It is my impression that we cannot 
move unless the engineer possesses this 
staff, and of course there can be no 
collision, for if there is only one staff 
as I suspect, only one train can be in 
motion on the line at a time. This 
staff is literally the staff of life, for it 
guarantees the safety of the train. The 
passenger who follows the staff must 
not expect any record-breaking run, 


for those branches which use the staff 
are, as it were, but backwaters of the 
great river of traffic. The rail- 
way I patronized on the occasion of 
which I write runs from Alton to 
Fareham, in the county of Hampshire, 
and is a nice little pocket line just a 
trifle over twenty-five miles long, and 
the lightning express does the business 
from end to end in about forty-six 
minutes, stopping at every station. 
There are just five stations on the 
road, and just five trains running each 
way, with an average of two or three 
hours between each train, so an ener- 
getic man, beginning at Alton at g.5 in 
the morning, can have two or three 
hours at each little village, pick up a 
new train every time, and finally land 
at Farehamat 7.48 in time for dinner. 
He will thus have exhausted all the 
stations, all the trains, and himself. 
Right outside of Alton station is a 
remarkable little cottage that houses a 
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gardener. The cottage is about the 
smallest in Hampshire, and yet is built 
of the largest stones that can be found 
in that county. It looks as if the 
builder had gathered stones to emulate 
the great pyramid, but changed his 
mind and erected a cottage. The 
stones have been deliberately placed 
anyhow, as one might say, and give 
the small dwelling a rugged, Matter- 
horn appearance which I commend to 
all those who are thinking of putting 
up a week-end bungalow. 


Inquiring of a passer- 

An by concerning the owner 

Old time of this unique edifice, I 
Paper Maker learned that it belonged 
to Mr. Spicer, and then 

my informant, waving his right hand 
north of the railway towards a large 
mansion, said that that was Mr. 
Spicer’s residence, and waving his left 
hand, south of the railway to a huge 
block of mills, remarked that there 
Spicer’s celebrated paper was made. 
This interested me exceedingly, for I 
myself have had things printed on 
Spicer papers, but never before did I 
behold their place of origin. [ remem- 
ber incidents which have been told me 
regarding the original Spicer who laid 
the foundations of the business which 
has now culminated in this imposing 
pile. I don’t mean the cottage, but 
the mills. It seems that this ancient 
Spicer was an autocrat, who made 
paper just when he jolly well pleased. 
If a publisher desired paper for a book, 
he was wise to be mighty civil to old 
Spicer, and even then he wasn’t sure of 
getting the article if Spicer didn’t 
happen to like the cut of his jib. I 
don’t know why this ancient Mr. 
Spicer held that practical monopoly of 
the book paper business, for paper had 
been made first at Hertford, then at 
Dartford some hundreds of years before 
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Spicer started at Alton. The rhyming 
of Hertford with Dartford as the first 
two places in England where paper 
was made seems to indicate that 
much of it was to be used for books of 
poetry. However, if Oliver Goldsmith, 
or whoever happened to be writing at 
the time Spicer was making paper, 
wished to produce a book of a certain 
size, he couldn’t do it unless Spicer 
was willing, which he seldom was. 
Spicer taught an author his place in 
this world. When he had finished the 
making of a batch of papers, he loaded 
his slow-going waggons, for there was 
no London and South Western Railway 
in those days, and caused these wains 
to go a-jogging on towards the metro- 
polis, nearly fifty miles away. Then, 
after a while, Spicer bestrode his good 
horse and started in pursuit, catching 
up to his possessions of waggons as 
they entered London. Spicer made 
papers in sizes to please himself, and 
after his waggons reached the town, 
publishers breathlessly inquired the 
measurements, and then they knew 
what shaped books they would be able 
to produce during the coming six 
months. When the loads were sold, 
Spicer shovelled the gold into his 
saddle-bags, and departed for Alton. 
I understand that on several occasions 
masked highwaymen on the _ lonely 
heaths between London and Hampshire, 
endeavoured to share in the profits of 
the paper trade, but on each occasion 
the robbers scuttled empty away, 
bitterly regretting that a harsh fate 
had caused them to encounter the 
paper-maker on one of his semi-annual 
trips. If Spicer cared anything for 
fame, and actually despised literary 
men, as has been said, there is a lesson 
for his ghost if it should revisit the 
scene of his former activity. The name 
board of the station almost adjoining 
the mills does not say ‘‘ ALTON. Stop 
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here for Spicer’s,” but if the ghost were 
to journey five miles down the little 
line I speak of, it would see on the 
name board of the station: ‘ Tisted 
for Selborne.” Now Selborne would 
be utterly unknown in this world had 
it not been for a quiet literary man 
named Gilbert White, who wrote of 
the little things he cared about in and 
around that quiet secluded hamlet. 


It is said that the King, 


Over the being asked who he would 
Hillsto rather be were he not 
Selborne. Edward VII., replied that 


| he would prefer to be his 
nephew, William of Germany. If lI 
were given my choice it would not 
head me into a royal palace at all, not 
even that of Tsarskoe Selo. I should 
like to be able to write of nature as did 
White, of Selborne, or Richard 
Jeffries ; to write of travel as did 
Borrow or Kinglake ; to write humour 
like that of Charles Lamb or Washing- 
ton Irving ; to write as tersely as did 
Ruskin or Thoreau, and then in addi- 
tion to these modest gifts, I should 
want a comfortable steady income large 
enough to let me live in town or 
country in comfort, or to travel abroad, 
this income emanating from consols, 
for preference. The man who possesses 
an adequate income independent of his 
own efforts, ought to be happy. 
Gilbert White was one of a distin- 
guished coterie who were able to write, 
and not compelled by necessity to do 
so. White was offered several rich 
livings, all of which he refused, and 
never could he be lured from his quiet 
little Hampshire village. His letters 
to his friends, written doubtless with 
no thought of publication, when 
placed together in a volume, made one 
of the most celebrated books in the 
world. The whole of the White family 
scems to have dabbled more or less in 


natural history. Gilbert’s brother 
Thomas first amassed a fortune as a 
wholesale ironmonger in London, then 
devoted himself to literary pursuits, 
giving special attention to Meteorology 
and Natural History. The same sub- 
jects interested John, who had been a 
Vicar in Lancashire, and afterwards 
lived in Gibraltar. Harry also belonged 
to the Church, being Rector of Fyfield, 
in Hampshire, and he made a series of 
meteorological observations. Then to 
round up everything, Benjamin was a 
publisher in London, who issued books 
on Natural History. In a _ volume 
which I possess, published by Benjamin 
White in 1793, I notice that he is 
associated in Fleet Street with John 
White, who I suppose was his son, for so 
far as I can learn, his brother John had 
nothing to do with publishing. 
The first forty-three 
Thomas letters in White’s ‘‘Nat- 
Pennant. ural History of Selborne”’ 
were addressed to Thomas 
Pennant, who was another of those 
delightfully situated literary men with 
an income. I cannot discover whether 
Pennant ever journeyed over the road I 
took to visit Selborne, but if he did he 
travelled differently. He was accus- 
tomed to make his journeys on horse- 
back, and by his side rode Moses 
Griffiths. Now I tramped with a 
modern camera slung over my shoulder, 
but Pennant’s camera rode a_ horse. 
Pennant found Moses Griffiths a poor 
Welsh lad who could barely read and 
write. He taught him drawing, and 
afterwards engraving on steel, so these 
two jogged along together, Griffiths 
being, so to speak, Thomas Pennant’s 
camera. Pennant frequently refers to 
this young man as a treasure, and such 
indeed he was. I have bought all the 
Pennant’s books that I can pick up, 
and thus have become possessed of 
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Moses Griffiths’ handiwork. In Pen- 
nant’s ‘‘ Literary Life,’ written by 
himself, the book I refer to as being 
published by Benjamin and John 
White, there is a steel engraving of 
Fountains Abbey done by Moses 
Griffiths, which to my mind is the 
most beautiful steel engraving I 
ever saw. 

I can find norecord of Gilbert White 
and Thomas Pennant having met, yet 
it would seem that they must have 
done so. Pennant wandered to the 
north and the south of him, to the east 
and the west of him, coming as near 
Selborne as Reading on the north, and 
Havant on the south, so I imagine that 
at one time or another he must have 
turned his horse’s head north or south 
to Selborne. The two men were as 
different as possible, White staying 
closely at home, Pennant gadding all 
about the place, over on the Continent, 
to the furthermost parts of Scotland, 
through Wales, and up and down 
England, gossiping, collecting all sorts 
of information, and industriously set- 
ting it down, publishing book after 
book, each volume illustrated by the 
faithful Moses Griffiths. He seems to 
have been an innocent sort of man, 
who would swallow almost any story 
he heard, and so his books are rather 
evidences of industry than of accurate 
information. But those old volumes 
of Pennant’s travels are a delight from 
many points of view. The old hand- 
made paper has become during all the 
years as fine and soft as silk. Perhaps 
time works this on all hand-made 
paper, and it may be that the passing 
years will mitigate the harsh, starched 
shirt-front effect of the celebrated 
Kelmscott books, for instance. 

Thomas Pennant was a married man, 
yet he rarely seems to have stayed at 
home. Gilbert White was a bachelor 
all his life, and never roamed far from 
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Selborne. Are we to. judge from this 
then that marriage was a failure in 
those days? I rather think not. 
Pennant appears to have been an 
affectionate creature, gentle, innocent, 
and gullible, a sort of mild Paul Pry 
so far as antiquities were concerned, 
and extremely fond of horseback riding. 
Writing about the year 1760, he says: 

‘‘T had married a most amiable 
woman, and I vainly thought my 
happiness would have been permanent, 
and that I never should have been 
called again from my retirement to 
amuse myself in town.” 

I surmise that his first wife died 
young, and perhaps that set Thomas, 
who was a considerable landlord and a 
magistrate in his district, to travelling. 
Later he writes :— 

‘“Ever since the year 1777 I had 
quite lost my spiit of rambling. 
Another happy nuptial connection 
suppressed every desire to leave my 
fireside, but in the spring of this year 
was induced once more to resume my 
journeys,” but after this renewal he 
adds later on :— | 

‘“To myself it was a painful one. 
Long absence from my family was so 
new to me that I may safely say it 
cast an anxiety over the whole 
journey.” 

I suspect that the horse was the 
reason of one man’s rambling and the 
other’s staying at home. Pennant 
would never ride in a carriage if 
he could help it. He looked upon 
a carriage as the beginning of the last 
stage, and ever regarded it as an un- 
necessary luxury. Gilbert Whute on 
the other hand, was a quiet, easy-going 
pedestrian. One of his letters to 
Pennant is a poem, entitled ‘‘ The 
Naturalist’s Summer Evening Walk.” 
Walks in that district would not carry 
him far. I was told by the station 
master that the road from Tisted to 
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Selborne was three miles, but a longer 
three miles, up hill and down dalc, I 
have seldom encountered. I notice that 
William Cobbett, who was on horseback 
and therefore might not have bcen 
expected to find the way so lengthy as 
I did on foot, sets the distance at four 
miles, and I think the old time writer 
is more correct than the modern station 
master. 


I imagine that the 


The group, of whom Gilbert 
Selborne White became the most 
Group. celebrated, formed a very 


delightful, appreciative, 
mutual admiration society, where the 
talk was always kind, and _ where 
criticism had lost its sting. Of course, 
it was not to be expected that 
naturalists should invariably agree as 
to the results of their observations. 
Thomas Pennant, for instance, held 
theories regarding the migration of 
birds which Daines Barrington was 
extremely sceptical about, while 
Gilbert White did not pretend to 
know, although he lovingly fancied that 
the birds which delighted him in 
summer had not left the country in the 
winter, but remained hidden and still 
near him in his’ woodland walks, 
although he could not see them. It 1s 
to Daines Barrington, a man of 
considerable talent and ‘‘ honourable 
birth,” as his biographer takes pains 
to note, that the letters were written 
which form the second section of 
White’s famous book. Barrington 
considered White well-read, ingenious 
and observant. 

There was one man, William Cobbett 
by name, cantering this circuit whom 
I should have liked to see charge this 
select commando. Here was a rider 
indeed—a horseman after Pennant’s 
own heart, and a writer, too, even more 
voluminous than Thomas himself; but 


whether Pennant, White, Barrington, 
and the rest would have welcomed this 
rough rider, I very much doubt. He 
was a hater of parsons, so White would 
have stood very little chance with 
him; he was a hater of landlords, 
and Pennant would probably have 
come under his lash. The Selborne 
circle was composed of university men, 
courteous and refined ; William Cob- 
bett was a peasant’s son, who had 
given himself whatever education he 
possessed. His home was some eigh- 
teen miles as the crow flies, or twenty- 
five as the cow wanders, south-west of 
Selborne, and we will visit it together 
if you are not frightened by the rain 
which will overtake us halfway between 
Wickham and Botley. 

There could scarcely be a greater 
contrast between two men than that 
which divided Gilbert White and 
William Cobbett : the one scholarly, 
self-effacing, retiring; the other loud, 
boisterous, vulgar, supremely con- 
ceited, yet powerful; the parson ap- 
preciated by the learned; the dema- 
gogue appealing to the unlettered. 
The parson loved by the few; the 
politician uproariously adored by the 
multitude. The one with timorous 
lack of confidence shrinking from any 
honours that were offered to him, 
preferring his own peaceful little village, 
shy as the birds he so affectionately 
studied ; the other crashing his way 
to eminence with the club of Hercules, 
brutally beating down whoever opposed 
him. The one with a considerable in- 
come writing slow and well considered 
letters to his friends; the other ever 
in the grasp of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment reeling off ream after ream of 
copy with the speed of an electric type- 
writer. The one living secluded and 
dying practically unknown, his fame 
to come after him ; the other bellowing 
in the forefront of the world, imprisoned 
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by the so-called free Republic of 
America, imprisoned by what he termed 
the despotism of England, forced to 
fly from the United States to England 
because of his violent language, and 
for the same reason again forced to fly 
from England to America; the stormy 
petrel of his time, and yet those two 
men were kindred spirits in their appre- 
ciation of nature, in their love of the 
sweet scenery of Surrey, Hampshire, 
and Sussex, in their keen enjoyment of 
all that this earth produces, in the 
change of the seasons, in the songs of 
the birds, in the flower and in the leaf, 
in woodland, farm, and garden. 


As I tramped along the road 

Cobbett. between Tisted and Selborne, 
I wondered if chance had ever 

brought this strenuous horseman and 
this leisurely pedestrian face to face. 
The meeting was possible, but not 
probable. William Cobbett was twenty- 
seven years old when Gilbert White 
died, but when William Cobbett was 
twenty-seven he did not own a horse. 
I have computed that Cobbett was 
more than fifty years old before he ever 
heard of Gilbert White. In that sec- 


tion of ‘“‘ Rural Rides,”’ written in 1822, 


he says :— 

“In going from Hawkley to Great- 
ham, the man who went to show me 
the way told me at a certain part— 
“That road goes to Selborne.’ That 
put me in mind of a book which was 
once recommended to me, but which I 
never saw, entitled, ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of Selborne,’ or something 
of that sort, written, I think, by a 
parson of the name of White, brother 
of Mr. White, so long a bookseller in 
Fleet Street. This parson had, I think, 
the living of the parish of Selborne. 
The book was mentioned to me as a 
work of great curiosity and interest. 
I shall certainly read this book if I 
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can get it. By the bye, if all the 
parsons had for the last thirty years 
employed their spare time in writing 
the histories of their several parishes, 
instead of living, as many of them 
have, in pursuits that I need not here 
name, neither their situation, nor that 
of their flocks, would perhaps have 
been the worse for it at this day.” 

This last remark is about the least 
harsh thing Cobbett had ever written 
of parsons. The influence of Gilbert 
White was already unconsciously com- 
ing over him. This “ Rural Ride,” 
like the others, was _ published in 
Cobbett’s paper, the Weekly Register, 
and somebody sent him White’s 
‘* Selborne,” and in the August of the 
next year we find the gentle Gilbert 
White drawing the tempestuous Cob- 
bett to the shrine, as he has drawn so 
many others. On August 7th, 1823, 
Cobbett writes his “ Rural Ride” in 
the public-house at Selborne. 

“At Tisted I crossed the turnpike 
road and entered a lane, which at the 
end of about four miles brought me to 
this village of Selborne. My readers 
will recollect that I mentioned this 
hamlet when I was giving an account 
of Hawkley last fall. I was desirous 
of seeing this village, about which I 
have read in the book of Mr. White, and 
which a reader has been so good as to 
send me. The village of Selborne is 
precisely what it is described by Mr. 
White, a straggling, irregular street, 
bearing all the marks of great antiquity 
and showing from its lanes and its 
vicinage generally that it was once a 
very considerable place. I went to 
look at the spot where Mr. White sup- 
poses a convent formerly stood. It 
is very beautiful. Nothing can sur- 
pass in beauty these dells and hillocks 
and hangers, which last are so steep 


that it is impossible to ascend them 


except by means of a serpentine path.”’ 
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Selborne was three miles, but a longer 
three miles, up hill and down dale, I 
have seldom encountered. I notice that 
William Cobbett, who was on horseback 
and therefore might not have bcen 
expected to find the way so lengthy as 
I did on foot, sets the distance at four 
miles, and I think the old time writer 
is more correct than the modern station 
master. 


I imagine that the 


The group, of whom Gilbert 
Selborne White became the most 
Group. celebrated, formed a very 


delightful, appreciative, 
mutual admiration society, where the 
talk was always kind, and  whcre 
criticism had lost its sting. Of course, 
it was not to be expected that 
naturalists should invariably agree as 
to the results of their observations. 
Thomas Pennant, for instance, held 
theories regarding the migration of 
birds which Daines Barrington was 
extremely sceptical about, while 
Gilbert White did not pretend to 
know, although he lovingly fancied that 
the birds which delighted him in 
summer had not left the country in the 
winter, but remained hidden and still 
near him in his woodland walks, 
although he could not see them. It is 
to Daines Barrington, a man of 
considerable talent and ‘honourable 
birth,’ as hjs biographer takes pains 
to note, that the letters were written 
which form the second section of 
White’s famous book. Barrington 
considered White well-read, ingenious 
and observant. 

There was one man, William Cobbctt 
by name, cantering this circuit whom 
I should have liked to see charge this 
select commando. Here was a rider 
indeed—a horseman after Pennant’s 
own heart, and a writer, too, even more 
voluminous than Thomas himsclf; but 


whether Pennant, White, Barrington, 
and the rest would have welcomed this 
rough rider, I very much doubt. He 
was a hater of parsons, so White would 
have: stood very little chance with 
him; he was a hater of landlords, 
and Pennant would probably have 
come under his lash. The Selborne 
circle was composed of university men, 
courteous and refined; William Cob- 
bett was a peasant’s son, who had 
given himself whatever education he 
possessed. His home was some eigh- 
teen miles as the crow flies, or twenty- 
five as the cow wanders, south-west of 
Selborne, and we will visit it together 
if you are not frightened by the rain 
which will overtake us halfway between 
Wickham and Botley. 

There could scarcely be a greater 
contrast between two men than that 
which divided Gilbert White and 
William Cobbett : the one scholarly, 
self-effacing, retiring; the other loud, 
boisterous, vulgar, supremely con- 
ceited, yet powerful; the parson ap- 
preciated by the learned; the dema- 
gogue appealing to the unlettered. 
The parson loved by the few; the 
politician uproariously adored by the 
multitude. The one with timorous 
lack of confidence shrinking from any 
honours that were offered to him, 
preferring his own peaceful little village, 
shy as the birds he so affectionatcly 
studied ; the other crashing his way 
to eminence with the club of Hercules, 
brutally beating down whoever opposed 
him. The one with a considerable in- 
come writing slow and well considered 
letters to his friends; the other ever 
in the grasp of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment reeling off ream after ream of 
copy with the speed of an electric type- 
writer. The one living secluded and 
dying practically unknown, his fame 
to come after him ; the other bellowing 
in the forefront of the world, imprisoned 
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by the so-called free Republic of 
America, imprisoned by what he termed 
the despotism of England, forced to 
fly from the United States to England 
because of his violent language, and 
for the same reason again forced to fly 
from England to America ; the stormy 
petrel of his time, and yet those two 
men were kindred spirits in their appre- 
ciation of nature, in their love of the 
sweet scenery of Surrey, Hampshire, 
and Sussex, in their keen enjoyment of 
all that this earth produces, in the 
change of the seasons, in the songs of 
the birds, in the flower and in the leaf, 
in woodland, farm, and garden. 


As I tramped along the road 
Cobbett. between Tisted and Selborne, 
I wondered if chance had ever 
brought this strenuous horseman and 
this leisurely pedestrian face to face. 
The meeting was possible, but not 
probable. William Cobbett was twenty- 
seven years old when Gilbert White 
died, but when William Cobbett was 
twenty-seven he did not own a horse. 
I have computed that Cobbett was 
more than fifty years old before he ever 
heard of Gilbert White. In that sec- 
tion of “‘ Rural Rides,”’ written in 1822, 
he says :— 

“In going from Hawkley to Great- 
ham, the man who went to show me 
the way told me at a certain part— 
‘That road goes to Selborne.’ That 
put me in mind of a book which was 
once recommended to me, but which I 
never saw, entitled, ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of Selborne,’ or something 
of that sort, written, I think, by a 
parson of the name of White, brother 
of Mr. White, so long a bookseller in 
Fleet Street. This parson had, I think, 
the living of the parish of Selborne. 
The book was mentioned to me as a 
work of great curiosity and interest. 
I shall certainly read this book if I 
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can get it. By the bye, if all the 
parsons had for the last thirty years 
employed their spare time in writing 
the histories of their several parishes, 
instead of living, as many of them 
have, in pursuits that I need not here 
name, neither their situation, nor that 
of their flocks, would perhaps have 
been the worse for it at this day.” 

This last remark is about the least 
harsh thing Cobbett had ever written 
of parsons. The influence of Gilbert 
White was already unconsciously com- 
ing over him. This “ Rural Ride,” 
like the others, was _ published in 
Cobbett’s paper, the Weekly Register, 
and somebody sent him  White’s 
‘* Selborne,” and in the August of the 
next year we find the gentle Gilbert 
White drawing the tempestuous Cob- 
bett to the shrine, as he has drawn so 
many others. On August 7th, 1823, 
Cobbett writes his “‘ Rural Ride” in 
the public-house at Selborne. 

“At Tisted I crossed the turnpike 
road and entered a lane, which at the 
end of about four miles brought me to 
this village of Selborne. My readers 
will recollect that I mentioned this 
hamlet when I was giving an account 
of Hawkley last fall. I was desirous 
of seeing this village, about which I 
have read in the book of Mr. White, and 
which a reader has been so good as to 
send me. The village of Selborne is 
precisely what it is described by Mr. 
White, a straggling, irregular street, 
bearing all the marks of great antiquity 
and showing from its lanes and its 
vicinage generally that it was once a 
very considerable place. I went to 
look at the spot where Mr. White sup- 
poses a convent formerly stood. It 
is very beautiful. Nothing can sur- 
pass in beauty these dells and hillocks 
and hangers, which last are so steep 


that it is impossible to ascend them 


except by means of a serpentine path.” 
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Cobbett goes on to tell how his land- 
lady here in Selborne, while he is 
writing his notes, is getting him a 
rasher of bacon, and has already 
covered the table with a nice clean 
cloth, but even here the parson-hater 
tries to make out that all parsons are 
not so harmless as was Gilbert White. 

“*As I was coming into this village 
I said to a farmer who was standing 
in his gateway, that people ought to 
be happy here, where God had done 
everything for them. His answer was 
that he did not believe that there was 
a more unhappy place in England for 
that there were always quarrels of some 
sort or another going on. This made 
me call to mind the King’s proclamation 
relative to a reward for discovering the 
person who had recently shot at the 
parson of this village. This parson’s 
name is Cobbold, and it really appears 
that there was a shot fired through his 
window. He has had lawsuits with 
the people, and I fancy it was these to 
which the farmer alluded.” 

And now let us get on to Botley 
village, where Cobbett himself lived. 
The railway takes one to Wickham, and 


from there it is either four miles or 
four and a half to Botley. The mile- 
stones and the finger-posts have a 
continual wrangle about it. 

One says at Wickham village four 
and a half, the other four miles, and 
so they quarrel every time you come to 
a milestone and a finger-post the whole 
way. 

A Wickham person told me the road 
was straight, and that I would meet 
but one hill. After numbering sixteen 
hills I quit counting, and the road is 
as crooked as the Thames. Then the 


rain came on. 


At an inn of Botley, while I dried my 
coat, I inquired for the house in which 
Cobbett had lived. The landlord did 
not know, but asked if I meant Mr. 
Cobbett the brewer. No; Cobbett the 
writer and Member of Parliament. 
The landlord assured me there was no 
Member of Parliament named Cobbett 
in that district, but if I meant the 
brewer 


The tap-roobm was filled with the 
kind of men Cobbett had fought for, 
but none of them had ever heard of 
him. Such is fame! 
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Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


ADY PATRICIA MAYFIELD 
| was ennut. She sat alone on 
the chintz-covered ottoman in 
her boudoir, gazing disconso- 
lately into the green spaces of St. 
James’s Park. It was all very fresh 
and peaceful, the quiet being broken 
only by the footsteps of an _ occa- 
sional passer-by or the distant 
rumble of a coach as it rattled over 
the cobbles. 

It was far too peaceful to Lady 
Patricia’s mind, for not only was 
the park well-nigh deserted, but 
the whole of London itself was desti- 
tute of the society for which her 
ladyship longed. Everyone, who was 
anyone, had whirled off to Bath or the 
Wells, and in many cases to their 
country houses. The routs, dinners, 
and ridottos, evenings at Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall, nights at the theatre 
and opera, all these were past, remain- 
ing only in Lady Patricia’s pretty little 
head as a dazzling dream. Everyone 
of ton—as she had confided to her 
cousin Lucy only that morning in a 
lengthy letter—had shut up their 
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houses, and flown from town, while 
she, who had been called the belle of 
the season, was forced to remain in 
attendance on her mother, who had 
been inconsiderate enough to catch a 
chill the day previous to their depar- 
ture for Bath. 

To add to her annoyance at being 
constrained to remain in town, Lady 
Patricia was both angry and desperate 
over her love affairs. Since her first 
appearance in London at the com- 
mencement of the season she had been 
surrounded by a throng of ardent 
suitors, but to one and all she had been 
cold and haughty. Sir Rupert Fair- 
hurst, a penniless baronet, to whom 
she was secretly engaged, who although 
the elder son of the rich old Earl of 
Barford, was generally recognised as 
disinherited in favour of his younger 
brother. 

Patricia was expecting Sir Rupert 
at this very moment, it being an 
excellent time for an interview as 
Lady Anne was confined to her room. 

** Where can he be ?”’ she cried pet- 
tishly, as she sat waiting and becoming 
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more impatient every instant; “late 
this morning and completely absent 
yesterday. Sir Rupert, you are grow- 
ing sadly remiss!” 

The gilded time-piece on the mantel- 
shelf struck the half-hour. 

‘Thirty minutes after the hour,” 
continued Patricia frowning; “ eigh- 
teen hundred seconds. La, ’tis mon- 
strous! I am becoming more enraged 
every moment. I declare, ‘tis in- 
famous! Eighteen hundred seconds 
past the appointed time. Ah, at last !”’ 
she exclaimed, as she saw Sir Rupert 
hurrying down the street. 

In a flash she decided to receive him 
coolly, and drawing back from the 
window she rose from the ottoman, 
and seating herself in a deep winged 
chair, arranged the folds of her flowered 
silk gown becomingly, and_ picking 
from a small table at her side the 
latest romance she began reading in- 
terestedly. A moment later Sambo, 
Lady Anne’s black page, announced, 
‘Sir Rupert Fairhurst.” 

Lady Patricia half-closed her book 
as if loth to leave it, responding to Sir 
Rupert’s low bow merely by a slight 
inclination of her head. 

“I fear,” he began, “I am behind 
time ; but, dearest, there was important 
business both yesterday and_ this 
morning 4 

“The matter of half-an-hour is no- 
thing,’’ Patricia interposed ; “‘ indeed, 
to confess the truth, I was so vastly 
entertained by this romance that your 
coming ’scaped my memory. In fact, I 
was about to ask if you would excuse me 
finishing this chapter. The heroine is 
at the point of marrying a highway- 
man.’ She raised the book to her 
eyes and continued reading. 

Sir Rupert bit his lip, and, moving 
to the window, gazed out as disconso- 
lately as Patricia had done. Twice he 
opened his lips to explain his absence of 
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yesterday, and the cause of his tardiness 
that morning, but each time the silence 
of the room and the smooth breathing 
of the absorbed reader seemed to freeze 
the words before he spoke them. The 
minutes ticked by, and he remained 
silent. 

Meanwhile her ladyship perused the 
romance with prodigious interest, 
which, in truth, previous to Sir Rupert’s 
arrival she had found exceedingly 
dull. 

Suddenly he wheeled round. 

‘‘ Lady Patty,” he beseeched. 

*’ Yes, Sir Rupert,” replied she, with- 
out raising her eyes. 

The reproof was biting, but he per- 
sisted. 

‘‘ Lady Patricia, I have news.” 

“Indeed! Pray excuse me a 
moment longer. The heroine is now 
married.” 

Again silence. 

At length Patricia, unable to cope 
with her curiosity, closed the book with 
a sigh and looked up. 

“Has the rogue been killed?” 
asked Sir Rupert, with well assumed 
interest. 

‘ The highwayman is no more rogue 
than the hero, and a vastly more 
amusing fellow to boot ; and though at 
the commencement the bride was 
given out to be greatly enamoured of 
the weak, outwitted gentleman, Sir 
Gilbert Grayson, I verily believe the 
insincere little baggage will transpose 
her affections to this gallant thief. I 
think it is only natural.” 

‘“Such is woman,’’ commented Sir 
Rupert, smiling. 

‘*So man makes her.” 

“I trust Lady Anne is recovering ? ” 

‘Your solicitude is charming,” 
answered Patricia coldly. ‘‘ She passed 
an excellent night, and if there is no 
relapse we shall leave town in a day 
or su. I am dying for a change.”’ 
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“Gad! you will be welcome at 
Bath,” cried Sir Rupert ecstatically. 

“T hope, at any rate, I shall not be 
unwelcome,” said she, nipping sharply 
his clumsy compliment. Poor Sir 
Rupert looked really very wretched. 
She would give him a chance presently, 
and satisfy her curiosity. ‘“‘ And the 
news ?”’- 

Instantly her lover quixotically de- 
termined to wait a 
moment also. 

“ That now famous 
gentleman of the 
road, Dick Taylor, 
has robbed and al- 
most murdered the 
Duchess of Stratford 
on the Bath Road,” 
he began calmly 

Lady Patricia 
started. ““And we 
have to travel along 
it only next week! 
We must obtain an 
escort. Perhaps you 
will be one of the 
party ?” 

Sir Rupert stam- 
mered. ‘“‘I—I fear 
I shall be unable, 
as I am _ leaving 
town to-morrow on 
important business, 
much as [ " 

‘* Of course, I quite 
understand,” broke 
in Patricia icily. 

He moved from 
the window utterly 
nonplussed, but  re- 
solved to discover 
the reason of her 
annoyance. 

“In what have 
I offended?” he 
began. 

‘*—In nothing,” she 
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interposed quietly. “‘I trust we shall 
always remain the best of friends.” 

‘“No more? Is this the end?” 

‘“Of what ? I fail to understand,” 
she said haughtily. 

Sir Rupert bowed and turned on his 
heel. He had reached the door when 
he was arrested by Lady Patricia calling 
his name. 

‘Sir Rupert !” 


“LADY PATRICIA MAYFIELD WAS e727." 
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Hastily he turned and came towards 
her. 

“Lady Patricia ? ” 

“Tt is only that I advise you to read 
that romance. ’Tis vastly entertain- 
ing,” she said, smiling brilliantly. 


‘““T will not fail to do so,” he an- 
swered slowly. 
Once in the street he paused ; then, 


with an impatient exclamation, he 
hurried towards the lodging of some 
half-dozen of his friends. 

Meanwhile Lady Patricia lay sobbing 
at her foolishness on the ottoman in 
her white and gold boudoir. 


* * x * * 


With a clatter of hoofs four gaily 
dressed gentlemen pulled up _ their 
hoises before the mansion of Lady 
Anne Mayfield. A coach was already 
in waiting opposite the pillared portico, 
on the box of which sat a fat, pompous- 
looking coachman, while an elegantly- 
calved footman stood by. 

For a time all was bustle and con- 
fusion. Maids ran hither and thither 
with shawls, rugs, and cushions ; men- 
servants stowed the luggage in the 
rumble; while above all the turmoil of 
sound could be heard Lady Anne’s 
voice giving countless dircctions. 

At length, however, she appeared at 
the head of the steps leading to the 
roadway ; at herside tripped the Lady 
Patricia. Immediately there was a 
sweeping of laced hats from the four 
gentlemen—Lord Farnham, Sir Jack 
Forest, Mr. Fairfax, and the Hon. 
Hilary Raymond—who had _ come, 
ostensibly to protect Lady Anne from 
the unknown dangers of the road, but 
in reality that they might travel with 
the fascinating Lady Patty. 

The two ladies smiled acknowledg- 
ment to their bows, and stepped into 
the coach. An alert maid followed, 
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carrying beneath her arm Lady Anne’s 
pet dog, “ Fluffy.” 

“°Tis a mighty fine day, by gad, 
ma’am,” cried Sir Jack through the 
window. 

, yes,’ murmured Mr. Fair- 
Lady Patty glanced at the sky. 


* * * * * 


The afternoon was rapidly drawing 
to a close as the cumbersome vehicle, 
surrounded by its four horsemen, 
climbed slowly up a long, tedious hill. 
It was chilly, too, and Lady Anne, 
enveloped in her numerous wraps, 
shrank deeper into the cushioned re- 
cesses of the coach. Fluffy was snoring 
unrestrainedly, while the maid was 
markedly endeavouring to forget the 
tales which she had heard concerning 
Bob Taylor, the celebrated highway- 
man of the Bath Road. Lady Patricia 
also was trembling inwardly, and pray- 
ing that they might reach Bath in 
safety. Through the window she 
could see they were crossing a desolate 
stretch of country—bare and treeless. 
Far ahead loomed a dark wood. The 
sky was overcast, and in the west rose 
black masses of cloud. 

On they jolted over the uneven road, 
the landscape seeming to crawl by, the 
gloom to gather momentarily. Would 
they never reach Bath? To Lady 
Patricia the journey seemed _inter- 
minable, likewise to Lady Anne; it 
was only the four gentlemen who had 
not found the day wearisome, for did 
they not travel with the fascinating 
Lady Patty Mayfield ? 

At length the heath was passed, and 
the coach lurched down a slight incline 
into the bosky shadows of the wood. 
Lady Anne was asleep. Darkness was 
round them, as but little light pene- 
trated the thick foliage. 


What dangers might not lurk here ? 
Perhaps Bob Taylor himself—accounts 
of whose escapades had made the world 
of fashion shiver—might lie hid behind 
that oak, waiting perchance for them. 
Who knew ? 

“Hold, or I fire!” 

The voice broke sharply on the terri- 
fied ears of Lady Patricia. 

“Heavens!” she screamed. 

“Good Lud!” shrieked Lady Anne, 
awakened from her sleep. 

“La!” yelled the maid, weeping 
violently, and clutching at the half- 
choking Fluffy, who was endeavouring 
to bark. While from all round them 
came the clash of steel, the cracking of 
pistols, and volleys of oaths as the four 
gentlemen endeavoured to defend the 
trembling ladies. Suddenly the uproar 
ceased. A moment later the door of 
the coach was opened, and the light 
from a lantern was fixed on its shaking 
occupants. Lady Anne had some- 
what recovered, and was ordering the 
trembling, maid to unlock her jewel 
case, which she had taken from beneath 
the seat. 

“Take all and spare our lives,” she 
cried wildly, and heaped rings, neck- 
laces, and all manner of trinkets into 
the hand of the man who bore the 
lantern. 

‘““ Madame,” he said slowly, “‘ I am 
indeed grateful to you for thus fore- 
stalling what would no doubt be the 
wish of the usual highwayman. For 
ourselves, we have detained you, not 
that we might rob, but for the purpose 
of affording a certain gentleman the 
extreme pleasure of a conversation with 
you and Lady Patricia. It is, I may 
add, of a strictly private character, and 
of some importance.” 

The speaker bowed. He was masked 
and heavily cloaked like his five con- 
federates, who had tied the four lack- 
less gentlemen comprising their escort, 
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each on to his horse, and were now 
ready to mount their own. The 
driver, who was moaning and cursing 
by turn, was bound hand and _ foot, 
and lay strapped to the top of the 
coach. 

‘Tf; madame,” continued the man 
with the lantern, emptying the glitter- 
ing ornaments which had been thrust 
upon him back into the velvet lined 
jewel case, “if madame will remain 
calm, I will myself undertake to safely 
convey you to our destination.’ 

Again he bowed, closed the door, 
blew out his lantern, and a moment 
later was seated on the box. 

The whip cracked and the coach 
lurchingly started forwaid, surrounded 
on either side by the mounted highway- 
men, four of whom led the horses 
on whose backs lay the unnappy 
escort of Mistress Patricia Mayfield. 
With much rattle and jar they bumped 
—for what seemed to Lady Anne an 
endless time—over the mounds -and 
ruts of a bridle path, which wound 
through dark thickets. | ' 

At length the trees parted on either 
side, and the little cavalcade drew up 
before a large, well built, country 
mansion. The men dismounted, while 
he who seemed the leader of the party 
descended from the box, threw open 
the door of the coach and assisted to 
alight, first Lady Anne and then Lady 
Patricia. The maid followed, carrying 
the terrified Fluffy. 

A moment later they mounted a 
flight of steps leading to a massive 
door, and presently stood within a 
spacious oak-panelled hall. As they 
entered, a man, who had been seated 
by the bright fire of an open hearth, 
rose from a chair and came towards 
them. His dress was of violet satin, 
cut in the latest mode, and ornamented 
with much lace; his hair, powdered 
and tied back with a black ribbon, 
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but his face was covered with a 
deeply fringed mask. 

““Madame,” he said, bending low 
over Lady Anne’s plump hand, “ your 
servant.” 

saluting the Lady Patricia, he raised 
her slender fingers to his lips. 

Lady Anne was so bewildered by this 
strange reception that she became 
temporarily speechless. Recovering, 
however, from the first shock of 
surprise, she turned angrily to the 
six men who had effected her capture, 
and were standing with their several 
prisoners near the fire. 

“Rogues! Rascals! Murderers 
she cried loudly. ‘‘ Breakers of the 
king’s peace! Highwaymen! Foot- 
pads! Thieves !——” 

The gentleman of the violet satin 
politely held up his hand in remon- 
strance. 

““T have. had prepared,” he said 
suavely, “‘ as good a supper as my poor 
house can offer. You must bear in 
mind, however, that you are neither 
in town nor in Bath, but in the hands 
of ”’ He paused and slightly smiled, 
“desperate highwaymen and _ dare- 
devils. Your rooms for the night are 
in the west wing overlooking the rose 
garden. When you have rested and 
refreshed yourselves I should be grate- 
ful for a few moments’ private con- 
versation. If agreeable I will be with 
you in an hour’s time.” 

He bowed again, and moving to a 
small table rang a hand bell. “A 
servant will conduct you to your 
apartments,” he concluded. 

Shortly afterwards he disappeared 
behind a heavy curtain, and was 
quickly followed by his confederates, 
who conducted the four unlucky gentle- 
men from town. 

For nigh upon an hour the Lady 
Anne and the Lady Patricia sat won- 
dering before an elegantly appointed 
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table, idly partaking of the delicacies 
set before them by liveried footmen. 
They eagerly awaited the arrival of the 
man who was their host and apparent 
owner of the mansion to which they 
had been brought. The time was half- 
past eight o’clock. Precisely as an 
enamelled clock from the top of a 
bureau chimed the hour their host was 
announced. 

Lady Patricia rose from the table 
and walked slowly to one of the heavily 
curtained windows. Raising the tapes- 
try slightly she glanced out. A full 
moon was peeping from behind a row of 
lofty trees. 

*“ Madame,’ came a voice from the 
room ; ‘‘ madame, as our conversation 
is of some import to you, I should be 
vastly favoured if you would give me 
your attention.” 

The voice was pleasing and self- 
possessed, and had a familiar ring 
thought Lady Patricia. The sen- 
tences, however, were plain and formal. 
She turned, dropping the curtain be- 
hind her. The light of many candles 
caught the glint of gold in her hair. 
For a moment she stood, seeming 
poised like a bird, resting on a dainty 
foot, then, with a whisk of her gown, 
she seated herself primly in a _high- 
backed chair. 

“Pray, — sir, 
manded. 

Lady. Anne remained quiet. 

“The question I wish to touch,” 
began he of the violet satin, “is a 
delicate one. Lady Anne, and you, 
Lady Patricia, have doubtless been 
endeavouring to conjecture the motive 
which detains you on your journey to 
Bath. You have noticed that we are 
not the usual thieves and highway- 
men; we have but stolen a little 
of your time. Time, however, hangs 
heavily with some people, so_per- 
haps the theft is not a great loss. 
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proceed,” she com- 
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You see before you a man from whom 
the pleasures of the world have been 
taken, who has brought you here to di- 
vert his leisure. A selfish enough motive, 
truly, but a bachelor is always some- 
thing of an egoist. I do not as yet 
know what the duration of your stay 
will be. I shall be better able to judge 
after a statement which I trust you 
will permit me to make.” 

Lady Patricia looked down, smoothed 
a pleat of her gown, and smiled. Lady 
Anne remained silent. 

‘7 will venture then to ask a ques- 
tion,” the speaker continued. He 
talked lightly, and with well assumed 
nonchalance. 

Lady Patricia glanced up at the 
black mask, her little foot tapping 
the carpet. 

‘J wish, Lady Anne,” he said slowly 
and distinctly, “to marry the Lady 
Patricia, your daughter.” 

The astonished Lady Anne sprang 
from her chair, a flush mounting to her 
cheeks. 

‘““ Impossible !”’ she cried defiantly, 


but remaining comparatively _ self- 
possessed. 
The violet masque was quietly 


taking snuff from an elegantly chased 
box. 

* Reflection is the better part of dis- 
cretion,” he said, ‘“‘ and discretion the 
better part of valour.” 

“Impossible,” again repeated Lady 
Anne sternly. 

“The alternative is—— 

‘There is no alternative,” inter- 
rupted the perturbed lady. “I de- 
mand that you release us immediately.” 

“You are correct, ma’am, there is 
no alternative, except - 

“Yes, except ?” 

* Death.” 

* Death!” shrieked Lady Anne. 

‘* Death,” repeated their custodian. 

Lady Patty rose as her mother 
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“THE VIOLET MASQUE WAS QUIETLY TAKING SNUPF 
FROM AN ELEGANTLY CHASED BOX.” 


dropped gasping into a chair. Her 
face was radiant, her eyes sparkling. 

“Have no fear,” she said gaily, 
*“ your wishes shall be complied with. 
That is, if you agree to marry me 
within the next twenty-four hours——”’ 

‘“* Patricia!’ cried her mother dis- 
tractedly. 

“The rector of the neighbouring 
parish awaits in the chapel, and has 
with him a special license,” announced 
the violet satin masque. 

‘Excellent. ’Tis prodigiously enter- 
taining. To be married to an unknown 
gentleman at dead of night, in a strange 
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house surrounded by a forest. ’Tis 
mightily romantic, and appeals to 
me.” 

The astonished Lady Anne hastily 
drank a glass of wine which the gentle- 
man held out to her. 

‘So off with the mask, gentle sir,” 
commanded Lady Patricia sternly. 

‘> Twould surely add another lnk of 
mystery to leave it till after the cere- 
mony!’ expostulated he. 

‘* How, sir, should I know that you 
are not a monster to look upon ? ”’ she 
asked archly. ‘“* True, one must always 
risk something. Marriage is mostly a 
lottery. But your name, I would 
know your name, good sir ? ” 

** William.”’ 

“La! only plain Billy, after all.” 

He of the violet costume opened a 
door, and offering his arm to Lady 


Anne, Patricia followed them from the 


room. | 

“The bride elect walks alone,” she 
said, tripping daintily behind. An un- 
known strain of delicious mischief 
danced through her brain. In a 
moment, unthinking she had snatched 
at what seemed a tantalising piece of 
romance, and had not yet repented 
her hasty acquiescence to an astound- 
ing request. 

Quickly they passed down a flight of 
steps and through a corridor to an open 
doorway. Beyond could be seen a 
small but richly decorated chapel. 

Lady Anne in amazement walked 
alone through the doors, and seated her- 
self in anoaken pew. Near by sat the 
four masked men, each guarding one 
of their captives. The hands of the 
latter were still bound, though their 
costumes, which had become dis- 
ordered in the conflict, were brushed 
and their hair freshly powdered. 

Patricia gave her arm to him who 
said his name was William, and walked 
solemnly up the aisle at his side. Her 


face had grown pale, while her eyes 
flickered somewhat nervously. 

A surpliced clergyman performed the 
ceremony, solemnly and quietly. At 
length it was over, and a little band of 
gold encircled the slim finger of Lady 
Patricia. 


* * * * * 


In a brilliantly lighted salon, with 
long windows opening to the ground, 
the little company assembled. ‘Two 
ladies, a vicar, five masked men, four 
prisoners. j 

‘“* And now, sir,”’ said Patty, “‘ I wish 
to see the face and learn the name of 
my husband.” 

“Gad, yes,” cried he, raising his 
hand and fingering the strings of his 
mask. ‘“ Pray let me have the honour 
of introducing myself. The Countess 
of Barford to the Earl, sixth of that 
name.” 

The mask fell and disclosed the hand- 
some features of Rupert Fairhurst. 

For a moment there was silence in 
the room. Then like a whirlwind the 
Lady Patricia swept to one of the open 
windows. With her hand on the cur- 
tains she paused. 

‘“Oh, how I hate you!” she cried 
with eyes flashing, and disappeared in 
a tumult of silk and lace. 

The Earl of Barford smilingly offered 
his snuff-box to the parson. 

She was leaning on a stone balus- 
trade, gazing at a vista of lawn and 
trees. Suddenly she heard a step be- 
hind her. 

“Patty,” called a voice. ‘“ Forgive 
me; I have but followed your advice 
and read. that estimable romance. 
Poor hero!” 

He sighed. A faint breeze stirred 
the leaves. 

‘’ The news to which you would not 
listen,” he continued, “‘ was of some 
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import, you see. There was a recon- 
ciliation between my father and myself 
on his deathbed. . . . Had you but 
listened ——_”’ 

Patricia laughed softly. 

“Had I but listened,” she © said. 
“La! how prosaic ’twould have been. 
No kidnapping by desperate thieves. 
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No midnight ceremony, no unknown 
husband—alack ! unknown no longer. 
Romance soon fades.” 
“But love continues. 
insincere little baggage of the tale 
“Rupert!” cried Patty, whisking 
round. 
‘“ Yes, sweetheart,’ answered he. 


As for the 
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WANDERLIED 


By ROBERT BIRKMYRE 


WHEN the sun is on the hill 
Let me wander at my will, 
Over dale and over down, 
Far away from London town. 


With the blackbird on the spray 
Let me sing my roundelay, 
And on rosy mountain-tips 
Kiss Aurora’s fragrant lips. 


Let me under willow trees 

Mind mine inn and take mine ease; 
Lulled to sleep on grassy hills 

By the wind-blown daffodils. 


Where the swallow skims the air 
Let my spirit hover there ; 

I, a babbling brooklet, I 

Leave the world for sun and sky. 


Earth and sea and wind are mine, 
And the star-lit lamps that shine, 
From the dreaming summer skies, 
Softer are than maidens’ eyes. 


Ere the lark is in the cloud 
Let me leave my violet-shroud ; 
Over dale and over down, 

Far away from London town, 
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THE PASSING OF THE ANCIENT TOWNS 


By V. BLANCHARD 


Tlustrated 


HE unique situation of the 
ancient towns is half their 
charm. Their past depen- 


dence upon the sea is obvious 
and at every turn there is proof of how 
their history is inseparable from its 
moods. Its power made them great, 
its anger devastated them, and its final 
desertion left them desolate in the 
midst of wild marshlands. 

It was in the fourteenth century that 
Rye and Winchelsea were incorporated 
with the Cinque Ports, but as early as 
the eleventh century they were already 
referred to as the “ancient towns.” 
With such an impetus the imagination 
easily flies back to the landing of the 
Norman Barons at Old Winchelsea ; 
the struggle of the Britons with the 
conquering Saxons at Lymne; the de- 
parting of the Roman legions, and 
the coming of Czesar’s generals. One’s 
fancy overleaps the boundaries of 


recorded history, and pictures ad- 
venturous Phoenician sailors taking 
refuge from a Channel fog on the 
island hill where Rye has clung during 
the knowledge of man.  Perchance, 
then was sown in the bosoms of the 
primeval inhabitants the seed of fog 
discontent, and a hankering for an 
Egyptian winter. 

From Rye to Winchelsea, along the 
green slopes of the Sussex downs, the 
eye follows the deep curve of a horse- 
shoe from point to point. Winchelsea 
and Rye alike crown the summits of 
steep hills. In the hollow between 
the hills, and for miles around and 
beyond, lie the level wastes of Romney 
Marsh. Once the waves fawned at 
the feet of the great cliffs—or were 
there churned to froth by a south- 
west gale. That was before the sea 
receded. be. 

Beyond Winchelsea the silent marsh- 
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lands lie as far south-west as Hastings, 
and, to the east they are lost in a veil of 
mist which shrouds the cliffs of Dover. 
The downs roll away in a series of 
gentte undulations and blue vistas 
towards the setting sun. From their 
heights, on the Udimore road, there 
is a beautiful glimpse of the Channel 
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fate; while out on the edge of the 
marsh by the sea, a line of stiff, straight 
masts bristling above an_ irregular 
outline of low roofs, indicates Rye 
harbour—two miles from Rye town. 
At high tide, when the waters of the 
Channel have spilled over the banks of 
the little rivers, and have wandered at 
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in the distance. Flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle graze peacefully 
on the wide level of waste lands; 
little tidal rivers, on their way to the 
sea, trace a thin, curving line of light 
between the rich tones of marsh grass ; 
hulks of old boats—black and _ half 
buried in sand—look like dethroned 
monarchs tossed there by a jeering 


will over the marsh, all kinds of craft— 
fishing smacks, coal barges with their 
long eely bodies and big flopping sails, 
lumber vessels, and little tugs puffing 
and blowing with importance—all the 
boats which come and go between Rye 
and the harbour, skim over the marsh. 

There is a fascination in this level 
waste—strange child of the earth and 
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sea, claimed by both and possessed 

by neither—it is haunting, “elusive, 
mocking, with its mysteries’ of light 
and atmosphere, its mists, its wind- 
swept skies, and changing tides. 

In the midst of it all is Camber 
Castle—stooping, tottering, wild in its 
old age and desolation. The crumbling 
walls of the fortress, the ruined ram- 
parts, the ghoulish vaults and dark 
subterranean passages, are all sinking 
into the marsh. It is slowly passing 
away with its legends of piratical deeds 
and buried treasure; its memories of 
priests and knights, and kings, and 
conquerors ; rts tales of battles lost and 
won ; of invading armies and of devas- 
tating seas; of wild deeds of blood 
and romance ; of love, and of treachery. 

I wonder that people who write 
stories—ghost stories and tales of ad- 
venture—do not sit among the ruins 
of the old fortress and court the 
muse. Perhaps they do. There are 
many people sitting there—in August 
—and the muse is probably in holiday 
attire «@ la mode. Men tell that on 
wild nights in winter the owner of the 
ruined castle drives his cattle before 
the coming storm, and herds them 
there from the fury of the winds. 

Despite invading armies, storms, 
and the slow but sinister destruction 
of time, Rye has survived in_ her 
original stronghold, but there have 
been two Winchelseas. Before the 
twelfth century the marshes were much 
as they are now, and Old Winchel- 
sea was a great seaport, situated 
where Camber Castle now 1s. It had, 
according to Nordeu, seven hundred 
householders, “‘and was a town of 
great trade.” One night, however, the 
sea flowed twice without ebbing, 
and the town disappeared. Later 
Henry VIII. built Camber Castle, an 
island fortress in the sea, where Old 
Winchelsea had been. The town was 


rebuilt upon an adjacent hill, where it 
now stands—a splendid sepulchre of 
the past, and is called with quaint 
incongruity New Winchelsea. 

It is with a feeling of surprise that one 
meets people in modern dress in the 
old, picturesque streets of this ancient 
town. The ladies there should wear 
the enchanting costumes of the time of 
Edward I., or Elizabethan ruffs at 
the latest, and the men—but there 
are no men! They may be seen tor- 
turing a red, snorting motor car up 
that perilously steep hill which is 
guarded by the old Strand Gate, or 
snapping a camera before the ruins of 
St. Thomas’s Church; or wandering 
among the ivy-covered arches of the 
chapel of the Grey Friars —and de- 
parting. For the old town is a restful 
place to come to from the noise and 
stress of life in a great city, and offers 
an atmosphere of peace which certainly 
passeth the masculine understanding. 

The streets are deserted; the 
church is a ruin with only a small 
part of the choir preserved for 
worshippers ; everywhere there is 
some melancholy reminder of the 
past—there is no _ present. The 
humble cottagers are going away, and 
their old homes have been bought and 
transformed for a class that occupies 
them only a few weeks in the year. 
Nestling close to the old Strand 
Gate, with a beautiful garden over- 
looking the Marsh, is Miss Ellen Terry’s 
quaint cottage, which has been a 
charming refuge for many distinguished 
guests. 

While Winchelsea has withdrawn 
from life like a religious devotee who 
has foresworn the world, Rye to the 
contrary is being recreated upon the 
ruins of her stirring past. Though 
Rye survived the fury of the storm 
which destroyed Old Winchelsea in the 
twelfth century, she did not escape the 
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ravages of her invaders. Twice in its 
history the ancient town has all but 
perished by the fire and sword of 
French invaders, all save Ypres Castle, 
St. Mary’s Church, Landgate, and a 
little chapel in Conduit Hill called the 


monastery. 
The new Rye has grown up on 
familiar terms with ancient Rye, 


under the protecting shadow of these 
old monuments of a remote but dis- 
tinguished past. High Street is 
thoroughly modern; with a line of 
trim, busy little shops it looks like any 
other High Street, with the difference 
that every corner frames a quiet pic- 
ture of the old world. Little cobbled 
streets zigzag up and down the steep 
hillsides between old, quaint houses. 
The upper stories lean their heads to- 
gether like gossipping old women, 
their time-stained fronts adorned by 
perpendicular oak beams and diamond- 
paned casement windows. Old Ypres 
Castle stands sentinel on the ramparts 
which overlook Romney Marsh, while 


Landgate—all that remains of the 
ancient wall—guards the north-east 
entrance to the town. St. Mary’s 
Church rises high above the irregular 
red roofs and queer chimney stacks, 
the cross on her square tower mingling 
with the flying clouds, dominating the 
town as it has done for eight hundred 
years. 

Down by the “ salts’ the little fish- 
ing smacks spread their orange, and 
grey, and red sails at the “Fish 
Market,” which in the old days, before 
the sea receded, was a centre of pros- 
perous trade. In Elizabeth’s day the 
Rye Fish Market supplied London and 
the Court, a really remarkable feat when 
we remember that the fish had to be con- 
veyed by pack-horses and “ rippiers ”’ 
—men who made a business of carrying 
fish. Now sheep are multiplying on 
the reclaimed marshlands, and the 
Cattle Market is superseding the old 
‘* Fish Market,’ while the fishermen 
are losing heart owing to the lack of 
a proper harbour, and the ever decreas- 
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ing depth of the Rother. However, 
these human-looking little boats still 
remain the most charming feature of 
a landscape remarkable for its wide 
and lovely distances. 

Under the ramparts of Ypres Castle 
are the ship-yards. Here the boats 
sail away in the arrogance of youth 
and usefulness, many returning to 
perish slowly in the sunshine and 
storms of the wild marsh on the edge 
of the old ship-yard. 


The charm which Rye has for the 
dreamer is easily understood. The 
wide expanse of marsh and sky, limited 
only by the distant horizon lines of the 
sea, inspires the imagination, while 
those picturesque industries—fishing, 
boat-building, and cattle raising—keep 
the heart warm, and give a human 
interest to the old monuments. Then 
there are those enchanting old streets, 


with such reminiscent names as 
‘*Watchbell Street’? and ‘* Mermaid 
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Street ’’—the latter being as much 
twisted and turned about as the tail 
of the lady who adorns the sign over 
the door of the old inn. 

Besides the simple delights which 
may be had from the beautiful gardens 
crowning the hill and overlooking the 
Romney Marsh, there is the glorious 
company of vanished people. A good 
company, with the manners and dress 
of all the ages, and the pleasing gift of 
taking a bodily substance at the mere 
summons of the imagination—a con- 
venient accomplishment denied the 
solid flesh of more modern, and less 
interesting companions. The former 
are not always respectable company, 
however, for both Rye and Winchel- 
sea were the strongholds of smugglers 
and pirates. The hills upon which 
both towns are situated are 
honey-combed with subterranean 
passages connecting them with 
Camber Castle, a mile away on 
the marsh. Many a hair-raising 
tale hangs about the queer old 
inn and houses in Mermaid and 
Watchbell Streets in Rye, and 
the old Fields of Winchelsea. 

Rye, as I have said, has entered 
upon a new phase. Self-conscious 
antiquity has its compensations 
as well as its regrets, and, at 
least, the preservation of those 
splendid old monuments is assured, 
even if the old simplicity is drift- 
ing away. The world has dis- 
covered Rye anew. Not the 
fashionable world, however, but 
that which loves the fragrance of 
old things, dreams dreams, and 
sees visions. People who do 
things—or hope to do them. 

Possession is pretty evenly 
divided between painters and 
golfers. There are too, actors, 
writers, and antiquarians (the 
latter spending ecstatic hours in 
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damp places unearthing mouldy things 
that do not really matter), yet after 
all none of these count by reason of 
their modest and retiring natures. 

It is the golfers and painters who 
affect the landscape. To be sure the 
painters are everywhere—down on the 
‘Salts,’ at the “‘ Fish Market,” on 
the Marsh, in the hop gardens, and 
always a kind of decorative repeated 
pattern of them adorns the space under 
Mr. .Henry James’s study window. 
Whereas the golfer leaves the old inn 
when he has read his morning paper 
in the dim quiet of a fifteenth century 
chimney-corner, and takes a short cut 
to that absurd little steam tram which 
travels across the Marsh to the golf 
links among the sand hills of Camber. 

I do not know who “ discovered ” 
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Rye first—the golfer or the painter. 
There seems to be no suggestion of 
surrender on either side, and it would 
hardly be discreet to suggest what 
would be the result of the law of the 
survival of the fittest if applied. 

The new phase upon which the 
ancient town is entering must eventu- 
ally deprive it of much of its charm. 
When it has become a resort only— 
when all evidence of the struggle for 
existence, the simple struggle for 
poignant necessity—has given place to 
the life of idle curiosity and pleasure- 
seeking, the old buildings must lose 
much of their meaning. 

A feature of the new phase is 
the buying up of old cottages, to 
be reconstructed and_ redecorated 
for. the temporary occupation of 
visitors. Old inhabitants speak with 
not unreasonable bitterness of 
being obliged to leave the home 
of their fathers—for it is not easy to 
secure houses in Rye—to satisfy the 


craze for cottages in old towns and 
out of the way places. It is to be 
hoped that the cottagers will cling to 
their inherited domiciles, and that the 
bright geraniums in the little casement 
windows will not be replaced by 
nouveau art draperies and new-old 
pewter and brass made in Birmingham. — 
Also that the old boats will still lie side 
by side with the gaunt, bare-ribbed 
ones in the ship-yard, and that the 
fishing smacks will not drift altogether 
into other ports. For when the ancient 
towns, which, with the other Cinque 
Ports, were once the naval bulwarks 
of a great nation, have lost this last 
slender connection with the sea, then 
indeed the last word will have been said. 

The quarter boys on St. Mary’s 
Church support between them an 
appropriate Biblical verse — which 
seems to have a special and melan- 
choly significance for ancient Rye— 
‘For our time is a very shadow that 
passeth away.” 


SURF AND SPRAY 
By BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


BROKEN upon the rock 


By point, and shelf, and shock 

Of wave receding, upward flies the spray, 
Shattered to mist on stack 
And edge, and rounded back 

Of giant boulders, and then blown away, 


White as the sea-bird’s plume, 
Into the grey and gloom 
Of caverns moaning, rolls the surf and foam. 
Hissing it spreads along, 
And leaves its must among 
The crevices that cross its weathered home. 


Sea-foam, and surf, and spray, 
Where rainbows sport and play, 
Or darkened skies throw into bold relief 
Sparkling and gleaming crests, 
Under the snow-white breasts 


Of gulls, with plaintive, wailing notes of gricf. 
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By MARVIN DANA 


Tlustrated by W. H. Holloway 


o ILL you marry me?” 
‘““ Indeed, I do not—I 
do not—know.” 


‘But you love me?” 
ee Yes,” 


‘* Then why will you not marry me ?”’ 

And the girl was asking herself the 
same question. Hanson Blake, her 
suitor, was a handsome man, cultured, 
and all that a man should be; he was 
wealthy ; he loved her tenderly and 
deeply ; there was no social obstacle 
between them, and no objection possible 
from meddling relatives, while beyond 
all else, she loved him. Why should 
she not marry him? Yet she did not 
answer his passionate demand; _ but 
stood hesitating, the colour flickering 
in her cheeks, her eyes lowered. 

‘*T think I know the true reason,” 
Blake said at last, and there was 
bitterness in his voice. “It les 
in the curse of our age, speculation, 
analysis of self, of the universe, of God 
even. I thank heaven that I have out- 
worn the folly of it. Some deep think- 
ing is good for the mind occasionally ; 
but too much means madness, or 
despair. Yes, I have passed through 
that phase of overmuch meditation, 
and now I act, I do, I feel; and 
when I have done my duty, and taken 
what I justly may of the happiness 
granted to me, I leave the rest to 
destiny. I cannot understand every- 
thing, so I have abandoned trying to 
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comprehend the infinite. I leave all 
that to the Oriental, squatting solitary 
in the jungle. Oh, Marjorie, darling, 
it is such useless theories that holds 
you apart from me. Have done with 
them, and be just a woman—my wife, 
Marjorie. Have you not studied and 
pondered and puzzled long enough to 
know that I am speaking wisely ? ” 

“Yes,” the girl answered sadly, 

“you are right, and I know it. But 
that feeling of which you speak separates 
us. Dearest, you cannot understand, 
but—I do love you—oh, somuch—but 
I must restrain my love. Were I to leave 
it unhindered it would master me, make 
me a slave, overwhelm all else in me, 
and then—then, if anything were to 
happen to you—if I were to lose you— 
if you should die or cease to love me— 
ah, the horror of it! No, no, I must 
starve the love I feel, until I shall 
understand something more of what 
the future really means.”’ 

But Blake would not yield. He took 
from his pocket a ring, and held it 
before her. 

“See, he said softly, “here is a 
quaint jewel I bought in the Hima- 
layas. The bazaar-keeper declared 
that he himself, in one of his journeys, 
had found the emerald at the foot of 
one of the mountain precipices near a 
spring at which he drank. I paid a 
fabulous price for it, but the emerald is 
flawless, and of extraordinary size. 
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When I bought it I thought of you, 
Marjorie. Do let me put it on your 
finger, in token of our betrothal.” 
"For a moment the girl remained 
silent. Then she spoke unhesitatingly. 

‘To-morrow I shall send you my 
decision. Do not urge me now. To- 
morrow you will know.” Then, a 
sudden impulse moving her, she added, 
“Let me keep the ring, at least until 
to-morrow.” 

‘* And may it plead for me!” added 
the man. 

Marjorie Roscoe was a girl who 
intensified certain intellectual tenden- 
cies of the day. Tall and slender, her 
graceful figure and charming face 
bore the unmistakable mark of the 
intellectual atmosphere. Of a keen and 
reflective mind, she had cultivated her 
powers by an elaborate education, and 
afterwards by an enormous amount of 
research on her own initiative. Un- 
satisfied by any standard system of 
philosophy, her metaphysical moods 
carried her into the study of esoteric 
Buddhism, and she finally emerged from 
mazes of theosophy with a certain col- 
lection of formule concerning the 
cosmos that satisfied her spiritual 
aspirations. In the course of her studies, 


she paid some attention to phenomena, | 


and practised assiduously to develop 
within herself that power of concen- 
tration by which, according to her 
theories, the veil between finite and 
infinite may be drawn away. In these 
efforts she was successful to the 
extent of inducing certain abnormal 
experiences, and she thrilled with the 
hope that she might ultimately rise to 
a vivid realisation of the divinity within 
herself. Especially did she resort to 
crystal-gazing, for by this means she 
found that certain effects were most 
easily secured. 

That night as she stood musing, 
after Blake had left her, the thought 


came that she might make the shimmer- 
ing emerald in her hand the oracle of 
decision. The appropriateness of the 
jewel for this purpose appealed to her, 
and she went at once to her room to 
carry out the experiment. 

Alone in her chamber, Marjorie pro- 
ceeded to execute her purpose. To 
this end she removed her evening 
gown, and in its stead slipped on a 
dressing robe of white—this that her 
mental poise might be undisturbed by 
the slightest physical constraint of 
clothing. This change effected, she 
drew an easy chair close to a stand by 
the open window, and then from its 
standard of black wood, which stood 
in the centre of a black tablecloth, she 
removed the crystal sphere; in its 
stead she set the ring, with the emerald 
turned towards herchair. Finally, she 
put out the gas and took her seat, 
arranging herself with every care to 
secure a position in which she could 
rest for a long time without fatigue. 

A gentle moonlight floated in through 
the unshuttered window, and between 
the curtains one beam fell directly on 
the emerald, where it multiplied and 
hung in a luminous haze of green. On 
that soft nimbus Marjorie fixed her 
eyes and rested, waiting, her whole 
thought centred in the stone and its 
desired message as to her fate. On 
this beautiful jewel, brought from the 
East by her lover, she concentrated 
her mind, in the hope that she might 
lose all consciousness of physical con- 
ditions, and thus have her spirit free 
to receive vibrations of higher know- 
ledge from the one source of all. 

Little by little all realisation of her 
surroundings passed from Marjorie. 
Her mind grew quiescent, calmly ex- 
pectant; clouds floated before her 
sight ; but through them shone softly 
the light of the emerald ; toward that 
light she felt her consciousness subtly 
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drawn by slow, inevitable degrees, until 
at last she poised within the green 
glamour of it. Then for a space she 
waited, serene, confident, for that 
which was to come. 

Suddenly the vagueness passed, the 
clouds dissolved. Before her sight a 
scene was revealed with absolute dis- 
tinctness, a changing panorama, that 
absorbed her whole attention, and with 
it came a curious consciousness of 
facts. She knew what words were 
spoken, what thoughts passed; she 
knew the name of the man she saw, and 
the place in which he was, yet always 
without effort at knowledge. 
She realised the scene and its 
meaning, as if indeed her every 
sense shared in the compre- 
hension. 

This is what was borne in 
upon her consciousness as her 
soul basked in the emerald’s 
light. 

* * * 

The monk Buvanda gazed 
in an ecstasy on the gem his 
cunning mind had fashioned. 
The emerald was a half-inch 
in diameter, of perfect round- 
ness, of amazing purity and 
lustre. 

In his rock-bound cell the 
adept knelt enraptured before 
the splendour of the stone. 
He had placed it on the edge 
of his tiny window, where 
soon the clear rays of the 
Himalayan sun would smite 
it, would plunge within it to 
emerge in prismatic glories. 

Buvanda, while he watched 
the product of his skill and 
awaited the sun’s dawning, 
meditated on the thing that 
had been wrought and on 
himself who had wrought it. 

‘* Behold that which I, un- 
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aided, have done. Nay, not unaided ! 
The eternal laws formed the atoms with 
which I worked ; formed the method by 
which the particles united ; formed me, 
body, soul, and spirit, me who call myself 
this gem’s creator. Yet these laws may 
be my slaves, even as I am theirs. It 
needs only that I persevere, as the 
Buddha persevered. I have _ fasted 
and [ have suffered. I have turned my 
face from every delight. I have even 
shut friendship and love from my heart. 
All my days I have considered the 
mysteries of being, until now much is 
revealed to me—even though it be but 
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a drop in the sea of infinite wisdom. 
Yet my knowledge has compassed the 
secret things of earth, has appre- 
hended nature’s laws, until here by my 
mind’s force I have gathered atoms 
and made of them this jewel. Yet I 
have no pride. How dare I exult, when 
even this last product of my skill 1s as 
nothing until it receives the light from 
heaven, the light which will change it 
from a mere stone to the flashing 
mirror of the sun’s softened beauty. 

“Ah, the sun comes! In a 
moment it will thrust its fiery beams 
into my jewel’s core. How strange! 
I, the ascetic priest, find my heart 
glowing at thought of the loveliness I 
shall look upon. Truly, it will be a 
delight, to which I am a stranger. 
Yet—I have seen the tremendous 
glories of the sun setting behind the 
Himalaya’s crowded cones; I have 
seen the calm tints of the light on the 
mists; I have seen those countless 
gracious charms the sun breathes on 
the face of earth. But now a quaint 
thrill moves me to new dreams. Those 
other sights declared the grandeur, the 
magnificence, the awfulness of the 
universe, albeit its serenity. The 
clustered gleams from my emerald will 
tell of bliss, of—nay, I know not 
what! See, the sun moves closer, 
ever closer. A moment more——”’ 

The kneeling monk waited and 
watched. His deep eyes were fixed 
steadfastly upon the precious thing 
that lay upon the window ledge of 
his cell, toward which the sunlight 
subtly crept. His face was palid 
and wan with the rigours of twenty 
years’ subjugation to the rules for 
novice and adept, calm with the 
gravity of him who has gained mastery 
over self. His eyes alone seemed 
living, but their constant gaze was 
freighted with the lively emotions of 
his eager soul, 


The sluggish sunbeams clamber along 
the monastery wall, slowly, stealthily. 
Now they are on the ledge’s end near 
to the expectant jewel. The young 
priest’s heart leaps in unaccustomed 
vigour. His blood, yet warm, de- 
spite his vigils, throbs in a strange 
frenzy of anticipation. The sunlight 
touches a point on the gem’s circum- 
ference. A green flame darts from 
that point and blinds the staring 
devotee. 

Hesitatingly and with a singular fear, 
Buvanda unclosed his eyes to discover 
the stone basking in the full rays of 
the sun—a thing transformed ! 

Its limpid green undulates forth a 
company of luminous waves, waves 
that in their surge discharge from 
white crests bewildering sprays of iri- 
descence. Over all a mist of pale 
green broods. Between, the scattered 
spume dances in a maze of blending 
colours. The monk gazes in joy that 
is almost anguish. A faint colour 
touches his thin white cheeks. His 
lips half part ; his eyes reveal the fierce 
intensity of his thought. 

Yes, I was right,” he murmurs. 
“The marvellous glow that lives in 
this jewel thrills me to unknown 
pleasure, to undreamed bliss. Warmth, 
like the warmth of wine lies in the 
emerald’s heart; softness, like the 
softness of a child’s flesh, is there ; 
daintiness, like the daintiness of a 
virgin’s soul. And in all and through 
all is a potency I may not understand 
—yea, I, the adept, confess my ignor- 
ance before the mystery that lies in the 
gem I fashioned. 

‘What magnificence is thine, O my 


jewel! How fair thou art! Yet thou 
art mine, for I have created thee, 
and in which I see reflected the 


world. As I have made thee at 
my will, so could I make men do my 
will, Would they not give all that I 
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might ask to 
possess thee, O 
my jewel ? And 
I could _ give 
thee to them, 
thee and count- 
less of thy fel- 
lows as _ fair. 
Such is the 
strength of my 
power. In thy 
light I read the 
prophecy of all 
that might be 
mine by virtue 
of the forces I 
command — I, 
the obscure 
priest of the 
Buddha, adept, 
yet unknown 
to the world, 
uncared for, 
unhonoured, 
unloved. 


*Unloved! 
Oh, fearful 
word! In thy 
warm beauty, 
my jewel, I ti | 
dream of love. ' 
Yea, 1, ‘who 


have never 
known love, 
who have 
scorned it as the toy of women, the 
snare of fools—I dream of love. I 
would clasp the hand of him I have 
never known, and share my _ heart 
with him, my friend. Even I would 
learn the mighty sympathy that lives 
between the man and the woman of 
the West. 

“Thy fires blaze more brightly, O 
my jewel! In the flame’s wreath I 
see a form, a gracious form, majestic 
in its loveliness, entrancing in its per- 
fection. And beyond the worth of 
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IN THE EMERALDS LIGHT 


““ THE BAZAAR-KEEPEK DECLARED HE HAD FOUND IT AT THE FOOT OF A MOUNTAIN PKECIPICE.’ 


beautiful face and form, I see the in- 
effable virtues, the divine excellencies 
of the soul within. 

“Love! Ah, I know it now. In 
my dreaming here I realise the sweet 
and awful dignity that crowns it, the 
indefinite joy that breathes within it. 
This woman and I, she and I, we !— 
I see in thy flaming clouds, O my 
jewel, the life that would be mine,— 
ours! Kings would honour .us, the 
world would welcome us. No height 
would be too tremendous for my 
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scaling at her wish. For her I would 
exalt myself above all others. To- 
gether, all fame, all joy would be ours. 
And ever in her would I find supreme 
happiness—yea, for ever and for ever. 

“Oh, thought of dread! To have 
all this, and then to lose it! To go out 
from loved companionship into the 
black loneliness of the unknown, the 
awful solitude of unlived eons. Do 
thy flames leer in mockery of me, O 
my jewel ? 

“Alas! I know not the truth. Let 
me renounce all else, and still seek— 
the truth. Without it there can be 
no blessedness, nothing beyond a 
dream, a vision of happiness and of 
despair! Adieu, love of my dreams. 
My tears fall for thee. Adieu! 
Vanish—even as vanish this jewel, 


which I hurl into the abyss. Adieu! 
Adieu !” 
* * * * * 


At noon on the promised morrow 
Hanson Blake called for his answer. 
When Marjorie entered the drawing- 
room, his eyes were dazzled by 
the shaft of green light that flashed 
from the emerald she carried. Han- 
son’s heart sank as she laid the 
ring in his palm. He stood silent, his 
eyes downcast, stunned by this blow 
to his dearest hopes—he had prayed 
she would come to him_ wearing 
upon her finger the pledge of their 
betrothal. 


Marjorie’s voice came softly, ten- 
derly, “ Will you not put it on for 
me.s”” 

Hanson raised his eyes, agleam with 
incredulous joy. 

Ah, it was true! 

She stood before him, rosy and 
tremulous, the dimples shading the 
cream of her cheeks, her lips wreathing 
in smiling curves, her left hand out- 
stretched. 

A moment, and the emerald was 
shining happily from the third finger 
of Marjorie’s hand. 

‘“ And so the emerald interceded for 
me?” he questioned at last. 

But Marjorie shook her head. 
“No,” she said, “I told you yesterday 
that I loved you. It was not 
concerning you, but concerning love 
that I doubted. And the emerald 
told me of love—that it is the one 
thing in all the world! There was 
once an Oriental adept who could not 
understand the message of the jewel, 
but I—I understood. The emerald— 
or was it my own heart ?—told me the 
wonderful truth : that love is the only 
happiness, the only sure knowledge. 
I have learned my lesson: the joy of 
love is the fullness of life.”’ 

Hanson raised her left hand to his 
lips and kissed it. The emerald 
caught one ray of the noonday sun 
and blazed in sudden splendour, a 
glory of softest colours, symbol of love’s 
gladness. 
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By JOHN OXENHAM 


Author of ‘* John of Gerisau,” ‘* Under the Iron Filatl,’’ ‘‘ Barbe of Grand Bayou,’ &c., &¢. - 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HE very first day on which 

| - Vandenbyl conducted the 

dredging operations in person 

he was greatly excited by the 

fishing up of a piece of silver. He 

insisted on handling the long-handled 

net himself, and averred that he could 

feel more with the end of the pole, but 

did not succeed in bringing any to the 
surface. 

The solid and indisputable fact of 
that single piece, however, proved to 
his mind beyond doubt that there 
really was treasure down there, and 
increased his desire ten-fold to get pos- 
session of still more of the shares. 

His congenital bias in the direction 
of treasure-trove awoke in him a wild 
craving for a still larger holding in the 
Syndicate, and when they got ashore 
he bent all his energies to that end. 

He offered Dansie and Chase £180 
per share for their fifteen shares on 
condition that they induced Ravenor 
to accept the same. 


‘‘T’ve no wish to sell,” said Dansie, 
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‘but it’s a tempting price. I don’t 
know. What do you say, Chase ? ” 

“Make it an even {200, and we 
might think of it,” said Chase. 

‘““And you'll get me _ Ravenor’s, 
too ?”’ Ravenor was up on the Links 
with the Duke. 

“If you agree to {200 per share and 
make that a condition we’ll see what we 
can do. Suppose we leave it at that ?” 

In the evening when they met -just 
before supper, Chase told him they had 
prevailed on Ravenor to accept, though 
not without difficulty. 

They exchanged documents, and 
Vandenbyl found himself the owner of 
thirty-eight and a half shares in the 
Treasure Syndicate, Goldstein holding 
the remaining eleven and a half. Van- 
denbyl generously offered to equalise 
their holdings by allowing Goldstein 
to purchase the necessary quantity of 
shares at {250 apiece, but the Jew 
sulkily declined. 

As they sat smoking shag after 
supper a sudden question of Van- 
denbyl’s brought about a_ sudden 
slump in Syndicate shares. 
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‘By the way, Chase,” he said, “I 
suppose anything we grub up out of 
the vasty deep belongs to us all right ? 
No lord of the manor business coming 
down on us for a share of the spoil, or 
anything of that kind? An innocent 
American never knows quite where 
he is in this hide-bound little island.” 

‘* Well,”” said Chase, in his exasper- 
atingly deliberate way, “ it’s a trifle late 
to be asking that. But, as a matter 
of fact, Government has first rights in 
all treasure-trove in this country.” 

“The deuce!’ said Vandenbyl, 


shooting back his chair. ‘“‘ D’you 
mean to say——! And you knew it 
all along ! Well, ’'m ! Chase, 


I don’t believe it. You're just having 
a game with me. Too bad to upset a 
man’s digestign like that,” and he 
smiled in somewhat sickly fashion. 

Chase smoked imperturbably, and 
Vandenbyl and Goldstein watched him 
with faces of growing anxiety. 

“Ts thad a fagt, Mr. Chase?” 
asked Goldstein heavily at last. 

‘*“ It’s more than a fact, Mr. Gold- 
stein, it’s law.” 

‘**Id is nod a good law,” said the 
Jew gloomily. 

“Law! It’s a perfect outrage,” 
said Vandenbyl. Then, brightening up 
in the train of his quick thoughts, 
‘* But, say! Who’s going to tell your 
wretched old Government anything 
about it ? Least said soonest mended. 
If they know nothing they'll never 
trouble themselves. We'll be the 
richer and they’ll be none the wiser.”’ 

“You overlook the fact that I’m a 
lawyer and cannot compound a felony,” 
said Chase. . 

* Bud if they do nod hear aboud 
it——”’ began Mr. Goldstein thought- 
fully. 

“It’s bound to come out, and it’s 
quite impossible for me to be accessory 
to it,’ said Chase. 

Fs 


—_ 
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“Oh, hang said Vandenbyl. 
“Say, Chase, it would have been 
friendly, to say the least of it, if you’d 
dropped a hint of this a bit sooner.” 

“Well ...as to that, Van .. it 
would have been friendly if you’d 
dropped the price of provisions when 
you formed the Commissariat Trust, 
you know, or, better still, dropped the 
altogether. Friendship and 
stocks don’t run together overmuch 
nowadays, my boy.” 

‘“ That’s so. Who'll buy Syndicate 


shares? Thirty-eight and a_ half 
offered at par?—at fifty off ?—at 
seventy-five off? Who'll have ’em 
at a gift?” 


‘* I don’t mind taking ’em at a gift,” 
chirped the Duke hopefully. 

‘“T’m sure you wouldn’t, my boy, 
but I wouldn’t hang ’em round your 
little neck for anything. There’s no 
knowing what'll happen to the man 
who owns those shares. He'll prob- 
ably be hanged, drawn, and quartered 
before he’s done with ’em. You won’t 
take a few off my hands at fifty off, 
Dansie ? ”’ 

‘It don’t sound very tempting, the 
way you put it,” gurgled Dansie good- 
naturedly. “‘ But I don’t mind helping 
you out. Does seem a bit tough that 
you should be stuck with the whole 
lot.” 

Vandenbyl was scribbling out a 
transfer before he had done speaking. 

*“*“ How many’ll you take ? ” 

“T don’t mind having twenty—if 
you're sure you want me to.” 

“Mighty good of you,” said Van- 
denbyl, and filled in the transfer for 
twenty shares at {50 each. “If ever 
I get you in a corner again, Dansie, 
Pll let you out at half-price,” at which 
Dansie only chuckled cheerfully. 

He tried to wheedle Chase into buy- 
ing a few, but Chase said quietly that 
he had decided to keep out now that 
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he was out. Ravenor politely inti- 
mated that in his opinion, and seeing 
who was engineering the concern, the 
whole thing was a disreputable swindle, 
and he didn’t care to be mixed up in it 
any further. He was surprised at 
Dansie consenting to having anything 
to do with it. 
““Oh, well, your reputation won’t 
suffer, Ravenor,” said Vandenbyl. 
“Tm not so sure of that,’ said 
Ravenor. “ They’ll probably tar us 
all with the same dirty brush.”’ 
“Won't show,” said Vandenbyl. 
Under the depressing influence of 
Chase’s deliverance on Crown rights, 
Vandenbyl flatly declined to exert 
himself further in the interests of so 
arbitrary a mistress, and dredging 
operations looked like coming to an end. 
‘“ What in thunder’s the use of my 
risking my life to haul up treasure for 
your miserable old Crown if none of 
it’s to come my way ? ” he asked Gold- 
stein, when that worthy suggested the 
usual trip to the reef. “‘ Ask Ravenor. 
He’s your man. He’ll do it for sheer 
love of right. He’s going to retire 
from the Stock Exchange when he gets 
home, and become Superintendent of 
a Sunday School.” 
** Well, I bet ten pounds I’d make a 
better one than you would, Van.” 
‘You would, my boy. The con- 


verted sinner always makes the most | 


zealous saint.” 

‘You leave yourself a wide open 
door, old man. When I hear of your 
appointment [ll have a nibble at 
American Rails again.” 

Mr. Goldstein forlornly tried all the 
others one after another. 

There was a certain pleasure, he 
insisted, in fishing things up even if the 
Crown had some kind of shadowy rights 
over them, and he hinted to each 
separately that it might be possible, 
if anything good turned up, to keep it 


quiet, and refrain from offending the 
Crown’s_ susceptibilities by saying 
nothing about it. 

Chase, of course, did not dare to 
approach on such delicate ground. 
Dansie said he would have gone but 
the boat wasn’t up to his weight. The 
Duke was too busily engaged elsewhere. 
And at last Ravenor, just by way of 
change from the Links, consented to 
go out with him. 

Vandenbyl climbed the Light to 
keep an eye on them through the 
telescope, and in passing told old Tam, 
still rusty with rheumatism, what he 
thought of the whole affair, and hinted 
at an action for misrepresentation in 
connection with the Syndicate, which 
set the old man foaming Gaelic com- 
minations. | 

He nagged away at the old fellow 
till at last he burst out :— 

“Tam you and = your shares! 
Tek your bits paper and gie me them 
back and hae done wi’t, ye fashious 
auld deevil.” | 

‘Right, said Vandenbyl, and 
promptly made out a re-transfer of the 
seven shares to Mr. MacNeil, and got 
his own I.0.U.’s in exchange. — 

‘“And see ye here, ma man,” were 
old Tam’s last words, ‘‘1f ever ye say 
‘share’ to me again I’se brek your 
heid.”’ 

‘All right !”’ said Vandenbyl, and 
secured the telescope and went on up 
to the Lantern to harry the fishermen. 

Ravenor did the rowing and handled 
the tin dipper when they got to the 
fishing ground, and, however Mr. Gold- 
stein worked it, it is certain that there 
never had been such a day for finds 
since the operations began. 

Time after time the little net came 
up with valuables in it, which Mr. 
Goldstein greeted with guttural ex- 
clamations of surprise, till even 
Ravenor began to share in the excite- 
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ment. Vandenbyl asserted  after- 
wards that he distinctly saw the old 
Jew put things into the net before he 
lowered it, but he was so antagonistic 
that his words carried no weight. 

Over each find the heads in the boat 
came together, and they sat with the 
water round their ankles while Mr. 
Goldstein scoured and polished till the 
crusted relics showed sparks from the 
“bits of glass’ with which they were 
set. 

Ravenor was distinctly thoughtful as 
they pulled ashore. He had a little 
chat with Dansie before dinner, the 
results of which appeared later on. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Vandenbyl made pertinent inquiries 
as to the results of the fishing and im- 
pertinent observations thereon. When 
he grew somewhat heated as the result 
of Ravenor’s prickly replies, Dansie 
endeavoured to throw oil on the 
troubled waters by good-naturedly 
offering to take another ten shares off 
his hands at 75 per cent. discount, 
and finally, after some bargaining, 
which seemed to have a soothing effect 
on Vandenbyl, consented to take them 
at £40 each. 

Then presently, through the after- 
dinner smoke cloud, Ravenor remarked 
quietly :— 

“By the way, Chase, I’ve been 
thinking all day over what you told us 
last night about Crown rights and so 
on. Now I’ve a hazy kind of recol- 
lection of one of my father’s tenants 
down in Hampshire finding a pot of 
coins in an ancient barrow there. It 
was a very long time ago, and my 
memory may be at fault. But it 
sticks In my mind somehow that the 
man did pretty well out of it. Now, 
how could that be, if the Crown has 
first claim ?”’ 
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‘““That’s quite right,” said Chase, 
puffing very deliberately. “ The Crown 
has first claim, as I told you. But the 
finder is invariably rewarded.”’ 

“What does he ged? A bercent- 
age ?”’ asked Goldstein hopefully. 

‘“Oh, no! As a rule he gets full 
value, when the value is ascertained.’’ 

‘Full value ?” jerked Vandenbyl. 
‘* Gets full value ? And yesterday you 
led me to—— Well, [’m ! 
Chase, my friend, do you call that 
playing the game ? ”’ 

“T’m not playing games,” said 
Chase coolly. ‘ I’ma lawyer. Lawyers 
don’t play games. That is, if their 
heads are screwed on right. Mine is.”’ 

‘Didn’t you lead us all to suppose 
that that condemned Crown of yours 
gobbled every scrap of treasure that 
was found ? ” 

‘So it does, my boy.” 

‘* But now you say it pays full value 
for it.” 

“* Certainly ! 
right.” 

‘“And on the strength of what you 
said haven’t I sold out practically the 
whole of my holding ? ” 

‘“My dear fellow, the amount of 
your holding is nothing to me. You 
asked me a question and I replied to 
it. It was open to you to ask as many 
more as you wished. It is not my 
place to volunteer advice. I have 
always made a practice of not doing so. 
A specific answer to a specific question 
is always the safest line to go on.” 

‘Well, I am !”? began Van- 
denbyl. ‘“‘ You are a nice set. Dansie, 
my boy ’’—as that jovial soul’s laugh- 
ing face caught his eye—“just you 
wait till I get you in a corner and Pll 
squeeze you so that your own tailor 
won’t recognise you.” 

“Tl wait,” gurgled Dansie. 

‘As for Ravenor there ’—as that 
young gentleman smiled sweetly along 


You’ve got it quite 
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his pipe-stem—‘ I advise him to leave 
that Sunday School alone, or he'll 
corrupt its morals.” 

“Thanks!” murmured Ravenor. 
‘Pleased to have you as first scholar, 
Van. Teach you a thing or two, no 
doubt.” 

Then Mr. Goldstein produced the 
things he said they had found that 
day, and discoursed enjoyably of their 
probable value, and they discussed 
the idea of returning later on with a 
yacht and a diver and so on. And 
Vandenbyl wriggled uneasily, and 
finally said he couldn’t sit still till he 
had gone outside and kicked himself. 
Ravenor very kindly offered to do it 
for him. But Vandenbyl went quietly 
out and made a bee-line for the Light. 

He climbed up to Mr. MacNeil’s 
bedroom and inquired kindly how he 
was feeling. 

Old Tam glared suspiciously at him 
and wondered what he was up to now. 

“* A’m nane the better o’ seein’ you,” 
he growled. 

“Oh, come, Mr. MacNeil. That’s no 
way to receive a man when he’s come 
to sav how sorry he is for having 
worried you before. 
conscience ever since 

“Yer whatt ? ” 

** My conscience.” 

‘““Ay—weel! Some folks has the 
imagination ! ” 

“Oh, I’m too conscientious if any- 
thing, Mr. MacNeil. When I’ve done 
a thing that on calm reflection seems 
to me not quite the right thing to have 
done—and one does things like that 
sometimes on the spur of the moment— 
I simply can’t rest till I’ve put it right 
again. That’s why I’ve come now. 
It seems to me that I was perhaps 
somewhat over hasty in speaking to 
you as I did this morning about those 
shares——”’ 

““T tell’t you,” said the old man 
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It’s been on my 


dourly, “ ’at if you said ‘share’ to me 
again I’d brek your heid, and py Kott ! 
so I will,” and he tried to rise to the 
performance. 

“Don’t disturb yourself, my dear 
sir. Pray don’t disturb yourself,” said 
Vandenbyl soothingly. ‘I’m feeling 
about bad enough to do it for myself. 
But I’m prepared to make all the 
amends I can by handing you back 
my IJ.0.U’s and withdrawing that 
transfer, and so leaving matters on 
their original footing. I can’t say 
fairer than that.” 

‘““Ef you’re not oot that door in one 
half a meenut I'll kick ye oot, rheu- 
matics or no rheumatics,”’ shouted the 
angry patriarch. ‘An’ never ye set 
yer hatchet face inside it again. D’ye 
hear ? ”’ 

So Vandenbyl returned to the cot- 
tage, and when he arrived there 
seemed to have quite recovered his 
equanimity. 

‘** Well, I’ve had a bit of a walk and 
I feel better. It’s the fate of war. 
What price Treasure Shares, and who’s 
offering any?” 

‘Don’t mind selling you a few, 
Van, if you’re quite sure you really 
want ’em,”’ said Dansie. 

“What price ? ” 

“£200 each. They’ve gone up since 
you went out.” 

‘“ You boys are too smart for a simple 
quiet American man when you all put 
your heads together. But it takes all 
your five heads to do it. I think [ll 
stand outside and watch.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


The happy day on which the tender 
should arrive to bear them away to 
the freedom and delights—the common 
rounds and trivial tasks—of Throg- 
morton Street, dawned at last, but 
they had sat up so late the night 
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before, in pleasant anticipation, that 
they all slept late that morning. 

It was shortly after six o’clock when 
there came a thunderous hammering 
on the door of the cottage. The Duke, 
whose lowly couch was nearest to it, 
sprang up in haste, not a little sur- 
prised at Miss Katie’s unusual peremp- 
toriness, and sleepily wondering if the 
tender had come sooner than was 
expected and was butting its nose 
against the cottage door. 

It was not the tender, however, but 
Hector McTavish, big and red and 
angry-looking, with his pipes under his 
arm, and at sight of his imposing and 
ferocious personality his Grace hastily 
slammed the door and bolted it. 

** What’s it, Dook ?”’ inquired Van- 
denbyl, as the tattoo outside began 
again more hotly than ever. 

“It’s that mad red bagpipe man,”’ 
said the Duke with a scared face. 

“Tl tackle him,” said Vandenbyl 
good-naturedly. ‘You make your- 
self small. He’s got the hump against 
you,” and he got up and opened the 
door, just as the Duke snatched up 
some extra garments and sought the 
inner room. 

“Hello, Mr. McTavish! 
early this morning—— ”’ 

** And a fine thing it iss to have the 
door slammed in your face as iff you 
wass a draigle-tailed tinker. Where’s 
yon wee deevil that I may tread on 
him ? ” 

The Duke had retired ben and 
scrambled over Dansie, still recumbent 
on his couch, and was at that moment 
half-way through the back window. 

‘“He’s not here. I expect you 
scared him.” 

‘“T will trample him flat iff I get 
holt of him. Yes, inteet! Slamming 
the door in one’s face as if one was a 
draigle-tailed tinker.” 

‘* Well, come in. 


You’re 


You'll be ready 


for some breakfast, I expect. Miss 
Katie will be along soon to get it ready. 
Have some whisky ? ”’ 

‘“Miss Katie iss not here then?” 
said the big McTavish, as he nodded 
to Ravenor. 

‘Miss Katie here? No, of course 
not. She is up at the Light. You 
must have got up pretty early yourself 
this morning.” 

“It iss the day for the tender, and 
I do often come over and go back on 
her. Captain Donell iss a ferry cleffer 
man, let me tell you, a ferry cleffer 
man. And one does not meet too 
many cleffer men these days.” 

His fierce eyes were searching all 
round for the Duke. Not finding any 
signs of him he marched to the door 
of the inner room and looked in, to 
the astonishment of Dansie and Chase, 
who were dressing there. 

** Hello, Mr. McTavish! 
early bird,” cried Dansie. 

“It iss the wee skimmerloon that 
slammed the door in my face I wass 
looking for.” 

““Ah! He’s gone out for a walk.” 

‘“He iss not. He iss not gone out 
since I came in.” 

“Yes, he has. He went through the 
window. He does that sometimes 
when he’s in a hurry.” 

‘“*T will trample on him with my feet 
if I get hold of him, slamming the 
door in a chentleman’s face as if he 
wass a tinker.” 

‘* He took you for a ghost, I expect.” 

‘* He will find I am no khost iff I put 
my feet on him.” 

But the Duke had hurried off to the 
Light to get out of the wild man’s way. 
He met Miss Katie as she stepped off 
the ladder on her way to the cottage. 

‘“ Why, what iss wrong ? ”’ she asked, 
when her eyes lighted on him, looking, 
in his hastily assumed jacket and 
trousers, more forlorn even than usual. 


You’re an 
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“It’s that wild McTavish man . . . 
at the cottage . .. says he’s going 
to murder me. . . .”’ 

‘Why, whateffer ’ began Miss 
Katie with a startled conscious look. 
‘What would he murder you for ? ”’ 

‘‘T thought it was you, and I was so 
startled at sight of him that I slammed 
the door in his face, and—and then I 
came along to tell you he’d come. I 
think I'll stop here now for a bit, don’t 
you know.” 

‘Yess. It is better you should stop 
here. He iss a ferry fierce man when 
he is angered, is Hector McTavish. 
And he will be a hungry man, too. I 
will get the breakfast. He will be 
better when he has eaten,” and she 
hurried along to the cottage, and the 
Duke stood and watched her graceful 
steps and swinging skirts and then 
climbed slowly up into the Light. And 
as he went up, he said to himself :— 

“Thank God it’s the day for the 
tender coming. That man would be 
the death of me, don’t you know.” 

Mr. MacNeil, when he heard of the 
McTavish’s arrival, managed to shake 
off the remains of his rheumatism, and 
hastened to the cottage to greet him. 

‘© T will keep him there iff 1 am able,” 
he said to the Duke. “ He iss a fierce 
man when he iss angered, is Hector 
McTavish. If you see him coming you 
had petter ket down into the bottom 
room among the oil barrels. He will 
not find you there, and the tender 
should come in at noon, and then you 
will go on poard and you will pe all 
right.” 

‘“* Thanks, awfully !”’ said the Duke 
gratefully. “If you'll just bottle him 
up till the tender comes I’ll be most 
awfully obliged to you, Mr. MacNeil.” 

‘It would be a pity to spoil the job 
by letting him kill you on the ferry last 
day,” said old Tam _ philosophically, 
and the Duke heartily agreed with him. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


When Miss Katie reached the cot- 
tage she found big Hector gloomily 
quaffing whisky and glaring suspiciously 
into corners for evidences of the wee 
deevil who had slammed the door in 
his face. 

‘“ Ah, Miss Katie, it iss good to see 
you. It iss not you would slam the 
door in Hector McTavish’s face ” 

“No, indeed.” 

‘‘And that is what that wee round 
deevil of a man did, let me tell you.” 

“T do not think he meant any 
harm, Hector. Maybe he jumped up 
thinking it wass me and you gave him 
a fright.” 

‘““T will give him a fright if I get 
hold of him, one that he will not forget 
in all his life!” 

“Well, I am going to get ready the 
breakfast. You will be hungry, I am 
thinking.”’ 

“IT could eat a sheep,” said Hector, 
and looked it. “‘ I will go and see your 
father, and maybe I will come across 
the wee round deevil that slammed 
the door in my face : 

‘““Will you break me some sticks 
first ? Perhaps a 

‘Yes, I will preak you some sticks, 
and if I come across that wee round 
deevil I will preak him in pieces as I 
will preak the sticks,’ and he pro- 
ceeded to smash great spars of drift- 
wood with his foot as though each 
separate piece were the body of the 
Duke. 

The others turned out for their 
morning walk while breakfast was being 
got ready, and before the McTavish 
had worked off the whole of his anger 
on the sticks, old Tam came beaming 
in to greet him. 

Miss Katie had the table spread 
before their crack was finished, and 
the sight of the faring banished all 
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other thoughts from the McTavish’s 
mind for the time being. When she 
started for the Light to get her own 
breakfast, her eye fell at once on a 
figure in the gallery vehemently waving 
its arms and pointing out over the sea, 
and looking that way she saw a distant 
smudge of black smoke. 

Darting back into the house she 
cried, “‘ The tender iss in sight,” and 
ran on to the Light. 

The men in the cottage tumbled out 
pell-mell to make sure the good news 
was true. For the strangers there 
was no more breakfast that day. But 
old Tam and the McTavish, after one 
glance at the distant plume of smoke, 
turned back into the room and the 
good food was not wasted. 

The rest stood talking and watching 
the smudge grow and grow, and solidify 
down below into a black spot which 
meant so much to them. 

‘Well, I guess we’re about through 
now, said Vandenbyl, “and it might 
have been worse. We'll be a bit out 
of our reckoning when we get back 
maybe, but bodily and mentally we’re 
all in pretty good shape. I wonder 
what the deuce Askandagas have got 
to by this time, and if New York’s 
right side up still?” 

‘“Good thing we had you to keep 
us from getting rusty, Van,” said 
Ravenor. ‘ 

“I was hoping some of you'd feel 
that way. I feel it myself,’ said 
Vandenbyl complacently. ‘‘ We’ve 
really had very little to complain of.” 

“You mean you haven’t. I doubt 
if you’d get the sentiment endorsed 
by a vote of the company,” said 
Ravenor. 

“Which company?  There’s_ so 
many of ’em knocking about here.” 

‘Present company.” 

““Ah, present company’s 
excepted.” 


always 


The approaching link with everyday 
life woke in Mr. Goldstein very mingled 
feelings. In a day or two he would be 
back again in London, treading the 
ordinary round. But not as before. 
He would be alone and his house would 
be desolate. On the other hand, there 
was the insurance money to come to 
him, and {11,000 has in it elements 
of palliation for many woes. Never- 
theless, the sigh that he heaved, as 
he stood watching the black spot grow 
bigger and bigger, had in it some very 
genuine feeling. 

‘“Why, I believe you’re sorry to 
quit,” said Vandenbyl, turning to 
him. 

‘No, I am nod sorry to qvid,” 
said Mr. Goldstein, ‘“‘ but—id will nod 
be the same when I ged home,” and 
he sighed again. 

‘“That’s so. I’m sorry, old man,” 
said Vandenbyl, with an attempt at 
cheer. ‘‘ But you'll soon be in the 
thick of it again, and that'll help you 
to forget. And then, you know, you'll 
have all that insurance money to play 
with.” 

‘“'Yez,” more hopefully, ‘I shall 
have the inzurance money ’’—and then, 
with a lapse into melancholy, “ bud id 
is nod Raegel,’”’ and he shook his head 
mournfully. 

Presently, having cleared the table 
of all visible eatables, old Tam and Big 
Hector came out and joined them. 

“Cosh! Yon’s no the Mermaid,” 
said the McTavish. 

‘“*Tisna,” said old Tam briefly, and 
they stood watching the approaching 
boat. 

‘“Mebbe she’s laid up and this one’s 
come in place of her,” he said after a 
pause. “It’s Captain Donell sure or 
he wouldna come so straight for the 
landing. What’s yon man after?” 

This was Chase, who suddenly took 


it into his head to stroll away down 
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towards the beach. When he got to 
the Lighthouse boat he shoved it into 
the water and jumped in, and began 
rowing towards the steamer. 

At sight of this infraction of his 
rights, Mr. Goldstein set off at a lum- 
bering gallop towards the beach also. 

‘Hi there! Mr. Chase. Thad’s my 
boat. You’re trespassing,” he cried. 

“All right,” said Chase quietly, a 
couple of boats’ lengths out. ‘ We'll 
settle up when we meet again.” 

“ {1,000 a trip,” cried Goldstein. 

“ Right! PU not forget,’ and he 
pulled on towards the steamer which was 
rounding-up a quarter of a mile away. 

They saw him pull alongside and 
climb up the side. 

‘“ What’s Chase up to now?” said 
Vandenbyl. 

“No idea,’ said Dansie. 

“Generally means something when 
Chase does anything.” 

“Generally something 
gurgled Dansie. 

‘* Good for his side,”’ said Vandenby]l. 
‘* Spokes for the others.” 

* That’s so.” 

They could see the men on the 
steamer slinging bags and crates and 
boxes into the steamer’s boat along- 
side, and presently Chase came down 
into his boat with another man, and 
they pulled towards the shore. 

They all went down to meet him. 

““Now, old man, what’s the last 
trick ?’’ asked Vandenbyl, as the boat 
ran up the shingle. | 

‘* Trick, my dear Van? I don’t play 
tricks. I’m a business man. This is 
Captain Donell.” 

Captain Donell nodded cheerfully to 
the company in general, said, “ Glad 
to be of service to you, gentlemen,” 
and strode through them to greet old 
Tam and Mr. McTavish. 

“IT have just concluded an arrange- 
ment with Captain Donell,”’ said Chase 
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quietly, ‘‘ which secures to me all the 
passenger accommodation on _ that 
steamer. It’s not a Government k;oat, 
as you perceive. The regular tender 
broke her shaft yesterday, and Captain 
Donell chartered this one in a hurry, 
on his own account, in order to get 
through his rounds without delay. He 
has, therefore, a perfect right to sublet 
his charter, and I have secured it. 
Rates will rule high—in some cases,” 
with a pointed look at Vandenbyl, 
who nodded knowingly, as much as 
to say, ‘“‘ Just what I expected! Get 
along, old man! Get it over.” 

‘“ My idea,” continued Chase coolly, 
‘““was to charge Americans 1,000 As- 
kandagas——” _ 

‘“*But you’ve thought better of it,” 
broke in Vandenby] jovially, not, how- 
ever, without a glimmer of anxiety 
peeping out of the corners of his eyes 
in spite of himself. 

“ve thought better of it,” said 
Chase, in his quietest legal manner, 
which was always extremely impres- 
sive. ‘I’ve decided to make it 2,000 
Askandagas.”’ 

‘“Oh, come, Chase, my boy! A 
joke’s a joke, but when you carry it too 
far it gets past a joke, and it’s apt to 
pall.” 

‘ Just exactly how it struck us, my 
dear Van, when we were—er—enjoying 
your hospitality at 130 Askandagas a 
meal.” 

“My dear fellows!” replied Van- 
denbyl, with an excellently executed 
shout of laughter, in which his eyes 
had no share, ‘‘ you never really 
imagined I would ever expect you to 
carry out those ridiculous obligations ! 
What a sense of humour you men must 
have! Why, I intended all along to 
wipe the slate clean the moment we 
got out of this. It seemed to me it 
was the best way to keep our brains 
from growing rusty.” 
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“Gallows repentance,” said Chase 
imperturbably. “It’s 2,000 Askan- 
dagas of a pity you didn’t allow this 
beautiful side of your nature to peep 
out before, Van.”’ 

‘Well, if I hadn’t kept a stiff face 
on me you’d have seen through it and 
there’d have been no fun in the game. 
Bluff without stakes has nothing to it.” 

‘* T agree—and that’s just why.” 

‘* And do you mean to tell me you 
really mean | 

‘* Just what I say, my dear boy—as 
usual. Experience has taught me 
never to bluff with an empty revolver. 
By the way, Mr. Goldstein,” he said, 
turning to that gentleman, who had 
been following this discussion with eyes 
that blinked and snapped in sympa- 
thetic enjoyment of his enemy’s re- 
verse, “‘ I’ve some news for you.” 

“* Dews for be, Mr. Chase ? Whad’s 
the dews ? ” asked Mr. Goldstein, with 
a visible touch of trepidation lest the 
skinning process should be about to 
reach his length. 

Chase eyed him attentively, and 
watched the effect of his disclosure with 
academic interest. 

“There is a lady on board the 
steamer there e 

“A lady! Nod 

“Yes, Mrs. Goldstein 

‘* Beid Gott! Beid Raegel! Led 
me go do her——” and he was for 
scrambling into the boat at once. 

“There is no hurry,” said Chase, 
catching him by his shaking arm. 
“She is not up yet. They picked her 
up on Caransay, where she came ashore 
eleven days ago clinging to a piece of 
wreckage. She has been living with 
the cottagers ever since. She is all 
right, but very sick of porridge, Cap- 
tain Donell says.” 
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“Yaw!  Borridge!  Beid poor 
Raegel! I should thingk so! Beid 
Gott! Raegel! Borridge!”’ 
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** She has been in great distress about 
you, supposing you. were drowned. 
The mate is to break the news to her. 
As soon as he waves a handkerchief we 
will go on board. Here comes Miss 
Katie and her sister to say good-bye 
to us all. If you have any more money 
on you than will carry us all to London, 
Mr. Goldstein, I suggest that you give 
it to her. We'll make it up when we 
get to town. She’s a good girl, and 
she’s done her best to make us comfort- 
able.” 

“Yaw. Dot’s so. Dake id all, Mr. 
Chase. Thad’s all I got. You keeb 
oud enough for us. Beid Gott! 
Raegel alive, and beed livig od_ bor- 
ridge!” 

“And this is_ really downright, 
cold-blooded, pound-of-flesh business, 
Chase ?”’ asked Vandenbyl, who had 
been chewing the matter over and 
telling the stones what he thought 
about it with his heel. 

“* Just business, my dear Van, busi- 
ness all the way through from top 
storey to ground floor, and without 
any adjectives.” 

“Well, I’ve squeezed and _ been 
squeezed more’n once in my life, but 
I’m bound to say I never was in such 
a cold squeegee as this before since 
ever I cut my eye teeth. And by my 
best friends, too! ’Tain’t exactly 
what you’d call English, you know.” 

‘That’s a fact,’ said Chase. 
‘* Thanks for your discrimination ! It’s 
Amurrcan! Real Amurrcan! And 
you'll not forget who taught us. Your 
remark, by the way, is identical with 
Dansie’s when we talked over the 
prospectus of the Commissariat Trust 
that first morning.” 

“Ah, well! Just you wait till my 
turn comes, boys. And now, let’s get 
out of this lawless country as quick 
as we can, or there won’t be a bone of 
me left to pick. Good-bye, Miss 
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Katie! Good-bye, Miss Maggie! I’m 
sure we re all very much indebted to you 
both for all you've done for us. Take 
my advice, young ladies, and never 
dabble in shares. It’s demoralising.”’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The steamer’s boat had crept across 
witlr its cargo while they were talking. 
The rocks of the landing-place were 
strewn with bags and boxes and parcels, 
flung ashore with the careless haste of 
men to whom time was of importance, 
and the boat was lumbering slowly back 
to the ship with Captain MacIrone and 
the Cormorant’s for cargo. 

Miss Katie and her sister had come 
hurrying from the Light, and the Duke 
had been skipping and ducking among 
the boulders to keep out of sight of the 
McTavish. But the Fiery One had 
gone into the cottage with Captain 
Donell and old Tam, to cement their 
old-standing friendship with something 
out of a bottle, and the Duke was per- 
fectly safe. 

There was no packing to be done, 
and the leave-taking was brief and 
hearty, as leave-takings should be. 
Each member of the party wrung Miss 
Katie’s hand and that of the shy Miss 
Maggie, and each said his heart’s say 
of thanks for all their kindness and 
hospitality. 

Chase, as almoner, prevailed on the 
girls to accept the more _ concrete 
gratitude of the party in the form of 
gold, as no one else could have done, 
but even he could not succeed in dissi- 
pating the shy confusion which this 
evoked in the recipients. The hearty 
thanks had made their eyes sparkle 
and their bright faces glow brighter, 
but the thought of payment troubled 
them. However, as Dansie said after- 
wards, they would get over that, 
especially old Tam. 
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Mr. MacNeil and Big Hector and 
Captain Donell came trooping out as 
the sound of the farewells reached 
them. The Duke was just shaking 
Miss Katie’s hand for the third time, 
and looking at her in a way which said 
plainly that he would like to say a 
great deal more than any words would 
express. At sight of the McTavish in 
such dangerous proximity he gave her 
hand a final spasmodic wring, and then 
made himself very small indeed, and 
stole away down to the boat. 

From that point of vantage he 
suffered the agony of watching Big 
Hector draw Miss Katie aside and kiss 
her as if he were biting holes in her, 
and the Duke ground his little teeth 
savagely. 

Captain Donell and Mr. MacNeil 
strolled down to the McTavish’s boat 
while the other farewells were taking 
place, and Hector, when he had im- 
pressed his fiancée with a proper sense 
of his regard for her, followed them, 
and the pipes were skirling madly 
before he sank into his seat in the 
stern. Then old Tam pulled them 
slowly out to the steamer, with his 
tongue in his cheek and one eye closed, 
and his other eye was fixed with 
humorous anticipation on the group 
on the shore. 

Vandenbyl was just about to step 
into the Lighthouse boat when Mr. 
Goldstein suddenly broke out :— 

‘‘ This is my boad, Mr. Vandenbyl.” 

bé Well ? 99 

“Vell! If you wand to use her 
you got to bay scale brice.”’ 

“Oh, d !’? with the first sign of 
actual annoyance he had permitted to 
escape him. 

‘* Kvide zo!” said Mr. Goldstein. 

Vandenbyl glanced quickly round. 
He saw that the other boats had gone, 
and his eyes rested thoughtfully on 
Chase. 
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Chase grasped Mr. Goldstein’s arm 
suddenly, and pointed to something 
white waving from the side of the 
steamer. 

‘““ All righdt! All righdt! I kom, 
Raegel! Bud beesness is beesness all 
the time.” ; 

“Well? What’s your price?” 
asked Vandenbyl loftily. “‘ What’ll 
you take for the whole boat, and [’ll 
give you all free passages ? ”’ 

‘‘ The boad is nod for sale, and the 
brice is all my I.0.U.’s vich you did 
schyv—er—schkrew out of me, und alzo 
the share und a half you still have in 
the Treasure Sydicate.”’ 

‘“Quite sure that’s all?” asked 
Vandenbyl, with an assumption of 
surprised satisfaction. 

‘“ Thad’s all just now, bud id may 
oO up.” 

“Oh, all right. I take you. Have 
it all yourown way. Vandenbyl stocks 
are at a discount to-day.” 

‘* Bud id down on baper so there'll 
be no bistake,” said Mr. Goldstein 
cautiously. 

Vandenbyl scrawled a note of the 
transaction on the back of one of Gold- 
stein’s I.0.U.’s, and handed it to him. 

‘“Kom on board, Mr. Vandenby]l. 
Vehry glad to see you. Berhabs some 
of you gedtlebed wouldn’t mind baling 
a bit, or maybe we'll have to swib part 
way.” And Vandenbyl looked con- 
templatively at him for a moment, as 
though considering a hopeful possi- 
bility evoked by the words. 

“Van, my boy,” said Chase quietly, 
‘“when a man starts out to bite he 
must take his chances of getting 
bitten.” 

‘Well, anyway, you're five to one, 
and it took you all your time.” 

“It’s the principle of the American 
Trusts. Look to yourself and deuce 
take the rest.” 

The McTavish’s pipes were shrilling 


in front so loudly that Dansie vowed 
he could hear the glasses rattle up in 
the lantern of the Light. 

‘‘He’s going on board,” gasped the 
Duke in a scared voice, as the pipes 
climbed the side of the steamer without 
break or pause. 

‘He always comes over to meet the 
tender, and goes home in her,” said 
Chase. 

‘“He’ll murder me. He’s mad.” 

‘Captain Donell will keep him in 
order,” said Chase. ‘‘ He’s a_ pas- 
senger, like the rest of you.” 

The white flag continued to wave 
vigorous welcome, and as they drew 
in to the steamer they saw that it was 
manipulated by a dilapidated lady 
with a shawl round her head. 

Her face was large and heavy-look- 
ing, and conveyed to a critical eye the 
impression of an ill-fitting garment, as 
though it had been made for a person 
of more ample build ; or as if, as was 
no doubt the case, the present occupant 
had shrunk somewhat from her normal 
proportions. The dark hair was dis- 
arranged, and the dark eyes were dim, 
and the heavy lds drooped against 
their owner’s will. 

‘““Tsidohr! Isidohr!’” cried Mrs. 
Goldstein, leaning perilously over the 
stout bulwarks. 

‘“Mein Raegel!”’ cried Mr. Gold- 
stein, scrambling over the seats of the 
boat to get up the side, and presently 
they were in one another’s arms, 
laughing and weeping, with uncouth 
murmurings which may have _ been 
intelligible to themselves, but were 
certainly Hebrew—or, at all events, 
Yiddish—to the rest. 

They tumbled down below in some 
fashion, still clinging to ane another, 
as though neither would ever again 
allow the other out of sight and touch 
for a single instant. The McTavish 
came marching proudly down the deck 
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all abristle with his music, and the 
Duke sought the safe security of the 
cabin also. 

Chase was the last to quit the boat, 
since he had held it while Mr. MacNeil 
came down the side to take it home 
again. 

That worthy old gentleman held his 
hand and shook it as though he would 
never let it go, till the rest had got 
well out of earshot. Then he whis- 
pered in his ear :— 

““Ef ye think ony mair o’ thae bit 
things oot the sea, Mr. Chase, you 
come to me, sir. It wass the «ther 
side the islant I fount ’em all, but I 
didna care to say so to the Chew-man. 
I know thae Chew-men. It wass a 
Chew-man sold me a siller watch in 
Styornoway, an’ it wasna siller an’ it 
wouldna go. You come to me, Mr. 
Chase, an’ I’ll show you jist where 
they lie. Mebbe there’s some both 
sides, but I didna ken 0’t.”’ 

“All right, Mr. MacNeil. If we 
decide to follow that matter up [ll 
see that you get your proper share of 
the spoil.” 

““I knew I could trust you, Mr. 
Chase, but I do not like thae Chew-men. 
Koot-bye, sir, and Kot bless you!” 

Then the paddles began to churn the 
green water into effervescent marble, 
the whistle screamed a final farewell, 
Miss Katie and Miss Maggie stood 
waving on the rocks, the surviving 
sheep climbed to the highest point of 
the island and watched their depar- 
ture with hopefully flicking tails, and 
Skor Vhean began to dwindle from 
their sight, though it could never fail 
to loom large in their memories. 

The Duke, from an obscure corner 
of the dark little cabin, was witness to 
the full ebb and flow of endearment 
between Mr. and Mrs. Goldstein. 

‘He had no desire whatever to be 
there, but he preferred being there to 
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being on deck where the McTavish 
might catch sight of him. They had 
one another and their mutual thoughts, 
and the Duke to his credit never dis- 
closed more of what he saw and heard 
than the opinion that they were a 
‘dashed rum lot, don’t you know.” 

It was when Dansie and Chase and 
the rest came down, a couple of hours 
later, to get a cup of tea, that the little 
scene took place which Dansie never 
could recall without a vast chuckle of 
amusement. The very thought of it 
set him quivering with mirth, even in 
the middle of the night, whenever it 
came back on him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldstein were sitting 
one on each side of the narrow table, 
with their elbows on it and their 
hands up the sides of their faces, 
and their eyes fixed gloomily on 
vacancy. 

“Very glad to see you alive and 
looking so well Mrs. Goldstein ’’— 
which was not a fact—said Dansie 
cheerfully. 

‘* Thangk you, sir!” said Mrs. Gold- 
stein, without looking up. 

‘* Feeling sea-sick ? ”’ 

“No, sir. Not sea-sick, I thangk 
you,” with a melancholy shake of the 
head. 

‘“A cup of tea will make you all 
right. We’re just going to have one.” 

‘“A-ah!”? sighed Mrs. Goldstein, 
mournfully. | 

Well!” said Dansie, looking from 
one to the other of the lugubrious pair. 
‘One would think you had just lost 
one another instead of having just 
found one another.” 

“We have had a loss,” said Mr. 
Goldstein heavily. 

“Oh! Sorry! Mrs. 
brought you bad news ? ” 

‘We have lossd £22,000,” said Mr. 
Goldstein, with melancholy emphasis. 

‘* {22,000!”’ groaned Mrs. Goldstein. 
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‘**Oh——” began Dansie, and then 
Chase began to laugh quietly. 

‘““Come, come!” he said cheerfully. 
‘“ What’s the good of looking at it in 
that light. You’ve got one another, 
in any case, and I’m sure either of you 
is worth more than £11,000 to the 
other.” 

“* £22,000!” said Mr. Goldstein. 

“And then think of that Spanish 
galleon under the reef—rubies, dia- 
monds, sapphires, Mrs. Goldstein is 

‘“Whad’s that?” said the lady, 
dropping her hands from the side of 
her head and looking up with interest. 
‘* Rubies, diabuds, sapphires ? Tell me, 
Isidohr, my dear, whad is id all aboud ?”’ 

But it was Chase who gave her a 
glowingly exaggerated description of 
the hidden wealth of Skor Vhean, and 
made Mr. Goldstein produce his speci- 
mens of the treasure in confirmation, 
and before the tea was ready Mr. and 
Mrs. Goldstein were in hot dispute as 
to the values of the various finds, and 
the total loss of their insurance money 
dropped into a back corner of their 
materialistic brains. 

At Tenebray Big Hector’s boat was 
drawn up alongside and loaded with 
his share of bales and boxes, and he 
hoisted his sail, and with the tiller 
under his arm, and the sheet twisted 
round a cleat, started off, piping more 
lustily than ever. They all came on 
deck to see the last of him, and as the 
corner of his swelling eye caught sight 
of the Duke with his fingers rammed 
tight into his ears to shut out the noise, 
he dropped his mouthpiece for a 
moment, and his lips seemed to form 
the words, ‘‘ Wee teffle.”” Then he bit 
down savagely on to the mouthpiece, 
and blew curses through it till the 
dome of the sky and the great circle of 
the sea were full of wild shriekings and 
squealings, and Vandenbyl tersely 
remarked :— 


‘* When I want to cuss a man beyond 
all words I'll buy a bagpipes.” 

Then they swept round to the east 
and headed straight for Harris, and 
ran through the Sound, and in due 
course arrived at Portree in Skye, 
where Mrs: Goldstein had her hair done 
properly and bought a bonnet, and 
they were all fitted out with ready- 
made homespun suits, which were at 
all events more comfortable than their 
own weather-worn garments, but which 
Vandenbyl betted 500 to 1 they would 
none of them venture to walk down 
Throgmorton Street in. 

Ravenor took him instantly and won 
the bet two days later, and I believe 
he still goes by the name of the High- 
lander on the Stock Exchange. Van- 
denbyl organised a special party to 
guy him, but Ravenor turned the 
tables by inviting them all into Craig’s, 
where, over unlimited champagne, he 
gave a full, slightly untrue, and very 
particular account of some of the 
things which had befallen them on 
Skor Vhean.. , 

Askandagas stood at 2 for the 
settlement. Dansie’s face was a sight 
for all beholders and sent them up 
another half-point before the day was 
out. 

And the Treasure ? Well, all I can 
say is that I was round Tenebray and 
Skor Vhean with Dansie, and Chase, 
and Ravenor last year on Dansie’s 
new yacht, Cormorant, Maclrone 
master, and when Hector McTavish 
wished to welcome us more suo to his 
fine new stone cottage with bay win- 
dows, his wife said very softly, but in 
a way that admitted of no contradic- 
tion, ‘‘ Whisht, mon! Wee Hector’s 
just gone to sleep and ye mustn’t 
waken him,” and the big man obeyed 
without a murmur. 

Julius Vandenbyl—who, by the way, 
is on excellent terms with Chase, and 
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swears there is no lawyer in London marrying twenty million dollars, Big 
can come up to him—was away ex- Hector compressed his feelings into a 
ploiting Abyssinia. And when Mrs. hearty “ Little teffle!”? which showed 
Hector asked casually after the Duke, that his Grace’s memory was still green 
and learned that he was in America in Tenebray. 


THE END. 


TO AN ANGLING FRIEND 
By A. T. JOHNSON 


REGRETFULLY I lay thee down 
Old Rod, yet I know that thouit done, 
And ever round thee live the thoughts 
Of the victories thou hast won. 


Long years have gone since, by the burn, 
My unskilled hand did try to cast 
Thy line against the wanton wind, 
Like autumn leaves they’ve hurried past. 


I've felt your supple joints grow stiff, 

And seen your dark brown case grow grey, 
But what matters if thou’rt old? 

For me ’twill never more be May. 


Like pearls embedded in your butt, 
The scales of silvery trout still gleam, 
As if ’twere yesterday you felt 

The tugging fish glide down the stream. 


Sometimes I'll handle thee, and smilc 
When that old thrill comes back again, 
Gently I'll splice thy joints and think 
I feel the blue grey mountain rain. 


But no! ’Tis not for you and me, 

Old Friend, to hear the season’s call, 
We've fished up-stream so long, and now 
Must work down to the waterfall. 


Rest there, upon my wall, Old Rod! 

Of all my angling friends thou art 

The best. We've said farewell to stream 
And loch, but we will never part. 
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IN THE HOME OF THE SEDGE WARBLER 


HE river flows deep through its 

| jungle ofreeds. From the cool 

shade of the willows on the 

bank you get only a glimpse of 

it now and then, when the faint slow 

wind of the summer noon parts the 

green thicket for a moment, and shows 

you the sun-spangled floor of the 
waters gliding noiselessly by. 

And with the noon has come the 
midday sloth and silence upon every- 
thing. Allis quiet at last in the wood 
behind. The blackbird has laid down 
his flute, and the thrush is done with 
his piping. Only the sedge bird 
lingers on by the waterside, in the 
stillness of the torrid day, fretting the 
sunlight with his peevish note. 

Wherever the green reeds grow thick 
and tall, there you are sure to find the 
sedge warbler and his complaining song. 
But you cannot see him now; and— 
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unless he chooses to declare himself 
may never see him, peer as intently as 
you will. His is only a voice out of the 
silence. He hides in the dense reed- 
cover, flitting restlessly from stem to 
stem, and keeping up his rich, low, 
chiding melody as he goes. Only when 
he flies straight across the open stream 
can you get a sight of the little grey- 
brown songster; and then, in a 
moment, he is lost to view again, and 
the quick staccato of his music breaks 
out from a new vantage-point, more 
richly, more querulously, than ever. 
He seems always out of humour with 
the hot sunshine: the brighter and 
stiller the day, the more complain- 
ingly he sings. But it is only like a 
great prima-donna scolding at her 
maid: not all the wayward fretfulness 
of the moment can hide the invincible 
beauty of her tone. 
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And the sedge warbler is an artist, 
too, great enough in his way. In the 
north they call him the Irish nightin- 
gale ;. but if you speak of the English 
mock bird, here in southern Sussex, 
everyone will know the bird you mean. 
Listen to him now, as he works invisibly 
to and fro in the waving green cover. 
There is his own fretful, girding note, 
continuously pouring out into the hot, 
still air; but every minute or two he 
passes, without a break, into quite an 
alien melody. Now it is a song of the 
house-top—the quiet, deep, chuckling 
chorus of the swallow, as he sits among 
the grey-gold lichens of some cottage 
roof-tree, chanting the sun down into 
its western bed. Now it is the warble 
of a thrush, wonderfully imitated, with 
its crystal diminuendo changing in a 
moment to the quick, harsh chirping 
of the sparrow, then back once more 


into the bird’s own violent, chiding 
strain. And while you are still mar- 
velling over these capricious changes, 
suddenly a note comes out of the 
thicket which you have always listened 
for high up in the sunny blue overhead. 
It is the skylark’s song—trills, cres- 
cendos, Kentish bell-fires, all complete ; 
but, even as you press silently forward 
for a nearer place in your leafy concert 
hall, it breaks off as unexpectedly as 
it began: the prima-donna is scolding 
her tiring-woman again, with a more 
furious sweetness than ever. _ 

You feel that it is all out of tune 
with the hot sunshine, and the rich, 
slothful murmur of the river, deep in 
its cleft of green. The blackbird had 
an apter music, when he sat in the oak 
spray, his golden dagger of a bill agleam 
in the shadows, singing tenor to the 
rippling soprano of the thrush. Even 
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the little oxeye, slowly clashing his 
silver cymbals up in the topmost 
branches, gave more to the burning 
light and greenery than this care- 
ridden songster, grudging his scant 
half-measure of music to the summer’s 
day. But you cannot dwell long in 
the midst of wild nature without recog- 
nising how much of art underlies it all. 
The dreaming light, and surfeit of 
colour, and the silence that is really 
nothing but dim sound, would all end 
in monotony if there were no contrast 
to set off its squandered fragrance, and 
unceasing pageantry of beautiful 
things. And so the little sedge 
warbler is destined to sit in the reed- 
brake, for ever girding at the sun- 
shine, and tempering the hot, sweet 
noontide with its litany of care. 
Though the sedge bird’s © favourite 
haunt is always the thick reed jungle, 


he never seems to make his home there. 
A kind of. vanity, of self-abasement— 
as humanlike as all his other qualities 
—appears to drive him to choose the 
lowliest spots for his bed. Amidst the 
ivy on the willow-stoles, or in the long 
grass under the river bank, he weaves 
together the dry bents and sedges that 
loosely form his nest. If you look for 
it you may never find it, so cunningly 
is it ambushed; but the sedge bird’s 
mate, less careful than himself, will 
invariably betray its situation, if you 
chance that way. Threading your path 
over the saggy ground where the wil- 
lows grow, between the bank and the 
green reed cover, a sudden grating 
note strikes upon the ear, and out from 
her hiding-place the sitting . bird 
tumbles, rending the air with. her 
harsh, strident note. If she had kept 
quiet, you would have passed on in 
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another moment, never guessing that 
you had been so near to the coveted 
treasure. But fear—as it often does— 
has brought about the very disaster she 
would have prevented. All her in- 
grained caution vanishes. She flutters 
in and out of the place, never stopping 
her quick alarm-note. Then a little 
method seems to join with her mad- 
ness, but all too late. Having marked 
the spot for you indubitably, now she 
tries to cajole you from it. She flies 
from bush to bush, and as you follow, 
goes on farther still. But she always 
ends by doing the wrong thing again 
in the old pathetically simple way, 
going back in one straight, low-pitched 
flight to her bower, and breaking out 


at once into her garrulous 
minstrelsy with less of 
caution than ever. 

To these calm waters 
of sunshine and silence 
there comes another bird 
with the earliest summer 
days. A little larger than 
the sedge chat, and with 
his plumage of a brighter 
brown, the reed warbler 
strikes you at once as 
one of the wildest and 
shyest of birds. Where 
the river journeys on 
beneath drooping arches 
of woodland, you will see 
little of him. You must 
take boat, and follow the 
stream down into the 
alluvial plains, and there, 
in the treeless solitudes 
of pasture, where the 
green reed-margin of the 
waters is higher and 
denser than ever, you 
will presently hear his 
incessant, jarring note. 

He is no musician, 
the reed warbler. His 
song, though far gentler than the 
sedge bird’s, has none of its richness, 
nor any of its borrowed strains. It is 
a mere hurried, tuneless kur-r-r-r, drift- 
ing out of the whispering gloom of the 
thicket, and blending oddly with the 
ripple of the water through its myriad 
stems. And yet there is an inexplic- 
able pleasure in the note. It is as if 
the furnace-like glow of the summer 
noon were being translated into its 
equivalent in sound; and for the first 
time another sense could take in the 
full meaning of the sunbeams pouring 
down from the glittering blue vault 
above. 

Here on the plains there is solitude 
enough for the wildest of creatures, 
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and far and near the little reed 
warbler’s voice rises into the tremu- 
lous sultry air. He is famous among 
bird-lovers all the world over; but it 
is not his dry cicadean melody that has 
won him this repute. Turn the prow 
of your boat into the murmuring 
green fastness, just where you heard 
him piping a moment back. The reeds 
divide with a hissing sound. Before 
the momentum of your boat has ceased 
they have closed up behind you, and 
you are in a dim 
emerald grotto, with 
the turquoise of the 
sky for a _ roofing, 
and the changing 
sparkle of the waters 
below. Looking care- 
fully round, at last 
you spy the object of 
your scrutiny. Far 
up in the rustling 
walls of your abid- 
ing-place hangs the 
reed-bird’s wonderful 
cradle, delicately 
woven round three or 
four of the slender 
stems. It is safe 
above the highest 
flood-mark, and deep- 
fashioned so that the 
roughest winds may 
not eject its treasure 
of mottled egg or 
callow young. With 
every breeze it rocks 
gaily to and fro, its 
very frailty of anchor- 
age proving its chief- 
est safeguard. Un- 
thinkingly you raise 
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your hand. A touch of the fingers would 
bring it down, and add it as a gem to 
your collection. But there is some- 
thing in its sheer daintiness and fairy- 
like beauty that stays your grasp, 
even as you set it trembling on its airy | 
scaffold. You give over your first 
rude impulse as a sacrilege. A moment 
more, and you have backed your boat 
out into the shimmering highway of the 
waters, and are pulling steadily home- 
ward against the tide. 


SEDGE WARBLERS. 
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N the banks of a certain river, 
which at this place, although 
7 rather ‘dirty, has an _ extra- 
ordinary beauty, so that it is 
loved by all who look upon it, stands a 
large city, where it is generally raining. 
When there is no rain there are often 
fogs, which hide the face of the sun or 
transform it to a strange orange-red in 
colour; while always the high build- 
ings and the smoke make the streets 
obscure. But sometimes, in spite of all 
these things, and in spite of the dense 
mesh of telegraph wires, the sunlight 
pours down upon the city and gilds its 
thousand spires, and, sun or no sun, 
those who dwell therein love it exceed- 
ingly, and would be citizens of no 
meaner city. 

Yet London‘is a hard place to thrive 
in, and the difficulty of picking up a 
living is very great, especially if you 
begin under disadvantages, such as 
drunken parents, ragged clothing, and 
a more or less relished uncleanliness. 
Consequently the small boys who run 
through its streets are by no means 
conscious that it is the most estimable 
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of all cities. These boys are usually 
of an extraordinary craftiness, quick of 
thought and speech, and very alert in 
the matter of personal gain. 

Miffles, who began life with all the 
disadvantages above recited and several 
others, was a London street-boy. He 
had talent for the newspaper trade, and 
has been known, when his capital did 
not permit of even a small armful of 
Stars from the publishing office, to buy 
a couple of copies at retail in a shop, 
and sally forth to the sale of them for 
the pure joy of the thing, reinforced 
by the knowledge that when you 
haven’t a halfpenny change to give 
(or say you haven’t) careless pur- 
chasers will sometimes leave the penny 
with you, which is a profit not to be 
reckoned upon by larger tradesmen. 

But the opportunities of the business 
are many. There exists an aristocracy 
of newspaper boys, riding with miracu- 
lous daring upon shabby bicycles, 
thridding the traffic of the slipperiest 
streets, with heavy bags of halfpenny 
newspapers dependent from bowed 
shoulders. Miffles, fourteen years old, 
and not tall for his age, regarded this 
occupation as the hill-top of ambition. 
With the strange facility of the London 
boy he could ride a bicycle fearlessly 
and well, having acquired that art no 
one knows how. But youth and his 
small stature would have made difficult 
for him this coveted employment, even 
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if he had possessed the requisite bicycle. 
The publishers’ managers in every half- 
penny newspaper office in London were 
familiar with his importunities. Famil- 
iar was Miffles with the injunction to 
eat of several more Christmas puddings 
and then get him a bicycle before he 
came bothering again; whereupon he 
absented himself for a week and turned 
up again, asking for a “start.” On 
one remarkable occasion, having ac- 
quired the unprecedented wealth of 
five shillings from the contents of a 
purse which dropped from an omnibus 
and was quickly restored by the agile 
Miffles (there was a policeman on the 
kerb), he proffered this great sum as 
deposit and guarantee for the safety of 
the bicycle he applied for. 

“Why, you shrimp, you’re too little. 
You’d get yourself smashed up the first 
day,” said the publisher’s manager. 
** Besides, we don’t keep bicycles ; you 
must find your own.” 

Miffles went outside and endeavoured 
to bribe one of the aristocrats with 
half-a-crown to let him do his work 
for the afternoon. Failing in this, he 
sought desperately to help himself to 
a bicycle momentarily unattended, and 
was tumbled into the mud for his pains. 
Then he retired to perpend the matter, 
and evolve schemes of guile. 

The bicycle which the newspaper-boy 
rides is of a type by itself. Strongly 
built, with the seat well forward, to 
prevent sideslips; low, that the legs 
may easily touch ground when shut in 
by the traffic; innocent of nickelling 
and even of handles, they adapt them- 
selves to their business with the same 
marvellous facility as their owners. 
The greasiest streets, the most discour- 
sive traffic, have no terrors for these 
boys. Suddenly brought to a halt by 
a stopping van, they steady themselves 
by a tail-board, creep along betwecn 
two vehicles with a hand on wheel, 
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shaft, or horse-flank, and are at the 
front when the press of carts and omni- 
buses moves on again. In_ couples, 
with a hand on each other’s shoulders 
(because two bicycles can stand still 
alone) they will work together wherever 
they can, and the sag of the heavy 
papers, which would throw any other 
rider asprawl, in no way disturbs their 
faultless balance. No trick-rider of 
circus or music hall excels their skill. 
Boy and bicycle are a unit, invulner- 
able, not to be separated. This is. the 
sort of oligarchy to which Miffles 
aspired. 


IT. 


The five shillings soon went the way 
of current coin. In fact the depressed 
Miffles was in some sort contributory 
to his own ruin. In a moment of 
weakness he gave some of the money 
to his mother, who possessed herself 
of the remainder during her son’s un- 
suspecting slumbers that night. It 
took Miffles a day or two to grow 
accustomed to poverty again; one 
does not drop from affluence to beggary 
without a certain disorganisation of the 
mind. Thereafter he returned to the 
improving spectacle of the streets, with 
an especial eye to omnibuses and 
purses. But Fortune does not smile 
continuously on the incompetent. 


IIT. 


Later, on a fog-stained afternoon, 
Miffles found himself in the southern 
suburb. He had not betaken himself 
there in any purposeful spirit. A 
pantechnicon van, climbing laboriously 
the northern slope of Blackfriars 
Bridge, was at once the cause and 
the instrument of his journeyings. 
Scrambling on the tail-board, Miffles 
abandoned himself to the careless joys 
of travel. Having no taste for strife, 
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he slid down and moved unobtru- 
sively off when the van stopped before 
an empty house in Camberwell New 
Road, and began to unload. He then 
wandered aimlessly in the gloom until 
he found himself in an _ evil-looking 
thoroughfare, full of dirty windows. 
Before one house a covered van, like 
a greengrocer’s cart, had just stopped. 
The door of the house was opened 
without being knocked upon, and the 
driver of the van was met by a couple 
of men in brown caps, who assisted 
him in unloading the vehicle with a 
great and even feverish rapidity. The 
van yielded up a remarkable miscel- 
lany. There were two or three bales 
of what looked like cloth; a large 
green baize bag, which rattled as it 
was moved, and appeared to be heavy ; 
three brand-new cricket bats, a long 
roll of sheet lead, and—what most 
interested Miffles—a bicycle. This 
last the men stood up against the 
wheels of the van, on the side away 
from the pavement, while they carried 
in the sheet lead, which needed the 
strength of the whole party to convey. 
Apparently there was some difficulty 
about bestowing it within the house, 
for the men were a long time absent, 
and Miffles had leisure for inspection. 

Certainly it was a bicycle of bicyles ! 
It had a plated front bar, ending in 
proper handles. It had two brakes, 
and, as our friend assured himself, a 
free wheel. His inspection ended, 
Miffles walked off, turning at the 
corner to stare after a lad of eighteen 
or so, with a black patch over one eye, 
who rode into the street on another 
bicycle. 

When this individual arrived abreast 
of the van, Miffles saw him stop, and 
quickly get down to peer, first at the 
closed door of the house, and then up 
and down the street. Without further 
hesitation he next proceeded to re- 


mount his own bicycle, and then, with 
a hand on the new machine, cycle off 
as quickly as he could, leading the 
latter along with him. 


IV. 


_ Miffles, with no very definite purpose 
in his mind, pursued. The clatter of 
his thick, loose boots on the road made 
the marauder look hastily round. See- 
ing only a boy he held on, Miffles still 
pursuing. You cannot “lead” a 
bicycle from the saddle of another at 
any great speed, especially when you 
have a great desire to turn as many 
comers as you can, and Miffles was 
soon abreast of the prey. The larger 
boy regarded him with disfavour. 

‘What ’orspitle do you take that 
face to?” he inquired earnestly. 

“It’s no good to you,” Miffles 
answered, prompt though panting. 
“They don’t take in no incurable 
cases.”’ 

_““Garn,” said the bicyclist ineffec- 
tively. ‘‘ You sling off. Go on.” 

“ Shan’t,” said Miffles. But they 
were in a dark, empty street now, and 
he kept his distance, aware of a dis- 
advantage. Presently they crossed a 
busy thoroughfare, and here he sud- 
denly swung himself in the path of the 
led bicycle, and seized it by a handle. 

‘‘ Where yer going with that bike ? ” 
he inquired breathlessly 

A passing clerk slackened his pace. 
The big boy dropped a foot to earth. 
‘“ Mind your business,” he replied. 

‘Goon. Give me my bike,” whined 
Miffles. 

The clerk stopped. 

‘**Tain’t his bike,’’said the other boy. 

The clerk passed on. Miffles stood 
out of reach. 

“ What you lookin’ at, ugly ?” pur- 
sued the boy. ‘‘ Take yer ’and off of 
my bike. Go on, now.” 
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Miffles, who knew that the enemy 
could not reach him without letting 
both machines fall, fenced for time. 
He expressed’ fluent distaste for the 
appearance and manners of his inter- 
locutor, and an unfavourable view of 
his prospects hereafter. ‘“‘ You give 
me my bike,” he concluded. 

‘““ Your bike!” said the other, with 
asneer. ‘* You ain’t got a bike. You 
never see a bike like this ’ere,” he 
added with conviction, ‘‘ since you was 
found in the gutter under alam’ post.”’ 

Suddenly 
his voice 
dropped, 
and his hold 
on the stolen 
bicycle slack- 
ened. Miffles, 
the alert, 
pulled it 
quickly _ to- 
wards him, 
and was in 
possession. 
At the same 
time he 
looked up 
the street, 
and saw what 
he had ex- 
pected — the 
cause of 
this sudden change. A_ policeman 
had just turned the corner behind 
them. 

The two boys eyed each other. Then 
each mounted the bicycle he held. The 


stolen one was far too high for Miffles’- 


convenience, but he rode off as best he 
could, the stranger close behind him. 


V. 


Then began a grim chase, Miffles, 
regardless of direction, striving to 
shake off his pursuer. The other boy, 
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not quite sure of what to do, hoped for 
a dark street where a sudden assault 
might repossess him of his booty. 
Fate, unknown to either, lurked on a 
street refuge far down the Camberwell 
New Road. A policeman, suddenly 
stepping forward, scized Miffles by the 
elbow. ‘‘ Where’s your lamp?” he 
asked. 
Now Miffles is a gentleman who is 
not easily caught at a disadvantage. 
“Old ’im,” he cried excitedly, 
pointing to the other boy as he came 
up. “’Old 
"im. He 
stole this 
here bike. 1 
see him.” 
The folice- 
man, bewil- 
dered looked 
- from one to 
mo theother.The 
pursuer had 
slackened 


Be ek 
a speed, and 
ae the dismoun- 
==r ~ted Miffles 
oe promptly 
stopped him 

Myr Shu cer by the han- 


dle-bar, being 
nearly over- 
set by the 
shock. The stolen bicycle fell with 
a crash. 

‘“Now, then. What’s all this?” 
inquired the policeman stolidly. 

‘* T see ’im steal it,’’ Miffles repeated. 

‘* Well, how do you come to be ridin’ 
it, then ? ’’ said the constable. 

“Took it away from ’im,” Miffles 
explained. 

‘* Ho, yuss! I think I see yer,”’ said 
the other. “‘ Took it away from me, 
eh? Jl tell you what you done. [ 
was taking this here bicycle for my 
governor to a gentleman’s house in 
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Vassal Road, wot it belongs to, and 
w’en I was lightin’ my lamp, wot ’ad 
gone out, you jumps on it and rides off. 
I take me oath he did, governor !”’ 

“Yer lie!’ said Miffles with indig- 
nation. “I see you steal it off the 
side of a van in Monk Street, and I run 
‘after you and took it away when you 
was afraid to say anythink because 
there was a slop comin’.”’ 

“He never. He stole it wile I was 
a-lightin’ my lamp, same as wot I told 
you. If I stole it, wot was he a trying 
to run away with it for?” 

The case of Miffles’ adversary was 
certainly a strong one, and the police- 
man for a moment looked puzzled. 
Then :— 

“Look here,’ he said impassively, 
addressing the elder boy. “If he stole 
your bicycle you’ve got to come along 
to the station and charge him. So 
come on, the pair of you.” 

He impounded the two bicycles, and 
shouldering through the thin crowd 
which had collected, led the way to 
the police station a few yards off. 


VI. 


The inspector in charge made a 
strong impression on Miffles as the 
first policeman he had scen without 
a helmet. He was surprised to notice 
that his captor also uncovered as he 
explained matters. On the inspector’s 
inquiry as to what they had to say, 
both boys began talking at once. 


“One at a time,” the inspector 
interrupted testily. ‘ What's = your 
name ? ”’ 


Miffles supplied the information, and 
answered a skilful interrogatory as to 
his version of the story. The other 
boy restrained himself from interrup- 
tion by superhuman efforts, assisted 
by the constable. When Miffles named 
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the street where the bicycle had been 
stolen, the fire of questions suddenly 
ceased. The policemen exchanged 
glances, and the inspector looked hard 
at Miffles. There was a pause. 

“What was the number of the 
house ?”’ he asked. 

“Tf dunno,” replied Miffles. ‘It was 
the third house from the corner of 
Friar Street.” 

‘* What else was there in the cart ? ”’ 

The observant Miffles ran over the 
list. 

““Humph!” said the inspector. 
“What were you doing there ? ” 
‘“*Nothink,” replied Miffles 

tiously. 

‘““Look here,” said the inspector, 
with sudden severity. ‘“‘ You’d better 
make a clean breast of it, that’s what 
you'd better do. What’s your part in 
the game ?”’ 

‘Wot game?” inquired Miffles 
indignantly. The inquiry was _ out- 
running his comprehension. 

‘* Where did you bring the van from 
—the gang of you ?”’ 

““T ain’t no gang. 
up,” Miffles repeated. 
giving us?” 

“Take the pair of them into the 
other room,” commanded the _in- 
spector, “and send Detective-Sergeant 
Wilson here.” 

The two boys were conveyed into 
the presence of a number of constables 
off duty, all wonderfully helmetless 
and some—the stouter members of 
the company—without belts. Miffles 
felt that the Philistines were upon him. 
This conviction did not prevent his 
replying with energy and point to 
some jocular remarks, and he _ dis- 
covered to his profound astonishment 
that the British Constabulary is, un- 
officially, of a surprising similarity to 
other humans. The bigger boy was 
uncasily sullen, to the great detriment 


cau- 


I see it drive 
* Wot’re you're 


O 


of his credit with their original captor, 
had he but known it. 


VIL. 


Many things happened to Miffles 
before he was allowed to go home, 
with, wonderful to relate, a policeman 
to see him there, and his omnibus fare 
In the interval he entirely lost 
Once he 


paid. 
sight of the bicycle-stealer. 
gave himself up for 
lost. This was when 
the detective - ser- 
geant conducted him 
to the house in Monk 
Street, and the car- 
man answered the 
door, and the detec- 
tive’s questions, with 
marked reluctance. 
Th's man, it ap- 
peared, was a forget- 
ful person. He had 
entirely forgotten the 
events of the after- 
noon. He even 
stoutly denied all 
knowledge of any 
bicycle. ‘“‘ He hadn’t 
lost no bike. Never 
"ad no bike.” He 
fervently declined 
the officer’s invita- 
tion to exhibit the 
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which is the technical name of a receiver 
of stolen property. For, being now 
apparently divested of the unaccount- 
able delusion that he, Miffles, was con- 
nected with the inhabitants of the van, 
the detective-sergeant, whom Miffles 
found hardly recognisable in plain 
clothes, awaiting him one evening, 
questioned him all over again as to 
what he had seen, and made notes of 
his replies in a pocket-book. There- 


Par ame 
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‘A PATTERN WHICH APPEALED STRONGLY TO MIFFLES’ IMAGINATION,” 


other contents of the 
van. In fact, he went so far as to 
deny having driven any van, and called 
Miffles, in the vernacular, a singularly 
complicated little story-teller, when 
the latter endeavoured to refresh his 
memory by pointing out the end of the 
roll of lead which protruded from a 
doorway at the head of the passage. 
Subsequent reflection and the re- 
markable events of the next ten days, 
showed Miffles that the house in Monk 
Street was the residence of a “‘ fence,” 


after, a uniformed constable conveyed 
Miffles to the South London Police 
Court (whereby Miffles gained a great 
accession of importance and some mis- 
trust in his social circle) for further 
questioning. On his return that day, 
Miffles found himself under the neces- 
sity of fighting an acquaintance who 
had the rudeness to call out after him 
that he was a copper’s nark. A 
‘“nark”’ is an individual who makes 
his living by giving valuable informa- 
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tion to the police, and the occupation 
is not regarded with favour in Miffies’ 
circle. 

The boy with the black patch— 
Miffles’ opponent—was brought up 
on this, and another occasion, before 
the magistrates, Miffles giving evidence 
which provoked unaccountable amuse- 
ment in court. There was first a 
remand, owing to some uncertainty 
as to the real ownership of the bicycle, 
as the man of Monk Street stolidly 
disclaimed both the loss of a bicycle 
and any desire to prosecute anybody 
for stealing one. But the proprietor 
of the machine had now been found, 
and gave testimony that it had been 
stolen from his outhouse several weeks 
previously, and mourned as lost. 

When the proceedings ended, Miffles 
found himself in conversation with this 
gentleman and with a lady whose re- 
markable clothing rather disconcerted 
him. Miffles was made to tell his 
story all over again, in which he had 
by this time gained considerable prac- 
tice, and when he had finished the 
lady patted him on the head and said 
he was a good little boy (which he 


wasn’t), and a very clever one (which , 


he was). Then, turning to the gentle- 
man, who appeared to be very much 
interested in her, she said :— 

“Poor little fellow! You ought to 
do something for him, Jack.” Her 
friend looked sheepish. ‘‘ When we 
are so happy !”’ she added, as she laid 
a hand on his arm. 

‘**'We will do anything for him that 
you like,” he replied. ‘‘ What do you 
want, sonny ? ” 

~~“ T dunno. I don’t want nothink, 
governor,” Miffles answered vaguely. 
The extraordinary splendour of the 
lady’s dress perturbed him. She 
stooped down, very close to him, and 
asked him again. 

“What would you 


like ?”’ she 


asked. ‘‘What do you want more 
than anything else in the world ? ” 

Miffies fidgeted and turned red. 

‘* A bike wot’s in a shop in the Cam- 
berwell New,” he replied at last, seeing 
no purpose in this information. 

‘“A bicycle! Why, what do you 
want with a bicycle ? ” 

‘* Carry newspapers,” replied Miffles 
promptly. He knew quite well what 
he wanted a bicycle for. 

The two looked at each other. There 
was no one else in the courtyard, and 
they looked at each other for a long 
time, as it seemed to their companion, 
and they whispered some things which 
he could not hear. But what he did 
hear the lady say was :— 

** Jack, if you want to make me really 
happy, this is what you can do. I 
know you will give me some present 
next week when we—some wedding 
present, I mean. Give me this.’’ She 
blushed very prettily. 

“He shall have it,’ said the man. 

“You are an old dear,” said the lady, 
which again Miffles could not under- . 
stand at all, because the gentleman 
wasn’t really at all old. “‘ Come along. 
Let’s take him there now! ” 

So, in a four-wheeled cab, in which 
Miffles sat opposite these bewildering 
acquaintances, and was told to be 
careful with his boots, they repaired 
to the bicycle shop, and Miffles, quite 
unable to believe his own good fortune, 
found himself the possessor of a bicycle 
after his own heart—a bicycle he had 
often stopped to stare at in his journeys 
to and from the police station. It had 
only the very dull remains of black 
enamel on it, but it was a small bicycle, 
suited to Miffles’ stature, and it had 
a seat that pitched well forward, and 
the front bar, innocent either of plating 
or handles, was well curved, so that you 
could hold it in the middle; and there 
were toe-clips to the rusty pedals of a 
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pattern which appealed strongly to 
Miffles’ imagination. When the lady 
had patted him on the head again, and 
again said (quite erroneously) that he 
was a good boy, and had wiped her 
eyes when he assured her that his 
fortune was made (he didn’t use these 
words : what he did say was that this 
was a bit of all right, and no kid about 
it), Miffles rode off, and by the time 
he had found his way to the other side 
of the river he was quite sufficiently 
himself again to repair to his favourite 
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newspaper office and demand a “‘ job.” 
He was even sufficiently himself to lie 
fluently about his age when the Circu- 
lation Manager questioned him, and 
to account for the discrepant small- 
ness of his size by saying that his 
mother had fed him on gin when he 
was a baby. 

This was a very wicked slander, 
because from what I know of Master 
Miffles’ mamma, I am quite sure that 
that lady would not have wasted so de- 
sirable a beverage in any such manner. 


THE QUESTION 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


A MAN of wisdom and a fool, 
The one all grim, the other glad, 
Asked what of life could be the rule 
That made a world both gay and sad? 


The man of wisdom heaved a sigh, 
And gravely shook his solemn head. 

“ Life seems to me a cloudless sky, 
Which only death can clear,” he said. 


The fool looked up, and waved his hand. 
“A clouded sky,” quoth he, ‘will melt, 
Like magic, at the sun’s command, 
Into a glory, seen and felt.” 


“A glory? Yes,” replied his friend. 
“But how long does it last or stay? 

The night soon brings it to an end: 
In darkness dies the brightest day.” 


“True, true,” agreed the fool, “but still 
The night has glories of her own: 
The moon and stars the whole sky fill 

With splendour to the day unknown,” 


And so each argued out his case, 
Until the time drew near to part; 

And one went with a smiling face, 
The other with a heavy heart. 
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AND A COUGH 


By JEAN COURTENAY 


Tilustrated by 


si WOULD if I could i 

| ‘Honestly, Hetty ?” 

“Tf I couldn’t, how could 
I ? 99 

‘“‘T don’t believe you’ve ever tried.” 

The last words were clearly in- 
dignant. The speaker stood with 
frowning brows, looking down from 
his six-feet-three altitude at the small, 
tantalising person before him. He 
had just proposed, and thts was how 
she took it! 

‘“Some things are not to be had for 
the trying, Jim,” she said firmly. 
‘* Love’s one of those things.” 

‘“ But, Hetty—we’ve been chums so 
long,’ he pleaded. “‘ We’ve always 
hit it off so well. Why shouldn’t we 
make a match of it?) I’m awfully fond 
of you, dear.” 

His young voice shook slightly. The 
girl looked up at him as if startled. 

‘“Are you, Jim?” she said softly. 
‘*Yes—I really believe you are.” 

The two faced each other for a 
moment in silence. There was a 
passionate love in his grey eyes, a 


We # 


Ashburner 


growing wonder and pity in her brown 
ones. Her softened voice and look 
emboldened him. He caught both her 
slim hands and held them tight. 

‘“* Hetty—darling,” he murmured, 
with an infinite longing in his tones. 

The girl slowly but firmly withdrew 
her hands. 

‘1’m awfully sorry, Jim, dear,” she 
said regretfully. “‘ You see, I never 
knew. I’m just as ready to be chums 
—real chums with you, as I’ve always 
been. But——” 

‘*1’m not,” interrupted Jim hoarsely. 
“IT couldn’t be anything to you now, 
Hetty—if I wasn’t everything. Friend- 
ship offered to a man who wants love, 
is—giving him a stone when he is 
starving for bread. Didn’t you ever 
guess, dear, that I was simply starving 
for love of .you ? ” 

‘* Poor old Jim ! ” said the girl softly, 
and her brown eyes were full of tears. 
‘“‘ If I had bread to give you, I shouldn’t 
let you starve a minute longer. But— 
I couldn’t offer you imitations if the 
real thing was missing, dear ; and so— 
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if good solid slices of friendship won’t 
do you any good, why, what can I 
do?” 

A whimsical smile flashed across her 
face, for Hetty could never be serious 
for long. Then it as quickly vanished, 
and a shadow crept into the bright, 
expressive eyes. 

** Love’s a nuisance,”’ she cried petu- 
lantly, “‘a horrid nuisance. Why did 
you go and catch it, Jim? Or, if you 
couldn’t help that, why didn’t you 
keep it dark ?” 

He sighed. 

‘“** Love and a cough,’ you 
know, dear, ‘cannot be hid.’ 
Must I go, Hetty?” 

A pucker of perplexity 
wrinkled the girl’s smooth 
white forehead. 

‘* Did you really mean what 
you said, Jim?” she asked 
anxiously. “‘Am I to lose 
my chum? If so, I simply 
hate love!” 

There were tears in her 
voice as well as her eyes now, 
and Jim wondered whether 
Hetty really cared more than 
she knew. Anyhow, he 
realised that her happiness 
was far dearer to him than 
his own. If she wanted him 
in, amy capacity she should 
have him. 

“Don’t say that, dear,” he 
said, resolutely shutting the 
door on his own desires, and 
trying to be once more the 
“chum” she needed, ‘ be- 
cause it’s for love’s sake that 
I will not fail you. You 
shall not lose your chum, 
Hetty, and I promise you 
that that other—the man in 
love—shall not intrude.” 

Hetty gave him a rainbow 
smile, and held out her hand. 


LOVE AND A COUGH 


““You’re a brick!” she said fer- 
vently. 

And the brick did his best to smile. 

But it didn’t answer, somehow. 

Though both tried hard, they could 
not make the old comradeship as beau- 
tiful and satisfying as it had been 
before. They felt even in their friend- 
liest moments as if acting a part, and 
suffered from the consciousness of 
effort. Hetty, at first, talked con- 
fidently of the enduring charms of 
friendship; but after a while she 


said less and thought differently. 


‘CHETTY GAVE HIM A KAINBOW SMILE, AND HELD OUT HEK HAND.” 
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She was “ growing quite womanly,’ 
said her elders with satisfaction. “‘ Her 
less boisterous spirits and quieter 
tenderness added the finishing touch 
to her charms.” 

And that resolute absentee—" the 
man in love ’’—quite agreed with them. 

And then they were swept apart. 
Hetty was to spend her first season in 
London, to make her appearance as 
one of the prettiest débutantes of the 
year. Jim’s duties lay close round 
his beautiful estate in Devon, and 
when inclination urged him to forget 
his responsibilities and follow Hetty 
to town, something far wiser kept him 
quietly at home. The months would 
pass—with patience, and the girl would 
have time to enjoy her maiden triumph, 
and—perhaps, if she did not lose her 
heart to some more fortunate man, 
Hetty would find she had left it behind 
her in her chum’s keeping. 

So Jim, like the dear, brave fellow 
he was, gave his mind honestly to the 
business connected with his property ; 
made himself fully acquainted with his 
tenants and their needs ; lived a busy, 
healthy, manly life, and kept Hetty 
enshrined alone in his heart. 

And Hetty ? 

Well, she was whirled along in the 
endless round of excitement and plea- 
sure, which Society prescribes for 
maids who are ‘out.’ And at first 
she thoroughly enjoyed it all. Then 
came a longing now and again for a 
quiet chat with Jim, a long, lazy 
afternoon under the cool, dark cedars 
that spread their velvet shadows on 
the green, shaven lawns; or among 
the cosy cushions of the punt, while 
Jim pretended to fish. The very 
thought of it made London seem 
stifling, and her throat parched. 

But there was little leisure for such 
idle dreams. Society insisted on steal- 
ing every moment she could snatch 


from sleep, and required, too, that she 
should always be at her prettiest and 
gayest. 

‘* She will make a great match,”’ said 
those who thought they knew. And 
they smiled knowingly and nodded 
when Hetty passed. with. young Lord 
Elston, who was clearly ‘head over 
ears ’’ in love. 

If the girl looked pale, and failed a 
little in her usual gay repartee, they 
regarded it as a distinctly favourable 
symptom for Lord Elston. If she 
rather shrank from his attentions, 
and pleaded: for solitude, they said it 
was ‘‘ quite as it should be, a charming 
maidenliness that was refreshing to 
meet.” 

They forgot—or knew nothing of her 
chum, Jim. . 

And, indeed, it was not so much of 
her “chum” that Hetty thought. It 
was ‘‘that other—the man in love,” 
the lonely, banished one for whom her 
whole warm nature ached. He had 
never pleaded so eloquently to this 
winsome, wayward maid, as he did by 
his unselfish silence. 

‘“Only Jim would have done it,” 
she thought contritely. “I was a 
horrid little wretch to treat him as | 
did.” And then rather irrelevantly 
it seemed, she murmured, ‘‘ When 
I could, I wouldn’t ; now I would, I 
couldn’t! Will he?” And she 
sighed. 


* * * * ee 


Jim came to town. 

He had heard on the best authority, 
from those who thought they knew, 
that “a marriage would shortly be 
arranged ”” between Hetty and Lord 
Elston. He chafed and brooded over 
this news for forty-eight hours, and 
then he decided to come up to London 
and see for himself how matters stood. 

““T believe you’ve grown,” was his 
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first remark after he found 
Hetty’s hands in his. 

And the girl thought she 
had in some ways, even if 
actual inches was not one of 
them. | 

‘“How nice and open-air 
you look, Jim,” she said, 
mentally comparing him 
with the town-bred men 
around her. She found 
him better than her best 
memories of him. “* You 
have grown too, surely,” 
she added laughing. “ You 
are a perfect giant!” 

“Tm afraid I must have 
been getting ‘smaller by 
degrees, and _ beautifully 
less,’ dear, in your thoughts, 
if I loom so big now.” 

‘“Must you ?” said Hetty 
softly, and then she turned 
to Lord Elston. 

The two men measured 
each other across * the 
dainty, girlish figure, and 
both felt the presence of a 
formidable rival. Only Lord 
Elston had seen a light in 
Hetty’s brown eyes when 
she saw this stranger, which 
he had never been able to 
conjure into’ their soft 
depths. However, he 
banished the thought, and 
continued to hope. 

That evening, between 
the fifth and sixth dances at Lady 
Bassenthwaite’s ball, he proposed— 
and was rejected. 

The punt was drawn up under a 
wide-spreading willow. Jim, a cool, 
comfortable figure in flannels, was 
coaxing the kettle to boil. Hetty, 
white-robed and unusually silent, lay 
lazily watching him. 

‘It’s beginning to purr,” said Jim, 
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TO MAKE HER APPEARANCE AS ONE OF THE PRETTIEST DEBUTANTES 


OF THE YEAR,’ 


rising from his attendance on the kettle. 
Stretching himself to his full height, 
he contemplated the small person 
nestling so contentedly among the 
cushions. She was very quiet. Was 
she fretting over Lord Elston’s sudden 
departure for a cruise in his yacht ? 
He had dared to hope that Hetty had 
something to do with Elston’s leaving 
England. Jim shook himself sternly, 
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‘““THE PUNT WAS DRAWN UP UNDER A WIDE-SPREADING WILLOW.” 


These thoughts must be checked in the 
bud. They jeopardised that calm 
comradeship which was all Hetty 
wanted from him. 

‘**Comfie ?”’ he said. 

“It’s just perfect!’ she replied. 
““T’ve been dreaming of this sort of 
thing all through the heat and—oh, 
the general fussiness of town, and 
now * She paused. 

‘“ And now you are dreaming of the 
delights you have left there, eh, and 
forgetting the heat and fussiness ? ”’ 
said Jim slowly. 

Hetty laughed, a low, soft laugh. 
“Of course!” was all she said. 

The kettle, feeling neglected, here 
began to boil over violently, and Jim 
turned his attention to tea-making. 

‘‘ There you are,” he said presently, 
handing her a cup, carefully creamed 
and sugared to her liking, “and I’m 
sure it tastes better than any you have 
drunk in crowded drawing-rooms 
lately.” 


‘““T’m far too contented and amiable 
this afternoon to contradict you,” 
remarked Hetty laughingly. “ ‘I 
would if I could’ ” She stopped 
suddenly, and a wave of colour flooded 
her cheeks. The funny old saying 
had memories for her—and for Jim. 
What a wretch he must think her to 
recall them! But Jim showed no 
signs of remembrance. Perhaps the 
memories had ceased to hurt—with 
him. 

She drank her tea in silence, and 
tried to do justice to the cakes and 


peaches Jim produced from his 
hamper. 
** Jim,” she said, after a while, “I 


> 


have often wanted to ask you 
The intended question began to seem 
impossible. 

‘What, little girl ? ” 

‘“About—the other—‘the man in 
love.’ Has he got over his—attack ? ” 
Her head was bent over a refractory 
peach-stone, which refused to leave its 
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down-coated fruit. Jim could not sce 


her face. 

** No, dear. He’s a silly fool, I dare- 
say, but he actually hugs his torment 
closer every day.” 

“* Poor fellow,” said a voice from 
beneath Hetty’s wide-brimmed hat. 
‘** IT should have thought he might have 
found something much more comfort- 
able—to hug.” There was surely a 
tremble. of laughter in the voice, but 
Jim did not hear it. 

** Bless you, ke doesn’t think so,”’ 
he replied. “‘ There’s only one thing 
he would prefer to hug—and that’s 
denied him.” 

‘What is that ?’ whispered Hetty. 

‘His tormentor,” said Jim, a trifle 
gloomily. 

Again a flood of vivid colour rushed 
over Hetty’s face. What a dear, blind, 
stupid, Jim was after all! It was 
dreadful, but she would have to do it. 

“*He would if he could?’” she 
hazarded boldly. 

*“Wouldn’t he!”? Jim was rather 
surprised at her persistence, and it 
struck him that perhaps some tender 
scruple about hurting him was sepa- 
rating Hetty and Lord Elston. He 
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must lay that to rest at any cost. 
‘“ But, look here, little girl,” he said 
hurriedly, ‘‘don’t worry your pretty 
head about him. He isn’t worth it. 


_He’s old enough to know better by 


this time.” ) 

Hetty did not seem to hear. She 
was very pale now. Suddenly she 
lifted her head with a resolute gesture, 
and faced him, her soft cheeks whiter 
than her gown, her eyes shining with 
a light that dazzled him. With lips 
that trembled, she said :— 

‘* Jim—you know I once told you— 
that other you—that ‘I would if I 
could, but I couldn’t’ ?” 

Jim nodded, and looked across the 
shimmering river. She was going to 
confess to him that she loved Elston. 

The pretty, trembling voice con- 
tinued :— 

‘Oh, don’t think it horrid of me, 
please Jim—but, it’s Leap Year, isn’t 
it ?—and you won’t see for yourself, 
although you once told me * Love and 
a cough’ couldn’t be hidden. Jim, 
dear—I can now. Won’t you?” 

There was a sudden cry and a hasty 
movement from Jim. It was for- 
tunate they were in a punt. 


THE PROSPECT 


By ANGELA GORDON 


FAIR as a snowflake are you, Sweet— 
And cold as snow, 

For though my heart lies at your feet 
You say me No. 


Yet when the winter-time is past, 
And skies are blue, 

The coldest snowflake melts at last, 
And so will you. 
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a wet day for seven long hours, 

and Billy was intensely bored. 

He sat in the big chair, and 
balanced on his brown knees the big 
book beloved of his father’s youthful 
days. His legs dangled dismally ; he 
yawned—the third yawn within the last 
half-hour. He studied in contemp- 
tuous silence the good little, polite 
little girls and boys who meekly 
adorned the pages of the big book on 
his knee. He had secured a_ few 
minutes of mild enjoyment by denting 
various little correct noses with his 
thumb nail; but the noses gave out 
after a while, and Billy’s eyes strayed 
indignantly to the wet window panes. 
Each cool little pattering drop that 
tapped against the glass was an insis- 
tent appeal to the weary atom of 
humanity in the big chair. Billy 
stared sombrely at his Aunt Agatha, 
erect in her chair, reading assiduously. 
He fell to wondering if she ever slept ; 
he tried to picture her asleep, and 
failed. His three intermediate aunts 
dozed peacefully: he left them undis- 


| was a wet day: it had been 


IN THE ROLE. 
OF INVALID - 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 


Mlustiated by WW. Kirkpatrick 


turbed. The joys pertaining to a 
sudden whistle or exclamation, and 
the consequent wild starts and guilty 
pattings of hair, had palled after a 
time. His youngest and prettiest 
aunt had gone out. Bully had begged 
hard to be allowed to go with her, but 
Miss Agatha had been firm, though 
Miss Primrose had hesitated. She had 
gone to visit a sick child, and even that 
prospect had appealed to Billy when 
balanced against the drawing-room 
and the big chair and the book beloved 
of his father’s youthful days. 

And now only Miss Agatha stood 
between Billy and freedom—beautiful 
wet freedom out in the rain-swept 
fields and lanes. But Miss Agatha was 
a host in herself. Billy’s sombre eyes 
recognised the fact that so long as Miss 
Agatha sat there he would be obliged 
to sit opposite. He gave a dig at a 
particularly straight little nose, and 
his thumb nail went through the paper. 
He eyed the tear with satisfaction. 
The door was opened, and John an- 
nounced Mrs. Carrington and Leslie in 
his best style. Billy glanced up, and 
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his eyes met Leslie’s. 


heeded to the floor. 
Carrington decorously, 
then he turned to Leslie. 
** Hulloa !”’ he said. 

‘** Hulloa!”’ responded 
Leslie. 

‘ Beastly day,” said 


Billy. 
Leslie nodded. 
** What’s that?’ 


She pointed to the book 
on the floor. 

Billy grew red. 

“Oh, jus’—a book ! 
Let’s sit by the 
window.” 

““T want to look at 
the book,’ Leslie in- 
sisted. 

**"You’re not to.” 

He turned and went 
and stood in front of 
it, guarding it jealously. 

Leslie’s eyes opened 
wide. 

“You’re just the 
meanest —’” She 
paused for a word bad 
enough. “‘ Baby!” she 


finished with  trium- 
phant scorn. 
“Billy,” Miss 


Agatha’s voice broke in 
all unknowing, “ show 
Leslie your book, dear.” 

Leslie’s small nose 
did an upturn full of 
unrighteous joy. 

Billy did not move. 
The red in his cheeks 
spread till it covered all 
his face. 

“Billy!” Miss 
Agatha’s voice had 
sharpened; “did you 
not hear what I said ? ” 


He scrambled 
off his chair, the big book falling un- 
He greeted Mrs. 


BILLY IN THE ROLE OF INVALID 


Yes,” said Billy. 
“Then show your book to Leslie at 
onee !”’ 


7 
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‘“HIS YOUNGEST AND PRETTIEST AUNT HAD GONE OUT,’ 
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There was a little dreadful pause. 
Then Leslie’s gentle little voice spoke 
out, “I don’t want to see it, thank 
you. Billy, let’s come and look out of 
the window.” 

‘* Oh, is that it ?’ Miss Agatha said, 
and turned again to Leslie’s mother. 

Billy was staring hard at Leslie. 
“Why did you say that? And it 
was a story.” : 

“Oh, shut up,” said Leslie crossly. 

Billy stooped and slowly picked up 
the book. 

“* You can look at it,” he said, and 
held it out to her. 

Leslie’s magnanimity was swamped 
suddenly by her curiosity. " 

“Oh, give it me!” She took it 
eageily, and began turning the pages. 

Billy watched her frowningly. Pres- 
ently she looked up. 

“Why, it’s just stupid little goody 
girls and boys!” she cried dis- 
appointedly. 

Billy nodded. 

“Do you like it ? ” 

Billy shook his head. 

“Why wouldn’t you let me look at 
it?’ she demanded. She turned to 
the front page. ‘* Who’s * Willic, with 
his sister Agatha’s love’ ?” 

&e Dad.”’ 

“Oh! Did he like it ?” 

Billy swallowed hard. 

Yes,” he said. ; 

Leslie looked at him thoughtfully. 
“ P’raps people were diffrent all that 
time ago,” she suggested encourag- 
ingly. 

“My dad,” said Billy fiercely, “* my 
dad’s jus’ the finest man in all the 
world—so there !”’ 

‘ Wouldn’t you love to paint all their 
noses red?” Leslie burst out. She 
was gazing at a picture of a little girl 
with immaculate curls and socks, read- 
ing a book to an immaculate little poor 
boy ul in bed. 


The vulgarity of the suggestion evi- 
dently did not appal Billy. He nodded. 
** Let’s,”’ he said. 

‘* Have you got any paints ?” 

c¢ Yes.’’ 

They obtained permission to go up 
to the large old room where boxes and 
odds and ends were stored, and which 
had been appropriated by Billy as a 
play room. 

The painting of the offending noses 
afforded them amusement for some 
while, till the supply of noses being 
exhausted they started on the most 
particularly decorous heads, and de- 
rived a good deal of satisfaction from 
accosting smug little boys and girls as 
“Carrots!” After which they looked 
about consideringly for what they 
should do next. Now Leslie’s eyes 
happened to light on the window, and 
she sighed. ‘“‘ Barnes,” she observed 
dolefully, “says it’s going to rain for 
a week.”’ 

“Don’t s’pose he knows.” Billy’s 
tone was truculent: he did not want 
to believe in Barnes’ prophecy. 

‘“ He’s got a wooden leg—he got it 
at Bloemfontein—and it always tells 
him when it’s going to be wet.” 

Billy began to have an unwilling 
faith. 

‘““ His nose was blown off with his 
leg,’ pursued Leslie with animation, 
““and he’s got a cellar-lard one now. 
He says the Boers would know what a 
real good honest English nose was like 
when they find his—theirs are horrid, 
great wide noses. He’s got a penshun, 
and he used to dandle me when I was 
quite little, and he knows some Kaffir 
words like Damiulation—that means 
‘My dear,’ in Kaffir, he told me one 
day when he said it to Mrs. Barnes 
when she banged his wounded thigh.” 
Leslie paused to enjoy the flavour of 
the euphony of ‘ wounded thigh.” 

Billy was quite convinced now that 
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Barnes’ lugubrious prophecy anent the 
weather must be correct. Gloom de- 
scended upon him. 

“* Pll burst if I’m shut up for a whole 
week,”’ he declared pathetically. 

But Leslie’s face was lit with the 
radiance of a sudden grand idea. 
‘* Billy,” she said, with a certain sweet 
solemnity that he had come to know 
and expect things from, “‘ Billy, have 
you ever had the measles ? ”’ 

Billy shook his head and waited. 

** Thave,” Leslie pursued. ‘* I didn’t 
feel a bit bad, and they bought me toys 
and books and things, and were awful 
nice, and when I got better I went to 
the seaside for a month. Oh!” she 
drew an ecstatic breath, “don’t you 
see, Billy, we won’t be able to go out 
properly if it’s always raining—speci- 
ally you, because Miss Agatha’s awfully 
careful, isn’t she ? Oh, Billy, wouldn’t 
it be fun to have measles together ? ”’ 

“ How ’bout med’cin?” Billy de- 
manded cautiously. © 

Leslie possessed a feminine knack of 
losing sight of disagreeables in her 
enthusiasm. 

“Oh, they’re nothing,” she declared 
with lofty airiness. “‘ Oh, Billy, Pll paint 
your dots and you can paint mine!” 

Billy’s cautiousness was almost van- 
quished by the alluring prospect that 
spread out before him. But he made 
one more doubting remark. ‘“ You 
didn’t have Aunt Aggythar !”’ he said. 

“Oh, she’ll be all right. You can 
say your stomach turns against her 
med’cin’ and herb mixtures and things. 
That’s what invalids say. Let’s begin. 
This brush will do,” she said briskly. 
“Tt hasn’t got many hairs, but it 
doesn’t matter. [ll do you first s 

“Pll do you!” 

Leslie paused. 

** Let’s,” said Billy with a depravity 
that would have clectrified Miss 
Agatha, “ let’s toss for it.” 


Leslie nodded. 

Billy produced a halfpenny, and 
Leslie won. 

“Hurry up,” Billy admonished her, 
and screwed his face into horrible 
grimaces ready for the brush. 

“Oh!” Leslie’s soft little voice 
rose in an ecstatic squeak, “oh, it’s 
lovely ! Oh! °—dab—“‘ keep still ! ”"— 
dab,—“ Billy,” —dab—“‘ it’s glorious !”” 
dab—‘‘ unspread your moutb,”—dab 
—“‘oh, you do look,’”—dab—* aw- 
ful ! ’’—dab. 

Sighingly she at last relinquished the 
brush, and Billy began operations, 
which proved more complicated than 
Leslie’s. In his exuberance he scratched 
her cheek, then dug too hard, then put 
paint into her left eye, but finally 


‘Leslie emerged spotted liberally with 


dots varying artistically in shape and 
size. 

‘We'll go down to your bedroom, 
Billy, so’s we'll have to stay there. 
I'll be awfullest ill at first, so’s they 
can’t take me home. See ? But you’ve 
got red paint on your head and smock 
and hands. Boys do make messes,”’ 
with a glance at her own dainty person. 

“We'll wash. Come on.” 

A quarter of an hour later a spotted 
Billy appeared at the kitchen door. 

‘** Martha, I b’lieve Leslie and me’s 
awtul ill,” he declared sturdily. 

It had been Leslie’s idea to go to the 
emotional Martha. Martha turned, 
gave a scream, clapped her hand to her 
heart, and exclaiming, “ Lord sakes, 
he’s got scarlet fever!’ sank into a 
chair. 

Leslie, listening over the balusters, 
fairly danced in her irritation over 
Billy’s wasted opportunities. Why 
didn’t he ask for water—water—in a 
faint voice? Why didn’t he sink to 
the floor in a swoon? But all Billy 
did was to say ina tonc of huge delight, 
“Go and tell Aunt Aggythar!” 
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wherewith he turned him round and 
trotted off upstairs to Leslie. 

He received a decidedly scornful 
welcome, but there was not time for 
much scorn, and a few minutes later 
when one of the intermediate aunts 
entered the room, she was met with 
a dim light, Billy lying on his bed, and 
Leslie reposing in a chair, her head 
between her hands. 

“Oh, dear! Bailly, does your head 
ache, dear? Are you hot? Have 
you any pain anywhere? Let me 
look at the rash. Oh, dear! I—I 
had better tell Agatha. Leslie, are 
you crying, my dear ?” 

** N-no, Miss Anstruther. Oh, send 
for Dr. Woodleigh! Hasten, lest we 
inspire ! ”’ 

The aunt fled. 


Now in the hall she met Miss Prim-. 


rose and Anthony Seldon. The rain 
and the wind had made Miss Prim- 
rose’s cheeks pink and her eyes very 
bright. Moreover, just before they 
reached the Rose Cottage, Anthony 
had observed with irrelevant bitter- 
hess, ‘“‘Curates are poor, underpaid 
devils, after all!’ and had lapsed 
thereafter into a gloomy silence. Per- 
haps it was because she was so shocked 


that Miss Primrose’s cheeks grew 
pinker. He had broken the silence at 
her gate. “Novels are ridiculously 


untrue to life,’’ he had said. 

‘““Isn’t that rather sweeping ?”’ she 
had inquired with demure interest. 

“Yes. I should have said the old- 
fashioned novels which marry the 
poverty-struck heroes and _ heroines, 
and go into ecstasies over the love-in- 
a-cottage idea.”’ 

Miss Primrose looked interested in a 
sedate sort of way. 

“You don’t think the idea works 
into reality well in real life ? ”’ 

‘I don’t think it ever gets a chance, 
Miss Anstruther.” 


“Oh! Are we so mercenary—we 
poor women ? ” 

‘““T mean that in real life there’s 
always another chap with a mansion, 
instead of a cottage, waiting for the 
heroine o 

** And,” Miss Primrose shook the rain- 
drops from her hat, “‘ the heroine always 
prefers the mansion to the cottage ? ”’ 

‘* The man with the cottage isn’t such 
a cad as to try and make her prefer his 
hateful little cottage, I think.” 

‘“Oh, I see. They’re so delightfully | 
oblivious of trifles like that in books, 
are they not ? And I suppose if the 
man were to try 2’? She paused 
inquiringly, with her eyebrows raised 
and her face tilted up to his. 

‘It wouldn’t make any difference, 
I expect, but at least the poor wretch 
would have the satisfaction of a good 
fight—a fight with every bit of him in 
the struggle after victory—and that’s 
something. It’s pretty bad to be 
handicapped with a _ hateful little 
cottage on one’s back, you know.” 

Miss Primrose had laughed delight- 
fully as she entered the open hall door. 
‘** Wouldn’t a mansion be even more of 
a handicap ? It’s heavier, you know,”’ 
she had suggested. 

Anthony had glanced at her swiftly. 
eagerly, and at that moment down 
came the intermediate aunt, and forth 
from the background came Martha, and 
out from the drawing-room came Miss 
Agatha. They all met in the little 
hall, and a measley, scarlet-fevery 
babel ensued. 

Miss Agatha after one glance at Miss 
Primrose and Anthony Seldon forgot 
to wonder what had brought him 
there. Asa matter of fact, Miss Prim- 
rose’s hospitality had made her daring, 
and it was at her invitation he had 
come in out of the wet. 

Miss Agatha unconsciously turned 
to him in her agitation. 
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‘“No one ought to go up. Are there 
any cases of scarlet fever in Fernleigh 
Dene ? We must send for Dr. Wood- 
leigh.” 

Anthony’s eyes looked sympathy at 
Miss Agatha, but his ear was listening 
alertly to Martha. 

“Just covered with spots, poor 
lamb! And I declare I saw a splash 
of blood on his smock—red, it was— 
broke a blood-vessel very like! And 
his poor brave little face a-twinkling 
like—delirious, most likely.” 

** Miss Anstruther,” Anthony turned 
to Miss Agatha, “will you let me go 
up and see the patients? I think I 
know a little about such mattets.” 

** Oh, yes, I wish you would! Prim- 
rose, you have never had the measles ! 
Stay here, please.” 

Miss Primrose, at the top of the first 
flight of stairs, paused. 

“TI will go with you, Mr. Seldon,” 
Miss Agatha said. 

Outside the door of Billy’s room 
Anthony stopped. 

‘“T want to ask you to let me go in 
alone. No, no, I don’t fear anything 
bad ; in fact, I fancy you will soon feel 
quite at ease. But you will let me go 
in alone, won’t you ? ” 

Miss Agatha, to her own surprise, 
found herself acquiescing, and An- 
thony went into the room. 

He examined Billy carefully, felt his 
pulse, shook his head, frowned in 
thought. Builly’s bright eyes looked 
up at him from the pillow with uncon- 
querable lively glee. 

** Will I die ? ” asked Billy joyously. 

‘““Thopenot. Let me feel your pulse 
now, Leslie. Ah! Um! Any headache ? 
Well, I’m afraid you will have to stay 
in here alone. We mustn’t run the 
risk of infection, you know.” 

“Send for Dr. Woodleigh,” moaned 
Leslie. 

‘Certainly. At once.” 


Anthony turned to go. As he reached 
the door up bobbed Billy’s head. “Id 
like anoffer box of soljers—caverly— 
and a gun and a helmet and a fish 
what swims and a clay pipe and a 
book with horses racin’ and some buns’ 
and some ginger-beer, please.” His 
voice rang out with unholy triumph, 
** Leshe, say what you’d like!” 

But Anthony did not wait to hear 
Leslie’s list. Shaking his head with a 
““We must see what Dr. Woodleigh 
says,” he left the room. 

“Well? Billy sounds very excited. 
Do you think it is measles?” Miss 
Agatha demanded rather breathlessly. 

““It is neither measles nor scarlet 
fever, Miss Anstruther, it is—paint.” 

“Paint ? I do not understand 

““A rainy day—ennui—a box of 
paints,” he smiled; ‘“‘it’s an incident 
from my own childhood. These two 
have really done it quite artistically. 
Billy’s nose is like a tomtit’s egg 2 

“You mean that they have painted 
their faces with red spots and are pre- 
tending to be ill, Mr. Seldon ? ” 

Miss Agatha’s voice deepened with 
displeasure. “I shall punish Billy 
severely ! I cannot bear deceit ad 

‘“ Hardly deceit, surely? Merely a 
game——”’ = 

‘*T never gloss over facts. Billy shall 
be punished immediately.” Miss 
Agatha put out her hand to open the 
door, but Anthony stayed her. 

‘* Please don’t. I want you to let 
me suggest a course of treatment.” 
Anthony’s tones grew persuasive ; “‘ it’s 
a very effective course . 

“I prefer my own methods.” 

But Anthony prevailed. He had a 
persuasive tongue, and once, years ago, 
before it had been mislaid beneath a 
load of cares, Miss Agatha had pos- 
sessed a certain sense of humour, which 
now struggled, beneath Anthony’s 
whimsical glee, to the surface again. 
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‘‘ We must consult Mrs. Carrington,” 
she said, with a stiff little smile. 

Leslie’s mother laughed a good deal. 
*“Oh, do what you like! Leslie’s a 
real little monkey; her father spoils 
her shockingly. It seems to me a very 
ingenious idea.” 

Upstairs, Billy began to grow rather 
bored : his bed grew too hot to be borne 
with even in the cause of dramatic art. 
He stood on hishead, and turnedasomer- 
sault. Coming right side up he sug- 
gested with sudden alertness that they 
should go downstairs and rub their 
faces on everyone, “‘so’s they'll all 
think they’ll have measooles and die.” 
But Leslie was firm. 

‘““We must wait up here for Dr. 
Woodleigh, Billy. Oh, don’t be silly, 
you'd spoil everything. Oh, Billy, 
what shall we have for supper ? I know. 
I shall have sausages and custards, and 
strawberry jam and new rolls. We'll 
say we don’t fancy anything else. 
That’s what they always say. Mrs. 
Saunders always says: ‘I can’t fancy 
anything but a slice off the breast of 
a chicken on 

Billy sat up straight on his heels. 
‘‘ What a ole silly to fancy a little bit 
like that!” 

‘““Oh, they don’t give her only one 
slice. Mr. Saunders sends her up a 
great plate full, and she always eats it.”’ 

‘““Why does she say only a slice 
then ?”’ demanded Billy. 

‘‘Nurse says it’s not genteel to say 
you want a lot. What seaside will we 
go to, Billy? And oh, Billy, we'll 
have mother and Miss Primrose and 
your other aunts and dad, too, to read 
lovely stories to us all day, and play 
with us—— Lte down, Billy—he’s 
coming ! ” 

Billy happened at the moment to be 
trying to hang on to the end of his bed 
by his toes, but he twiddled round as 
fast as he could, and Anthony did not 
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express wonder as to why Billy’s head 
was where his feet ought to be, while 
his feet were on his pillow. In_ his 
excitement the fact passed unnoticed 
by Billy himself. 

** Miss Anstruther,’”’ Anthony began, 
in a _ grave professional mannet, 
“wishes me to undertake your cases. 
I thoroughly understand such illnesses. 
I will first examine you, Billy. Let 
me feel your pulse again.” He held 
Billy’s left wrist in bis hand and studied 
his watch with a thoughtful frown. 

Billy watched him delightedly. An 
irrepressible dimple dented his brown 
cheek, his nose was waiting to crinkle 
into a gleeful smile. 

Anthony dropped his wrist. 
“Thanks. Now, if you will put out 
your tongue - 

But Billy had suddenly become 
aware of his wrong-end-up position, 
and ,it struck him as so immensely 
comic, that he rolled over and shook 
with laughter, presenting Anthony 
with a sturdy back. Leslie, scarlet 
with indignation and anxiety, inter- 
posed hurriedly, “ P’raps he’s _his- 
torical, Mr. Seldon!” 


“Perhaps so,” Anthony agreed 
gravely. 


‘““T had better examine your 
tongue while he recovers. Thanks. 
Now your pulse.”’ 

‘“Here’s my tongue!” exclaimed 
Billy suddenly, forgetting his weak- 
ness,and bobbing up with much glee- 
to put out his tongue at the curate. He 
made the most of his opportunity, and 
screwed up his nose at the same time. 

Anthony spoke with weighty por- 
tentousness. ‘Now, I want you to 
make up your minds to a very bad 
time. I shall have to send you some 
particularly nasty medicine a 

“We won't take it!” Leslie burst 
out indignantly. “We want Dr. 
Woodleigh! You’re not a_ proper 
doctor at all!” 
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Billy said nothing. He was eyeing 
Anthony with sombre anxiety. “‘I 
assure you,’ Anthony responded 
blandly, “I am fully competent in 
such cases as these. You must be 
kept very quiet. No one must come 
near you, except to bring you food 
and your medicine ‘“ 

** We're hungry,” Leshe interposed 
again; ‘we'd like, for supper 

“Supper ? Well, a little bread and 
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milk would do you no harm, but with- 


You must not touch 
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out sugar in it. 
sugar or jam—— 

“We can’t fancy that,” declared 
Leslie languidly, “‘ we can’t fancy any- 
thing but sausages and custards and 
new rolls and jam.” 

‘‘ Ah, that’s a pity, because you will 
have nothing but bread and milk with- 
out sugar. [ will tell your mother, 
Leslie, to go home and leave you here 
for the present. And you must be 
patient and quiet.” 

‘* We—we jus’ won't!” came with 
sudden deep earnestness from Billy, 
squatting transfixed on his bed. 

‘“We would like some new books 
and some soldiers and a mouse that 
winds up and a stable with horses in 
it. Leslie made a desperate clutch 
after the rapidly diminishing joys. 

‘Toys ?” Anthony said, “oh, no! 
Just keep quiet. Now good-bye. You 
will take your first dose of medicine in 
half an hour. It has a most horrible 
taste, but that cannot be helped.”’ 

His hand was on the door handle. 
Leslie’s voice, poignant in its distress, 
rang out, ““ We—we want to go to the 
seaside for a month when we’re well 


enough ! ” 
Anthony looked back imperturb- 
ably. ‘‘Seaside? Oh, no! Fern- 


leigh Dene is thoroughly healthy. 
There will be no need for any 


change.” 
And he was gone. 
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For a minute there was silence in the 
room he had left. 

Billy squatted on his heels still; he 
had recognised the curate’s inexor- 
ability from the outset. His angry, 
incredulous eyes sought Leslie. 

** You—you said 

““T know I did! Oh, shut up! I 


hate him! He isn’t a proper doctor! 
He isn’t! I won't take his old 
med’cin’ i 


Billy’s voice, intense in its scorn, 
and reminiscent of old General Hatch- 
more, broke in, “‘ This comes of medd- 
lin’ with—with girls !” 

The general had said “ politics,’ not 
“ girls,” but the effect on Leslie was 
tremendous. It made her feel so bad 
inside that she immediately declared 
she didn’t care, and that Billy was a 
silly little boy; and at that, the 
glorious rhythmical possibilities con- 
nected with his name occurred to her, 
and she chanted in her sweet little 
treble, “‘ Oh, Billy is a silly! Billy is 
asilly! Silly-Billy! Silly-Billy !”’ till 
Billy, exasperated beyond the remem- 
brance of chivalry, went for her, head 
down, and a struggle ensued, during 
which the jar on the table in which 
Miss Agatha kept the fragrant pot 
pourri, the receipt of which had been 
sacred to their family for generations 
past, was smashed, and the pot pourri 
scattered. The crash sobered them; 
they drew apart and looked at each 
other. Leslie’s lip quivered. 

“Don’t let’s do it any more,’ she 
said in a small voice. 

““Promish you won’t call me—you 
know—again.” 

** All right.”’ 

They retired to Billy’s bed and sat 
on it to think matters out. 

‘“Let’s go down and tell,’’ Leslie 
suggested dismally ; “ we won’t get any 
fun out of it with that’nasty Mr. 
Seldon. I believe,” with a flash of 
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feminine intuition, “he knows they’re 
only paint spots! Billy, I do believe 
he does! And that’s why he won’t 
let us have toys, or the seaside, or 
sausages and custard, or anything! 
Oh, Billy!” 

Billy sat and pondered. 

‘I b’lieve so, too,” he observed at 
last. 

‘““I—I never thought of that,” Leslie 
confessed humbly. “ But I s’pose a 
doctor would be too clever not to see 
they were paint spots.” 

Billy nodded. ‘‘ And he’s a lot 
clever’n any ole doctor!” he declared 
with unwilling admiration. 

There was a silence. Billy, with a 
queer little vague gallantry, was 
struggling against the inclination to 
triumph over her. 

“Shall we go down and say we’re 
sorry ?”’ Leslie asked. 

The light of battle leapt to Billy’s 


eyes. “No. J know! We'll just 
pertend we like it. See? I—I’m not 
goin’ to give in. Ill drink the ole 
med’cin’ and everythin’.”” He jumped 


off the bed and began to whistle. 

Leslie eyed him admiringly. In an 
instant she had caught the contagion 
of his enthusiasm, and when, a little 
later, Anthony Seldon brought in their 
medicine they greeted him with up- 
roarious cheerfulness. They forgot, 
in their zeal, to show that they didn’t 
care, to keep up the invalid réle. 
Anthony eyed them with _preter- 
natural seriousness. ‘“ Your  medi- 
cine,’ he said. ‘* Don’t come near, in 
case you infect me.”’ 

Anthony was- enjoying himself 
immensely. Miss Agatha had asked 
him to stay to dinner, with the remark 
that as it was his course of treatment 
that was being followed, she would 
prefer him to carry it out himself. 

“Your clothes,” said Miss Agatha 
in answer to a murmur of his, “‘ do not 


matter at all. Pray do not think of 
going through this storm to change.” 
And she repaired to the kitchen to 
consult Martha about the dinner. 
Billy strutted forward to take his 
medicine, and drank it to the last drop 
and without one grimace. Leslie did 
her best to follow his brave example, 
but choked. | 
“Don’t like it ?”’ Anthony queried 


sympathetically. 
‘“P’raps she’s got a hoopcough 
comin’, Billy suggested. “* Hurrah! 


Hurrah ! ” 

The cheers were not meant unkindly 
towards Leslie. 

Anthony twinkled. 

“Like another dose, old chap ? ”’ 

“Soon,” Billy responded, after a 
pause, in which he tried to string him- 
self up to a hearty “ Yes,” but could 
not. 

‘You like another, Leslie? No? 
Are you keeping quite quiet? Per- 
haps I might let you have that ‘ Geo- 
graphical Discourses,’ Billy, to read, 
or even ‘ Stories for Babies.’ No, no,”’ 
soothingly, “of course you’re not a 
baby, but under the circumstances that 
would be suitable as you mustn’t 
excite your brain at all. And now I 
will bring in your bread and milk. 
Pity you’re not down to dinner to- 
night, Billy; I’m here, you know, and 
I’m going to play that storm piece 
you’re so fond of, and Miss Primrose 
is going to sing to my accompaniment. 
Hard lines on you, isn’t it, old chap ? ” 

When Anthony had finally departed, 
Leslie observed thoughtfully, ‘ Billy, 
I heard Mrs. Saunders’ maid say to 
nurse that Mr. Seldon wanted to marry 
Miss Primrose like anything, and I 
thought it would be just awfully nice, 
but I don’t now, do you ? ” 

Billy frowned. 

‘“T aren’t a babby!” he declared 
indignantly. 
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Leshe swung her legs and thought. 
“She said Mr. Harcourt wanted to 
marry her, too, but I like—I used to 
hke—Mr. Seldon best, and she said 
Miss Anstruther would never let her 
marry him. Which do you like best, 
Billy 2?” 

Billy considered a while. 

“You see, Mr. Harcourt’s got such 
deshent horses——” 

“Don’t be silly! I mean which 
man do you like best ? ”’ 

“Mr. Seldon, only he’s laughin’ at 
us and makin’ us take bad med’cin’.”’ 

Leslie nodded. 

‘A wedding’s awfully nice,’ she 
said. ‘* You have wedding cake and 
all sorts, and confetti and flowers to 
throw at them. But he’s not nice 
enough for her now.” 

‘“1’m awful empty inside,” Billy 
observed, the emptiness suddenly 
accentuated by the mention of wedding 
cake; “that beastly ole bread and 
milk wasn’t anythin’ at all!” 

But the evening wore on and they 
held out staunchly. They had a 
pillow fight with Billy’s pillow and his 
mattress, and the pillow was torn, and 
the floor in consequence strewn with 
feathers. They filled the basin with 
water, and tried who could keep a 
head longest under the water. This 
resulted in a liberal wetting of them- 
selves and the carpet too. Then they 
tried paddling in the basin, which made 
matters a good deal wetter than before. 
They built a tent on the floor com- 
posed of the chairs and the chest of 
drawers with the blankets and sheets 
from Billy’s bed, and played “lost on 
the prairie,” and cannibals, and 
savages. They did a good many other 
things, but the dusk crept on all the 
same, and a time came somehow when 
they stopped playing. 

Downstairs Miss Primrose accused 
Anthony of hard-heartedness, and 


: TRIED FADDLING IN THE [ASIN 


Mrs. Carrington began to glance at the 
clock and wonder when Leslie would 
give in. Mrs. Carrington had stayed 
to dinner to be present at the “‘dénoue- 
ment.” 

Now in reality Anthony’s heart was 
ridiculously soft towards the small 
prisoners upstairs. He was repenting 
him deeply of his course of treatment, 
and he wished devoutly that they 
would capitulate. To Miss Primrose’s 
accusation he answered, “I don’t 
think my heart is hard. I’ve no 
medical knowledge, so I can’t be sure, 
but I fancy it’s horribly soft—incon- 
veniently soft.” 
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Miss Primrose raised her eyebrows. 

““So you’ve caught the modern 
mania after all? You analyse your 
feelings and emotions ? ” 

He smiled. 

“* T’ve modernised myself within the 
last ” He paused. ‘“ Ten weeks 
and four days,” he finished. 

Miss Primrose picked up a volume of 
sermons and rearranged the book- 
marker. 

“Isn’t it a pity?” she suggested, 
smoothing it out carefully. 

He did not answer immediately. 
Then he spoke deliberately. ‘* No,” 
he said, ‘‘ whatever happens—no /”’ 

Miss Primrose rose suddenly and 
went across to Mrs. Carrington. 

‘“Are you not longing to hug 
Leslie ?”’ she cried gaily. “* I—oh, not 
hug! Billy wouldn’t allow such a 
thing, but I would like to shake his 
nice little hand again ! ” 

‘* Leslie still allows me to kiss her,” 
Mrs. Carrington observed; “it’s very 
good of her, for she doesn’t approve 
of kissing in a general way, but she 
says I have such a pillowy sort of face. 
Isn’t it sweet of her? And once when 
she had been naughty, and was being 
forgiven, she soared to the poetical 
height of assuring me it was a lavendary 
pillow. When one is_ losing one’s 
youthful slimness pillows ought never 
to be mentioned to one. But children 
are so horribly frank. Yes, I’d like to 
hug Leslie again, but I daren’t say so 
with Mr. Seldon’s severe eye on me.” 

‘*I have an idea,’ Miss Primrose 
said. ‘“‘Do you rustle? ”’ 

“My dear, I don’t wear ‘glacine’ ! 
Aren’t you unkind? But I ‘frou- 


frou’!” 
‘““ That will do. I want you to go 
upstairs and ‘frou-frou’ outside 


Billy’s door.” 
In Billy’s room an ominous silence 
reigned. The room had grown smaller 


” 


and smaller, till it was a veritable and 
tiny prison cell—a cell in which they 
had been shut up for months and 
months, till they were weary and sick 
of the confinement. The corners had 
grown shadowy too, and somewhere 
out in the rain a sparrow was twittering 
mournfully that he was wet and cold 
and lost. Sec Leslie thought, and he 
added to the ache that was spreading 
from her throat right down her left 
side. 

‘* I—I b’lieve I’ve really got some- 
thing bad coming—now,”’ she observed 
with a certain melancholy satisfaction. 
“TI believe it’s diserclated shoulder 
that’s coming, or else smallpox.” __ 

Billy grunted, and the silence de- 
scended again. 

‘* When we go to bed,” Leslie began 
in a shaky voice, “ I—I can pretend 
to—to be your mother to say good- 
night to you—but you can’t pretend— 
to be mine—’cause you're a boy.” 

‘““My mother isn’t jus’ a silly little 
girl with legs,’’ Billy responded rudely ; 
but then Billy was fighting against all 
sorts of unmanly foes within his small 
body. 

‘““Everyone’s got legs less they’ve 
been in battles,’ observed Leslie dis- 
piritedly. 

‘““{—I b’lieve you want to give in,” 
Billy exclaimed. “‘Go down and say 
so—I won’t come! Not if you beg 
ever so!” 

““T don’t!” she declared, and re- 
peated it with added fervour, “I 
don’t.” They sat on Billy’s bed, side 
by side, very close, and swung their 
legs. 

‘© T think it’s awful fun, don’t you ? ”’ 
Billy said gloomily. 

** Yes,’ answered Leslie. ‘‘ Won’t 
they let us have a light any time, do 
you think ?” 

“Who wants a light?” 
mood was evidently truculent. 


Billy’s 


go 


BILLY IN THE ROLE OF [INVALID 


: 


eee 


1--1'M ASLEEP!" SAID PILLY, VERY UPRIGHT ANDSTIFF." 
‘We won’t go to bed for hours and ‘“P’rapS we won’t go at all? ” 
hours and hours /”’ Leslie suggested. ‘““Why don’t you whistle ? ” Billy 
“No, we won't.” inquired crossly 
Billy began to whistle. The sparrow gave a despairing little 
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shivery squeak ; the rain beat dismally 
against the window pane. 

All at once Leslie sat up very stiff 
and erect. She lifted her head, her 
eyes grew wider and wider. Suddenly 
she gave a scream. ‘“‘ Mother! Oh, 
mother !”’ flung herself from the bed, 
to the door, out into the passage, and 
straight into a pair of arms waiting 
for her. 

To Billy, stiff on his bed, came the 
sound of Leslie’s shameful downfall, 
the undisguised sound of sobs and 
weeping. It was such hearty, un- 
abashed weeping, too! Billy’s face 
grew scarlet as he listened. 

Someone stole softly into the room 
and up to the bed where Billy sat 
alone, but majestic still. 

“Billy, dear little measley Billy, 
we've all had enough of it! Say you’re 
sorry, and come downstairs.” 

The room was growing 
darker. 

““I—I’m asleep!” said Billy, very 
upright and stiff. 

‘* Billy,” Miss Primrose coaxed. 
Billy’s head turned towards the open 
door. Leslie’s voice floated through 
it, “Oh, [’m—so sorry—oh, mother 
—I thought I’d—never see you any 
more—and Billy—couldn’t tuck me in 
—cause he’s a boy fe 

‘“No/” shouted Billy, “go ‘way! 
I’m not sorry!” and Billy gathered 
up his legs and crawled away to the 
other side of the bed, where he 
crouched, huddled up, like some fierce 
little animal at bay. 

' Miss Primrose went out of the room 
and downstairs, and up to Anthony 
Seldon. 

‘‘T don’t think your plan was in the 
least funny, Mr. Seldon. I think it 
was foolish and—and spiteful!” she 
said clearly. 

The intermediate aunts were playing 
Patience at three little tables, and were 


rapidly 


absorbed in their game. But Miss 
Agatha glanced with surprise at Miss 
Primrose. 

‘“[’m sorry you think that,” An- 
thony said, pushing a chair towards 
her. 

‘““T think this has gone on quite long 
enough. Too much fuss has_ been 
made,’’ Miss Agatha observed. “ Isn’t 
Billy sorry yet, Primrose ? ” 


“Poor little soul—he is_ sorry 
enough,” she was still looking at 
Anthony. ‘Since it was your bril- 


liant idea, hadn’t you better order the 
dénouement ?’’ she suggested. 

Anthony’s lips were very grim. 
“Certainly,” he said. “Miss An- 
struther, may I go up to Billy?” he 
asked courteously, ‘‘and when he 
comes down with me, may all this be 
ignored ? ” 

‘* Ignored !” 

‘* He has been punished pretty badly, 
I think. I didn’t reckon on his holding 
out so long. He won’t come down 
with me unless he has given in a 

‘One, two—how many? Eight 
grown people to crush one small boy ! ”’ 
Miss Primrose broke in suddenly. “It 
is so fair, isn’t it? Oh, Agatha, say 
‘yes, yes, yes,’ to whatever Mr. Seldon 


demands! Can’t you see, we've all 
to obey him? He’s actor-manager 
to-night !”’ 

‘“May it be ignored, Miss An- 
struther ?”’ Anthony’s voice was 
patient. 


‘*Oh, very well,” Miss Agatha said 
crossly, with a bewildered sort of 
feeling. 

“IT thank you.” 

Anthony went upstairs to Bailly. 
He passed, on the way, Mrs. Carring- 
ton and Leslie sitting together on the 
window seat in the passage. 

Anthony went into Billy’s room and 
spoke to the crouched-up form on the 
bed. 
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* Billy,” he said wearily, “ they’re 
ladies, you know, and you’ve got to be 
a man.” 

Billy’s heavy eyes lit up with a ray 
of hope. 

Anthony foresaw a long job, neces- 
sitating much tact and patience. He 
began carefully, “‘ You’ve held out 
quite long enough, old chap. They’re 
ladies. You were in fault. Let’s own 
it, and be done with it e 

* All right!’ Billy’s tone rang out 


“Billy in Languid Mood” 


A GAME 


OF 


ROLE OF INVALID 


with startling and surprising docility. 
‘Come on, ole man!” 

He clambered from the bed, and 
hung hard to Anthony’s hand. ‘ Come 
on!” he urged. 

On the way downstairs Anthony 
ejaculated with sudden, grim fervour, 
“The blessedness of being your age, 
Billy !”’? He looked straight in front 
of him as if he were foreseeing some 
picture. ‘“‘The  blessedness of it, 
Billy !”’ he said. 


well appear in the July WLER. 


CHESS 


By MARY FARRAH 


Now he was a player of skiil and fame, 
And she was a novice merely, 

But Love that night took a hand in the game, 
And results came rather qucerly ; 

For a mystic spell in the lady’s glance 
Had made him her slave and vassal ; 

He moved his bishops and knights in a trance, 
And scarce knew a pawn from a castle. 


His queen and his mitred bishops fell 
As soon as the conflict started, 

His castles were stormed, and his knights as well 
From their sovereign lord were parted ; 

With check and with counter-check in vain 
He strove to escape surrender, 

Till his king was lett on the chequered plain 
With a pawn tor his sole defender. 


Then low he whispered, “ You’ve won me, Sweet, 
With a speed that’s really frightful, 
At other hands I would scorn defeat, 
But from you it’s quite delightful ; 
For each game I'd lose in the mimic strife 
Of chess, if it’s only fated 
That whate’er betide, in the Game of Life, 
We two may be always mated.” 
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THE AMUSING EXPERIENCE 
OF MR. BLOGGS, BURGLAR 


By W. HUTCHISON 


/ilustratea by Arthur Kynaston 


R. ALFRED BLOGGS, burglar, 
M had been prospecting acertain 
locality in North London for 
some time. The result of his 
investigations led him to assume that 
the house of a certain Mr. Riversworth 
Bradley might repay him for any little 
trouble he might experience, in the 
removal of any articles he might take 
a fancy to in that gentleman’s resi- 
dence. With this object in view Mr. 
Bloggs found himself early one dark 
morning standing inside a_ certain 
room of the aforesaid house. The 
fact that he did not enter by the door 
left no reflection on Mr. Bloggs’ 
character. Having been a glazier by 
trade, windows always held out an 
alluring attraction to him. 
‘“Blimme!” he ejaculated, with a 
puzzled expression on his face, as he 
shone the rays of his dark lantern 
round the room, *‘ seems I’ve gone an’ 
cracked a bloomin’ British Mooseem.”’ 


His surprise was not to be wondered at, | 


as the walls of the room were prac- 
tically covered with glass cases of pre- 
served butterflies, beetles, and insects, 
of almost every description known to 
the world. 

Mr. Bloggs glared furiously at a large 
spider which was coffined in a small 
case all by itself. To him it seemed 
the most valuable asset in the whole 
show, and he was pondering the ques- 


tion of annexing the case when he 
heard the door open gently. Pushing 
back the slide of his lantern, he slid 
under a convenient table, and waited 
with no little anxiety for the entrance 
of the intruder. A hand bearing a 
lighted candle came into view, followed 
by a_ middle-aged gentleman—Mr. 
Bradley himself in fact. He glanced 
round the room as if anxiously seeking 
something, but apparently was un- 
successful in his search, judging from 
the look of disappointment depicted 
on his countenance. He turned witha 
despondent sigh to leave the room, 
when his eye caught sight of Mr. 
Bloggs’ boots protruding from under- 
neath the table. 

“Ah!” he cried, evidently pleased 
at the discovery; “I thought I was 
right in my conjecture.”” Catching hold 
of Mr. Bloggs’ left boot he gave it a 
powerful tug, and hauled its owner 
into view. 

“Are you a burglar ?”’ he inquired 
anxiously at the astonished Bloggs. 

“Wot if I am, guv’nor?”’ growled 
that person doggedly. 

“ Well, if you are, I may inform you 
that I have been looking for you for a 
long time past,” replied Mr. Bradley. 
_“S’pose I confess to followin’ that 
ere occupation, guv’nor, wot’d you do 
to me?” asked Bloggs evasively. 

“Td give you fifty pounds,” said 
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** CATCHING HOLD OF MR. BLOGGS’ LEFT BOOT HE GAVE IT A POWERFUL TUG ” 


Mr. Bradley, generously, ‘on condi- 
tion you successfully carry out a little 
scheme I have in my mind.” 

‘“*You’re kiddin’ me, guv’ner,” said 
Bloggs, rising to his feet. 

‘*T’m not,” declared the other em- 


phatically ; ‘‘here’s my hand on it,” 
and he placed his hand in that of the 
bewildered Mr. Bloggs 

“1m a burglar, guv’nor, I won’t 
deny it,” said Bloggs expressively, as 
he wrung the proffered hand. 
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** Let us go into the next room,” said - 


Mr. Bradley, ‘and I will explain what 
I want you to do.” He led Mr. Bloggs 
across the hall, and into a small room 
which he used as a study. Producing 
a decanter, a box of cigars, and a 
couple of tumblers, he signed to Mr. 
Bloggs to be seated. 

“Say when ?” said Mr. Bradley, as 
he poured out a certain spirituous 
liquor which caused his guest’s eyes 
to dilate with expectation. 

“Nuff, guv’nor,” broke in Bloggs, 
in terror lest the tumbler should 
overflow. 

‘* Now,” said the entertaining host, 
once they were both seated with a good 
cigar in their mouths, and a couple of 
well-filled tumblers in their hands, 
“you must not consider that I always 
treat gentlemen of your profession in 
this lenient manner. Had it not been 
for the fact that I require your assist- 
ance, probably by this time you 
would have been snugly reposing in a 
police cell.” 

Bloggs nodded approvingly, and 
looked hard at the ash of his cigar. 

‘What I want you to do,” con- 
tinued his host, “is to commit another 
burglary.” Bloggs started and glared 
at the speaker. “If you refuse to 
obey,” said Mr. Bradley suggestively, 
unheeding the other’s surprise, ‘“‘I 
hand you over to the police.” 

“I’m yours obediently,” returned 
Bloggs quickly. 

‘Good, very good!” said Mr. Brad- 
ley. ** The house I want you to burgle 
—I presume that is the word to use— 
is situated about a mile from here, 
and should be easy of entrance. It 1s 
occupied by an old gentleman named 
Emerson——”’ 

‘IT know ’im,” interrupted Bloggs, 
going into a quaint description of the 
gentleman in question. 

‘“* That’s good,” said Bradley, ‘‘ and 


bd 


knowing the man I expect you to know 
the house, so I need not trouble my- 
self to describe its situation.” Bloggs 
nodded in confirmation. “ You are to 
proceed there at once—now in fact— 
and bring to me a case containing a 
large spider similar to one I myself 
possess fe 

‘*T’ve seen yours, guv’nor,” broke in 
Bloggs. | 

‘“T thought as much,” said the 
speaker. ‘‘ Now this one that belongs 
to Emerson, and the one I possess, are 
the only two specimens in existence, 
you understand, and the moment you 
place Emerson’s spider in my hands I 
hand you fifty pounds.” 

“Tl do it, guv’nor,” declared Bloggs, 
as he drained his glass. 

‘Be off, then,’”’ commanded Mr. 
Bradley, rising to his feet; “old 
Emerson will be in bed by now, and 
you need anticipate no trouble from a 
deaf housekceper.” 

Twenty minutes later and Mr. Bloggs 
found himsclf standing in a room in 
Emerson’s house. It contained cases 
of insects similar in appearance to that 
possessed by Bradley, and there also 
was the spider he was in quest of. The 
only difference he encountered was 
that he had barely time to look around, 
before Mr. Emerson sprang from _be- 
hind a draught screen and hailed him 
with delight. 

‘Oh, what luck!” exclaimed the 
apparently intoxicated I:merson, seiz- 
ing hold of the astonished Bloggs, and 
rushing him out of the room into a 
study of much the same dimensions as 
Bradlev’s. 

“Youre a burglar, aren't you?” 
asked Emerson. beaming benignly on 
the dumbfounded Bloggs. 

“If ye like, guw’nor,” retorted the 
latter indifferently. 

“Capital ! Capital!” exclaimed 
Emerson, rubbing his hands with de- 
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light. ‘‘ Do you know I’ve sat up in 
that room for three nights since I 
heard burglars were in the neighbour- 
hood, and I am most happy to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. . 

‘““Muggins,” said Bloggs, without 
hesitation. 

‘Well, my dear Mr. Muggins,” con- 
tinued Emerson, ‘‘do you wish to 
earn fifty pounds ? ” 

‘“* Try me, guv’nor,” protested Bloggs 
eagerly, who was beginning to fore- 
shadow what was coming. 

‘* You can earn it in half an hour,” 
said Mr. Emerson sanguinely. “All 
I want you to do is to go to the house 
of a Mr. Bradley and fetch me a 
spider di 

‘*T knows ’im,’ 
with a smile. 

“Just think of that, now,” pro- 
ceeded the delighted Mr. Emerson. 
‘“I am proud to meet such an intelli- 
gent person as you are. [I shall give 
you fifty pounds the moment you 
hand me a case containing a large 
spider you will find in Mr. Bradley’s 
room—it is the north room on the 
ground floor at the back of the house.” 

“Tl find it, guv’nor,” declared 
Bloggs, confidently rising to his feet. 

‘You burglars are very clever,” 
said Mr. Emerson, laughing, as he 
escorted Mr. Bloggs to the front door. 
The moment Mr. Emerson opened the 
door Bloggs thrust his head out, and 


? 


interrupted Bloggs 


declared he saw a_ policeman ap- 
proaching. . 
“Tell you what, guv’nor,”’ said the 


diplomatic Mr. Bloggs, drawing back, 
“Tl slip out the way I came in. Just 
you stay behind the door here, and I'll 
be back in no time.” 

‘What a clever man you are to be 
sure,’ assented Mr. Emerson with 
deference. Mr. Bloggs left him and 
entered the curiosity room, where he 
quickly picked up the case containing 


*“BLOGGS DECLARED HE SAW A POLICEMAN APPROACHING. 


the spider, and getting out at the win- 
dow, he sped along towards the house 
of the rival collector. 

Mr. Bradley hailed his appearance 
with jubilation, as Bloggs placed the 
case containing the wonderful insect 
in his hands. 

“Were you disturbed in your 
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—er—occupation, my good man?” 
inquired Mr. Bradley, as he took up 
a poker and smashed the glass of the 
case. 

‘* Never met a soul, guv’nor,’ 
Bloggs, without a tremor. 

‘“ Wonder what old Emerson will 
say when he discovers his loss ?” said 
Bradley, as he picked out the spider 
from the broken case, and gazed at it 
lovingly. 

“Wot you goin’ to do with that ’ere, 
guv’nor ?”’ asked Bloggs, nodding to- 
wards the spider. 

For reply Mr. Bradley laughed in 
his face, flung the insect in the fire, and 
prodded it with the poker, saying, 
‘‘ There is now only one spider of that 
species in existence, my friend, and it 
lies in the next room.’ 

Mr. Bloggs smiled, but said nothing. 

“Here is your fifty pounds,” said 
Mr. Bradley, producing a roll of notes, 
after Mr. Bloggs and he had witnessed 
the cremation of Emerson’ S spidet. 

“Thank you, guv’nor,” replied 
Bloggs, taking the money and placing 
it safely away. 

Mr. Bradley then rose and escorted 
him to the door, and hardly had he 
opened it, when Mr. Bloggs, as before, 
shoved his head cautiously out, and 
mentioned the fact that a policeman 
was approaching. 

‘I tell you what, guv’nor,” he said 
eagerly, “ [ll go out at the back.” 


’ replied 


‘Yes, that’s the plan,” said the 
agitated Bradley ; “* quick, away with 
you, and I’ll lock the door.” Bloggs 


speedily availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity, and it did not take him long 
to appropriate Mr. Bradley’s. case and 
spider, and leap out of the window. 
Mr. Emerson nearly smothered him 
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in an affectionate embrace as he 
opened the door to admit him on his 
return. 

“ Tt was as easy as winkin’, guv’nor,” 
said Bloggs as he handed over his booty 
to the exultant collector. 

“ T knew I could trust you,” declared 
the latter with ecstasy. ‘‘ You make 
me a very happy mortal, Mr. Muggins.”’ 

‘* Pleased to ’ear it, guv’nor,”’ blurted 
out Mr. Bloggs spontaneously. 

Mr. Emerson took up the poker and 
smashed open the case. 

““ Wonder what Bradley will say ? ” 
he reflected, as he gazed fondly at the 
spider. 

““T expect ’e’ll feel a bit wild,” re- 
marked Mr. Bloggs, with simulation. 

Mr. Emerson carefully dropped the 
spider between a red-hot chasm of coal 
in the grate, and watched it frizzle up 
with mingled regret and pleasure. 

“There is only one spider of that 
species in existence my friend, and it 
lies in the next room,”’ said Mr. Emer- 
son, when the insect had assumed an 
ashy appearance. 

Bloggs refrained from informing him 
that he had listened to a similar ex- 
pression less than half an hour ago. 

“Here is your fifty pounds,” said 
Emerson, handing Bloggs the money, 
‘and I am very much indebted to you, 
Mr. Muggins.” 

‘** 'You’re welcome, guv’nor,”’ replied 
Bloggs by way of thanks, as he shoved 
the roll of notes into the pocket where 
the other fifty lay secure Mr. Emer- 
son saw him out at the front door, and 
as Bloggs made his way along the 
street, he had to shove his cap into his 
mouth, to prevent the policemen on 
the beat hearing the peals of laughter 
he would have given vent to. 


WHAT TO 


DO -ABOUT IT * 


By ROBERT BARR 


To the late Prince Torlonta, Duke of Bracciano, in Rome, this article on 
ploughing, and sowing, and reaping, ts dedicated, in tardy recognition 


of past 


N glancing at the above dedication, 
| Sherlock Holmes, who is a literary 
man, would at once tell you I 
had been reading Balzac recently. 
Honore de Balzac was in the habit 
of writing a dedication, at the begin- 
ning of even his short stories. Some- 
times the dedication is merely a name, 
as “To Hector Berlioz” at the front 
of “‘ Histoire des Treize,” or it may be 
a long and sonorous eulogy to a Roman 
Prince, as when he commends “La 
Cousine Bette ”’ to Don Michele Angelo 
Cajetani, Prince of Teano. I follow 
the illustrious example, if not the 
illustrious diction, by prefacing my 
remarks with the name of Prince 
Torlonia. 

Then there is another reason for 
conjoining the example of the French 
author with the title of the Italian 
Prince. Much of Balzac’s work dealt 
with heartless financiers, with million- 
aires imbued with an intense deter- 
mination to achieve boundless wealth. 
Since Balzac died, nearly fifty years 
ago, there have arisen financiers and 
millionaires so all-devouring and un- 
scrupulous that the present actuality 
now looms up above the creations 
even of his exuberant fancy, as Goliath 
of Gath would have towered over the 
pigmies of the tropical forests, who 
were trying to reach England the other 
day. 


kindness 


Prince Torlonia was a financier and 
a millionaire, but he gathered his 
money legitimately, and spent it, like 
a@ prince, in benefitting his fellow- 
creatures. | 

For some reason unexplained to this 
day, Prince Torlonia took a fancy to 
me, yet no two human beings could 
have been more unlike than he and I. 
He was old, and I was young; he 
was rich, and I was poor; he was a 
prince, a duke, and owner of various 
other titles, I was a Democrat and a 
commoner. He was a good business 
man, and I was the reverse; he was 
wise, and I was foolish; he was a 
devout Roman Catholic, I was a 
newspaper man; he looked on Italy 
as a backward country, into which 
modern ideas should be introduced ; 
I looked on it as the home of romance, 
and hoped they would leave it un- 
touched. I think he regarded me with 
amused interest, as one of the strangest 
and most enthusiastic specimens of 
humanity who had happened into the 
ancient city since the Barbarians 
descended upon it. I regarded him 
with the deepest respect and liking. 
To me his wrinkled, semi-cynical, 
shrewd face, lit by eyes that twinkled 
now and then with humour, seemed as 
typical of ancient Italy as the face of 
the sphinx is typical of old-time 


Egypt. The prince had certainly a 
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*A continuation of ‘Frenzied Finance,” in Tie IDLER for March, and ‘‘ What are you Going to Do 
About It?” in Tie Tpcer for May. 
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well-developed sense of humour ; other- 
wise he never would have treated the 
Reverend Mr. Van Meter as he did. 
It was the reverend gentleman who 
introduced me to his highness, and 
his highness was the reverend gentle- 
man’s landlord. When Torlonia and 
Van Meter met, there stood East and 
West. Ifan American takes to finance, 
beware of your purse; if he takes to 
religion, look out for your soul. The 
Rev. Van Meter was a revivalist before 
whom Torrey and Alexander may pale 
their ineffectual fires. The revivalist 
was a Stalwart man, with a long, white 
beard, and he bore so striking a resem- 
blance to Michael Angelo’s statue of 
Moses that he might well have been 
the model for that celebrated piece of 
sculpture. Torrey and Alexander con- 
tent themselves with the conversion of 
Smith, Jones, or Robinson, but no such 
humble ambition animated this enthu- 
siast of long ago. Van Meter was a 
man of one fixed idea, who believed 
that Providence had placed him on 
this earth for the special purpose of 
converting the Pope of Rome to 
Methodism. He lived in a very bare, 
comfortless room, five or six stories up, 
in a building opposite the bridge which 
leads across the Tiber to the Castle of 
St. Angelo. In this poverty-stricken 
room, with its splendid outlook over 
river and castle, I one day shared the 
enthusiast’s extremely frugal lunch, 
for so far as board and lodging were 
concerned, he lived with all the absti- 
nence of a monk, grudging every penny 
he spent on his own sustenance, and 
thus furnishing me with a good example 
of how simple are the actual needs of 
a man who yet remains in splendid 
health. Van Meter grudged every cen- 
tesima he was obliged to deflect from 
the cause of his religion, and yet it is 
very likely that the Pope in_his palace 
at the Vatican was lunching almost as 


simply as we were, little dreaming that 
a venerable man, who looked like one 
of the Apostles, harboured determined 
designs against the continuance of his 
faith. 

It must not be supposed that the 
revivalist was dazzled by the eminence 
of his holiness, and merely wished the 
conversion of so notable a figure. 
His intention was to cut a much wider 
swath than that. He explained to me 
the fact in natural history that if you 
secure possession of the queen bee, all 
the rest of the hive will follow where 
you lead, and Van Meter’s magnificent 
design was thus, by the capture of 
one man, to make Methodists of the 
whole Roman Catholic world. The 
very comprehensiveness of this scheme 
caused much quiet enjoyment to Prince 
Torlonia. The three old men, Pope, 
prince, and preacher, have all, one 
after another, solved the great question, 
so one may now write sympathetically 
about them without finding it necessary 
to speculate which was right, and 
which was wrong. ; 

Mr. Van Meter’s plan of campaign 
was most uncomplicated, like all great 
schemes. The text on which it hung 
was the one beginning, “‘ Out of the 
mouths of babes,’’ and so the preacher 
had got together a choir of little chil- 
dren, whose sweet voices he trained 
to sing the old Methodist hymns in the 
Italian language. I spent an afternoon 
with the patriarch, and listened as he 
led the music. He had their voices 
schooled to perfection, and the result 
was certainly charming. The only 
word I recognised was “ partenza,”’ 
when they sang the verses of ‘‘ There 
will be no parting there.”” The school- 
room was almost under the eaves of 
the Vatican, and while the singing was 
in progress, all the windows were open, 
so that the sounds might float upwards 
to the ears of the Pope, and Van Meter 
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knew that, if it was the Lord’s will, 
these hymns would convert his holiness 
to Methodism. 

It would have been impossible for 
Van Meter to have got within earshot 
of the Vatican without the aid of Prince 
Torlonia. The prince owned the build- 
ing in which the school was held, and 
he knew quite well for what purpose 
the room had been engaged, for Van 
Meter was too honest a man to conceal 
his intention. At the time I was in 
Rome, a strenuous contest was going 
on for the possession of these melodious 
precincts. Certain grim Cardinals, 
without the least sense of humour, 
brought pressure to bear on Prince 
Torlonia, trying to compel him to 
eject his tenant, but the prince stood 
firm, and the Cardinals knew better 
than to quarrel with so potent a friend 
of the Church. So if, as all the world 
knows, Van Meter’s plan failed, it was 
not because he was evicted from his 
coign of vantage. Indeed, I learned 
that the Pope himself had not the 
slightest objection to this choir of his 
young countrymen. Once the prince 
found him standing out of sight beside 
an open window listening to a Methodist 
hymn, and gently beating time with 


his forefinger. On being thus dis- 
covered, the great potentate said with 
a smile to the prince :— 

‘“T wonder if your tenant has ever 
heard the choir at St. Peter’s?” the 
implication being, perhaps, that if he 
had, his knowledge of music might 
possibly be improved. 

Prince Torlonia was a banker and 
a man of affairs. When the churches 
of Rome were confiscated and sold, he — 
bought them, and they thus remained 
to the uses for which they were conse- 
crated, and so, as I have said, the 
prince was not a man about whom 
even an Eminence might make com- 
plaints over a musical tenant. He 
owned several palaces in Rome, and 
villas here, there, and everywhere. 
He spent much money in reclaiming 
waste land, and in endeavouring to 
improve the condition of the tenantry. 
The Palazzo Torlonia is not shown to 
the public, but the prince very kindly 
gave me the run of it, and in those 
magnificent rooms I spent many hours 
examining the treasures they con- 
tained. One day Prince Torlonia said 
to me :— 

‘“ What do you consider the gem of 
my collection ? I wish to know how 
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nearly your estimate corresponds with 
mine.” 

I mentioned various obvious pictures, 
made some guesses about the statues, 
then mentioned the great chair under 
the canopy in the main room fenced 
round with a thick, crimson, silken 
rope, in which chair three or four 
Popes had seated themselves; but to 
all my suggestions the prince shook 
his head. 

‘The gem is not in the rooms, but 
stands alone on a pedestal in the 
courtyard. I will show it to you.” 

I then surmised it was some priceless 
Greek marble which the prince had 
dug up in Porto, where he owned a 
villa, and around which he had carried 
out extensive excavations at his own 
cost. The products of this digging 
are to be seen at the Museo Torlonia 
in Rome. 

To my amazement I saw resting on 
the pedestal an object with which I 
was more than familiar. It was the 
most modern American plough, built 
on lines as beautiful as those of a yacht. 
Its two long handles balanced a single 
beam, and they were made of some 
choice wood, exquisitely polished. 
The mould - board, the colter, the 
ploughshare, were of smooth metal, 
silver-plated. It was a plough that 
might well be a palace ornament, and 
the prince had set it up in a place of 
honour. 

‘‘In this ancient city,” said the 
prince, with more of solemnity in his 
tone than I had hitherto heard him 
use, “ people have worshipped many 
strange gods, but it seems to me that 


if one has to bow the knee to a man- - 


made god, this is the one I should 
choose to adore. We need but three 
things in life: a roof to shelter us, 
food to eat, and clothing to wear. 
This instrument, used to prepare the 
ground for flax or cotton, turnishes us 


with clothing; if for corn or maize, 
it provides us with food. It is, there- 
fore, a god that bestows upon us two- 
thirds of the necessities of life. I am 
indebted to our friend Van Meter for 
that instrument. Knowing me to be 
interested in agriculture, he wrote to 
an American manufacturing firm to 
send me over a sample plough and a 
catalogue, and with characteristic en- 
terprise they produced this  silver- 
plated, polished implement. I at once 
ordered a score of ordinary ploughs, 
and when they came I presented them 
to a score of farmers cultivating my 
newly-drained land. Those twenty 
ploughs are to-day rusting and rotting, 
neglected in the fields, and by the road- 
side. The peasants will not have them 
as a gift, but potter away instead with 
the old inefficient Italian plough, so 
graphically described by Virgil. I am 
willing to order a hundred or a thou- 
sand, if they will use them, but they 
won’t, and Italy now being free, as 
they call it, I dare not force them for 
their own good, as might have been 
the case in the olden time.” 

So here we had two old men, linked 
together by a sentimental plough, each 
engaged in a futile business; the 
preacher trying to convert the Pope, 
the prince trying to convert the 
peasant, and both failing in their 
endeavours. Thus we shall leave them, 
and stick to the plough. 

Just such a plough as that on the 
pedestal at Rome, minus the silver- 
plating, the fancy wood, and the 
polishing, I have myself held the han- 
dles of during my early days in Canada. 
The keen share divided the green turf 
as the sharp prow of a liner divides the 
green sea ; then the exquisitely curved, 
smooth mould-board turned the upper 
surface downward with the beautiful 
motion of a wave running along the 
shore. Ploughing was a healthful, in- 
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Spiring occupation, and with long 
handles one possessed such leverage 
over the plough that the work called 
for very slight exertion, and a man 
might keep at the work all day without 
being too tired at night. 

The harrowing of the ploughed land 
was less pleasant, for one had to tramp 
over the freshly-turned ridges instead 
of following a level, newly-cloven path. 
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to this implement would tire himself 
to a standstill, and a lie-down in about 
twenty minutes, but when you became 
accustomed to it, it almost did the 
work itself. The knack lay in the 
swing of the machine. All you had to 
do was to give a little impetus at exactly 
the right time to its own momentum. 
There is nothing a man can do which 
so well shows off the litheness of his 


AFTERNOON TEA, CANADIAN NOKTH*WEST, 


Sowing was not so irksome as harrow- 
ing, for the surface was smoother. 
Reaping was done with what was called 
a “cradle,” a curiously cumbersome 
instrument—that is to say, cumber- 
some to look at, but lighter to handle 
than its appearance would indicate— 
with five long, slim fingers made of 
hickory wood, and polished to the 
smoothness of glass, each finger the 
length of the blade, and running 
parallel with it. A man unaccustomed 
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figure and limbs as cradling wheat. It 
is the very poetry of motion. An 
expert cradler will keep at the job all 
day and be ready to run a race on a 
bet when evening comes, and he will 
lay the swath of wheat so evenly on 
the ground across the field that you 
would think he must have used pegs 
and a line in order to get it so straight. 

But the culmination of the year, the 
climax of our toil, was the day in 
autumn when the _ perambulating 
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threshing-machine anchored in_ the 
barn-yard. During the threshing the 
neighbours all visited us and helped, 
their labour being without money and 
without price. We returned the com- 
pliment when the threshing-machine 
played in their back-yard. In the 
evening everybody washed the dust 
from themselves and enjoyed a superb 
supper. Never was there such excel- 
lent cooking or such appetising food 
as when the threshers came round. 
Apple pie, peach pie, and, above all, 
the succulent pumpkin pie, the most 
delicious dish that ever left an oven, 
were things to dream of, and there 
could be no scarcity, for the fruit lay 
in ruddy and golden heaps on the grass 
under the orchard trees, so plentiful 
that we didn’t know what to do with 
it, and had to feed it to the pigs or 


cattle. 
I never knew a thresher who wasn’t 
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an expert fiddler. The boys all made 
their own _fiddles, of well-seasoned 
timber taken from an old barn or 
house: being pulled down to give way 
to a better building. To-day it grieves 
me that I did not secure one of these 
instruments, which I might have had 
for the asking. A young man there 
could do anything from building a 
house to shaping and playing a fiddle, 
and the music was certainly better to 
dance to than that furnished by the 
celebrated Mr. Joachim. After supper 
the young fellows disappeared, and 
presently returned, each escorting his 
best girl. Then the decks were cleared 
for action, and very soon the cry was: 
“On with the dance; let joy be un- 
confined.” 

The dance at the threshing in the 
autumn was merely the opening of the 
season, as one might say. All through 
the winter there were apple-paring 
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bees. quilting bees, church socials, and 
other festive gatherings. At the church 
socials, locally called. tea meetings, we 
ate and drank good things, then lis- 
tened to music and humorous speeches. 
At the apple-paring bees we pared 
apples (and couples) and danced. Talk 
about your automobiles, they were as 
nothing compared with a large and 
roomy bob-sleigh behind a pair of 
spirited horses, the sleigh filled with 
laughing young people, and _ sliding 
across the crisp snow in that intoxi- 
cating air, under a cloudless blue sky, 
sparkling, as it seemed, with diamonds 
of the first water, all of us on the way 
to singing school, or to a barn dance, 
with perhaps a prelude of husking 
Indian coin. 

You will say, perhaps, that memory 
is misleading me, and that I am trying 


to paint a paradise on earth. The 


account I have given you is under, 
rather than over, the mark, yet, 
nevertheless, the situation was not 
paradisical, because there came a time 
of the year when the devil entered 
upon the scene. This was when we went 
to market our wheat. We were help- 
less in the hands of the buyers, who 
had usually combined. We were at 
the mercy of a gang of scoundrels in 
Chicago, men who had never done a 
useful day’s work in their lives—the 
gamblers in grain. You will say that 
supply and demand regulate the price. 
That is true only in a measure. The 
farmer has no means of sending his 
product to Liverpool, the market of 
the “world; he must sell to the local 
man, who is agent for somebody in 
the city. The Chicago thieves play 
with prices as if they were counters in 
a game of poker, and the operations 
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are so arranged that the farmer feels 
the full brunt of the fall, and rarely 
obtains the benefit of a rise. 

For instance, in September, 1888, old 
Hutchinson cornered the market, and 
drove wheat up to more than sixty 
shillings a quarter, at a time when the 
real demand price in Liverpool was 
but thirty-one shillings and tenpence. 
“Old Hutch ” held it at this price for 
one day, until he had looted millions 
from his competitors, then wheat 
dropped to its normal value, but no 
actual grower of wheat got the benefit 
of the rise. In the days I speak of, 
we considered if we had “‘ dollar wheat,”’ 
that is, 1f we got four shillings and 
twopence a bushel of sixty-two lbs., 
we were making money. If it went 
much below that figure, we were not 
getting rich. 

The plough and harrow and cradle 
I have mentioned are as much relics 
cf the past as is the sickle. The last 
forty acres of sod I had torn up in 
Canada was done by a gang of ploughs 
operated by a portable steam engine. 
The man who cuts the grain is now 
comfortably seated on a self-binding 
reaper, and the steam_ threshing- 
machine does its work in the North- 
West on the open field, the climate 
being so perfect that no barns are 
necessary, and the straw is so plentiful 
that it is burned to be rid of it. 

To grow a bushel of wheat now costs 
the Canadian farmer one shilling and 
fivepence. Chicago is the wheat 
market of America, and fixes the price, 
not only for the United States, but for 
Canada as well. During the last fifty 
years wheat reached its lowest price 
in Chicago in September, 1894, when 
it was two shillings and a penny a 
bushel, and its highest price in May, 
1867, when it was just under twelve 
shillings a bushel. 

If that capable and Napoleonic young 


man, J. Ogden Armour, gave the word 
to his numerous agents up and down 
the Canadian North-West to guarantee 
the farmers three shillings a bushel 
for their wheat on a ten years’ con- 
tract, the deal would be completed 
within a week, for the farmer would 
be glad to be assured of one shilling 
and sevenpence profit, and likewise he 
reads the papers, and knows that he 
cannot sell his wheat against the com- 
bine. That deal completed, England 
could not get a bushel of wheat from 
Canada except at Mr. Armour’s price. 

‘“No. 1 Hard” is the pure gold of 
wheat. It is raised only in the North- 
West of Canada, and no other wheat 
on earth is equal toit. In 1903 Canada 
exported nearly thirty-three million 
bushels of wheat. She produced in 
that year nearly eighty-two millions. 
Taking flour into consideration, the 
imports to Great Britain, reckoned in 
bushels, amounts to about two hundred 
millions. To realise what a heritage 
Britain possesses if she only has the 
sense to use it, there are to-day in 
Western Canada a hundred and seventy 
million acres of the best wheat land in 
the world, blest with the most healthy 
climate in the world, all unoccupied, 
and any man may have a hundred and 
sixty of these acres for nothing. Every 
province in Canada possesses an agri- 
cultural college, in which men are 
taught how to use to the best advan- 
tage the land in that province. If a 
student works in the field, at the forge, 
in the carpenter’s shop of the college, 
he may earn enough to pay his board 
and tuition. 

Now let us take an example, and see 
what a man can do with his hundred 
and sixty acres. 

Mr. A. J. Cotton, of Swan River, 
Manitoba, in the year 1900, ploughed 
a hundred and twenty-nine acres of his 
land and sowed it with wheat. He 
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reaped and threshed two thousand five 
hundred and sixty-six bushels. Five 
years later he had so increased his 
property that his crop was twelve 
thousand seven hundred and forty- 
five bushels. Four years after that 
his crop was eighteen thousand six 
hundred and twenty-two bushels. 
But let us return to his first year. 
Knock off the five hundred and sixty- 
six bushels, and call it an even two 
thousand, for the sake of dealing with 
round numbers. Let us take it for 
granted that Britain possessed a states- 
man who happened to be supported 
by an enlightened public opinion. I 
like to deal with concrete matters, so 
let us suppose this statesman is Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and let 
as imagine that, coming into power, he 
remembers his awful pronouncement 
about there being ten million people in 
Britain on the verge of starvation. 
Let us further stretch our imagination, 
and believe that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman told the truth about the 
-ten million, and meant what he said 
about food costing you more if there 
was a two-shilling duty on wheat. We 
will now listen to a speech, which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman makes at 
Stirling, for instance, outlining his 
policy. 
‘* Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— 
‘““Under the stress of dire and 
regrettable necessity, my predecessor 
moved three hundred thousand men a 
distance of some seven thousand 
miles, and supported them there at 
enormous cost for three years, engaged 
on a mission of destruction. I am 
going to move one hundred thousand 
similar able-bodied men less than half 
the distance, and will support them 
at a tithe of the cost for half the time. 
They will be engaged in methods of 
civilisation—raising wheat. Returns 
will come promptly within the year. 
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If you plant a cocoanut tree in the 
South Sea Islands you must wait eight 
years for the fruit, but if you sow fall 
wheat you get your money next 
autumn, and if you sow spring wheat 
you receive your returns in six months. 
At a low estimate each of these men 
will raise two thousand bushels of 
wheat. Britain consumes two hundred 
million bushels of wheat a year. After 
a year my army of a hundred thousand 
men will supply Britain with two 
hundred million bushels of wheat. If 
we get along as well as Mr. Cotton did 
on Swan River they will in nine years 
produce one billion eight hundred 
million bushels of wheat annually, 
enough to feed the inhabitants of this 
island nine times over.” 

I surmise that at this point there 
would be cheers. 

A real statesman (which, by the way, 
we haven’t got in either party, so I 
may be compelled to take the Premier- 
ship myself) would consolidate the 
Empire, would settle for ever the food 
question, would solve the serious prob- 
lem of the unemployed, would stop 
this pottering with labour colonies, 
and the foolish vice of indiscriminate 
charity, and would take his place in 
history with the only two men who 
knew how to treat Parliament, namely, 
Oliver Cromwell and Guy Fawkes. 

I intended to print in this number 
of the magazine extracts from news- 
papers commenting on J. Ogden 
Armour’s attempted monopoly of food 
as depicted in THE IDLER for April, but 
so many leading articles and para- 
graphs have appeared that it would 
require several numbers of this periodi- 
cal to reproduce them. Letters have 
arrived in such quantities that I am 
unable to cope with them, and must 
content myself with thanking the 
writers for the trouble they have 
taken, and the stamps they have ex- 
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pended, whether their criticisms are 
favourable, which is the case with the 
majority, or the reverse, which is the 
case with a very considerable minority. 
Of this minority, fully ninety per cent. 
of the writers say practically the same 
thing. I shall, therefore, take one of 
the letters, which represents in terse 
language the views of all the others. 
Mr. T. B. Krailing, editor of The Wal- 
thamstow Reporter, writes as follows :— 

‘“Of course, one should agree with 
your premises before suggesting a 
remedy. As I am unable to accept 
them, I have no remedy to suggest. 
I would like to point out to you that 
for some years we have been depen- 
dent on America for our supply of 
wheat, but this year the supply from 
that country has practically ceased. 
Russia, India, and the Argentine, how- 
ever, have sent us sufficient, and the 
price of bread remains about the same. 
The same thing would happen should 
America cease to send us beef.” 

A similar idea is put forward by a 
correspondent in that excellent weekly 
To-Day. He says :— 

‘“In 1904 we imported about four 
times as much wheat from Russia as 
we did from America, the latter country 


only taking fourth place in the list of 
countrics from which we derived our 
supplies, both India and Argentina 
occupying higher places.” 

The conclusion arrived at by these 
two writers, representing several hun- 
dred others, is that the quantity of 
wheat grown throughout the world is 
so great that no one man can secure a 
monopoly of its supply. If the trick 
had not already been done in another 
article of universal, everyday use, I 
should myself be inclined to agree with 
the gentleman I have quoted. But, » 
as a member of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture remarked, while making his 
maiden speech, ‘‘a pound of fact is 
worth an ounce of theory.” I shall 
give you a pound of fact. 

The amount of petroleum produced 
in the world during the past year was 
twenty-eight million five hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand nine hundred 
tons. America produced fifteen million 
tons; Russia, ten million six hundred 
thousand tons; Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo, one million tons; Galata, 
eight hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand one hundred tons; Roumania, 
four hundred and ninety-six thousand 
eight hundred tons; India, four hun- 
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dred and four thousand tons; and 
other countries, two hundred and fifty 
thousand tons. It will be seen from 
this that the United States produces 
petroleum as compared with Russia at 
about the same ratio she produces 
wheat, for the wheat crop of 1903 in 
Russia, reducing it to tons for com- 
parisons sake (two thousand two hun- 
dred and forty pounds to the ton), was 
twelve million tons, while the wheat 
crop of the United States was seventeen 
million tons. In 1899 Russia produced 


forty-three million gallons of petroleum 


more than the United States. But 


from the total given as the American’ 


product of petroleum, that from 


Canada should be subtracted if we are’ 


to have the right output of the United 
States. 
million to eight hundred thousand 
barrels of petroleum a year. 

Canada is a colony of Great Britain, 
yet no man in England to-day can buy 
one pint of that five hundred thousand 
barrels except by permission of, and at 
the price fixed by, John D. Rockefeller, 
who is a citizen of the United States. 
Now, if one American can do that with 
petroleum, why cannot another, using 


Canada pumps from half a 


the same methods, do it with wheat ” 
Canada herself must buy her illuminat- 
ing oil which comes from Canadian 
rock, from the Standard Oil Company, 
and so must India and every other 
British colony. There are a_ great 
many differently named companies 
dealing in illuminating oil, also in 
lubricating oil and petrol, but they all 
belong to John D. Rockefeller, head of 
the Standard Oil Company. You may 
buy your petrol under what name you 
will, but the trail of the Standard 
hangs over it still. 

So many able articles and books have 
been written on the methods of the 
Standard Oil Company that I supposed 
nearly everybody was familiar with 
those methods and their results, which 
placed in the hands of one man this 
monopoly for the world. The best of 
these works are the two volumes 
written by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, and 
published by Messrs. McClure, Phillips 
and Co., New York and London. This 
history of the Standard Oil Company 
is written with the calm conclusiveness 
of a judge’s charge, and everyone in- 
terested in the subject should read it. 

There is one phase of mental confu- 
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sion which sets off many commentators 
on the wrong track, so far as this matter 
1S concerned, which shows a writer like 
myself that he should not neglect to 
explain the A.B.C. of his subject. I 
shall now proceed to remedy that defi- 
clency. 

This confusion of thought is so well 
exemplified by the correspondent of 
To-Day, from whom I have already 
quoted, Mr. R. J. Brown, of Tober- 
mory, Scotland, that I take the liberty 
of reproducing two sentences from his 
letter as an examplification of popular 
error. He says :— 

“* A corner in wheat to be successful 
now would require not only to control 
the United States and Canadian crops, 
but the crops of all the other principal 
producing countries in the world, an 
achievement I think beyond the power 
even of Mr. Armour and his friends.” 

Towards the beginning of his letter 
he gives expression to practically the 
same thought in the following words :— 

“The various attempts that have 
been made in recent years to corner the 
wheat supply of America have not 
resulted in such conspicuous success 
that they would justify anyone in sup- 
posing that Mr. Armour, even with his 
vast financial backing, would be any 
more successful in his attempts.” 

I may say at once that Mr. Armour 
is a corner breaker, not a corner maker. 
As I write these words, the ill-fated 
corner attempted by John W. Gates 
with twenty million pounds behind 
him has been a complete failure, and 
I venture to predict it will be the last 
corner in wheat ever tried in America. 
Mr. Brown either does not know what 
a comer 1s, or he does not know what 
Mr. Armour is doing. To compare 
what John D. Rockefeller has already 
done, and what J. Ogden Armour is 
now attempting, with a corner, is like 
comparing the movement of the Rhone 


glacier with the explosion of Mount 
Pelee ; like comparing consumption, 
which kills a man by inches through a 
term of years, with cholera, that 
finishes him off in twenty-four hours ; 
like comparing the Irish bog move- 
ment, which has been going on for six 
months, with the north of England 
earthquake that lasted six seconds. 
The monopoly and the corner present 
only one feature in common, and that 
is the necessity of secrecy at the be- 
ginning. The corner man takes his 
profits or bears his losses on the in- 
stant; the kind of monopoly Rocke- 
feller invented means small profits for 
all time. The corner man does not 
deal in actual wheat, but gambles 
with the price of wheat. Of course, 
he must buy all the wheat offered him, 
otherwise his corner breaks, but he 
has no desire to be an actual seller of 
wheat in the’ way that a corn merchant 
is a seller of wheat. Armour intends 
to sell wheat at a profit to the whole 
world, and to continue doing so. The 
corner operator does not wish to break 
his opponent: he merely wants to 
take all the money he can from him 
without driving him into bankruptcy. 
Armour does not want money from his 
opponent: on the contrary he offers 
him money for his business, and if his 
opponent refuses it, he smashes him 
with the club of competition, and 
drives him into bankruptcy, which the 
corner man is anxious to avoid. For 
example, Hutchinson, in his successful 
corner, placed the price of wheat at two 
dollars a bushel. He might just as 
easily have made it ten. Nominally 
he owned all the wheat there was. Ten 
thousand people, more or less, had 
guaranteed to deliver wheat which, 
when the time came, they could not 
supply. They had then to settle with 
Hutchinson, not by giving him the 
wheat, but by paying the difference 
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between the price at which they sold, 
and the price Hutchinson chose to 
place on the cereal. . If Hutchinson 
had said it was five dollars a bushel he 
would have driven these ten thousand 
persons into bankruptcy, and that 
would have tied up his profits. In the 
end he probably would not have got 
anything like the amount of money he 
did. A corner is an explosion that 
startles the whole country. Every 
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picking off a man here and there. 
They work with a noiseless air-gun. 
In this silent war which Rockefeller 
waged for so many years, the neigh- 
bours very often did not know what 
had happened to the victim in their 
midst. The man quietly disappeared, 
that was all, and another sign was put 
up over his shop. Sometimes, of course, 
a dealer made a brief fight. Oil went 
down to a penny a gallon in his neigh- 
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speculator throughout the land is 
affected instantaneously. Armour does 
not deal with grain speculators unless 
he is forced to do so. His work is in 
the dark. He treats with the actual 
merchant in grain, with one man here, 
another five hundred miles away, or 
two hundred, or three hundred. A 
corner is like a cavalry charge—defeat 
or success in the midst of a shout ; the 
Armours and the Rockefellers are like 
sharpshooters, concealed in a tree, 


bourhood, and then the result was the 
same. He retired ruined. I thought 
everyone on earth knew all this, other- 
wise I would have explained it before 

However, I cannot complain of 
ignorance at picturesque Tobermory 
when even alert Chicago got a startling 
object lesson a few years ago which 
did not teach it a single thing. In 
1898 young Mr Leiter, with a good 
deal more money than _ experience, 
started in to corner wheat. When the 
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flutter was finished, the experience and 
the money had changed hands. The 
young man thought all he had to do 
was to keep his eye on the speculators 
of the Board of Trade. For a while 
everything went beautifully. He had 
the speculators on the stampede; 
scared white. The price of wheat rose 
to one dollar and eighty-five cents a 
bushel, within sevenpence halfpenny 
of old MHutchinson’s price. Then, 
metaphorically speaking, from out the 
tceming stockyards rose a pork butcher 
with a cleaver in his hand, and he clove 
young Leiter to the midrif. This pork- 
packer’s name was Armour, the father 
of the young man at present under con- 
sideration. Leiter retired six million 
dollars short. The speculators, who 
thought they were cornered, went 


almost mad with glee at their escape, 


and all Chicago, and, indeed, the rest 
of America, roared with laughter, say- 
ing the old man had ceme out to show 
youngsters that they didn’t know 
everything they thought they did. 
There was no talk abqut a man being 
too old at forty when. Mr. Armour was 
round. If I remember the circum- 
stances rightly, Armour broke the 
corner in an entirely new way. He 
crushed it under the weight of actual 
wheat. Train-load. after train-load of 
wheat rolled into Chicago and poured 
their contents into the elevators, until 
the elevators were nigh to bursting. 
Leiter could not buy this wheat, for 
Armour had waited till the game was 
well on, and until the young man was 
weighted down with all he could carry, 
and so Mr. Leiter went smash. 

Now, it never occurred to Chicago to 
ask itself why Armour had interfered 
in the wheat market when his trade 
was pork, and bristles, and tallow, and 
lard, and mutton and_ fresh beef. 
Another thing that did not stir the 
curiosity of Chicago was how the old 


man came to possess so much actual 
grain. It is strange that some sharp 
reporter did not surmise what was 
going on quietly underground before 
this dramatic display of strength on 
the part of old Mr. Armour in a field 
of activity where he was supposed to 
take very little interest. In the 
London newspapers of February 18th 
appeared a cablegram from Chicago 
telling of the John W. Gates corner. 
Mr. Gates was alleged to be working 
with a capital of twenty million pounds. 
The dispatch went on to say :— 

‘* Brokers concede that Mr. Gates is 
in complete control, and fear that on 
account of the enormous wealth behind 
him he will force the price of May 
wheat to two dollars a bushel.”” In the 
same dispatch Mr. Ogden Armour’s 
name is mentioned as being a colleague 
of Mr. Gates, and so little was known 
of him in February in the London 
Press that his name appears Ogden, 
Armour, as if he were two men. Of 
course it 1s now stated that he was not 
a member of:the pool, and that he has 
smashed Mr. Gates as effectually as his 
father. smashed.Mr. Leiter. J. Ogden 
Armour, I. take it, does not intend 
that there shall be any more wheat 
corners, nor does he propose that there 
shall be any more mistakes about who 
is the actual king of the wheat market. 

He needed a little extra money the 
other day, and so he put a penny a 
pound on beef, and in the city of New 
York alone that advance netted him 
forty thousand pounds a week. People 
grumbled a little, but not very much. 
They are “ taking it lying down ” over 
there. 

Does Britain need to take it lying 
down ? 

I don’t think so. 

If the plan I have outlined were 
carried through it would settle the 
food question in this country, and 


also, partially at least, solve the prob- 
lem of the unemployed. Will the 
Government or Parliament adopt that 
or any similar scheme ? Certainly not. 
They are thinking about the General 
Election and the securing of votes. 
Neither party has any time to bother 
about the welfare of the country at 
the present moment. 

To beat Mr. Armour we need a man 
who is a greater organizer than he is. 
We need a man who is a genius in 
finance, and who has nothing to do 
with politics. He must be intensely 
practical and yet a dreamer of dreams, 
caring vividly for the welfare of his 
fellow-men, as unselfish as Armour is 
the reverse. He must possess the love 
and confidence of the labourers, as 
Armour possesses their hatred and 
distrust. 

Armour works entirely for self, 
caring not a curse for his victims. He 
is to-day the living representative of 
Mammon. 

In the years 1903-4 the grip of the 
Beef Trust in the State of Iowa alone 
caused a loss to cattle feeders of 
£2,500,000, thus ruining the majority 
of them, causing forty banks to fail 
that had advanced money to the 
farmers, which failures resulted in the 
suicide of seven bank officials. 

America proclaims J. Ogden Armour 
the greatest organizer that ever lived, 
possessing the greatest financial brain 
in the world. I deny that. - 

The greatest organizer on earth to- 
day is that old, old man with the long 
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beard and the hook nose—William 
Booth. 

Anyone who walked the streets of 
London last summer saw the effect of 
an organization, world-wide in its 
scope, when he met representatives 
of the Salvation Army from every 
quarter of the globe, gathered to- 
gether in the largest city, cheerful men 
and bright-faced women, workers with 
hand and brain, self-helpful and quick 
to render help to all in need. 

These are the disciplined troops who 
can put to rout the mercenaries of the 
monopolist. General Booth is_ the 
man who can defeat J. Ogden Armour. 

As these words are being written the 
Salvation Army is sending off 600 able- 
bodied men to Canada, a party, in- 
cluding women and children, of 1,200 
all told. At the same moment the 
truly Grand Old Man was the guest of 
New Zealand, and his ringing, crisp 
sentences of farewell to the Canadian 
contingent travelled by cable half-way 
round the earth. Canada _ should 
re-erect its beautiful triumphal arch 
of wheat at its outmost eastern port, 
as the gateway to the Dominion, and 
add in letters of gold General Booth’s 
inspiring cablegram :— | 

“God carry vou safely to your new 


home. Fearlessly calculate upon hard 
work. Bravely meet difficulties. Do 
your duty by your families. Help your 


comrades. Make Canada a home that 
wll be a credit to the old land. Put God 
first. Stand by the Army. Save vour 
souls. Mect me in Heaven!” 
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PINCH, POTTY & CO. DISCUSS LIFE 


By W. G. YARCOTT 


Illustrated by H. Hope Read 


OTTY’S appetite had become too saucy, down’ll come the ol’ tail, 
Pp delicate, and in dyspeptic an’ there'll be nothin’ left.” 
mood he sadly rejoiced over Tom, whose brow was sorrow laden, 
the fact that he would, prob- banged down a cup he had been 
ably, soon be quitting this harsh and wiping, and remarked with vicious 
wicked world. emphasis :— 

“It’s rotten!” said he firmly. ‘* The “Woman! That’s wot it is. 
world’s rotten. It fair makes me ill. —_ 

Only yesterday a chap worked off a ce y 

bad tanner on me; mean, dishonest 
rascal, and I can’t get rid of it any’ow. 
I’ve tried to pass it five times.” 

Potty was grandly oblivious to the 
onesidedness of his indictment. 

** Life ain’t worth livin’,” he con- 
cluded gloomily. 

“Hah!” exclaimed Ginger Bates. 
‘An’ ’oose fault is it? Why, the 
nobs ; the upper ten; the smart set, 
as they call theirselves. 

. Pve been readin’ about ’em 
in the papers. Lot o’ use- a7, 
less "umbugs wot ought to = Z i 

be made break stones for a AEE ‘ 
livin’.” 

** Eggstrordinary thing to 
me,’ said Old Pinch, “ them 
people ! They make me 
think of an ol’ cow I remember 
seein’ once in the country. There 
wuz swarms an’ swarms 0’ flies buzzin’ 
round an’ tryin’ to worry ’er. She 
didn’t take a bit o’ notice. ‘Let ’em 
play,’ I s’pose she thought ; ‘ they’re 
enjoyin’ theirselves, an’ they don’t 
’urt me.” But when a great fly stung 
’er, bless yer ’eart, she flicked ’er ol’ 
tail round, an’ there wuz vacancy where 
that fly ’ad been. That’s ’ow the 
world looks on the smart set. Just 
like a lot o’ buzzin’ flies. If they get 
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‘* PRACTISED TAKIN OFF ‘1° 


“Td be the last to say a word against 


kes the taste, an’ goes on to please 
woman where any of ’em might over- 
’ear,” said he; “ but it’s suttinly a fae’ 
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THE IDLER 


La threatenin’ ’er. 


‘©’ HAMLET I ONCE KNEW, 


that she’s more artful an’ wicked than 
man is—speshully artful.” 

“It’s wonderful,” said Bill Jones, 
‘*’ow a woman can turn a chap inside 
out till ’e don’t know whether ’e’s 
isself or a chap wot used to be ’im. I 


knew a man wot got soft 
over a girl, an’ it seemed to 
raise all women in ’is esti- 
mation. ’E used to practise 
raisin’ ’is ’at as ’e went along 
the street so as to be able to 
do it proper when ’e met ’er 
—an’ that wuz awkward 
sometimes; ’e once got a 
black eye through it. 

“°E wuz goin’ along one 
Saturday afternoon when ’e 
sees a big woman come 
rushin’ out of a pub witha 
little man runnin’ after an’ 
Ev’ry now 
an’ then ’e’d catch up an’ 
give ’er a dig with ’is fist, 
an’ then she’d ’urry an’ get 
just out o’ reach again. 
Quite a lot o’ people looked 
on, but nobody interfered, 
so ’Artis, bein’ in the state 
7) ’e wuz, thought it wuz a 
' shame, an’ chipped in. ’E 
*opped along after ’em, an’ 
tripped the little man over 
on ‘is back. But, bless yer, 
the woman turned round, an’ 
gave ’Arris such a _ prime 
slosh in the eye that it 
knocked ’im down. 

‘“Then she picks up the 
little man an’ marches off 
with ’im, an’ some kind frien’ 
explains to ’Arris that the only 
way the big woman could get ’er 
‘usband ’ome on paydays wuz to go 
to the pub ’e stopped at, an’ aggrawate 
‘im till ’e rushed at ’er, an’ she’d run 
away an’ keep just in front of ’im all 
the way till they got ’ome.” 

“Ah!” said Tom sardonically, *‘ an’ 
I s’pose ’Arris thought ’e wuz a ’ard- 
done-by ero. It’s downright - silly 
goin’ out o’ yer way to be a ’ero. If 
the opportunity comes along in the 
ord’nary way o’ business, why, take the 
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chance, be a ’ero an’ ’ave done with it ; 
but to go out o’ yer way for it is simply 
no game at all. Some people like it, 
I know. It’s a sort o’ mania with ’em. 
An’ they’re gettin’ commoner an’ com- 
moner. They’ll soon be advertisin’ 
fer jobs. You’ve only got to go to a 
theatre to see ’ow silly it is. Look at 
the ’ero of almost any play. Look 
wot ’e ’as to go through jus’ because 
’e’s the ’ero. Fights, prisons, murder 
charges, an’ worry of all kinds—an’ in 
the end wot does ’e get for it all ? 
Gets married. An’ the people wot 
don’t know think ’e’s bein’ rewarded 
for bein’ a ’ero, when as a matter of 
fac’ ’e’s bein’ punished for bein’ a fool. 

“Woman,” he continued, “is 
nat’rally wicked. An’ she can’t leave 
man alone. An’ the wuss she makes 
"1m the more she likes ’im. She got 
man slung out o’ Paradise, an’ now, 
s’elp my goodness, she spends most of 
’er time in tryin’ to stop ’im goin’ to 
’eaven.”” 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say 
that Tom’s sudden misogyny was 
directly due to a quarrel with his 
fiancée. 

**P’raps you’re right, Tom,” said 
Old Pinch’ thoughtfully. ‘“‘ P’raps 
you’re right. But in regard to the 
‘last bit, there’s a lot 0’ people knockin’ 
about wot wouldn’t mind not goin’ 
to ’eaven so much, if they wuz sure 
about not goin’ to ’ell.” 

While they were speaking, Mr Nutts 
had entered silently and sat down, 
responding only with nods to the winks 
that welcomed him. He had _ heard 
Tom’s diatribe and Pinch’s beautifully 
condensed presentment of a certain not 
uncommon mental position. His pro- 
fessional instinct protested against the 
role of listener. He sighed. 

‘“* Heigho!” said he, “hope for the 


best. ‘Hope springs eternal,’ as the 
divine W. S. observed, and even the 


latter place may have redeeming 


features. Truly has the poet re- 
marked that the devil himself is not 
so black as he is painted. I am ree 
minded, sirs, of a kind of parable once 
told to me by a certain Hamlet to 
whom I played first digger. You will 
excuse my technical terms, gentlemen. 

‘* He was a sad man by nature, sirs ; 
a pessimist by preference, and he told 
me of a man who died hundreds of 
years ago, and duly passed to the 
accepted place of torment. In a few 
score years he was promoted for good 
behaviour, and became an imp of the 
fifth degree, and assistant torturer. 
Gradually he rose to quite a high posi- 
tion. About the end of the nineteenth 
century nostalgia seized him. He 
sought out the chief, and asked for a 
holiday. He wanted to go back to 
dear old mother earth and have a rest. 
The chief scoffed, but when the imp 
threatened to form a Union and intro- 
duce a six hours’ day, he thought better 
of it, and the imp took human shape 
again and returned to earth. 

‘** Gentlemen, he remained here tor 
three weeks, and then one morning a 
downcast, broken-spirited imp, with 
eyes haunted by frght, slunk back 
again and applied to the chief for his 
old job. And, although he could only 
go back as a novice, and had to pass 
through all the stages of torment he 
had previously endured, believe me, 
sirs, he was glad to accept thegofter 
rather than remain here.”’ - 

Bill broke the ensuing silence with 
an inquiry, and the countenance of Mr. 
Nutts beamed. 

“Well,” said he, “since you insist, 
I believe I could do with a couple of 
those excellent hard-boiled eggs.” 
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By ROBERT BARR 


Walking ! 


Away with all other forms of motion. 


Tt ts man’s natural mode 


of travelling. It makes him sound of wind and limb, and gives him an added lease 


of a newer and better life. 


I know of no more delightful sensation than the facing for 


a day's journey along a country road on a sunlit morning—BART KENNEDY 7” 


“ Datly Mail.” 


For lack of a_ better 
seat at lunch, a milestone 
will do should the sand- 
wich be good. If the 
milestone is old and moss covered, so 
much the better, and if it reclines gently 
against a wall, you have thus a back to 
your chair. The particular milestone 
on which I sat that warm sunny day, 
consuming a sandwich, had carved upon 
it the word “ Winton,” and underneath 
the name was graven the number of 
miles to that ancient town. My walking 
suit was not as new as it once had been, 
and besides, it was now covered with 
dust, for many a cloud-enveloped auto- 
mobile had passed me as I tramped 
along the road. I had placed my cap 
on top of the milestone, to give myself 
the idea that the chair was padded, and 
thus [ sat bare-headed, with a greasy 
paper of sandwiches spread upon my 
lap. I fear a casual passer-by, glancing 
sideways at me, would never have 
suspected in what high and select circles 


Winton 
LX. miles. 
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I move when I am at home in London. 
Nevertheless, the sandwiches being good, 
and my appetite excellent, I took little 
thought of what I should eat, or where- 
withal I should be clothed, when quite 
unexpectedly the social distinctions of 
the world were thrust upon me. A 
huge and gaudy automobile came rush- 
ing up the road, slowed down, and 
stopped in front of me. It contained 
two ladies in the tonneau, very heavily 
veiled, and a gentleman driver in front, 
with lovely fur coat and ugly goggles on. 

“TI say, my good fellow,” cried the 
gentleman-driver jauntily, “can you tell 
me if I am on the right road for Win- 
chester? I see nothing but Winton on 
the milestones.” 

Now there were two things which I 
resented in this address. First, the 
term “good fellow,” and second, the 
tone in which it was spoken. “Good 
fellow” seems like a term of appre- 
ciation, and to tell the truth, if a tramp 
had so designated me, I should not at 


all have objected, even though my 
_natural honesty might hold the epithet 
unmerited. But the gentleman-driver 
used it with a well-bred air of con- 
descension. He had tuned the tone of 
his voice to that nice degree of affable 
familiarity with which the hoy polloi 
should be addressed by their superiors, 
therefore I answered him coldly, between 
munches, as follows :— 

“Sir, if you will continue until you 
reach Winton, and then ask the first 
-man you meet, he will tell you where 
Winchester is.” 


- “Ah, thanks awfully,’ 
The N. Rays. replied the gentleman- 
driver. 

Now, that man might have had much 
useful information out of me if he had 
_gone about it in the right way. I could 
have told him that Winton was the 
ancient name for Winchester, and | 
might have further ventured my surmise 
that the authorities placed the name 
Winton on the milestones, because 
thereby they saved four letters with 
each carving. This discussion might 
have led us into the realms of ety- 
mology, and from there we could 
journey into other branches of learn- 
ing; for instance, the direct rays 
of the sun at noontide might have 
suggested these much more subtle 
rays designated by the letter N 
because they were discovered in the 
town of Nancy, in France. The scien- 
tist of Nancy merely put a sheet of 
platinum in front of the X rays, and 
there he had the wonderful, invisible N 
rays. You can even get the N rays out 
of an ordinary gas jet under certain 
conditions. It is quite a simple matter, 
but the funny thing about it is that 
although all the experimentalists of 
England have been trying to get the N 
rays to do what Nancy’s man says they 
will do, none of them have yet succeeded, 
and a great number of estimable learned 
gentlemen in our own land hold the N 
rays to bea myth. But, nevertheless, | 
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believe in the discovery of Nancy. The 
philosopher there says that our bodies 
emanate N rays, and when the N rays 
of one body do not harmonize with the 
N rays of another, the party of the first 
part dislikes the party of the second 
part, and that dislike is reciprocated. 
Here, then, was the gentleman-driver 
and myself with our N rays clashing. 
However, he said no more to me, and I[ 
said no more to him. He _ stepped 
elegantly from his front seat in the auto- 
mobile, took from the floor an instrument 
like the handle of a grindstone, inserted 
that under the front hood, threw his 
weight on it, and gave it a couple of 
turns. The machine said “Chuck, 
chuck,” and then stopped. The handle, 
I took it, was not so easy to turn as that 
of a grindstone, but the gentleman- 
driver once more made his violent effort ; 
once more the engine replied “ Chuck, 
chuck,’ and stopped. This futile ex- 
hibition was repeated, say half-a-dozen 
times, then the ladies began talking to- 
gether through their thick veils, because 
they recognised that the gentleman- 
driver was becoming embarrassed, and 
they pretended not to notice. 1 sat 
munching my sustenance on the mile- 
stone, and had it not been that our N 
rays were so antagonistic, I think I 
should have gathered the remnants of 
my feast in the greasy white paper, and 
have slouched on my way. 
And now a curious 
The Crowd thing happened, which is 
Collects. no less extraordinary in 
that it always occurs. My 
milestone was a lonely milestone, and I 
had selected it largely because it was 
so. Up and down that road, when the 
automobile had stopped there was not 
for miles any person in sight. Now a 
half-grown girl hove in the offing 
carrying a baby several times too large 
for her, while pulling at her skirts was a 
sort of intermediate urchin. She stood 
there with jaw dropped and watched 
the antics of the gentleman-driver with 
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the grindstone handle. Two labouring 
men came through the opposite hedge, 
cried “ Hello!” and they also lined up 
beside the family of three. One man 
was smoking a short clay pipe turned 
bottom side up. Three boys appeared 
from somewhere with a whoop, and they 
stopped. This uninhabited desert land 
soon became one of the most populated 
districts in England. One after another 
people arrived, and I could no more tell 
where they came from than our scientists 
can tell where the N rays come from. 
The way that enthusiastic small boys, 
dusty and grimy, materialized out of 
space and stood there, gaping, was 
something marvellous. The infrequent 
passer-by always paused, with a certain 
degree of hesitancy, but finally con- 
cluded to remain and see the thing out. 
I have been informed that the popula- 
tion of Great Britain is 557°7 to the 
square mile, and I began to fear that 
our square mile on this occasion was 
getting more than its share, including 
the unkempt girl, who was holding in 
her arms the ‘7 of the population. It 
was a silent audience; no one made 
any suggestions, as would have been the 
case in London. The labourer with the 
bowl of his pipe turned down, smoked 
stolidly on ; even the new-comers made 
no inquiry regarding what was wrong, 
and this evidenced both thought and 
self-control, because, after all, the trouble 
was visible enough. It was a grim 
contest between the gentleman-driver, 
possibly imbued with ambitions and 
emotions similar to our own, and a 
piece of inanimate, soulless, stubborn 
machinery, which contented itself by 
making two brief exclamations every 
time the gentleman-driver, as one might 
term it, twisted its tail, or perhaps I 
should say its trunk, for the handle 
projected from the nose of the elephant. 
No man could have wished a more 
silent, appreciative and indeed sympa- 
thetic audience, yet the gentleman- 
driver did not appear consoled by this 
fact. Constant and futile evertion had 


made his face red, and at last drops of 
perspiration were standing on his frown- 
ing brow. Now and then a groan 
escaped him, as he threw his weight on 
the handle suddenly, as if he would 
take the machine by surprise, but the 
usual heartless “ chuck-chuck” was the 
only reply. At last he straightened his 
back and rested his hands on his hips, 
deep discontent upon his countenance. 
The gentleman-driver was undoubtedly 
English, and the automobile was prob- 
ably French, but there was no cordiale 
entente between the two. 
Some 
A Friend in osopher 
Need— 


ignorant _ phil- 
has. said _ that 
women will be the last 
things civilized by man. 
I think it is the other way about, and 
here was an instance in my favour. 
The two ladies in the tonneau talked 
together with a simple unaffectedness 
which was admirable. They seemed as 
unconcerned as if they were merely 
gossiping over a tea-table, and this was 
the only merciful attitude in the cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, their very 
presence exerted a civilising influence 
over the exasperated gentleman-driver. 
One glance at his face was enough to 
show the most casual observer that at 
that moment he desired to express his 
opinion of the automobile in language 
that was painful and free. The 
assembled children, with the quick 
intuition of youth, realised that the 
time for emphatic language had arrived, 
so with eager anticipation they crowded 
round the gentleman-driver, and gazed 
upwards at his gloomy, florid counten- 
ance, knowing probably from experience 
with what eloquence their own fathers 
would have treated a similar situation. 
The exasperated man darted a glance 
at them, which, if it could have been 
transmuted into electricity, would have 
paralysed them, and said, in a low, 
threatening tone :— 

“ Stand back there, will you?” quite 
ignoring the fact that under our free 
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constitution they had just as much right 
to obstruct the street ashe had. Indeed, 
the nrotionless monster on the road 
which refused to budge, was much more 
of an obstacle than were these mobile 
children. I might, of course, have 
pressed upon the gentleman-driver some 
observations regarding the rights of 
even the humblest of the King’s subjects 
to a place on the King’s highway, but I 
considered the moment inopportune for 
legal remarks, and so held my peace. 
The semi-circle of children sagged back 
a bit before the words and the fierce 
glare of the gentleman-driver, but it was 
quite evident that they were disappointed 
with his eloquence. They probably 
knew nothing of the refining influence 
which the presence of ladies exercises 
on the flow of language, as they might 
have learned if they had read chapter 
xxviii. of “ Oliver Twist.” 

“¢T tossed off the clothes,’ said Giles, 
throwing away the tablecloth, and look- 
ing very hard at the cook and house- 
maid, ‘stepped softly out of bed, and 
drew on a pair of——’ 

“* Ladies present, Mr. Giles,’ murmured 
the tinker. 

“ «Of shoes, sir, said Giles, turning upon 
him and laying great emphasis on the 
word.” 

Just as the gentleman-driver was 
about to fling himself for the nineteenth 
time on the handle, there came a diver- 
sion down the road which at once 
attracted the attention of all observers, 
and for the moment relieved the gentle- 
man-driver of that intense scrutiny 
to which he had _ been subjected. 
A young fellow passed us like a flash on 
a motor cycle. His fiery steed (please 
notice the aptness of that hackneyed 
appellation), did not go past us detonat- 
ing like an exploding bunch of squibs, 
but ran with the almost silent smooth- 
ness of a well-kept machine. The man 
who sports a motor bicycle usually has 
no money to spare for a car; he keeps 
ne chauffeur, and so must know the 
mechanism of his mount himself. I 
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imagine that the N rays belonging to 
the gentleman-driver and the motor 
cyclist hit it off better than ours had 
done. As the gentleman-driver turned 
and gazed at the young fellow skimming 
so smoothly past, an almost pathetic 
look of envy overspread his face. If 
the cycle went wrong, there were no 
ladies present to restrict the youth’s 
vocabulary, and if unduly provoked he 
could kick the machine to pieces by the 
lonely roadside if he liked. The cyclist 
in his turn cast one fleeting glance at 
the mob-surrounded motor, and evi- 
dently took in the situation instantan- 
eously, for a short distance further 
up the road he whirled the cycle deftly 
round a_ semi-circle, and returned, 
slowing up as he came. 


Placing the cycle against 
fs a Friend the wall, he approached 

Indeed. the gentleman-driver. 

“What is the trouble, 
sir?” he asked. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” dolefully 
replied the gentleman-driver, “but I 
can’t get the engine to move.” 

The young fellow threw himself upon 
the handle, and gave it a powerful 
twist. 

“ Chuck-chuck” said the engine, and 
stopped, but it seemed to me that the 
“ chuck-chuck,” which was meaningless 
to the older man, told the young fellow 
exactly where the difficulty lay, just as 
a Morse instrument, whose chatter is 
meaningless to the ordinary person, 
speaks as plain as a phonograph to a 
telegraphic operator. The cyclist threw 
back the light metal hood of the 
automobile, touched something here, 
turned a screw there, then flung himself 
on the handle, and presto! p-r--r-r-r! 

“Thanks awfully,” said the gentle- 
man-driver, shoving his goggles still 
further back, cap and all, and drawing 
his handkerchief across his perspiring 
brow. The young fellow took off his 
cap to the ladies, sprung on his cycle, 
and away he went, carrying with him 
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the admiration of us all. More sedately 
the gentleman-driver pulled down his 
goggles, slowly mounted to his place, 
and departed in a cloud of dust toward 
Winton, which I hope he learned was 
also Winchester. 

The crowd disappeared as quickly 
and mysteriously as it had gathered, 
and once more we were 557'7 to the 
square mile. I got up from my mile- 
stone, smote my cap on my trouser leg, 
and put it on. I set my face toward 
Winton, content to move more slowly 
than either automobile or cycle. Striding 
along, I speedily overtook one atom of 
our late highway congregation. I could 
not make up my mind whether he was 
a genuine tramp or merely an amateur 
like myself, but I saw that he lingered 
so that 1 might overtake him, and 
remembered now that he had been the 
last to leave when the motor went away, 
eyeing me sitting there on the mile- 
stone as if trying to estimate whether 
anything more substantial than good 
advice could be got from me. He 
apparently concluded it would break no 
bones to make the test. 

“Good day, sir,” he began; “could 
you tell me where a poor man might 
gct something to cat near by?” 

“T’m a stranger on this road myself,” 
I replied, “but if you walk as far as 
Winchester, you will find they set an 
excellent table at the George.” 

He made no comment 

The on this information, and 

Shampooer. changing his step to agree 

with mine, we walked on 

together for some minutes in silence. 
Then he spoke. 

“T Jost a situation in London, sir, the 
week before last, and am now looking 
for another, but what little money | 
had, sir, is gone, and so you see, sir——” 


“What's your trade?” I asked 
him. 

“Tm a shampooer, sir.” 

“A what?” 


“To was a shampooer, sir, in’ Turkish 
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baths : Scrubbem’s Royal Turkish baths 
in North London, sir.” 
“Great heavens, do you expect.to get 


a job at shampooing along the Win- 


chester road? Have you found many 
Turkish bath establishments in the 
villages between here and London?” 

“T can’t say that I have, sir.” 

“ Why were you discharged ?” 

“It wasn’t any fault of mine, sir. I 
was discharged because I was too 
honest.” 

“ Well, that’s something original : that 
excuse alone is worth twopence, and 
here is the money.” 

“Oh, thank you kindly, sir,” said the 
grateful man. 

“Now,” I continued, “a person that 
off-hand, as it were, can tell a lie like 
that, shouldn’t be tramping this old 
pilgrim’s way, but should be putting his 
talents to use in the service of a news- 
paper or engaged in writing books. If, 
now, you will tell me the circumstances 
under which you were discharged for 
your honesty, I don’t mind another 
twopence.” 

“Well, sir, you see it was like this: 
we have all sorts of people coming to 
Turkish _ baths. First, there’s the 
casuals——” ae 

“From the workhouse?” I inter- 
jected. 

“No, sir; them customers that come 
in to-day and are gone to-morrow, as 
you might say.” 

“Oh, do they stay so long as that? 
I’ve never stopped more than two hours 
in a Turkish bath. You keep men all 
night, then, in North London ?” , 

‘No, sir,” said the man earnestly, “ I 
mean by casuals them as is different 
from the regulars. We have our regular 
customers, and generally they likes one 
shampooer or another, and so, unless 
we're crowded, we lets them take their 
choice. Now, one gentleman that liked 
to have me shampoo him was very. 
regular in his habits. Every Tuesday 
he came in at three o'clock, and left just 
before six, when the cheap prices comes 


on. He was very regular in his habits, 
this gentleman was, and when he'd been 
about a quarter of an hour in the hot 
room, he generally rang for a bottle of 
mineral water with a piece of ice in it. 
Then after the plunge and getting 
settled down in his chair in the cooling 
room he had a cup of tea, and some 
bread and butter; but that had nothing 
to do with me. The regular waiter in 
the cooling room was responsible for 
the tea, but when I gives the order for a 
bottle of mineral water, I gives in a 
check for sixpence, and that’s sent to 
the boss upstairs. The waiter in the 
cooling room, he gives in a check for 
sixpence for the tea, and when the 
gentleman comes out, the boss asks him 
what he’s had, just to pretend like that 
we trust to everybody’s honour, al- 
though the boss knows very well what 
he’s had, and don’t make any mistake 
about getting the money either. 


“Well, one day the old 

Hard Lines.. gentleman kind of drops 

off inte a doze, and 

doesn’t order his mineral water, and of 

course I don’t send up the cheque for 

sixpence. But whether he’s absent- 

minded, or whether the dozing off had 

effect on him, when the boss says to 
him :— 

“What have you had, sir?’ the old 
gent, he reply :— 

(‘Tea and mineral water,’ and pays 
his shilling just as usual, and goes out. 

“ Well, when the boss sees that extra 
tanner, and finds he ain't got no check 
from me, he comes downstairs like a 
raging lion, and gives me what for. I 
says to him, says | :— 

“* He ain’t had no mineral water, nor 
no ice, and the boss, he says: ‘ That’s 
a likely story ; you don’t get people in 
London paying for what they haven't 
had. You just neglected to send upa 
check, that’s what you did. If you do 
a trick like that again, out in the street 
you'll go, as soon as you gets on your 
clothes.’ ” ; 
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“Why didn’t you appeal to the old 
man next time he came, and get the 
matter put right?” I asked, becoming 
interested in the situation in spite of 
myself. . 

“Well, sir, unfortunately for me, that’s 
exactly what I did. 

“¢*Do you remember,’ I says to the old 
gent, ‘last Tuesday at a quarter past 
three you dozed off, and you didn’t 
have no mineral water ?’ 

“* Why, of course,’ says the old gent. 

“* And you told the boss upstairs that 
you'd had mineral water, and paid him 
a sixpence for it, and he thinks I didn’t 
send no check.’ 

“«Qh well,’ says the old gent, ‘1 re- 
member now. I'll make it straight as I 
go out,’ but when he goes out, he makes 
it all right by telling the boss to fork 
over that missing sixpence. Then the 
boss, he comes down to me, bristling 
crazy because he had to pay out that 
tanner, and he says to me :— 

“«Smatters’—that’s my name, sir— 
‘Smatters, you’re too big a fool for the 
Turkish bath business. Now get your 
shirt over your head, and step out into 
the street, and I give you just five 
minutes to dress and lift your wages.’ 
So you see, sir, if I hadn’t been too 
honest, I’d been there yet. There's 
more ups and downs in this world, sir, 
than’s to be found on this ’ere road.” 

His observation was given point by 
the fact that we had struck a hilly part 
of the thoroughfare. 

“Well, Mr. Smatters,” I said, “I am 
delighted to have met you, and I 
hope you will find the cleanly town of 
Winchester full of Turkish baths, with 
customers who are not absent-minded, 
and bosses who are not unjust. Here is 
two-and-six for you, and remember my 
recommendation of the George Inn. 
I have often paid more money for 
worse yarns than yours, and if you give 
me the serial rights of it, you never 
need pay me back that half-crown 
should we happen to mect in a hot 
room in this world, or elsewhere.” 
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“Thank you kindly,” said the ex- 
shampooer, tossing the coin in the air, 
spitting on it, and then thrusting it 
into his pocket to jingle against the 
twopence. 

Either with that sense of the eternal 
fitness of things which causes a good 
after-dinner speaker to take himself off 


when he has told an effective story, or 
perhaps realising that he had extracted 
all the cash reasonably to be expected, 
he bade me a cheerful good-bye, and 
struck a pace I was unable to cope 
with, disappearing shortly over the 
brow of the next hill, after which I saw 
him no more. 


A HAMMOCK 


IDYLL 


By BARBARA WOODWARD 


SWINGING in shadow and sun, 
Apple blossoms above, — 
Moss, ages old, below, 

At hand a sun-kiss’d wall, 
More distant—vistas blue 
Of. trees, of hills, of seas, 
Wherein lie coral shells; 
O’er all, a sleepy peace. 
Thus I swing and dream 
In hazy, dreamy, June, 
That month of all! 

When dreams come home, 
The dreams of spring, © 
The latter, dreams of June. 


FROM A DRAWING BY GEO. C. HAITE, F.L.S., R.B.A., R.1. 
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“DON'T LET THIS COME BLTWEEN US, LIL. IT IS FOR MY BEST} IT IS FOR YoUR DEST.” 


Che 


CHAPTER I. 


THE BREAK OF DAY. 


HE sun rose upon the damp 
streets of Mayfair—the same 


sun that made the raindrops 

on the blades of bending grass 
in the country lanes flash like diamond 
points. The tramps, passing the night 
in the shelter of the hayricks, felt its 
warmth and thanked heaven for the 
promise of fine weather. The denizens 
of the cramped houses of Mayfair 
uttered no word of gratitude, for the 
curtained windows, which had dead- 
ened the sound of falling rain, hid the 
welcome change. 

But not all Mayfair was asleep at 
that hour. On the steps of a house 
in Seamore Place, there rested two 
figures. One was that of a middle-aged 
man, in evening dress, whose stentorian 
breathing betokened profound slum- 
ber. His head lay on the top step, 
and his left foot rested on his opera 


Girl in Wailing. 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE 


Tilustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


hat. By his side sat a young girl; 
her elbows were supported by her 
knees, and her knuckles indented her 
soft cheeks. Her expression was not 
of terror or of anguish, but simply of 
discontent. She, too, was in evening 
dress, partly concealed by her satin 
cloak, which, open at the top, showed 
the curve of a soft, round neck. 

The girl occasionally glanced at her 
companion with a look of. comic vexa- 
tion. Suddenly she pulled off the lace 
wrap which covered her shoulders, 
and placed it between the stone step 
and his head. The man_ grunted 
sleepily. The young girl smoothed 
a lock of grey hair off his forehead and 
sighed. 

She had resumed her former attitude 
of pensive discontent when a young 
man, evidently taking a short cut from 
Piccadilly, appeared at the top of the 
little flight of steps which connects 
Seamore Place with the mews on its 
south side. He arrested his steps, and 
regarded the couple with astonishment. 
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For some moments he hesitated as if 
at a loss what to do, and then, suddenly 
making up his mind, he came forward. 
He was a pleasant young fellow of 
ingenuous aspect, and evidently of that 
pleasing disposition which provides the 
world with its good Samaritans. As 
he approached, the girl turned her 
head away from him in a manner 
sufficiently marked to convey a hint 
to a close observer; but the young 
man’s zeal was greater than his dis- 
cretion. 

“Is there anything wrong?” he 
inquired, raising his hat. 

** Nothing, thank you,” was the curt 
rejoinder. The girl kept her head 
averted. 

He still lingered. “Are you sure 
that I cannot do anything ? ” 

‘You can go home,” replied the 


girl with a flash of temper. ‘“ You are 
out very late.” 
The young man reddened. “I might 


say the same of you.” 

“It would be a great liberty.” 

The young man was abashed. “I 
beg your pardon, I am sure. It was 
not unnatural to think that you might 
require help. Are you quite sure ?”’ 

The girl’s lips tightened. “I am 
not in the mood for conversation. 
Nor if I were, should I converse with 
a total stranger at an hour when all 
respectable young men are in bed.” 

““T have been to a ball,” he ex- 
plained in some confusion. 

“Did you talk to people to whom 
you had not been. introduced? Or 
have you different manners for the 
ballroom and the street ? ” 

“Tt is not my wish to intrude,” he 
replied with dignity. As he moved on 
slowly, he was startled by a loud 
snore. “Are you quite sure the gen- 
tleman isn’t ill? ’’ he asked, pausing. 

‘He is.perfectly well, thank you.’’ 

“But why ever ae 


The girl made a gesture of im 
patience. “* You—you exasperate me.” 

“It is so strange to come across a 
lady and -gentleman in this plight. 
Can’t I call a cab?” 

“Why ?” asked the girl coldly. 

“To take you home.” 

‘“ Thank you, I am already at home.” 

The young man’s face lightencd. 


“Ah, you can’t get in? You can’t 
awaken the servants ? ” 

“You have guessed correctly,” 
answered the girl tartly. ‘“ And now 


there is no reason why you should not 
hasten to your own residence.” The 
young man made no move. “ Are 
you waiting for further details ? 
There are no more except that the 
electric bell is broken, and there is no 
knocker.” 

His eyes wandered to the recumbent . 
figure by her side. “I am afraid the 
gentleman is overcome.” 

“He has merely fallen asleep,” 
replied the girl with haste. ‘‘ And very 
wisely. I am only awaiting your de- 
parture to follow his example.” 

‘But you can’t spend the night on 


the door-step,’ he urged. ‘‘ What 
will the police say ?” 
“What is the alternative? If we 


can’t get into our house, we must 
remain outside.” 

‘* Do—do let me help you,” he begged 
earnestly. He was concerned greatly, 
for he possessed in overwhelming de- 
gree that kindness of heart which 
impels one to take upon oneself un- 
necessarily the burdens of others. 

“Thank you, no,” was the icy 
answer. “I have taken all necessary 
steps.’ But he hardly heard her 
words, for he was already craning over 
the area railings. 

“It wouldn’t be a difficult matter 
to get into the house,” he said confi- 
dently. “If you climbed these rail- 
ings, you could easily drop into the 
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basement. By break- 
ing one pane of the 
kitchen window you 
could unfasten the 
catch. Then = you 
might slip into the 
kitchen through the 
window, and up the 
stairs to the front 
door.” 

“Tam not a gym- 
nast,”’ replied the girl 
coldly. ‘I do not 
climb = area railings 
with any pleasure.” 

“Oh, not you,” he 
exclaimed, blushing at 
the notion. The sun 
on her head revealed 
threads of gold, and 
he noticed them. 
“But may I not do 
it for you ?” 

The girl rose from 
her seat and _ peered 
between the railings ; 
she smiled suddenly. 
“*T think I shell die of 
laughter if you do as 
you suggest.” 

“TY will do it wil- 
lingly,” he answered 


with eagerness. “You 
have only to say the 
word.” 


* I ‘say. at,” cried. the girl, dim- 
pling. Her ill-humour had completely 
vanished. 

The young man was over the railings 
in a moment. ‘“’Tis the simplest 
thing in the world,” he remarked, as 
he lowered himself into the basement. 
The crash of glass indicated that he 
had broken the window. ** What did 
I tell you?” he cried, and waved his 
hand triumphantly before plunging 
into the recesses of the kitchen. 

The girl’s laughter ceased suddenly. 


THE GIRL IN WAITING 
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“THE GIRL ROSE AND PEEKED KETWEEN THE RAILINGS” 


* Come back!” she called in alarm. 
‘* How can you be so silly ?”’ But he 
had disappeared, and she, holding the 
spear-head of a rail in each hand could 
only peer after him through the up- 
thrown window into the sombre dark- 
ness of the scullery. 

‘What have I done?” she mur- 
mured. “Oh, why don’t I think 
more? There will be trouble, and 
papa is in no condition for a scene. 
Why, why doesn’t Robert come ? ”’ 

At that moment, as if in answer 
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to her words, a footman, breathing 
heavily, came running up the lhittle 
flight of steps leading from the mews. 
He brandished a key in onc hand. 
“Pve got it, miss,” he panted. “I 
couldn’t get a cab, and [ve run nearly 
the whole way.” 

The girl was standing in an attitude 
of strained attention. 

* Listen !” 

Through the open window came the 
sound of scuffling. | 

** Oh, quick!” she cried. *‘ Open the 
front door and help me with father. 
Oh, Robert, don’t lose a second.” 

The footman stared at her with 
astonishment. ‘* What is the matter, 
miss ? ” 

She wrung her hands. ‘ Don’t waste 
time with questions. Open the door 
of our house.” 

Robert ran across the road, applied 
the key, and flung open the door of 
the house opposite. He ran back to 
his mistress. 

‘* Right, miss.” 

‘Help me with father,” breathed 
the girl. She seized the recumbent 
tigure by one arm and Robert grasped 
the other. With difficulty they hoisted 
the elderly gentleman to his feet ; he 
protested thickly. Half-carrying and 
half-propelling him, they conveyed him 
across the road. 

* Thank heaven!” muttered the 
girl with fervency, as they deposited 
their burden in 2 hall chair. 

From the house, the door-steps of 
which they had left, came the sound of 
excited voices. As the girl closed the 
door, the front door of the house oppo- 
site was flung open, and a page boy, 
cled only in his night-shirt, with a face 
ws pele es his garb, shrilled imperious 
calls on a cab whistle. 

Soon, the morning stillness — fled 
aghast before the footsteps of hurrying 
policemen. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CONDITION. 
LILIAN TURNER sat in the drawing- 
room of the house which she had 
entered so hurriedly in the small 
hours of that morning. She was talk- 
ing, which with her was no unusua! 
thing. Her auditors were two men, 
one of whom was young. 

“You must know,” Lilian was re- 
marking, “from your knowledge of 
my character, how it distresses me to 
cause pein even to the least of created 
things.” 

The young man sighed and shook 
his head. He was a tall, good-looking 
young fellow, with a pink face, and a 
downy moustache. 

““T do not know that,” he. said. 
‘For myself, I absolutely decline to 
admit it. I have suffered deeply, and 
you have systematically disregarded 
my agony.” 

‘Dearest Tommy,” replicd Lilian, 
‘* T have been cruel only to be kind. It 
would be disingenuous to pretend that 
I am not aware you refer to my re- 
peated offers to be your sister. But 
surely it is far better that you should 
have a clever sister than I a foolish 
husband.” 

The other man was middle-aged, 
with keen eyes and iron-grey hair. 
He had been listening with amusement 
to the prattle of his companions. 

“Am I too old to become a brother?”’ 
he asked. ‘* You will find me more 
amenable than Tommy.” 

Lihean smiled. “Don’t try, Mr. 
Greville,” she said warningly. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is a consolation prize, and there 
would be no need to award it in your 
case.” 

“ She’s only trying to frighten you,” 
Tommy interrupted. 
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“Be quiet, Tommy,” said Lilian. 
‘*T am absolutely in earnest. I have 
followed Mr. Greville’s career for the 
last ten years with interest.” 

‘* What newspaper did they subscribe 
for in your nursery?” inquired 
Tommy. 

Lilian ignored him. ‘“ When you 
became Home Secretary, Mr. Greville, 
I proclaimed a half-holiday to celebrate 
the event. I read all your speeches, 
and some I commit to memory. With 
your views on the fiscal question I 
concur ‘most heartily.” 

Mr. Greville interposed with a trace 
of eagerness. ‘“ Would you kindly tell 
me what they are? It would help me 
greatly.” 

Lilian was only momentarily at a 
loss. ‘“‘ They embody all those prin- 
ciples which go to the making of a 
great Empire. But it will take far 
too long to tell you how greatly I 
honour and esteem you. I begged you 
to come here this afternoon, not to do 
that, but to beg for your assistance.” 

‘“T gathered as much,” murmured 
Tommy. Hesmiled shrewdly. ‘* When 
a woman tells a man she honours him, 
let that man beware.” 

“Mr. Greville, I apologise for him. 
He has been badly brought up. His 
mother often bemoans it.” 

“You require my _ assistance?” 
asked Mr. Greville. “It is yours.” 

Tt is no light thing that I am going 
to ask of you. I want you to corrupt 
the source of English Justice.” 

“Ts that all?” exclaimed Mr. 
Greville, with relief. ‘That is very 
easily done.” 

“Fancy all this palaver over a 
simple little thing like that!” said 
Tommy contemptuously. 

“IT want you, Mr. Greville,” con- 
tinued Lilian, with great earnestness, 
“to exert all your influence, so that a 
criminal may escape scot free.” 
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“What kind of criminal ? ” 


‘“A burglar with every excuse. A 
young man led astray by a woman’s 
guile.”’ 


‘* Oh, wicked woman,” apostrophized 
Tommy, ‘how often art thou respon- 
sible for our side-slips !” 

‘“She was not a wicked woman,” 
corrected Lilian with some heat. 
‘“‘ She was really rather nice. In fact, 
she was me.” 

66 You ! 29 

‘“*T will explain,” continued Lilian, 
somewhat embarrassed. ‘“‘ We came 
home rather late last night from Lady 
Templedown’s dance. Father was a 
little overcome with—indigestion, and 
what not. Lady Templedown gives 
such excellent suppers.” 

‘*T, too, am often overcome with 
‘what not’ after an excellent supper,” 
observed Tommy sympathetically. 

‘Anyway, father couldn’t find his 
latchkey,” Lilian went on. “I 
gathered from him that he had left it at 
his club where he had dressed. So I 
sent the footman for it. As [ did not 
like to keep the horses in the rain, | 
told the coachman to drive to the 


stables. We took refuge under the 
portico opposite. Our house has no 
portico. That, at any rate, is not my 
fault.” 


‘“Why didn’t you ring up the ser- 
vants ?”’ asked Tommy. 

‘The electric bell was out of order, 
and we haven’t a knocker. The ser- 
vants sleep at the back of the house. 
Father 1s so absurdly good-natured, 
that he never will let them wait up. I 
ought, perhaps, to have put him back 
into the brougham, but we had already 
had so much difficulty in getting him 
out of it, that I thought it better not.” 

* Well, what happened ? ” asked Mr. 
Greville, keenly interested. 

“ This is the sort of preposterous 
situation into which a woman gets 
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when she has no man to rely on,” 
remarked Tommy. 

“Well, there was a man, and he 
was the cause of all the trouble. My 
temper was already ruffled, and he 
exasperated me further.” 

“In what way ?” 

“He wouldn’t go home. He in- 
sisted on helping me. What could he 
do? I do hate young men without 
tact.” 

“Surely,” observed Tommy, “ you 
ought to have been gratified to find 
so much ready courtesy at such an 
hour.” 

Lilian frowned. “I shall consider 
it an unfriendly act if you take his 
part. When father has indigestion, I 
prefer to be left alone. Surely you 
can understand that.” 

“What assistance did the stranger 
offer ?”’ asked Mr. Greville quietly’ 

“He made all sorts of absurd sug- 
gestions. Finally, he insisted on climb- 
ing over the area railings, breaking a 
window, unfastening the latch, and so 
gaining access to the house.” 

“It is not everyone who would do 
so much,” said Mr. Greville, smiling. 

“Hanged if I would!” muttered 
Tommy: | 

“Yes, but the silly fellow entered 
the wrong house. He went into Lady 
Shepheard’s house on the other side of 
the road. I thoroughly dislike Lady 
Shepheard, but that has nothing to 
do with it. I called him to come back, 
but he wouldn’t.”’ 

“Where is this young man now ?”’ 
asked Mr. Greville, with great gravity. 

Lilian produced her handkerchief, 
and dabbed her eyes. 


‘In prison,” she murmured. “‘ They — 


caught him. I saw him walked off 

between two policemen. He was ex- 

plaining to them volubly, but there 

were sceptical smiles on their faces.” 
‘“ Where were you ? ” 


“Looking out of my _ bedroom 
window.” | 

There was a dead silence. 
rose. 

‘‘ This is no place for me,” he said 
sternly.“ You are an accessory before 
the fact. I cannot bring myself to 
associate with a female criminal. That 
young man must not be allowed to 
suffer alone. You, too, must share 
the dreary round of gaol life. For you, 
too, the tedious treadmill and the 
monotony of the prison yard. Alas, 
my poor sister!” 

‘* How cruel you are!” cried Lilian. 

Tommy veiled his face with his 
hands. “If you let me have a card 
with the day you receive, perhaps I 
will call. I may even smuggle in a 
few chocolates. Who knows? I am 
the soul of good nature.” 

‘You make a joke of everything,” 
said Lilian indignantly. She turned 
to Mr. Greville, and held out pleading 
hands. 

“Help me,” she entreated. “ This 
poor young man’s face haunts me. 
Perhaps he has a mother. I can see 
the tears on her cheeks, the terror in 
her eyes. Ah, what pain a little want 
of thought, a little loss of temper may 
cause! I am repentant, deeply re- 
pentant! He was a kind young man. 
There was goodness in his face; his 
hair a pretty curling brown; his eyes 
were a shade of hazel. Help me, and 
save me from a life-long remorse.” 

She rose, and stretched her arms 
toward him in suppliant fashion. He 
seemed to ponder. 

“On one condition,” he answered 
at length. 

“It is agreed,” replied Lilian, “‘ even 
before you mention it.” 

“The condition is, that you will 
consider it your duty to train. this 
young man.” 

“To train him ? ” 


Tommy 


'?? 


to 


‘“On your own showing, he is 
uncommonly soft. Teach him to be 
harder, to be more of the man and less 
of the child.” 

““Why should I do this?” asked 
Lilian wonderingly. ‘* Probably I shall 
never see him again. To tell the 
truth, I trust I never may.” 

“It is my condition, however,” said 
Mr. Greville firmly. 

‘“Why do you make such a con- 
dition ?”’ interrupted Tommy sharply. 
“T object to Lilian training strange 
young men.” 

““’She has commenced the _ task; 
let her finish it,” rephed Mr. Greville 
inexorably. 

‘“ T won’t have it,”’ muttered Tommy. 

“Be quiet, Tommy,” said Lilian. 
‘Mr. Greville has a right to impose 
any condition he chooses.” She 
turned to Mr. Greville. ‘“ Yes, I 
accept your condition, though I cannot 
understand why you make it. If I 
am ever brought into contact with 
this young man, I promise to do my 
best to train him.” 

“You will meet him again,” said 
Mr. Greville. “I will see to that.” 

Lilian shrank a little from the pros- 
pect. “What ever shall I say to 
him ? ” 

“You can ask for your share of 
the spoons,” said Tommy, ill-humour- 
edly. 

Lilian turned to Mr. Greville. ‘‘ For 
the sake of his poor mother, please, 
please let him be set at liberty without 
a moment’s delay.” 

“You don’t know for certain,” 
growled Tommy, “that he has a 
mother.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Greville, “he has a 
mother. She happens to be my sister. 
I may add that my nephew was re- 
leased this morning, by my orders.” 

Lilian sat down suddenly. ‘‘ Won’t 
anybody have more tea?” she asked 
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pathetically. “* What beautiful weather 
for this time of year. I think you both 
take tea with your—sugar ? ”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LADY OPPOSITE. 


JostAH TURNER, Lilian’s father, was 
a man of exceptional ability. He 
had inherited a sound commercial 
undertaking from his father, and on 
this substantial foundation he had built 
up an enormous business. In appear- 
ance, he was a drooping little man, 
with a dull eye and a hesitating manner. 
To look at him, one might imagine 
that he would accept with gratitude 
the intervention on his behalf of anyone 
with a loud voice and a hectoring de- 
meanour. Many had thought so, but 
all who had acted on that belief had 
found themselves mistaken. Behind 
his nerveless manner there was a strong 
will which had shaped many an end 
to his liking in the teeth of adverse 
circumstance. Somehow or other, what 
he wanted he got, and what he got 
was good for him and for those whose 
interests were identical. 

He was straightforward and scrupu- 
lous in all his dealings to the uttermost 
limits of the commercial code, but he 
did not allow himself to be embarrassed 
by fantastic ideals. He had entered 
the House of Commons simply because 
it was a means to his ends, and from 
no personal ambition or lofty desire to 
benefit humanity. He was possessed 
of the rare faculty of foresight, which 
is the Philosopher’s Stone of modern 
times. Although wealthy, he was not 
purse-proud. He preferred, no doubi, 
the society of men of equal wealth 
and social position, but he hated snob- 
bery in every sense of the word. He 
willingly recognised that his valet. or 
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his chef had exactly the same claims 
to final salvation as he had, and, if 
circumstances had made it necessary, 
he would have fed at the same table 
with them without a sense of conde- 
scension. 

When a young man, he had been 
attracted by a young woman who dis- 
pensed tea and buns in a little shop in 
the town of Woollacombe. He had 
been captured by her sprightly talk 
and her vigorous badinage ; it had de- 
lighted him to listen to her raillery 
from the other side of the counter. 
The tea-shop had been carried on by 
this young woman and her elder sister, 
and, after his marriage with the younger 
of the two, he had urged upon his wife 
the duty of an annual visit to her 
sister. Curiously, or perhaps not 
curiously, it was Mrs. Turner who 
shirked the obligation and demurred 
to its necessity. He never could 
understand the attitude of mind which 
made her shudder at the mention of 
her pre-nuptial occupation; for he 
did not share in the slightest degree 
that false delicacy which impelled her 
to veil her blameless past because of 
its lack of a later refinement. 

His wife’s career as a lady was 
doomed to be short. Five or six years 
after her marriage she died, leaving 
behind her Lilian, a child of three 
years. Her husband had loved her 
sincerely, and his loss was reflected in 
an added taciturnity of manner and 
a keener attention to business. The 
mental wear and tear of commercial 
cngrossments, allied perhaps to the 
club life into which as a_ solitary 
widower he was almost necessarily 
thrown, were responsible for the growth 
of a weakness to which even the 
strongest man is subject. For long, 
he had regarded it with philosophic 
tolerance, and, as it did not interfere 
seriously with his business pursuits, 


he was content to pass it by with 
something like cynical amusement ; 
but recently he had come to realise that 
an amiable weakness may become a 
grievous embarrassment. 

He had promised himself that the 
close of his daughter’s school days and 
her return as mistress to his house 
should mark his recurrence to a stricter 
discipline. But when that time arrived, 
he found that his bad habit had grown 
upon him to an extent he had never 
anticipated. Time and again would 
the little man wake up in the morning 
in his bed to find his memory blurred 
of his arrival there. He would slap his 
forehead in comic distress and reiterate 
that it wouldn’t—no, it wouldn’t do. 

As a matter of fact, Lilian regarded 
her father’s infirmity with calmness. 
She regretted it, and she shielded him 
so far as she could from coldly critical 
eyes, but she was shocked to an 
astonishingly slight extent. She recog- 
nised it as an unfortunate trait in his 
character ; but there it was, and there 
it had been, more or less, for years and 
years. After many fruitless efforts to 
right matters, she accepted the situa- 
tion with resignation. 

But her father, irritated by the 
consciousness of the strength of his 
weakness, and realising, too, that it 
was beginning to impair his intellectual 
vigour, began to struggle against his 
unhappy failing. Lilian did not under- 
stand that it was in search of a per- 
manent cure that her father directed 
his footsteps so often towards the house 
opposite. | 

One evening it happened, as they 
stood together at the drawing-room 
window, that Lady Shepheard passed 
up the street and knocked at the door 
of her own house. 

* Look!” exclaimed 
* There’s a woman for you 

‘T domt lke her,” said Lilian 


Mr. 


'?? 


Turner. 


In- 
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differently. “‘She reminds me of a 


policeman.” yaa 

‘“T- have been talking to her about ay 
9 . . : r = x 

you,” said her father, with a touch of SS 
paternal malice. “‘ She thinks you are Ns . 
, ! ' j / 

too prononcé. There are far too many bec f/f 
young men littering this house. She Re yp 
tells me she never looks out of the aw 

is 


\ 


Wig 


window without seeing one entering i , Viz. 


or leaving—usually entering.” i} 4 | | f \ 


** What nonsense ! ”’ exclaimed Lilian oh || Ih) \ 
AT A ii 
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Mr. Turner smiled in his melancholy 
fashion. He was watching the un- 
conscious lady, who was still standing 
in the shadow of her own portal. 
‘What a paragon she is! The per- 
sonification of perfection! The es- 
sence of ladyhood! What man, under 
her gis, would dare to overstep the 
border-line of—-—”’ 

“Of what ?” 

“Of sobriety.” 

Lili2zn turned to him with a sudden 
fear. ‘‘Father, you surely don’t 
mean——”’ | 

‘““A kind heart masked by an in- 
exorable deportmeni,” continued Mr. 
Turner dreamily. “ That’s what I want. 
A good-natured daughter is all very 
well, but it tends to slackness. Oh, 
yes, it tends to slackness.”’ 

*T don’t like her,” Lilian repeated. 
“She is so icily correct.” 

‘That is the tonic both you and I 
require. Yes, Lilian, a severe course 
of training will do us both good. She 
is quite right; you are far too pro- 
nounced. You ought to be more 
gentle and ladylike.”’ 

‘Oh, bother!’ remarked Lilian. 

Mr. Turner shook his head. ** Father 
and daughter have strayed over the 
border-line, at different points. Lady 
Shepheard would call us back, if it 
became her duty to do so.” 

“She wouldn’t come across to fetch 


b) 


us,” observed Lilian. 


/ 
indignantly. / | 


- ————__ 5 
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“WE WAS A DROOPING LITTLE MAN WITH A DULL EVE’ 
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““ There is a note in her voice that 
we should both obey.” 

“*T shouldn’t.” 

“YT think you would. I know I 
should.”” Mr. Turner looked across 
the street again, but Lady Shepheard 
had disappeared. He sighed, perhaps 
with relief. ‘“‘ Yes, she is severe. I 
admit that. But medicine is always a 
trifle bitter to the taste.” 

Lilian turned towards her father and 
laid her hand on hisarm. ‘“‘ Oh, father, 
don’t tell me you are thinking of taking 
medicine from Lady Shepheard!”’ 

Mr. Turner nodded. ‘I am, indeed.”’ 

‘““And must I take it too?” asked 
Lilian piteously. 

‘“ Yes, but in a more diluted form.” 

“Oh, father ! ” 

Mr. Turner wandered round the 
room in his irresolute fashion. “It 
is necessary, you know.” 

** You think she can—help you where 
I can’t?” 

He assented. Lilian was silenced for 
a moment. 

“Why can’t I help you ? ” she burst 
out after a pause. “She can nevel 
love you as I love you. You belong to 


me; not to her.” 

‘“ Dear child,” he said; and came 
and put his arm around her. “ You 
can’t help me because you can’t 


frighten me.” 

Lilian patted his cheek. “* Of course 
I can’t frighten you. What an un- 
natural child I should be if I could!” 

“And yet,” he replied, “‘if you 
could only manage to, you would save 
us from the lady opposite.” 

‘It is you who are frightening me! ”’ 
cried Lilien. ‘ But, of course, you 
are not in earnest.” 

‘Am I not, my dear?” he asked 
doubtfully. 

“No,” said Lilian decidedly. “It 
is all a stupid joke on your part.” 

The matter dropped for the moment. 


At dinner that night, there was no wine 
on thesideboard, and Lilian watched with 
some timidity the butler pour “ Salu- 
taris’’ into her father’s tumbler. He 
tasted it gravely, and then told the 
butler to bring a bottle of champagne. 

“You see, my. dear,” he said, 
turning to his daughter with one of his 
wistful smiles, “‘ I am not in the least 
afraid of you.” 

All this had happened some time 
before the events narrated in the 
previous chapters. Mr. Turner had 
managed to keep himself within bounds 
until the evening of Lady Templedown’s 
dance. And then, most regrettably, he 
had for the first time since Lilian’s 
home-coming, exhibited his weakness 
out of doors. | 

Perhaps excuses might be found for 
him. To act as chaperon to a young 
daughter is tedious for a woman and 
intolerable fora man. His good-nature 
had prevented him from forcing an 
early departure. Lilian was thoroughly 
enjoying herself, and forgot her father 
had to idle the hours away. The 
supper-room had proved fatally attrac- 
tive to him. Luckily, friends had got 
him into his brougham without too 
public an exposure of his melancholy 
weakness, but his own painful doubts 
the next morning as to the happenings 
of the night before had made the little 
man’s waking reflections exceptionally 
bitter. 

He had risen early, and so had missed 
his daughter at breakfast. In his 
office he had shaken his head very 
solemnly over his downfall. 

“Tt won't do, Josiah, my boy,” he 
had said to himself for the thousandth 
time. ‘‘ No, no, it won't do.” 

He and Lilian met at dinner. When 
the servants had withdrawn and he 
had passed the cigarettes to his daugh- 
ter and lit his own cigar, he smiled on 
her with mournful jocosity. 
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‘¢ That after-dinner cigarette of yours, 
Lil, will soon be a memory only.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Very shortly you will join the ranks 
of the well-conducted young women who 
only smoke surreptitiously.” 

Lilian __ started. * You 
mean——” 

‘Yes, I called this afternoon on the 
lady over the way.” 

Lilian gasped. “Is it—is it fixed 
up?” 

‘“‘T called at an auspicious moment. 
Lady Shepheard was in the clutches 
of a nervous apprehension. It ap- 
pears that there was an attempt at 
burglary last night, and she yearns 
for male protection.” 

e Oh ' 39 

‘“Of course I had to mention my 
little failing,” her father continued, as 
he filled his glass. ‘‘ But that weighed 
little in comparison with her fear of 
burglars. I am most grateful to Mr. 
Burglar.” 

‘“It serves me right.” Lilian rose 
hastily. ‘‘Do you mind if I Icave 
you? I am a little upset.” 

Her father rose also. .“‘ Don’t let 
this come between us, Lil. It is for 
my best. It is for your best.” 

‘Perhaps it may be,” answered 
Lilian brokenly. “‘ But all the same, 
it requires getting used to. It is only 
human to prefer the second best.” 

He opened the door for her. . 

‘Lilian, dear girl, you will marry 
soon and leave me.” 

‘It is you who are marrying and 
leaving me. I hope you will be very 
happy.” . | 

“IT am not seeking happiness so 
much as the lost virtues.” 

‘“T hope you will be very good, 
then,” his daughter replied with a 
wan smile. 

‘““T expect I shall find it rather 
troublesome. You and I, Lilian, are 
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naughty children who do not love 
perfection for its own sake. We 
require a strict schoolmistress. The 


‘only difference between us is that I 


recognise the need and you don’t.” 

“IT have never pretended to be 
perfect,” said Lilian humbly. “I 
know that I have many faults.” 

‘Then why not accept the tutelage 
of a most respectable lady ? ”’ 

“Ugh.” Lilian made a wry face. 
‘Father, I know from past experience 
that it is impossible to make you change 
your mind when it is made up. So I 
shan’t try. But I believe you are 
making a serious blunder.” 

* Lilian,” he answered mournfully ; 
“throughout my career I have made 
singularly few mistakes.” He looked 
up at her apologetically, a small, 
forlorn, depressed little man. “It 
seems conceited to say it, but I can 
see almost invariably the sure way to a 
desired end.” 

‘* This, at any rate, is a wrong turn- 
ing.” 

He shook his head. 
tells me differently.” 

Lilian shrugged her shoulders 
incredulously, and went her way to 
the drawing-room. Her father re- 
turned to the table, from the recesses 
of which he was removed subsequently 
by the butler and the footman. 


‘“ My judgment 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


It is never exhilarating to watch 
one’s parent courting, and for this 
reason Lilian found the next few 
weeks very trying. In the evenings, 
Mr. Turner would leave his daughter 
and disappear into the house opposite 
with a look of whimsical terror on his 
face. A widowed aunt of Lady Shep- 
heard’s emerged from somewhere to 
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take up her abode with her niece, for 
Lady Shepheard always knew and did 
the correct thing. 

During this probationary period, Mr. 
Turner showed no signs of giving way 
to his unhappy propensity. He seemed 
to have turncd over a new leaf. In 
certain moods, Lilian rather grudged 
him his reformation. It was hard 
that a middle-aged lady of severe 
aspect should work a_ transformation 
which a loving and devoted daughter 
had failed to accomplish. But Lilian 
put aside that feeling with wrath at 
her own pettiness. If this marriage 
was good for her father, she at any 
rate would not raise a finger to pre- 
vent it ; and yet how pleasant the old 
days had been, even although there 
had been moments of pain. 

“It’s not to be a long engagement, 
Lilian,” said her father one day. 

““[ am glad of that,” she replied, 
with an attempt at checrfulness. 

“Mr. Greville has promised to be 
my best man.” 

* Really.” 

** Our marriage will take place within 
a month.” 

“So soon!” 

“The sooner the better, Lilian.” 

Lilian sighed, and her father echoed 
her’ sigh. 

A fortnight before the date fixed for 
the wedding, Lilian went to the House 
of Commons to hear her father speak 
upon a subject in which he took a 
great interest. On the present occa- 
sion his speech lasted twenty minutes, 
and was delivered in his usual hesi- 
tating style. Few who did not study 
his remarks afterwards in Hansard 
ever realised that he had made a 
valuable contribution to an important 
debate. 

His daughter saw him resume his 
seat with feelings of relief. Descending 
to the outer lobby she ran across the 


Home Secretary, whom she had wit- 
nessed earlier in the day in an encounter 
with certain Radical members, from 
which he had emerged somewhat dis- 
comfited. 

“You had rather a bad quarter of 
an hour, hadn’t you?” she observed 
sympathetically. 

‘Supplementary questions should not 
be allowed,” he answered with some 
irritation, for he knew that he had 
extricated himself from his awkward 
situation not very gracefully. 

“When I was hopelessly cornered, 
as a little girl,” said Lilian thought- 
fully, “I used to put out my tongue. 
I still think that on occasions it is the 
only efficient retort.” 

He laughed. ‘“‘I admit that as an 
argument it is unanswerable. By the 
way, I must congratulate you on your 
father’s speech.” 

“Did you like it? 
wouldn’t mumble so.” 

‘You are rather a severe critic.”’ 

“Yes.” She traced the design of 
the paving with the point of her shoe. 
‘You know that his marriage is fixed 
for to-day fortnight ? ” 

“Oh, yes. I am going to be his best 
man.” 

‘IT am to be a bridesmaid.” 

‘You will make a charming onc.” 

“At present I feel rather like an 
outcast, but one gets used to almost 
anything in time.” 

You will be getting married your- 
self before long.” 

‘“I suppose so,” she answered in- 
differently. “I am not in any hurry.” 

“That reminds me, I have not 
brought my nephew to see you. I 
have been so busy lately that every- 
thing of a domestic nature has been 
put aside.”’ 

‘* T don’t follow your train of thought. 
What has my future marriage to do 
with your nephew ? ” 


I wish he 
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Mr. Greville smiled. “ You’ve pro- 
mised to undertake his social education, 
you know. Why shouldn’t you marry 
him and train him at leisure ? ” 

“Marry him! How terrible—for 
him, I mean,” she added politely. 
““Oh, no, I am not going to marry 
anyone just at present. I am thinking 
of entering a convent.” 

Mr. Greville stared. “‘ How long 
have you had that notion ? ” 

Lilian gazed round vaguely in search 
of a clock. ‘‘ For some minutes, at 
least. Do you think they allow you 
to play bridge in convents ? ”’ 

He laughed. ‘ Very possibly.” 

“Then I give up the idea. I am 
sick of bridge. I am sick of every- 
thing, myself included. The fact is, I 
brought myself up, and I’ve made a 
mess of it. Lady Shepheard has been 
rubbing that in. She doesn’t exactly 
say that I am vulgar, but she infers 
it.” 

‘“ She is quite mistaken,’ 
Mr. Greville with warmth. 

Lilian was gratified, but tried not to 
show it. “Is she? I am not sure. 
In fact "—her voice became anxious— 
‘‘T am nearly sure she is right; and 
at my age it is too late to change.” 

“Oh, don’t change. There are 
plenty of simpering schoolgirls in the 
world. I hope you will continue to 
be honest and outspoken.”’ 

Her face flushed with pleasure. 
“How nice of you to describe me as 
honest. I would much rather be 
honest than pretty.” 

“Well, you are pretty, too.” 

She raised her eyes to his. ‘Oh, I 

know that,” she answered gravely. 
“But that only mitigates a_ bad 
manner; it doesn’t excuse it.” 
_ “You are in an introspective mood 
to-day,” he laughed. ‘“‘ What are you 
going to do with yourself while your 
father is away?” 
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responded 
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‘““T am going to Woollacombe on a 


visit to my aunt.” 


“ Woollacombe 2?) That is where my 
sister lives. You must call on her or 
she must call on you. [ never re- 
member the etiquette of the occasion.”’ 

Lilian smiled sorrowfully, and fell to 
nibbling the handle of her parasol. 

‘* Honesty has its awkwardness, but 
I must play up to the character you 
have given me. My aunt keeps a little 
bun shop in the High Street. If you 
come in for a cup of tea in the after- 
noon, I daresay you will find me 
behind the counter.” 


Mr. Greville’s face betokened be- 
wilderment. “Of course you are 
joking ? ” 

“Why should I be joking? Are 


you shocked ? Ah, don’t be shocked ; 
it doesn’t square with my idea of 


you.” 
‘** Well, I won’t be shocked; but it 
certainly seems strange that the 


daughter of one of the wealthiest men 
in the House of Commons should act 
as a waitress——”’ 
He stopped short, fearing he was 
overstepping the bounds of good taste. 
‘““I am going as a visitor, not as a 
waitress,” Lilian explained, amused at 
his perplexity. “But father would 
only give me permission to go on con- 
dition that I didn’t put on airs. You 
know his hatred of what he calls 
snobbery ? I don’t see how I can visit — 
a dear old thing who keeps a shop 
without helping her with it, and making 
myself generally useful, unless I put 
on airs. Do you?” 
‘* No, I don’t,” he answered. ‘“ And 
I shall certainly come and have tea. 
Will you expect me to tuck a penny 
under the saucer for you ? ” 
‘Certainly. We must both play 
the game. But you mustn’t drink 
more cups of tea than are really con- 
venient. I. should be distressed to 
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feel that your friendship was causing 
you personal discomfort.” 

“T shan’t do that. And if you are 
not very quick I shall lodge a com- 
plaint.” 

“How extremely awkward if your 
burglarious nephew should happen to 
come in for buns! Did you ever tell 
him who I was?” 

He shook his head. “I haven't 
seen him again. On the whole, I 
thought it best to allow time to lay its 
healing hand upon him first.” 

‘*< Well, don’t tell him; let me break 
it to him. If I get a chance, I am 
going to be very nice indeed. I want 
him to understand that I am not the 
heartless girl he thinks I am.” Lilian 
looked round suddenly. ‘‘ Why is that 
little man over there scowling at me? 
Oh, I see, I am monopolising you and 
keeping back the affairs of Empire. 
Good-bye, Mr. Greville, and don’t 
forget your promise to visit me on 
paying terms.” 

Mr. Greville was a man to whom 
success had come easily. He some- 
times exhibited brilliance, but his 
reputation was for soundness rather 
than effulgence. Like many _ intel- 
lectual men, he hesitated to let himself 
go, and the resulting impression he 
gave was one of caution. The oppor- 
tunity for any rash adventure had not 
arisen in his political life, and he had 
been content to plod conscientiously 
through the duties of his office, showing 
neither startling capacity nor distress- 
ing incompetency. He had made up 
his mind that Lihan, with her probable 
wealth, would make an excellent wife 
for his nephew. He was a widower 
without children, and as his nephew 
was his only male relative, he took a 
keen interest in his welfare. Mr. Gre- 
ville came of an old county family, 
and it annoyed him slightly to hear 
that Lilian was proposing to visit an 


old aunt who kept a bun shop in his 
own county town. 

‘A silly business,” he said aloud, to 
the disgust of the bustling little mem- 
ber who was asking him to receive a 
deputation. When he awoke to con- 
sciousness, he did not apologise, for 
the remark was apt enough. 

Lilian sauntered through the lobby 
looking for her father, who had under- 
taken to meet her there. She was 
stopped by a lanky youngster with a 
pleasant face. 

“Why, Tommy,” she exclaimed, 
“what are you doing here ? ”’ 

‘* The place belongs to me,”” Tommy 
answered. ‘“* Didn’t you know I was 
a peer or something ? ” 


‘’ Of course I knew that. Have you 
been making a speech ? ” 
“Not to-day,” he replied. “I 


speak only on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
I say, Lilian, is it true your father is 
marrying the Shepherdess ? ”’ 

“IT believe so.” 

** Jolly rough on you.” 

Lilian glared at him. 
you mean?” 

“Oh, of course, if you’re pleased, 
there’s nothing to be said. Only——”’ 

“Only what ? ” 

‘“T thought it might be a propitious 
moment to remind you that I am still 
disengaged.” 

“Are you a home for friendless 
orphans ?” asked Lilian sarcastically. 
Tommy laughed good-naturedly. 

“There is a vacancy for one.” 

Lilian contemplated him gravely. 
She hked him very much, and he had 
a nice face ; he gave the impression of 
good-nature and cleanness. She was 
nearer becoming Lady Dunneford at 
that moment than ever before, but it 
occurred to her suddenly that marriage 
was a very serious matter. 

‘“Come to me again when you are 
giown up,” she said, “‘and TH find 
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you a dear little wife. T should like to 
sce you happily married, for life is full 
of pitfalls for young and good-looking 
peers. Iam interested in you, Tommy, 
because you are silly, with flashes of 
cleverness. If you were clever, with 
flashes of silliness, I would marry 
you willingly. As it is, I am prepared 
to marry you toa friend. There is my 
dear father. Good-bye, Tommy. Come 
and see my father married, won’t you?”’ 

Tommy moved off rather disconso- 
lately, and Lilian hastened to her 
father’s side. 

‘“Shall we walk home, father >” 
she said. ‘‘I want to talk to you; 
and we can go through the Park.” 

Her father assented, and they made 
their way homewards. She put her 
arm through his. 

‘‘ It will be somebody else’s soon,” 
She observed. 

Her father patted her hand. 
rymose ?”’ he asked. 

‘““No, only very serious. Father, do 
you know [I am looking forward to 
going to my aunt’s? I am sick of 
London. Theres too much money 
about. You’ve got too much, and 
everyone I meet has too much. I 
think the atmosphere is horrid.” 

‘“Can’t help the weather, my dear.” 

‘“The moral atmosphere, stupid. 
The people I come across can’t talk 
earnestly. They can only banter.” 

‘‘That’s your great fault. Lady 
Shepheard thinks it so unladylike.”’ 

“IT know.” They walked for a few 
yards in silence. ‘‘ Everything 1s un- 
satisfactory. None of us seems to be 
doing anything except fluttering 
through life. And yet people who 
engage in good works strike me as 
slightly ridiculous. I am = sure that 
ought not to be the case. The fact 
is the perspective ts all wrong.” 

“More likely your digestion, my 
dear.”’ 
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* T want to get nearer the heart of 
things, to meet with people who are 
natural. Aunt works for her living, 
doesn’t she ? I am sure she is natural. 
When she laughs, it is because she is 
amused. When she cries, it 1s because 
she is sorry. For six months, I am 
going to be natural.” 

“All right, dear.” 

“JT think it would annoy Lady 
Shepheard if she knew I was returning 
to nature ?” 

‘Very likely, my dear.” 

‘You might tell her.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LAST SMOKE. 


In due course, the ceremony at 5t. 
George’s, Hanover Square, took place, 
and Lady Shepheard was converted 
into Mrs. Turner. Before the happy 
pair left on their honeymoon, the step- 
mother embraced her new daughter 
affectionately. 

‘Tam your mother now, Lilian,” 
she said. ‘“ Pray remember that your 
home is with us. If your visit to your 
aunt terminates sooner than you ex- 
pect, I want you to come straight 
home.”’ 

‘Of course,” said Lilian, wondering 
where else she could go. 

‘‘T disapprove of young girls paying 
visits unaccompanied by an_ elder 
relative. Of course, a visit to an aunt 
is on a different footing. But I once 
knew an unmarried lady who travelled 
for seven months alone in Japan. I 
think that was exceedingly improper.” 

‘“T have no intention of going to 
Japan.” 

‘“T am sure you would not dream of 
doing such a thing. I only mention 
it as an instance of the astonishing 
things women do nowadays. There 
can be no question that for young 
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girls, especially those with pleasing 
expressions, home 1s the best place.” 

‘**T am glad you like my expression,” 
murmured Lilian. 

Her stepmother smoothed a curl! off 
her daughter’s forehead. “I have 
never found fault with your expression. 
It is your general style.” 

‘I know. It is too pronounced.” 

‘“A  hittle,’ agreed Mrs. Turner. 
** Just a little. But that can be reme- 
died so much more easily than a facial 
defect.” 

‘* Be good to dear papa,” said Lilian 
earnestly. ‘‘ He is not accustomed to 
being married.” 

““T always do my duty,” replied 
Mrs. Turner serenely. She kissed 
Lilian, congratulating herself that she 
had at so early a stage spoken a word 
In season. 

Lilian embraced her father. 
you happy ?” she whispered. 

“Rather frightened at present,” he 
replied. ‘“‘A slight trembling at the 
knees, but I daresay it will wear off. 
Be a good girl, and mind you give my 
love to Aunt Martha.” And so he left 
her, and departed with his bride. 

At the earliest opportunity, Lilian 
took leave of her stepmother’s aunt, 
who was acting as hostess, and crossed 
the road to her own home. Mr. 
Greville and Tommy happened to 
leave at the same moment. Lilian in- 
vited them to have tea with her, and 
they accepted gratefully. 

‘* To-morrow,” she said mournfully, 
when they were seated together in her 
drawing-room, “‘I leave behind me 


‘Are 


artificiality, and return to Mother 
Nature. She dines in the middle of 


the day, and takes a light supper. 
She also mends her own stockings, 
and brushes her own skirts.” 

‘Mother Nature and Aunt Martha 
are presumably closcly related,” sug- 
gested Tommy. 
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* Sisters.” Lilian sipped her tea 
thoughtfully.“ T have six months to 
remodel myself. When we meet again, 
I shall have learnt to curb my unruly 
tongue ; I shall not be noisy, or put 
my elbows on the table; I shall not 
say anything smart, or chaff my elders. 
To be kind, gentle, and grave will have 
become my ideal; I shall be strictly 
truthful, and on all occasions act with 
absolute decorum. If it should so 
happen that I die in the making, my 
gratified friends will inscribe on my 
simple headstone the legend, ‘Oh, 
how sweet she was getting!’ ”’ 

‘“And why,” asked Tommy, “are 
you so anxious to remake yourself ? ”’ 

Lilian’s eyes brightened and her lips 
tightened. ‘ Just to show everybody 
that I can do without the assistance of 
a buzzing stepmother.”’ 

Tommy was shocked; Mr. Greville, 
who had bit into a piece of cake, choked 
slightly. 

‘“A nasty spirit,” said Tommy re- 
provingly. <‘‘ Mere feminine vindic- 
tiveness. | Now, I am good simply 
because such is my nature. Between 
you and me there is a great gulf.” 

‘*T hope it will remain,” said Lilian 
tartly. 

“May we visit you in your long 
exile 2?”’ interposed Mr. Greville, to 
prevent the war of words that was 
menacing. 

‘Not Tommy. You may, if you 
like, but certainly not Tommy. He 
rouses my worst instincts. When he 
is near, I cannot help being ride.” 

‘“T haven't the least intention of 
coming near you,” rephed Tommy, 
greatly ruffled. “So varied and full 
a life as mine can bear with equanimity 
a trifling loss. When you wire for me, 
I shall ignore your messages. If you 
write, my valet will answer you. You 
will probably resort to advertisements 
in the agony columns of the newspapers, 
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but I shall reply laconically through 
the same medium, that it is useless to 
persist.” 

“Dear Tommy,” said Lilian gently. 

Tommy’s face flushed, and his lips 
quivered. 

‘““T shall smoke a cigarette without 
asking permission to show my inde- 
pendence.”” He handed round the 
case. Both his companions accepted 
his offer. 

“The last smoke,” observed Mr. 
Greville. ‘It might form the subject 
of an Academy picture.” 

They smoked their cigarettes in 
silence, and then Lilian roused herself. 

“Something tells me,” she said, 
“that my maid is packing my last 
ball dress. I must go and stop her. 
Must you really go?” 

The men rose. 

“It won’t be long before I see you 
again,’ said Mr. Greville, as he shook 
hands. “I shall be running down to 
Woollacombe to visit my 
sister shortly, and I shall 
make a point of bringing 
my nephew to see you. 
I want him to start his 
course of training at 
once.” 

Tommy frowned. “ No 
really sweet young woman 
undertakes the training of 
uncouth young men.” 

‘“ Ingrate!”’? exclaimed 
Lilian. 

Mr. Greville smiled 
gently to himself. Tommy 
was a very pleasant young 
fellow, but blood was 
thicker = than water. 
Tommy waited till he 
had gone. 

‘ Good-bye, 
said Lilian. 

He held her hand. “I 
love you so much—so 
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much,” he said. “Why can’t you 
love me just a little?” 

Her heart softened. ‘‘ In six months’ 
time, come and see me, Tommy, and, 
if you want to, say again what you 
have said so often.” 


CHAFTER VI. j 
THE TRAIN JOURNEY.. 


THE following afternoon, unaccom- 
panied even by a maid, and laden only 
with a minimum of baggage, Lilian 
started. for Liverpool Street Station. 
She directed the porter to put her 
belongings into a first-class carriage, 
and told herself she was well pleased 
when he selected a compartment 
tenanted by one elderly lady. This 
lady seemed so concerned about a 
black box with a white stripe, and 
made so many inquiries through the 
open window of such obviously in-. 


‘* THEY SMOKED THEIR CIGARETTES IN SILENCE 
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appropriate persons, that Lilian felt 
_ obliged to offer her services. When 

she returned from the luggage van 
with comforting assurances of its 
safety, the lady could hardly express 
her thanks in - sufficiently warm 
terms. 

‘TIT so seldom travel alone,’ she 
explained. ‘I am so lost in London.” 

‘“*I know your sensations exactly,” 
replied Lilian soothingly. ‘‘I feel just 
the same in the country. The solitude 
of a country lane makes me long for 
the sight of a policeman.” 

Her companion could not under- 
stand this, and said so. “In the 
country,” she said, “I am _ perfectly 
at home. There is no such thing as 
loneliness there. The birds sing, and 
the leaves rustle for me.” 

“How accommodating of them!”’ 
replied Lilian sympathetically. ‘Iam 
going to order a tea-basket. Will you 
let me tell them to put an extra cup in 
for you?” 

Her companion was delighted. ‘“‘ So 
kind of you!” she exclaimed. “ Tea 
will shorten our journey splendidly.” 

The sugar in her tea-cup had hardly 
time to melt before she inquired of 
Lilian if she might consult her on a 
private matter connected with her 
visit to London. ‘“ There is something 
in your face that makes me feel I may 
trust you,” she explained. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Lilian. She 
mentally wrote her companion down 
as one of those trying persons who un- 
veil their hearts from the mere love 
of talking. 

‘“T have a son,” began the elderly 
lady, in a confidential tone, * and 
between him and me until recently 
there were no secrets. I did not per- 
mit any. Recently, I have noticed a 
change in him, for you cannot deceive 
a mother.” 

‘* Although young men often try to, 


{1 am told,” observed Lilian, with a 
sorrowful shake of the head. 

“My son never did until this brood- 
ing sorrow settled down on his young 
life.” 

“How sad!” Lillian was more in- 
tent upon stirring the tea-leaves into 
Strength than on her companion’s 
narrative. “‘ The care of the young 
must be a heavy responsibility.” 

‘* My son is not so very young,” said 
the lady. ‘“‘ He was twenty-three last 
birthday. However, after a very brief 
visit to London, the first he had made 
alone, he returned singularly depressed. 
To my anxious questionings, I re- 
ceived evasive answers. At length, I 
decided to travel up to town to make 
inquiries on my own account.” 

‘““T cannot help thinking that was 
unwise,” said Lilian. “No young 
man of any spirit would submit to 
espionage.” 

‘“Perhaps I did not mention that 
he was my only child, and therefore 
a sacred trust,’ returned the mother 
with some indignation. “* How could 
I see my son suffer? And how can 
one console an aching heart if one is 
ignorant why it aches ? ” 

‘**One can mend a broken leg with- 
out knowing how it got broken. But 
I admit I am not qualified to express 
an opinion. My views are stated with 
extreme deference.” 

‘““T consulted my _ brother,” con- 
tinued the lady, mollified by Lilian’s 
submission. ‘‘ You will hardly credit 
that he advised me to let the matter 
drop.” 

“T must say I think that was 
excellent advice.” 

The lady showed she was dis- 
appointed in Lilian. “TI have always 
made it a very strict rule in my house- 
hold to insist upon absolute trans- 
parency. From my husband while he 
lived, and from my son and servants 
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since he died, I have always demanded 
an explicit explanation of: anything 
not absolutely self-evident. I permit 
no concealment; I consider that I 
owe this to myself.” 

“T should think such a rule must 
cause some little friction from time to 
time,” observed Lilian, smiling. . 

“Perhaps it does,’ admitted the 
elderly lady. ‘But I see you are not 
altogether of my opinion; when you 
have a household of your own, I dare- 
say your views will change. It is not 
that I am curious; far, indeed, from 
that. I am anxious to know the exact 
truth, merely because I realise that 
wrong-doing 50 often has its root in 
secrecy.” | 

“T hardly think you ought to take 
it for granted that your son is up to 
mischief because he is depressed. He 
may have tight boots, or neuralgia. 
Both of these things depress me terr- 
ibly.” Lilian suppressed a yawn. She 
was beginning to tire of het new ac- 
quaintance. 


“Oh, no, it is no surface pain. It. 


goes far deeper.” 
“Was your 
unproductive ? ” 
**T am not sure.”’ She leant forward. 
“Mrs. de Courcy told me laughingly 
that she saw a young man, the very 
image of my son, being marched down 
Curzon Street between two policemen 
in the small hours of the morning. 
She was stepping into her carriage after 


journey to London 


a ball. Of course, she imagined the 
resemblance was a chance one. But 
was it? Was it? ”’ 


Lilian sat up, startled into attention. 
‘What a strange thing! ” 

“For days afterwards I was_ tor- 
mented with doubt. Oh, you cannot 
realise the agony of mind I suffered.” 

‘““ Down Curzon Street did you say ? 
How long ago?” 

‘“Only two or three months.” 
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Lilian sank back into her seat. 
‘‘ This is extraordinary ! ” 

The afflicted mother was gratified - 
by the sensation her story had created. 
“Oh, my dear, if you, a stranger, are 
so shocked, you can guess what must 
have been the feelings of a mother.” 

Lilian bent forward and took the 
elder woman’s hands in hers. “I am 
so distressed, so sorry, I never guessed.”’ 

‘*T must not let you think the matter 
worse than it is,” said the lady. ‘“ My 
brother happens to be Mr. Greville, 
the Home Secretary, and I went to see 
him. He assured me that I was mis- 
taken. He had absolutely no doubt 
about the matter; he laughed at the 
notion.” 

‘““Oh, did he?” exclaimed Lilian. 
She had wondered, for a moment, 
whether she ought not to avow her 
part in the incident. But as Mr. 
Greville had taken a contrary course, 
she obviously had no shadow of right 
to blurt out the truth which he had 
deemed it best to conceal. She recog- 
nised that the episode was a humil- 
jating one for the young man, and the 
fewer persons who knew about it, the 
better. Lilian’s natural instinct was 
always on the side of frankness, and 
she had more than sufficient moral 
courage to make a full confession 
there and then, but she assumed that 
Mr. Greville had acted with intention. 
He certainly must know his sister’s 
character better than she did; and, 
indeed, if this lady could unbosom 
herself of her secret trepidations to a 
stranger over a cup of tea, would she 
not circulate the whole stupid story 
through the country side, to the shame 
and mortification of her unhappy son ? 
‘* Well, I am glad he was able to con- 
vince you it was all a mistake,” Lilian 
added, after a few moments of confused 
thought. 

The lady shook her head dolefully. 
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“Tf it was a mistake, then it leaves 
the mystery unsolved.” 

“Did your brother say anything 
else?” 

‘“He told me to go home and not 
to worry about it any more.” 

‘*T do trust,” said Lilian earnestly, 
‘that you will follow his advice.” 

‘““T am going home, at any rate; 
but I am not sure whether I ought not 
to tax my son with my suspicions, 
scrutinising his features very closely.” 

‘“Oh, I shouldn’t do that.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘Well, if he is innocent it will only 
annoy him.”’ 

‘If he is innocent he has no cause 
for annoyance.” 

‘“Wouldn’t you be annoyed if you 
were accused of being escorted down 
Curzon Street at daybreak by two 
policemen ? ” 

Her companion was staggered. “I 
cannot conceive anyone bringing such 
an accusation against me. I should 
place the matter at once in the hands 
of my solicitor.” 

‘“* That will be how your son will feel. 
I do trust you will let the matter drop. 
It will be so embarrassing if the 
Woollacombe people get to hear of 
your suspicions.” 

Her companion opened her eyes. 
‘How did you know I live at Woolla- 
combe ? ”’ 

‘“Oh, I—I saw it on your box.” 

‘*Oh, of course. Yes, I live at 
Woollacombe. I am Mrs. Hemmings, 
of Chorn Hall. Are you by any 
chance travelling far in my direction ? ” 

“The whole way,” Lilian answered 
briefly. She was trying to collect her 
wits. Were any awkward complica- 
tions likely to supervene ? 

“Quite a coincidence !”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Hemmings. “On a visit, I sup- 
pose ? If you lived there, I must surely 
have known you. In a county town 


._ with satisfaction. 


everyone knows everybody—who is 
anybody, of course.” 

‘No doubt.” Lilian was distinctly 
abstracted. 

‘* T shall be able to introduce you to 
my son,” continued Mrs., Hemmings 
““T do hope you 
will speak to me quite frankly if you 
have an inkling of his secret trouble. 
The swiftness with which you were 
able to convince yourself that my box 
was in the van shows that you have 
wonderful penetration.” 

Lilian had by this time resolved that 
her acquaintance with Mrs. Hemmings 
must conclude with that railway jour- 
ney. Latcr on, when her relations 
with her son were smoothed out a 
little, she might resume it, if the 
opportunity arose. But she was sure 
that the present was not an auspicious 
moment for the formation of a friend- 
ship with her victim’s mother. 

‘’ Perhaps I ought to explain,” she 
began with some hesitation, ‘that I 
am not visiting at present. I am 
ordered perfect rest. I have been 
advised to lead a simple life.” 

‘We are very quiet indeed at Chorn 
Hall.” 

‘““T am ordered absolute solitude.” 

‘’ Dear, dear. You certainly don’t 
look very seriously ill.” 7 

‘* My ailments, like your son’s, are 
not on the surface,’ said Lilian. 
Yet I have very particular reasons 
for seclusion at the present time.” 

“How strange!’ Mrs. Hemmings 
regarded Lilian with awakening curi- 
osity. Was this another mystery ? 

Lilian feared she had been too blunt. 
‘Of course, you will understand that 
if I ever feel able to mix with my fellow 
creatures again, there is no one whom I 
should more eagerly welcome as a 
friend than yourself. But just now, 
I am afraid.” 

‘If you have a desire for a confi- 
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dante on whose discretion 
you can rely——” began 
Mrs. Hemmings eagerly. 

‘“ Ah, no. I cannot tell 
anyone.” Then — Lilian 
realised that she was hint- 
ing at some mysterious 
reason for her retirement, 
which struck her as dan- 
gerous. ‘“‘I mean,’ she 
corrected herself hastily, 
“that there is nothing to 
tell. I am merely in 
search of a nice, quiet 
holiday.” 

“T really don’t think,” 
said Mrs. Hemmings, in 
an offended tone, ‘‘ that 
I should deprive it either 
of its niceness or its 
quietness.” She drew 
herself up with dignity, 
and folded her black 
gloved hands. 

Lilian was vexed at 
the entanglement into 
which she had allowed 
herself to be involved. 
She was puzzled how to 
put matters right, until 
she remembered she was 
visiting a relation engaged 
in trade, and she decided 
to give this as her reason. 

“Surely you must sce,” she said 
quickly, “that I cannot take advan- 
tage of a chance encounter in a railway 
carriage to form a friendship which 
you might subsequently consider to be 
undesirable.” 

“You mean,” replied Mrs. Hem- 


mings, aghast, “that you are not 
quite—quite ‘3 

Lilian nodded. ‘ That is so. Not 
quite——” 
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“ Not quite respectable 
Lilian stared. ‘‘ No, I don’t mean 
that. How can you?” 
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* SHE TRIPPED, AND WAS ONLY SAVED FROM FALLING BY A YOUNG MAN'S 


OUTSTRETCHED ARMS.” 


‘‘T beg your pardon, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Hemmings. “But it was you 
who made the suggestion.” 

“[ intended to imply,” replied 
Lilian, becoming angry, “‘that my 
milicu was different from yours. I 
am on a visit to my aunt, who keeps 
a confectionery shop in the High 
Street.” 

Mrs. Hemmings was_ astonished. 
‘But your dress is evidently a Paris 
model. And I certainly could not 
afford to buy a muff chain of that 
pattern. It is really very remarkable.” 
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“Then I am afraid it must remain 
so,” answered Lilian, out of temper. 
She picked up a magazine, and buried 
herself in its contents. Her indigna- 
tion grew as she became conscious that 
Mrs. Hemmings was taking stock sur- 
reptitiously of every article she wore, 
and was appraising its value mentally. 
‘It was not lessened by the knowledge 
that she herself had given colour in- 
voluntarily to her companion’s con- 
clusion that she was of doubtful 
character. 

‘She may think what she likes,” 
Lilian said to herself, defiantly. “I 
shall not attempt further explanations.” 

The strained silence continued for a 
long time, and it was only when the 


train wes slackening speed that Mrs. 


Hemmings spoke again. 


‘**T think this is Bridgeport Junction. 


My son has arranged to join me here. 
In the circumstances, I shall remove 
to another carriage.” 

Lilian rose quickly. ‘‘ Your son 
joining you here! No, don’t trouble 
to get out; I will do that.” She 
certainly did not wish to meet her 
victim face to face just then. She 
bundled her belongings together in 
ereat haste, and opened the carriage 
door. Attempting to alight before the 
train was at a standstill, she tripped, 


and was only saved from falling by a 
young man’s outstretched arms. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, 
scarlet-faced. 

The young man was equally embarr- 
assed. He raised his hat awkwardly. 

‘*T think we have met before,’ he 
said, puzzled, *“‘ but for the moment I 
have forgotten your name.” 

“So many people have names,” 
answered Lilian. “It is quite ex- 
cusable.”” She bowed and moved away 
quickly, but remembering that her 
umbrella was still in the rack, she re- 
solved to return. By this time recol- 
lection had flooded the young man’s 
mind. He had become purple, and 
as she approached he shrank back. 

“ T ought to have thanked you,” said 
Lilian, “for saving me from a nasty 
tumble.”” She noticed from his man- 
ner that he had recalled their first 
meeting, and it annoyed her that he 
should shrink from her. Her former 
feeling of exasperation _ revived. 
“Would it be too much to ask you to 
hand my umbrella -from the rack ? 
Thank you.” She turned to Mrs. 
Hemmings. ‘ Good-morning.” _ 

As she climbed into another carriage 
she told herself he was the most 
irritating young man she had ever 
met. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE lawyer—a dry little man— 
| said it was the strangest will 
he had ever helped to draw 
up. He felt he owed an 
apology to the relations of the deceased, 
gathered in old Toomey’s parlour after 
the funeral, for its phraseology. He 
had begged the testator to allow the 
terms to appear in the ordinary legal 
forms. He had argued, aye, got angry 
even, but in vain. The stubborn old 
gentleman would have his way. 

‘“‘T fought hard but in the end I had 
to give in,” he said, with a gesture of 
pained resignation, as he slipped the 
tape from the document. 

There were quite two dozen anxious 
eyes upon the little lawyer at that 
moment. There was Shaun Kelly and 
old Regan, Susan Mullen, Frank Mur- 
tagh, Tom Gaynor, and as many more 
again, all expectant of something out 
of the pile Toomey was known to have 
received some years before, under the 
will of an American uncle. Some said 
it was a hundred thousand dollars, 
some two hundred thousand. But 
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whatever it was, Toomey had spent 
very little of it. He had bought the 
fee simple of his little farm under the 
Ashbourne Act out of it, that was all. 

His nearest relation was Tom Gaynor, 
who—so it was said—expected to come 
in for the bulk of the American hoard. 
He was a proud, hard old man, with 
a large farm, and wealthy as wealth 
goes in Ireland, but as grasping of the 
penny as if he had nothing. His pride 
was significantly displayed in the way 
he treated suitors for the hand of his 
pretty daughter Kitty. They came 
from all parts, decent, well-to-do 
farmers. But old Tom would have 
none of them. It was said that he was 
waiting till the possession of old 
Toomey’s dollars should bring still 
more wealthy suitors to his threshold, 
hat in hand. 

Kitty Gaynor, with the perversity 
usual with young ladies in such cases, 
had fixed her affections on the very 


poorest of her suitors, Frank Murtagh. 


He also was a relation of the dead man. 
On the death of his parents Toomey 
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had taken him into his home out of 
charity, and had never ceased to remind 
him of it. Frank was a merry blade, 
and it was generally assumed that his 
easy-going ways had alienated what- 
ever affection old Toomey originally 
had for him, and in the scale of ex- 
pectations he was put in a very low 
place. 

But all suspense on this important 
matter would soon be at an end, for the 
lawyer had commenced to read the will 
in a thin, piping voice. 

““*], Patrick Toomey, being sound 
in mind though weak in body, do hereby 
make this, my last will and testament. 
There is some ready money in my chest 
‘upstairs. Of this I leave £25 to old 
Biddy Leavy, a decent soul she is. And 
to that mean, griping old wretch, Susan 
Mullen > Excuse me, Mrs. Mul- 
len,” interjected the lawyer, as a snort 
came from the front benches, “* I had to 
put that down. He would have been 
twice as discourteous but for my very 
strong protestations. Old Mr. Toomey 
was an obstinate man.” 

‘“A cantankerous ould divil, that’s 
what he was, may the heavens be his 
bed this night,”’ cried Susan. 

The lawyer gave a discreet cough and 
went on. 

‘““*T leave her twenty-five shillings, 
which will be the price of shoe-leather 
she wore coming soothering about me, 
looking after my money a 

‘“He may keep his twenty-five shil- 
lings, the niggard,”’ said Susan, jumping 
to her fcet and flouncing from the 
room. 

The other mourners watched her out 
of the door, then turned to listen to the 
lawyer with increased expectations. 

“To Pat Regan I leave the few 


sacks of oats in my barn. He likes oats. - 


Well I know that, for though he thought 
I did not notice, I was well aware that 
he stole enough from me during the 


last few years to stock a granary.’ 
I’m very sorry Mr. Regan,” exclaimed 
the lawyer, sympathetically, as Pat 
muttered a malediction, “but Mr. 
Toomey insisted. He grew black in the 
face with anger when I protested. He 
would have it. A very head-strong 
man was Mr. Toomey.” 

‘“*A nasty cross ould crane if there 
ever was one, may the Lord rest his 
soul,’’ howled Pat, as he vanished from 
the room. 

And so the will went on, insolence 
mingling with small bequests, until 
Frank Murtagh and Tom Gaynor were 
the only persons left unmentioned. 
Everybody waited anxiously to hear 
the solemn words of the testament 
dispose of the American money. Gay- 
nor was the man, all felt sure. As for 
Frank, well, a few pounds and an 
admonition to go out into the world and 
earn his living; that would be his 
portion. 

The lawyer had paused to cough and 
take a little water. Then he continued. 

‘* * And to that sorra-may-care black- 
guard, Frank Murtagh > Excuse me 
Mr. Murtagh,—‘ I bequeath the house 
and land about it on condition that he 
never sells it for less than {200 for the 
far field, and {500 for the near one and 
the house, which is five times more 
than any man in his senses would 
think of giving for it. There is very 
little else to leave. My old clothes 
can go to that stingy niggard, Tom 
Gaynor, if he likes to take them.’ ” 

Astonishment fell like a thunderclap 
on the room. Surely the lawyer was 
making a mistake. What about the 
American money? They glared at 
each other, and finally took to staring 
Tom Gaynor out of countenance. 
Strange to say, Tom took the blow 
with perfect composure. 

‘“ My apologies to you Mr. Gaynor,” 
said the lawyer. “* You know as well as 
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‘HE TURNED TAIL AND SCRAMBLED OUTSIDE THE DANGER ZONE” 


I that all this is as painful for me to 
read as for you to hear.” 

‘**Oh, go along, sir, I don’t mind,” 
said old Tom, with a cheeriness that set 
everybody wondering and admiring. 

“**T'll make him remember: that 
he treated me like a dog when I was 
poor, and fawned on me when he 
thought I was rich. And my old 
bamboo stick in the corner I leave 
to Frank Murtagh, the lazy rogue, to 
belt——’ That is the precise word he 
insisted on using,” mournfully protested 
the lawyer—‘*‘ Belt the mean old 
fellow off these premises any time he 
dare show his nose here, either in house 
or on land, and I make this duty a 
condition of Frank Murtagh enjoying 
what I leave him.’ ” 

A few religious bequests and thé will 
came to an end. 

When the lawyer and mourners had 
_ departed, Frank was left in the sole 
possession of his newly-acquired pro- 
perty and his thoughts. As he walked 
through the silent rooms, their loneli- 


ness chilled him. Companionship was 
needed to make life tolerable. In 
this connection his mind _ naturally 
reverted to Kitty. . Would this little 
stroke of good fortune bring her nearer 
to him? He was forced to admit that 
it would not. He was still very far 
short of the standard of competency 
required by old Tom. His eyes sud- 
denly fell upon the bamboo stick which 
leaned against the wall in a corner of 
the room, and he could not restrain a 
smile as he thought of its association 
with old Tom in the will. It was a fine 
old stick, with the design of a fox’s 
head for a handle. 

** Begar,” said Frank, as he took it 
up and lashed the air, ‘ that’ll come 
down heavy on ould Tom’s back if he 
dares show his nose in here. Ould 
Toomey had very queer notions in 
his head.” 

Then Frank took to wondering what 
had become of the American legacy, 
and incidentally at the extraordinary 
unconcern of old Tom on hearing him- 
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self dismissed with insolence and an 
old suit of clothes. 

But neither Frank nor the rest of old 
Toomey’s relat‘ons would have thought 
Tom’s demeanour at all strange had 
they known what was passing in the 
old man’s mind at that moment. On 
his way home he had paused at the road 
gate of one of Frank’s fields, and fixed 
his gaze on a little hillock in the centre 
of it. There was a satiric smile on his 
face. 

“IT can laugh at the whole lot of 
them, Toomey and all,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Lord have mercy on the 
ould ruffian’s soul, but I can see him as 
plain now as I saw him a month ago in 
the dusk of the evening, dragging across 
the iron pot and digging a hole near 
that tree on the hill and burying it 
there, thinking that no one would ever 
gct his money. Ha, ha, Pat Toomey, 
the very man ye hate the most will get 
it. There must be thousands and 
thousands in that pot, and I must lay 
hands on it as soon as I can. ['ll take 
a walk over just to make sure of the 
exact spot where he made the hole.” 

Forgetting the dead man’s warning, 
he crossed the gate and entered the 
field. Frank perceived the movement 
from the kitchen window, and mindful 
of his testamentary obligations, he 
snatched up the bamboo stick and 
charged down on old Tom, making wild 
shouts as he ran. 

The whirling bamboo recalled certain 
terms of old Toomy’s will to Tom’s 
mind. He turned tail, and with 
marvellous alacrity considering his 
’ years, scrambled over the gate, and 
was outside the zone of danger in no 
time. . 

‘““Ye deserve the greatest credit,” 
cried he gaily, when Frank had reached 
the gate. “Ye do yer jooty like a 
man.” 

‘It’s a terrible hard way to have 


to trate a neighbour,” said Frank, 
with an airofapology. ‘ Ould Toomey 
was a very queer man.” 

Tom dismissed the matter with a 
cheery laugh, and they parted. 

After supper old Tom sat by the fire 
scheming as to the best means of 
becoming possessed of the buried 
treasure. He shrunk from the dis- 
honesty of digging it up and removing 
it secretly from Frank’s field. That 
was like picking a man’s pocket. The 
only course left was to buy the land. 
It gave him a chill to think of the 
prohibitive price old Toomey had put 
upon it in the will. But after all, 
what signified it ? It would be merely 
{200 in return for thousands. He 
must see Frank at once. 

As he came to this conclusion the 
latch was raised and Frank entered. 
He had hoped to find Tom out and 
Kitty alone. But Kitty had gone to 
bed. 

‘* Just the man I wanted to see,” said 
Tom. ‘‘ Take over a stool and sit 
down. I’ve been thinking a great deal 
during the last hour about you,”’ he 
said, with an appearance of friendly 
concen. “In his will ould Toomey 
never left you a penny, and I was 
thinking it must be very hard for you 
to get along without some ready money 
till ye sell your cattle.” 

Frank thanked Tom for his thought- 
fulness, and admitted that he was 
rather short of money. 

 That’s what I was thinking,” said 
Tom. “ Well, we’ll see if we can’t come 
to some arrangement. That .far field 
of yours, well, I was looking at the 
grass of it when you hunted me to-day. 
Now you have no stock for that. 
Supposing I buy it from ye. I’m 
looking for a field or two for that lot of 
store cattle in the paddock at the back 
of the house there, and that field of 
yours will just suit me to a nicety.”’ 
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“But do ye remember the price 
settled by the will ? ” said Frank. 
| “I do, but I don’t mind that so long 

as I can be of some help to you. You'll 
be getting two hundred for something 
that’s quite useless to ye, and even if 
I am paying a good deal more than it is 
worth, well, what matther. You'll do 
me a good turn some other time.” 

Simple-minded Frank saw nothing 
but good-nature in this offer. He gave 
fluent expression to his thanks. 

““Don’t say another word,’ said 
Tom; “it’s only right that we should 
help each other in this world. Come 
up to the room until I write ye a cheque 
on the spot and settle the matter. I'll 
write the lawyers to-morrow to set 
about making the transfer. Ye can 
take the cheque into Ballybeg in the 
morning and get it cashed, and that’ll 
lave yer mind aisy about moncy 
matters.” 

When they had returned from the 
parlour to the kitchen fire, Frank 
thought it well to take advantage of the 
amicable feeling that prevailed to 
‘mention his hopes regarding Kitty. 

Tom’s good humour at once evapor- 
ated. He shook his head. 

** Put her out of your mind, Frank. 
Shure, it’s a man with three or four 
hundred acres of land that she’ll get. 
No, Frank, my boy, you must look 
elsewhere.”’ Then afraid that he had 
adopted an attitude that might irritate 
Frank and urge him to break off the 
arrangement about the field, he added 
in a softer tone: ‘‘ But there’s plenty 
of time before ye yet to think about 
marriage. Wait awhile. Who knows 
but that {200 ye have in your pocket 
mightn’t blossom into thousands. Look 
at Finerty, the jobber, below; he 
started with nothing. Fire away and 
make money, and shure when ye have 
something to look at, come here, and if 
Kitty’s free, why you shall have her.” 


OLD TOOMEY’S WILL 


This was more hopeful, and Frank 
went home in a happy frame of mind. 

When his footsteps had died away, 
old Tom stole out and creeping cauti- 
ously into a stable emerged with a 
spade. Then he went through the gate 
of the haggard into the road. Hugging 
the hedge, he flitted like a phantom 
along the grass edge of the road till he 
came to the gate of the field he had 
just purchased. 

In a moment he was climbing the 
hillock. He remembered gauging the 
place where Toomey had buried the — 
treasure as about two yards to the west 
of the tree, just at the fall of the hill. 
He knelt at the conjectured spot and 
groped along the ground. When he 
felt the rough edges of the recently cut 
turf, his heart bounded. This was 
surely the place. He clutched the 
spade, and commenced excavating with 
feverish eagerness. Once he paused, 
thinking he heard a cackle of laughter 
behind him. Who could it be? Old 
Toomey’s ghost perhaps. But Tom 
clenched his teeth and determined that 
an appantion of twenty Toomeys 
would not drive him from his purpose. 

After labouring for some time, his 
spade rang upon iron, and he knew he 
had reached the pot. His breath left 
him in the excitement of the moment, 
and he had to sit on the heap of earth 
he had raised to recover himself. But 
the reaction came instantly. He was 
alive again, full of vigour, and aglow 
with enthusiasm. 

Clearing the pot of the earth that 
surrounded it, he drew it with a great 
effort to the brink of the hole. The 
mouth of the pot was covered with a 
thick sacking to prevent the gold from 
escaping. 

Gasping, struggling, stumbling across 
the field, Tom reached home, more dead 
than alive. When he had drawn breath 
he lit a lamp that hung from a rafter of 
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the roof. Then with remarkable delib- 
eration, considering his agitation, he 
untied the rope that bound the sacking. 
When the rope fell away off came the 
sacking. 

Tom glared vacantly at the sight 
that met his eye. 

“Sand! Stones!” was all he was 
able to ejaculate for a moment. 

He turned out the contents of the 
pot. The surface proved a fair sample 
of the rest. 

“Toomey was the trickiest ould 
serpent in Ireland,’”’ he said, when he 
was able to speak. ‘‘ May the heavens 
be his bed this night, but if I had him 
here I’d foot him from this to Dublin. 
Bad cess to him, annyway.”’ 

He rose early next morning and 
cleared away all traces of the adventure 
from the kitchen floor. He then went 
forth and filled up the treasure hole, 
accompanying his labours with a few 
prayers for the repose of old Toomey’s 
soul. 

When the first pang of his disappoint- 
ment was over, the lesser pain of the 
loss of his £200 called for attention. 
But this did not trouble him long. 
He knew Frank to be a simple, good- 
natured fellow, and he felt sure that 
when he should express a wish to back 
out of the arrangement, Frank would 
not hesitate to return the cheque. 
With this idea in his mind, he set out 
after breakfast to call on Frank, quite 
forgetting old Toomey’s prohibition 
and the bamboo stick. 

Frank, too, appeared to have for- 
gotten his testamentary obligations, 
for he greeted the old man with every 
demonstration of welcome and respect. 
He wondered what Tom wanted. Was 
it something about Kitty ? Had he 
thought better of his resolution ? 
Frank’s heart gave a bound of delight. 
He was grievously disappointed when a 
minute later Tom plunged into the 


business about the cheque. The old 
man was very diplomatic. He said he 
had come to throw himself on the mercy 
of Frank. He had made his offer in a 
burst of generosity. He could not 
really afford it. Could Frank see his 
way clear to return the cheque ? 

Despair chilled Frank’s blood for a 
moment. He had hoped that the 
money would give him the start that 
would enable him in time to claim 
Kitty. In a moment, however, the 
cloud disappeared from his_ good- 
natured soul. He walked over to a 
cupboard in the corner of the room, 
pulled out a wooden box, drew there- 
from the cheque and handed it across 
to Tom Gaynor. 

‘““More power to ye,” cried Tom. 
gripping the cheque with one hand and 
Frank’s hand with the other. ‘“ Ye’re 
the best man in Ireland. Tell me if | 
can do anything for ye. If I can, 
command me.” 

‘“Give me Kitty, then,” returned 
Frank, with brusque boldness. 

Good-humour immediately fled from 
the old man’s face. It became hard 
and unyielding. But conscious that he 
owed Frank something for the prompt 
compliance with his request, he cast 
about in his mind for some evasion that 
would enable him to escape from the | 
incident without hurting Frank’s feel- 
ings. 

It was old Toomey’s money that gave 
him a cue. 

‘** Before I answer that, Frank, let 
me ask you a question.” 

Well ? ” 

“We all know,”’ said the old man, 
“that old Toomey never spent the 
money he got by the American uncle. 
It must be somewhere about. He 
couldn’t have taken it away with him. 
Shure it’s about this house, it must be. 
Have ye ever searched for it ? ”’ 

‘*T have indeed,” returned Frank. 
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‘ Tve searched high and 
low, but not a sign of it 
did I meet anywhere.”’ 

“Well then, look 
here,’ said old Tom, 
“Tl tell ye what Pll 
do. I’m sure the money 
is about this place 
somewhere, so keep up 
your search for it, and 
I'll give ye Kitty when 
you find it. Nothing 
could be fairer than 
that. But what’s the 
matter with ye, staring 
as if ye were looking 
at a ghost ? ” 

While old Tom had 
been talking, Frank’s 
eyes, wandering about 
the room, had suddenly 
lighted upon the bam- 
boo stick. The duty 
with which it was 
associated flashed upon 
his mind, and he was 
stricken with remorse 
for his negligence. 

‘* Blur an owns,” he 
cried, jumping up and 
running over to the 
corner for the stick. 
‘““What have I _ been 
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thinking of at all? 

Get out of this, Tom Gaynor. 
Remember the words of the will, man, 
remember the words of the will. ‘I 
lave Frank Murtagh this bamboo stick 
to belt Tom Gaynor out of the house 
and land whenever he dares show his 
face.’ Be off man. Sure I'll lose the 
place for letting ye stay here.” 

Frank purposely fumbled with the 
stick to allow old Tom to collect his 
faculties, grievously scattered by the 
abrupt outburst. 

‘Are ye gone ?”’ cried Frank, turn- 
ing round and waving the stick 


menacingly, just in time to see old 
Tom’s coats tails disappearing through 
the door. 

Luckily for Tom, the gate of the 
yard was open, and he reached safety 
with barely a yard to spare. Just to 
show all whom it might concern how 
resolute he was in carrying out his 
legal obligations, Frank made a fierce 
blow at old Tom. It missed Tom—as 
it was intended to do—but struck the 
iron gate with terrific force. 

As Tom drew up in the middle of the 
road, gasping for breath, Frank held 
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out the stick, broken across the middle, 
and fixed rueful eyes upon it. 

*“Quld Toomey’s bamboo is_ done 
for,’ said he. “But what’s” this 
here ?”’ peering into the slit. ‘ The 
stick is broke, but it is held together 
by something inside the tube; paper, 
by the look of it.” 

Frank thrust in his fingers and drew 
out a small roll of papers. 

““There’s more of them further in 
the tube,” he said, throwing the papers 
on the ground while he continued his 
investigation. “‘I wonder what it 
means ? ”’ 

““ Means!” cried old Tom, who had 
taken up the roll and opened it. “ What 
does it mean, man! Why, it means 
that these are Bank of England notes, 
fifty, aye, a hundred pounds are here 
in my hands this blessed minute.” 


THE 


MUSIC OF 


The pair stood gasping at each other. 

‘* Bank notes ? ” queried Frank in a 
faint voice. 

‘* Aye, thousands of pounds of them,” 
replied Tom. 

““Then this must be ould Toomey’s 
American money,” said Frank, and awe 
gaped from his eyes as he gazed from 
the split bamboo to the precious pieces 
of paper in Tom’s hand. 

 That’s just what it is,” cried Tom, 
springing from trembling excitement to 
genial enthusiasm. “ Frank, my boy, 
I congratulate ye,’ shaking the young 
man’s hand in a feverish grip. 

‘* And — and — and — ” murmured 
Frank, his voice broken with agitation. 

Old Tom cut him short with a laugh. 

‘Don’t offer to say another word,” 
said he. “ Kitty is yours, and may God 
bless ye both.” 
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THE BIRDS 


By BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


NO harp attuned by hand and ear, 
No harmonies arranged to words, 
Can charm the sense or touch the heart 
As can the music of the birds. 


The deepest organ cannot reach 
The thunder of the breaking sca ; 

Nor is there need of staff to teach 
The birds to sing in harmony. 


The varying themes of joy and gricf, 
Of human passion, mind and will, 
The music of the years has tried 
To render with a varied skill. 
But birds awakening with the dawn, 
Bring one sweet message from above, 
And sing as brighter grows the morn 
The one eternal song of love. 
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Il.—THE FLIGHT OF THE SWIFT” 


HEN, in the enduring heat of 
summer, the hay has been 
carried, and the shorn 
meadows lie in pallid green 

under the rich sunset dark of the trees, 
the screaming swift seems to come 
suddenly into importance. Cuckoo 
and nightingale are gone, or silent. 
Love-song and nesting-lullaby have 
given way to the eternal twittering of 
the young birds in the hedgerows and 
woods. But the lordly swift seems 
mightier of wing and ‘voice than ever ; 
and the evening silence that has 
gathered now over field and woodland 
serves but to throw his wild aerial 
music into stronger, stranger relief. 
The long summer day is ending as 
it began—hot, and stifling, and breath- 
less to the last amber lees of its molten 
cup. Eastward the deep night-sky is 


lifting, and lighting the stars up one 
by one; and the crooked sickle of the 
moon stands out suddenly near and 
water-bright. Yet the swifts never 
stop in their mad race to and fro 
under the darkening heaven. Louder 
and shriller grows their wild chorus. 
In twos and threes, in whole battalions, 
they sweep by overhead, wheeling, 
eddying, swerving hither and thither, 
when every other feathered thing has 
gone to roost, and only the wary bats 
are out to keep them twilight company. 

There is a mystery in this nightly 
frolic of the swift that baffles alike 
imagination and conjecture. The mad 
excitement of it all is beyond a doubt ; 
yet the fierce, tumultuous note is not 
a battle-cry. No one who has watched 
this stalwart brotherhood at their 
work in the deepening sunset light can 
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fail to mark the utter absence of 
contention among them. Rivalry 
there is in every movement, but it is 


that of soldiers storming a breach : 


intense competition side by side with 
perfect unanimity of purpose. It is 
no war-challenge, this piercing note of 
the swifts, whirling past in the dim, 
soft light, now dark against the 
vaporous saffron of the western sky, 
now like a flight of golden arrows as 
they swing up into the still air and 
catch the last yellow glances of the 
day on their flickering scythe-shaped 
wings. 

But now, as a great company of them 
dips together, taking the whole circle 
of the valley in one lightning sweep, 
a clue comes in the dilemma. As 
they speed by, scarce a dozen feet 
overhead, something strangely familiar 
rings in their joyous clamour and the 
rushing sound of their flight. To the 
mind’s eye flashes a vision—a winter 
picture of hounds in full cry and the 
scarlet of the hunt behind; a picture 
of deep, jubilant pleasure, in all the 
fierce colour and movement and ding- 
dong fury of the chase. It is a hunt, 
this mad, merry race of the swifts at 
eventide. The shnill scream is their 
view-hallo, their hunting chorus. The 
primeval instinct of all creatures for 
the chase is on them too, and, like the 
foxhounds, they give voice to their 
exultation as they stream headlong by. 

The day is all but gone. The blue 
night wins its way from star to star. 
Now the moon has a silvery counter- 
poise to every faint glimmer of gold 
still abiding in the topmost branches 
of the trees. Yet the swifts are mount- 
ing higher and higher. The life of the 
summer day is over for them; but 
another life is only just beginning— 
their wonderful night-life in the track- 
less region of the upper skies. 

Still watching them intently, you 


can see that a change is coming over 
their berserk gambols. They no longer 
speed their jingling carriole to and fro. 
Keeping more compactly together now, 
they climb steadily upward into the 
sweet hot dusk, their free, joyful, 
pealing note getting fainter and softer 
as they rise. The moments pass. 
Straining eyes and ears, you can only 
just make them out now—a little dark 
cloud against the bluer darkness and 
the silver of the flinching stars; you 
all but miss the lilt of their quiet song, 
joyous still, yet far away as memorics 
of music half a lifetime old. Another 
instant, and the dim grey blotch has 
vanished ; the song is gone. Sight 
and hearing tire and fail together, and 
willingly droop to earth again. You 
look about you wondecringly. While 
you were gazing, thenight seemsto have 
fallen suddenly upon everything. The 
glow-worm has hung her glittering 
love-lamp in the hedgerow; and the 
fern-owls have begun their churring 
tremolo in the deep oak wood behind. 

Never a year goes by but some old 
folk-saying, some country superstition 
about birds and thei, doings is verified 
—or at least its error cleared away 
from the underlying germ of truth— 
by modern thought and observation. 
This mysterious nocturnal flight of the 
swift has long given an uncanny tinc- 
ture to his reputation among country 
dwellers, and most of all with those 
whose business keeps them abroad 
at all hours of the day or night. Shep- 
herds will tell you that the devil- 
swallow, as he is known amongst them, 
never sleeps and never rests. He 
hawks the whole night through, they 
say, up there in the farthermost 
reaches of the summer night. Day- 
break, indeed, will see him down again 
after the low-flying insects; but the 
earliest heat of noon reclaims him 
once more for the heights. He is up 
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there in the blue, it is averred, so far 
above that no human eye can follow 
him, searching the ultimate air and 
sunshine for the winged essence that 
gives him per- 
petual vigour 
and life, until 
the declining 
day lures him 
down once more 
for a littlespace, 
to seek the more 
earthly food 
with which he 
leavens his long 
banquet of am- 
brosia. 

But modern 
bird-lore, while 
ceding the swift 
his hegemony 
of the night, 
denies him 
much of this 
old promethean 
reputation. The 
truth is, that he 
is no. celestial 
fire-stealer, no 
lover of the 
sweltering heat 
of noon. He is, 
of all things, a 
bird of the 
golden mean 
of summer 
weather; and 
if, when the 
sun is nearing 
its zenith, he no 
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from time immemorial he has made- 
his home, you will soon see the way 
of it. Long before the first chill wave 
of the dawn began to quench the star- 
shine, his eager 
cry startled the 
darkness over- 
head. He sang 
the morning up, 
silver-grey, 
golden-grey, 
rose-grey, 
through to rip- 
pling, flamboy- 
ant crimson, 
and the final 
bravery of sun- 
glow kindling a 
thousand _ bea- 
con fires from 
hill to hill. To 
and fro in the 
strengthening 
light he. came 
and went. The 
day got up in 
its first young 
might, laughing 
over the dew- 
drops to see 
itself so fair. 
All through the 
ripe, rich morn- 
ing the swift’s 
glad monotony 
of music filled 
the air about 
the old church 
steeple, as he 
lanced to and 
fro between the 


longer weaves 

his mazy pat- YOUNG SWIFT JUST FLEDGED, TAKEN, CLINGING TO A WALL. populous sun- 
tern on the light and the 
glowing sky, it is no moth-like am-_ twittering brood within. But now 


bition to be nearer the ‘sun’s caresses 
that renders him invisible. 

If, on any hot summer’s morning, 
you watch the old church-tower, where 


the last dew-spangles are gone from 
the shadiest nook of the meadow. 
White hot the summer sun beats down 
on the flagging greenery and the 
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parched dusty plains. All the grey 
hills are jigging in the tremulous azure, 
and the swifts are coming home at 
last for their midday rest. 

One by one they circle downward to 
their eyries, alighting at full speed with 
a clear sharp impact on the crumbling 
stone. And none come forth again. 
In the cool dark of the belfry loft, 
where the wind is for ever sighing 
through the ancient jealousies, the 
swift and his lifelong mate doze away 
the torrid heat of noon with their 
tweeting youngsters round them. A 
dozen pairs or more have built in the 
dusty precincts of the church tower 
for years unnumbered, heedless of the 
swing of the great bronze bell that 
sets every timber groaning, or the 
chime that has been their cradle-song, 
and may some day prove their requiem. 
This is the real abiding-place of the 


sturdy deviling when the day has got 
into its loftiest, fiercest stride. But 
with the first mild breath of evening, 
when the reddening sun strikes up 
through the lattice, barring with gipsy- 
gold the cobwebs overhead, the whole 
colony will be up and out again, 
replenished of wing and voice for the 
sunset chase, and the witchery of the | 


coming starlight revel. 


But if the swift is transcendently a 
bird of the calm evening skies, he is 
none the less a striking figure in every 
phase of summei weather. In rain or 
shine, heydays or grey days, he seems 
as eager, and often as vociferous a 
huntsman as ever. The flight of the 
swift has long been a major factor in 
the predictions of the rustic meteoro- 
logist, but it is difficult to see how 
his repute as a worldly-wise man has 
arisen. For, to the latter-day observer 
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of his habits, the swift would appear 
to do nothing invariably. In the 
chilly, silent, windless days, when not 
a leaf in the hilltop woodland stirs, 
nor a blade of meadow grass quivers, 
and the sombre sky droops overhead 
with the white porthole of the sun 
gleaming in it rayless and cold, he is 
sometimes a clamorous intrude’ 
the highest stillness, and sometimes 
a sullen furtive flitter mutely examin- 
ing the plains below. 

On boisterous sunny mornings his 
ways are even more capricious. Either 
he flings himself madly into the upper- 
most frolic of wind and sunshine, or 
he is nowhere to be seen, and the larks 
and the house-martins have the whole 
bright scurrying sweep of the heaven 
to their own devices. Even in the 
hottest, stillest ncons of summer, 
single swifts will keep persistently 
abroad, searching the torrid air at 
every altitude, reckless of heat and 
tribal precedent alike. 

But in one tremendous aspect of the 
reason the deviling would seem to 
follow an invariable impulse. 

When the great ragged storm-cloud 
comes stretching over the blue, the 
flying prison-house of a myriad _ sul- 
phurous fires and deep contending 
voices, and the wind swells in a moment 
from a faint, uncertain breath to a 
screaming hurricane, the tocsin of this 


fantastic clan peals out, and from far 
and near he gathers to the summons. 
The first slow rain-drops spatter on the 
dust-grimed leaves; the blue glitter- 
ing forerunner of the tempest zigzags 
through the sky, with the deep chal- 
lenge of the thunder hurtling after it. 
High up against the sooty miurk of the 
storm the swifts are congregating, 
hundreds now where none were evident 
before, wheeling in and out in a stately 
dance, their own wild melody joining 
bar for bar with the hoarser music of 
the hurricane. 

Now the clatter of the rain grows 
faster and more furious. With a rush 
and a roar the torrent comes dragging 
over the hill. The grey earth line 
swamps out and vanishes. The flood- 
gates of the sky give way, and every 
other sound is overcome with the 
deafening impact of the falling water. 
It is a lost world now, a chaos of de- 
scending ocean, with the cruel green 
armoury of the tempest leaping con- 
tinuously from dark to dark. And far 
above, in the thick, the forefront of 
it all, the swifts are whirling in and out 
a thousand strong; revelling in the 
strife of fire and water; caring no 
more for the deluge than they would 
for the lightest dewdrop shed from a 
summer rose. 

Of such heroic fashioning is the 
lordly devil-swallow. 
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when the lingering summer still 

lovingly reproached the days for 

closing in, andithe leaves for turn- 
ing totheir autumn gold. John Darrell 
was riding quietly home to dinner, easy 
and contented, thinking of nothing in 
particular, whistling in contemplative 
rhythm to the beat of the mare’s hoofs 
as she walked up the hill that over- 
looked the Westmoreland village, when 
he experienced one of the sensations 
of his life. 

He met a tiger. 

Of course it was absurd ;. absurd and 
impossible. There are countries where 
such an event is allowable ; where, in- 
deed, in the interests of adventure one 
might claim a right to expect it ; but in 
everyday England, on a steam-rolled 
country road, with a parish council 
and a fire escape within a mile ; follow- 
ing, also, closely on a poultry show, at 
which Darrell had been highly com- 
mended for his entry of Dorkings, it 
was jarring and unseemly. 

Yet there that tiger was, plain 
enough, in the middle of the road, some 
thirty or forty yards in front of him ; 
and he was so surprised that he did 
not at once realise the awkwardness of 
the situation. He pulled up short, so 
did the tiger ; and they stared at one 
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another for a few seconds. It was a 
full-grown beast, handsomely striped, 
and Darrell could distinctly see its 
whiskers. 

Presently it moved towards him 
two or three yards in a _ hesitating 
fashion, as if it wanted to pass that 
way, but did not altogether like to 
venture; and just as Darrell was 
wondering whether he should turn 
tail and gallop for his life, or get up 
the nearest tree and let the mare take 
her chance, the tiger made for the 
hedge at the right of the road, pushed 
through, and disappeared. 

To say Darrell was astonished puts 
it mildly. He felt a marked delicacy 
about advancing, and if he turned back 
he must make a detour of three miles 
to reach home. While he gazed irres- 
olute, it occurred to him as an un- 
comfortable possibility that the brute 
might be stalking him along the back 
of the hedge with a view to a meal ; 
moved by which consideration he 
trotted back, looking anxiously over 
his shoulder the while, till he reached 
a gate, from which he could command 
a clear view of the inside of the hedge 
up to the top of the hill. 

There was no sign of any living 
thing. The tiger had vanished as 
mysteriously as it had appeared. There 
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was no cover nearer than a little plan- 
tation some distance up the field to 
the right; so that, unless the beast 
had taken to the road again on the 
other side of the hill, the way home 
was clear. 

He rode forward. The mare made a 
little fuss as she passed the spot where 
the tiger had stood, but no more than 
she often did over a stone heap. At 
the cross-roads he met two working 
men, and, reining in alongside, he 
explained there was some dangerous 
animal ahead, near the plantation. 
They were strangers to him, and re- 
ceived his information with incredulity ; 
and when he went on to say that he 
fancied it was a tiger—for he had 
already begun to appreciate the strange- 
ness of his experience, and to feel a cer- 
tain shyness about expressing himself 
too confidently—they became _ face- 
tious ; and, with some witticism about 
a brindled calf, proceeded uncon- 
cernedly on their way, leaving Darrell, 
as he rode home, under the impression 
that they regarded him either as an 
unseasonable joker or a_ friendly 
lunatic. 

Looking at it from an outside aspect 
there was everything to be said for 
their conclusions. Darrell knew, how- 
ever, that there was no jest in the 
matter, which eliminated for him the 
frivolous element, and left only the 
less complimentary alternative, at 
which he could afford to laugh; and 
he did so. 

But his laughter grew weak, then 
died away in sickly apprehension, as 
there came to him a chilly, paralysing 
suggestion—could the point of view 
he was ridiculing be by any possibility 
the correct one? Was there some- 
thing wrong about himself ? Was the 
whole affair an emanation from his 
own brain, with no foundation in 
reality ? Was some silent, insidious 
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disease sapping his intelligence, and 
was this the first token of insanity ? 

He replied to himself with a hasty 
negative, and tried to shake off the 
fancy. Only a short time ago he had 
published a pamphlet on the “ Varia- 
tions in the Incubatory Period of the 
Coleoptera,’ which was favourably 
noticed in several scientific papers, and 
he had just completed a re-arrangement 
of the local loans which saved the rate- 
payers a farthing in the pound. Cer- 
tainly he was not insane ; no one could 
think it. But then—that tiger—that 
preposterous tiger; and the chilly 
feeling settled heavily on him again. 

Or perhaps he was going to be ill’? 
Well, anyhow, that would be better 
than a lunatic asylum. He had heard 
of men who, before grave illness, were 
subject to terrible hallucinations ; who 
saw tombs opened, and grinning spec- 
tres, and departed friends; just as he 
had heard of others who saw fireworks 
and green snakes. 

But he was in robust health—at 
least, he had been so half an hour be- 
He was not so sure about it now ; 
and the more he thought of it the more 
disquieted he became, recognising as 
serious symptons little details he had 
thought nothing of formerly; and, 
finally, before he reached home, he — 
had convinced himself that he was 
booked for either the madhouse or 
early dissolution, with perhaps a shade 
of odds in favour of the latter. Which- 
ever fate might await him he had 
made up his mind that for the present 
it was advisable to say little or nothing 
of what he had seen, or thought he had 
seen. 

At dinner Mrs. Darrell noticed her 
husband’s want of appetite. He made 
some trifling excuse and talked about 
other things; but the burden of his 
secret was intolerable, and he longed 
to share it. 
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When the servants had left them and they 
as he lit a cigarette, 
‘‘ A curious thing happened to me to-day, Molly ; 
I saw a tiger.”’ 
“Did you?” inquired his wife composedly, 
‘“‘In a menagerie ? ”’ 
“No,” replied Darrell, with studied indiffer- 
ence, as if he were relating the most ordinary 
“it was loose on the road, thirty 


were alone, he said, 
you would not think it possible. 
nibbling a marron glacé. 


occurrence ; 
yards off.” 


‘Nonsense, John!” incredulously. “ What an 


!? 


odd thing to fancy 
* * “T certainly thought I saw 
Darrell, with a_ sickening feeling 
that his wife was about to adopt the 
hallucination theory; “in fact, I did 
see it, and it was much too near for 
me to make a mistake.”’ 

‘“* But surely it is impossible, John,” 
with awakening interest. ‘“‘ Where was 
a es 

““On the other side of Scale Brow, 
close here ;. and it went off through 
the hedge, and I saw no more of it.” 

*“Oh, then I know!” with an air of 
easy solution; “it was a sheep.” 

“My dea: Molly,” he urged with a 
feeble smile, “‘ I do know a sheep when 
I see it. It was quite light. It was a 
tiger.” 

Mrs. Darrell was a pretty woman, 
practical, and with her proper share of 
the wisdom of the serpent. She paused, 
then looked up suddenly as if a fresh 
idea had struck her. ‘“ John,” she 
said, somewhat anxiously, “‘are you 
joking, or do you mean me to believe 
you?” 

“It is no joke,” returned her hus- 
band emphatically, and indeed he 
meant what he said. “I firmly be- 
lieve I saw the beast.” 

“It is very funny.” She reflected a 
moment, and puckered her eyebrows. 
‘* Did the mare take any notice of it ? ” 
she asked. 

** She shied a little—nothing much.”’ 

‘I expect after all it was a sheep,”’ 
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replied 
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“THEN IT MUST HAVE BEEN A SHEEP JOHN!’ CONCLUDED HIS 
WIFE, WITH A PRETENCE OF TRIUMPHANT CONVICTION ” 


said Mrs. Darrell persuasively. ‘ Don’t 
you remember when last I had her out 
we passed a flock of them, and she 
danced, and got quite excited ?” 

‘* But I tell you I saw it, Molly, and 
stopped, and looked at it.” 

Mrs. Darrell humoured him. “ Then 
if it was there,” she replied, with the 
protecting air a wife assumes when her 
husband is hopelessly wrong and she 
does not want to be too hard on her 
own property, “you ought to have 
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ridden away as quickly as you could. 
The tiger might have hurt you. Did 
you see its teeth?” 

“No, I did not ; it never opened its 
mouth, as far as I remember.”’ 

** Did it lash its tail ? ”’ she inquired 
again. 

Darrell thought not; he had no 
recollection of its doing so. 

“Then it must have been a sheep, 
John,” concluded his wife, with a 
pretence of triumphant conviction ; 
adding quickly in a tone of concern, as 
she marked the worried look on his 
face, “‘ you are tired, dear = 

‘* Oh, have it a sheep, my dear Mary, 
if you like, or a jellyfish or a dodo,” 
replied her husband with weary resig- 
nation, as he rose from the table. 
“I’m sure I don’t mind. I wish I had 
never mentioned it.” 

Molly knew that when her husband 
discarded the diminutive and addressed 
her as Mary he was certainly serious, 
possibly cross ; and she did not pursue 
the subject. She was puzzled and 
somewhat distressed. John was very 
strange to-night, not at all like himself ; 
and she resolutely thrust back again a 
dreadful idea that kept trying to ob- 
trude itself, and which she feared to 
formulate even in her own mind. 

Darrell noticed that his wife, instead 
of reminding him as usual to switch 
off the electric light as they left the 
dining-room, stayed back to do it 
herself, scrutinising him uneasily as 
he went out; then, passing her arm 
affectionately through his, she said, 
“Don’t bother any more about it, 
John ; play a game of picquet with me, 
and come to bed early.”’ 

But Darrell did not turn into the 
snug little boudoir, whose cheerful fire 
and open door seconded his wife’s 
invitation. He said, quite untruth- 
fully, that he must go and see Ripley 
for half an hour about some business 
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or other, and proceeded to slip on an 
overcoat. His wife begged him not to 
go out; she said he would catch cold 
in his dress clothes ; the evenings were 
very chilly ; it was sure to rain; Mr. 
Ripley would not want to be troubled 
by business at that hour; next day 
would do just as well; could not 
William take a note instead ?—and so 
forth. 

““In fact, my dear,” her husband 
interrupted, with a ghost of a laugh as 
he opened the hall door, “* you are afraid — 
I shall meet that—that infernal tiger 
again. Is not that it?” 

“Oh, no! I was not thinking of 
that——”’ she faltered. | 

No, she was not thinking of that ; 
but Darrell knew what she was thinking 
of. It had come to this, that his own 
wife believed he had fost his senses, and 
feared to trust him out of her sight lest 
he might come to harm. The night- 
mare dread that had fallen upon him 
had now cast its shadow upon her ; 
yet neither dared to breathe to the other 
the doubt that oppressed their souls. 

He kissed her, promised to be back 
soon, and went off in his misery—not 


. to Ripley’s at all, but straight to the 


doctor. Blake was a friend, and a 
level-headed man, and Darrell meant 
to lay his case unreservedly before 
him. 

He found the doctor digesting his 
dinner over the Times and a cigar. 
Blake welcomed his visitor, and told 
the maid who showed him in to light 
the billiard-room fire; but Darrell 
stopped him, assuring him that he 
must shortly hurry back home, and 
only wanted ten minutes’ private con- 
versation with him. 

The doctor looked keenly at him, 
closed the door, drew another chair up, 
and gave him his attention. ‘“‘ What is 
wrong ?”’ he inquired. ‘* Your wife is 
all right ; I saw her driving to-day.” 
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Darrell was thankful to say that it 
did not concern his wife. 

‘Well, it is not yourself? You 
were at the poultry show, and I hear 
you won a prize.” 

“Nevertheless, it is myself—in a 
way. To put it briefly, I want to ask 
you two questions. You may be sur- 
prised at them. In the first place, do 
you think I have contracted a fatal 
ailment ? In the second, have you 
any reason to suppose I am mad? ”’ 

Blake laughed. “As to the first,”’ 
he answered, “‘I will guarantee you 
sound, without examination; and as 
to the second, it is absurd enough to 
make me believe anything. Come 
now,” he added in a grave and kindly 
way, “you have something on your 
mind that makes you anxious, and if 
it concerns your own health I can 
assure you it is probably nothing at all. 
Tell me all about it.” 

Darrell told him all, even to his 
wife’s unspoken fears. 

When he had finished Dr. Blake said 
thoughtfully, “You have not made 
any particular change in your mode of 
living of late, have you ? ”’ 

Darrell said no, except that, as the 
doctor knew, he had taken to golf.. 

Blake did not seem to think that a 
serious matter; but, leaning forward, 
and lowering his voice confidentially, 
““In the case of a stranger,” he said, 
“* T should at once suspect that he was 
in the habit of taking a little too much ; 
though, of course,” reassuringly, “ I 
do not say that that has necessarily 
any reference to your trouble. I sup- 
pose, now,” apologetically, and glanc- 
ing at Darrell with the half-hidden 
dawn of a doubt in his eyes, “* you do 
keep pretty moderate ? For instance, 
what do you drink at lunch? Claret, 
as a rule. Well, 
Usually claret again. Yes, 
night a whisky and soda ? 


and at 
Just so. 


and at. dinner ?- 
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Now tell me, do you often have a second 
whisky ? ” 

‘“T do not think I do; perhaps I 
may sometimes; generally not.” 

‘“* You never run, say, to a third ? ” 
Darrell assured him that such indul- 
gence would be most exceptional. He 
was conscious of a little rising irrita- 
tion, and was beginning to feel more 
uncomfortable still. What did this 
catechism mean? Why was Blake 
harping on drink? He surely could 
not think—— Oh, no, that was im- 
possible. | 

“And between meals ?” the doctor 
resumed, with cheerful guile, ‘‘ you 
sometimes take a pick-me-up, a little 
reviver of some description ? ”’ 

“Never,” answered his’ victim 
stoutly; “or rather,” weakening, 
“very seldom ;” for he remembered 
having a hock and seltzer after tennis 
a few days before. ‘‘ But what,” he 
asked, with another vague, clammy 
fear gripping him, “has all this to do 
with the tiger—I mean—that is to say 
—with me?” 

“Only,” answered the doctor, with 
an air of genial explanation, ‘“ that 
these little habits have generally small 
beginnings, and increase by imper- 
ceptible degrees, kept studiously secret 
by the patient, until the mischief is 
done ; and then fancies of the sort you 
describe o 

Ah! The wretched Darrell thought 
it was coming to that; fireworks and 
green snakes this time! In addition to 
his physical catastrophes his respect- 
ability was to be engulfed. Nothing 
was to be left him but a drunkard’s 
grave. This was past endurance. 

“Look here, Blake,’ he protested 
warmly, rising from his seat, “I was 
prepared to be labelled either a lunatic 
or a funereal, and take it smiling ; but 
I must draw the line at habitual in- 
temperance. Can’t you do better for 
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me than that ? Make it hydrophobia 
or paralysis if you like, or even leprosy 
or rickets; any of these I can endure 
and even enjoy ; but underhanded, low- 
down dram-drinking I will not give in 
to. I absolutely refuse. Now that is 
quite definite. Give me _ something 
else.” 

‘“Of course, my dear fellow,” the 
doctor replied hastily, with a gesture 
of disclaim, ‘‘as I said, all that does 
not apply to you ; one has to ask these 
formal questions. Now sit down again 
quietly, and [ will tell you exactly 
what it is that is amiss with you. It 
is Coleoptera. There are no tigers 
here, you know that. But you have 
been working at your book, and over- 

taxed yourself, and this is the result. 


Your intellectual energy is bankrupt. 
You must take in fresh stock. Never 
mind the incubatory periods of the 
Coleoptera ; give them an entire rest. 
Get away to Scotland at once or else you 
will have brain fever. Tell your wife 
I said so. It is pleasant enough in the 
Highlands at this time of the year ; and 
don’t come back for a month.” 

Darrell was no doubt relieved at this 
opinion and ultimatum, though he did 
not at all want to go away from home. 
Still, it might have been much worse. 
The doctor saw him to the door, and, 
remarking on the beauty of the night, 
put his hat on, said he felt inclined 
for a_ stroll, and walked along with 
him. 

Darrell, half amused and half resent- 
ful, understood perfectly the 1eason 
of this. It rose from no desire on the 
doctor’s part to enjoy the crisp air; 
it was to prevent his patient seeing 
more tigers. Blake handed him over 
safely to his wife, and went away con- 
scious that he had done a friendly duty. 

Next day Mr. and Mrs. Darrell left 
for Strathpeffer, where they put up at 
the Hydropathic, and he took the ~ 
waters. They were very unpleasant, 
but were supposed to clear cff 
tigers. Carefully attended by his an- 
xlous and affectionate wife, he visited 
one or two other establishments of the 
sort, and after six weeks’ absence 
returned home clear of hallucinations. 

His sad story had leaked out, and 
friends inquired anxiously after him 
from time to time. They were delicate 
and considerate, and nothing of the 
nature of a menagerie or its inmates was 
mentioned in his presence; and fora 
long time afterwards Mrs. Darrell, with 
thoughtful care, hid away or banished - 
from the house all books on Eastern 
sport or adventure ; for Dr. Blake had 
advised that everything should be 
avoided which might be likely to recall 
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to her husband’s mind the subject of 
his isolated delusion. 

A_ couple of years passed away. 
Darrell had a share in a grouse moor in 
Yorkshire; and, as the distance was 
too great to allow them to get there 
and back conveniently in the day, he 
and his friends stayed, when shooting, 
at an old-fashioned hotel in the nearest 
market town. 

The ‘“‘ Hand and Glove” was cosy 
and comfortable ; the landlord kept a 
good cook and good wine; and they 
had very merry dinners there after the 
day’s work was done. 

Power, one of the partners, was a 
mine of irresistible Irish songs ; John- 
son was a pianist ; Crawley played the 
banjo; and in the evening they used 
to get all the talent in turn that the inn 
could afford. The boots would touch 
his forelock, pass his respects over a 
glass of port, take his stand just inside 
the doorway of the private dining-room, 
and sing a despairing love song, while 
Johnson played an impromptu ac- 
companiment on the piano, and the 
maidservants tittered in the passage 
outside. When boots had received 
his due applause, the ostler would take 
the same deferential position, and 
favour them with a negro melody with 
a chorus in which all joined. 

But the best of all was the brewer 
—for they brewed their own ale at 
this ideal hostelry. He was a portly 
personage with a beaming smile and a 
high tenor voice, and sang with inimit- 
able comicality. His rendering of 
“Annie Laurie” or ‘‘ Bonnie Mary of 
Argyll” was pathetic to exhaustion. 

One night the brewer had been in 
first-rate form, and his energies had 
been taxed somewhat heavily. He had 
gone through most of his repertoire, 
and was fain to ask for a rest; ‘“* but, 
gentlemen,” he added, “‘ while I finds 
my voice again, there’s the breaker in 
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the tap just now, if so be as you would 
like ’im to come up.” 


‘“Who is the breaker?” asked 
Power. ‘*‘ What does he do?” 
‘“The ’orse-breaker, sir; ’orse- 


breaking is his profession ; he took over 
poor Will Simpson’s business when he 
got crippled last year. They call him 
a very good breaker, sir. I don’t say 
as he ’as a singing voice, leastways I 
never ’eard him sing; but he tells the 
best stories of any as comes here, and 
I dessay he would be glad to oblige.” 

They told the brewer to convey their 
compliments to his friend, and ask him 
if he would give them the pleasure of 
his company for a while; and presently 
the breaker made his appearance and his 
best bow. He was a powerfully built 


‘HIS RENDERING OF ANNIE LAURIE’ WAS PATHETIC 
TO EXHAUSTION,” 
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man of middle age, dressed in velveteen 
jacket and corduroy breeches, with a 
weather-beaten face and a jaw like a 
bull-dog’s. 

‘* Well, gentlemen,” he began, after 
he had been accommodated with a chair 
and a glass, “I can tell you of a little 
flutter, not so far from here either, as 
nobody knows of nor ever did know of, 
except me and my mate ; and he never 
let it out, as far as I know. It cannot 
hurt anyone talking now, for it is a 
good while past; but if some people 
had known what there was walking 
about among them, as you may say, 
on one particular unpleasant evening 
that I had, they might have been a bit 
uncomfortable. 

“It was this way, you see. I’ve 
been at a good many jobs, but about 
the liveliest I ever had was with Pilling 
and Joyce’s Performing Show. I was 
with them for nearly four years before 
I took to breaking in these parts. 

‘“We had the show in two halves, 
never far apart; so that while Pilling 
was working the villages and smaller 
towns on the one side, Joyce would be 
fairly level with him on the other ; and 
when we came near a large town we 
had it all arranged beforehand to join 
the two and make a big spread. We 
had every sort of performing animal 
in the show—elephants, horses, lions, 
tigers, boa constrictors, and so on, 
right down to rats. Every beast in 
that show had to do something for his 
living, and those that would not work 
we had no room for. 

“I was with Piling, and as I liked 
the life and was not too particular what 
I turned my hand to, he got to rely 
on me in a way, and gave me any job 
that was a bit awkward or wanted a 
bit of thinking out. 

“* We were about Penrith, doing good 
trade, because Billy, our performing 
tiger, had mauled the tamer, Monkey 


Jim, one night, and the people crowded 
in from all round on the chance of his 
turning nasty again. Anyway, we 
could not rake the money in fast 
enough. Billy was never a nice one 
to handle, and of late he had taken a 
particular spite to Jim, and after the 
accident he was worse totackle than 
before. Not that Jim minded; he 
wore a bandage, and made Billy go 
through his tricks as usual; but the 
boss did not like it, for Jim was a bad 
one to replace. 

‘* Now we had a tiger over in Joyce’s 
half—a spare tiger, so to speak—called 
Bruce, and the very mildest animal 
you ever saw. He never learned many 
tricks, and was nothing of a show, but 
a child could manage him. Hewasas 
good and quiet as if he hadn’t a tooth 
or a claw about him. And my boss 
got an idea in his head, and sent for 
me. 

‘“Says he, ‘There’s going to be 
trouble over Billy and Jim, and I’ve 
the offer of a swap for Billy at Liver- 
pool. But we cannot do without him 
here, and they are all waiting to see him 
at Carlisle. So I want you to train 
over to Joyce—he is at Lancaster now 
—and get Bruce, and bring him back 
with you as sharp as you can. You . 
can fetch him by road in three days, 
and if you get him along without letting 
anyone know what you have inside, 
there’ll be a five-pound note waiting 
for you at this end, and a quid for the 
man you take with you. We will ad- 
vertise the performance as usual. I 
will shut the men’s mouths, and there’s 
not a soul outside ourselves will know 
that Bruce is taking Billy’s part. It - 
will be a deal healthier for Jim, and 
cheaper for me. Only you must be 
very particular not to let on, for it’s 
Billy they'll be paying to see, not old 
Bruce ;’ and the boss chuckled. 

‘So it was settled, and that very day 
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*** BREAKER!’ HE VELLED! ‘SHAKE HANDS! YOU'RE MY GUARDIAN ANGEL!” 


Mike and me, we went off. Mike was a 
rough sort, but useful; and when we 
turned out of the train at Lancaster, 
we went right up to Joyce’s pitch, and 
told him how things were. 

‘* He thought we had better take the 
white wolf’s van, which was smaller 
and light to draw ; and the white wolf 
had died and so did not want it any 
‘longer. They had got the pelican in 
it that caught crusts of bread, and frogs 
or anything you chucked to it, in its 
beak ; but we shiftéd him, and got 
old Bruce snugly in that night, with a 
couple of days’ food, and a few ropes 
and tools hitched handy underneath. 


** Joyce said we must look out that 
nobody got inquiring too closely, and 
that we had better keep as clear of 
people as we could whenever we 
stopped. 

‘‘ After the performance was over 
and all was quiet, we put a couple of 
horses to and started, with Pilling and 
Joyce painted life-size on one side, 
with one foot each on a globe of the 
earth, and ‘ Tamers of the Universe’ 
over their heads ; and a picture of the 
white wolf worrying a red-haired baby 
on the other. 
~ “We went on all that night, and 
loosed out when it was fair daylight oa 
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a bit of a common, to give the horses 
a rest; and by eight o’clock, after a 
bit of sleep for ourselves, we were on 
the road again. When anyone asked 
us what we had with us we told them 
it was a new white wolf for Pilling, and 
when they wanted to see it we said it 
wouldn’t be on view till Carlisle. By 
the afternoon of that day we were well 
on into Westmoreland, and wanted a 
rest badly, though we did not get much, 
as it turned out. 

““It would be about five o’clock 
when we got to a place that looked 
likely for pitching, and we turned off 
the road into a grassy lane, nicely 
hidden by fir trees, and loosed the 
horses out to graze. Mike fed Bruce, 
who seemed strange in his narrow 
quarters ; and then we had a bite of 
something and a pipe, and I fell asleep. 
_I don’t know how long I had slept 
when the horses woke me, and the first 
thing I saw was the shutter down and 
the door of the wolf cage open. 

‘““ That brought me on my legs sharp, 
I can tell you; and I shook up Mike, 
and together we went for the van. 
Empty ! 

“We were out on the road in a 
crack with a rope and a bar apiece, 
following his prints——” 

“‘ Breaker!” interrupted Darrell, in 
a curious, gasping voice. “‘ Did you 
meet anyone? Did you?” 

‘* Why, yes, sir, there was a gent on 


a chestnut just as we started . 
Darrell’s chair flew backwards into 
the fireplace as he dashed across the 
room, banging into the table on his 
way, and smashing the glass.~ 
yelled, 


** Breaker!” he ** shake 


™ 


hands! You’re my best friend! 
You’re my guardian angel! Take 
this fiver! I was the man!” And 
he grasped the astonished breaker’s 
hand and shook it with frenzied 
energy. | 

“* That was my old chestnut mare, and 
she shied at the tiger ; and you said it 
was a calf, breaker! And my wife 
said it was a sheep, breaker! And the 
doctor said I drank, breaker! And I 
thought I was mad, breaker! And 
they took me off to Scotland, breaker ! 
and I drank the waters to cure myself ! 
Oh! those waters!’’ And he stopped 
for breath. 

‘““Shake hands again, breaker! 
You’ve removed a two years’ stigma 
from my sanity! Waiter, telegram 
form! [ll wire to my wife! Tl wire 
to the doctor! Oh, I will wire nicely 
to Coleoptera Blake and his brain 
fever and third whiskies! Office shut ? 
Never mind. I’m going home by the 
first train to-morrow, and [ll get him 
then. Another glass for the breaker ! 
More glasses for everybody !” 

There was jubilation that night at 
the “ Hand and Glove.” Both sides of 
the story had to be told and re-told, 
and details to be fitted and dove- 
tailed together. The doctor’s ears 
must have tingled, for his victim 
emptied the vials of indignant raillery 
upon him, derisively parading his 
theories and prescriptions, to the vast 
amusement of the company. 

The breaker’s fortunes are rapidly 
rising. Darrell has published another 
pamphlet on the “Coleoptera.” He 
enjoys discussing tigers; the doctor 
avoids the topic. 
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QUOTH LITTLE PETERKIN 


By ROBERT BARR 


‘* Never prophesy unless you know.” —ARTEMUS WARD. 
“IT am not given to prophecy. It ts an unprofitable occupation.”’—RtT. HON. 


ARTHUR BALFOUR. 


It ts at best but a guess, and the world attaches wisdom to him who guesses 


right.” —LORD NELSON. 


“I have been so often mistaken that I no longer blush for it.’”>—NAPOLEON. 
““Come Dowager Britannia, Matron Columbia, and Miss Canada, cross my 
palm with a silver sixpence (the price of THE IDLER), and I will tell your 


fortunes.” —THE PUBLISHER. 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE refrain of James Whitcomb 

| Riley’s charming poem, “‘ Little 
Orphant Annie,” is :—‘‘ And 

the goblins will git you if you 

don’t watch out.”” The object of this 
concluding article, which completes 
the series begun by that entitled 
“Frenzied Finance,” is to discover, if 
possible, the kind of goblin that lies 
in wait for the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain. Goblins are nearly 
- all home-made, like the bread so ex- 
tensively advertised, and they may be 
good goblins or bad goblins. If one 
has some knowledge of a nation, and 
a pretty extensive acquaintance with 
its people, he may make a guess, as 
Nelson said, at the sort of goblin which 
awaits that people if they don’t watch 
out, as Riley says. Heretofore in 
these articles I have been talking about 
things I know. If, now, venturing 
into the region of prophecy, I pretended 
to be infallible, the publication of 
these opinions might create an instant 
panic in the countries they refer to, 
and this result I am very anxious to 
avoid. Therefore, to allay universal 


apprehension, I will state, like Napo- 
leon, that I have been so frequently 
wrong I do not hesitate to confess the 
same. 

For a number of years I was prophet 
in ordinary to an American newspaper 
of great influence, high standing, and 
large circulation. To this journal I 
contributed the most capable and 
stirring articles you ever read in favour 
of Free Trade. I denounced Protec- 
tion in language that would have 
stirred your blood. I proved conclu- 
sively to the United States, and my 
own satisfaction, that if she didn’t 
watch out and adopt Free Trade, 
various goblins would catch her. The 
United States paid not the slightest 
attention to my advice. To-day I 
look back upon the ruins of these 
beautiful leading articles, and find 
every prediction falsified by fact. You 
would imagine that if I were at all a 
reasonable man this disconcerting out- 
come of my political efforts would have 
transformed me from a Free Trader 
to a Protectionist. It has not done so : 
it has convinced me that neither Free 
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Trade nor Protection matters in the 
least ; that everything depends on the 
nature and the energy of the people; 
that a capable nation will prosper 
under either Free Trade or Protection. 

Nevertheless, I was not entirely 
wrong in my predictions, but I made a 
tactical error in specifying the particu- 
lar kind of goblin that the United 
States would produce if she persisted 
in Protection. I should have con- 
tented myself by insisting that she 
was bound to raise goblins, and goblins 
likely to frighten and disconcert her, 
in which case I would to-day be in a 
position to say, “I told you so.” 
That is the trouble with a serious 
necromancer like myself. The science 
of the black art is so uncertain that 
when you begin to poke up a heap of 
rubbish with your wand you never 
know exactly what particular brand 
of devil you may evolve from the 
mass. My advice to young prophets 
beginning the trade is: “Do not be 
too definite.” Remember the phrase 
in “Quentin Durward” which Louis 
XI. flung at the Astrologer :—“ Thou 
weit weak enough to make a specific 
prediction which has proved directly 
false.” 

The particular bogey with which I 
tried to frighten the United States was 
the inevitable supremacy of Free Trade 
England over Protectionist America. 
This has proved an entire illusion, 
but the actual goblins that have been 
raised are the Rockefellers, the Morgans, 
the Rogers, the Armours, who are not 
money-making machines, as they are 
sometimes called, but money-grabbers, 
raking in to themselves the wealth 
others have produced : a set of goblins 
so rapacious, so heartless, so soulless, 
so brutal in their cruelty, so insatiable 
in their greed, that the world hereto- 
fore has never produced their like, nor 
has it ever even imagined such cor- 


morants. The foes of America are of 
her own household. She has nothing 
to fear from without, and everything 
to apprehend from within. 

In this case, so far as America is 
concerned, we have got our goblins, 
and so need not shipwreck ourselves 
in attempting to describe future demons 
that may arrive. All we have to do 
is to consider what means the people of 
the United States will adopt to rid > 
themselves of these vampires they 
have conjured up. 

We often hear the phrase, “A 
typical Englishman,” or “A typical 
American,” yet I sometimes wonder 
if either of them exists. Caricaturists 
on both sides of the Atlantic represent 
Uncle Sam as a tall, lanky individual 
with a keen face, adorned by goat 
whiskers, dressed in an ill-fitting cut- 
away coat with very long tails, a waist- 
coat spangled with stars, and striped 
trousers a trifle short, held taut by a 
strap that passes under his boot in the 
interstice between the sole and heel, 
buckled to the trouser leg on the other 
side. I have travelled the States, 
north, south, east, and west, and never 
in my life did I see any human being 
that even remotely resembled this pet 
of the caricaturists. In tallness, thin- 
ness, and heroic uncomeliness of fea- 
ture, Abraham Lincoln, perhaps, more 
nearly approached a likeness to this 
mythical being than the majority of 
his countrymen, but he never dressed 
like it. It is said that when Lincoln 
was travelling once in Texas, he met 
a ferociously ill-favoured individual 
who instantly pulled a gun on him. 

“Why do you do that?” inquired 
Lincoln. 

‘* Well,” said the stranger, “‘ I swore 
if I ever met an uglier man than I am, 
I’d shoot him.” 

Lincoln regarded the other for a 
moment, then said with a sigh :— 
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“If I am really uglier than you are, wear, notwithstanding my long resi- 
in heaven’s name, shoot.”’ dence in Great Britain. If exhibited 
The strap under the boot I have in, America, spats would be ‘apt to 


TWIN FALLS, NEAR FIELD, B.C. 


seen nowhere but in England, where bring ridicule upon the wearer. The 
it fastens that curious contrivance following authenticated anecdote of a 
called a spat, which is a thing I have later President will give some indication 
never yet been able to bring myself to of how little this addition to footgear is 
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known in the higher circles of a country 
whose typical citizen is always pic- 
tured with something very similar :— 


The late President Harrison sent: 


over to London as Consul-General his 
friend and fellow-townsman, John C. 
New. Mr. New was an_ extremely 
genial and efficient official, who adopted 
some of the customs of the country to 
which he was accredited, and among 
other things acquired a pair of spats. 
Returning on a visit to Washington, 
he called upon the President while a 
reception was going on at the White 
House. President Harrison received 
him cordially, but presently an ex- 
pression of dismay came over his face 
as his eye wandered down to the white 
spats. Beckoning Mr. New over to a 
corner where no one could overhear, he 
whispered anxiously in the other’s 
ear :— 


“John, your drawers are coming 
down!” . 

I have often been taken in Europe 
for a typical American,:and am in- 
variably looked on in the United States 
as the most objectionable and aggres- 
sive type of Englishman, yet I belong 
to neither country, being primarily a 
Scotchman, and secondarily a Canadian. 
Some years ago if I had been asked 
to point out a typical ‘American, I 
would have instanced Rudyard Kip- 
ling, but I haven’t seen him for a long 
time, and he may now have become 
Anglicised. To-day I should give the 
typical American as Horace Hart, 
M.A., Controller of the University 
Press in Oxford. Years and years ago, 
when the energetic Mr. Hart took up 
his position in the ancient town of 
Oxford, he found himself hampered by 
red tape, by a devoted respect for 
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precedent, and various other old-world 
obstacles. One day he gave an order 
which an aged subordinate, who should 
have been pensioned years before, de- 
murred at carrying out, saying it was 
impossible. 

‘* Why is it impossible ? ”’ asked Mr. 
Hart, with some impatience. 

‘* Because,” was the reply, “it has 
never been done here before.” 

‘* Then,” replied the Controller, “ get 
down on your knees, and thank God 
you're going to see something done that 
has never been done before.”’ 

That remark was entirely in the 
American spirit, and I may, in a man- 
ner, make use of the sentiment, by 
applying it to all people who are so 
fortunate as to live on earth to-day. 
They may thank Providence that they 
are going to see things happen in the 
United States, Canada, and England, 


that have never happened before. 
From now on comes the most interest- 
ing period of the world’s history. We 
are on the threshold of enormous 
changes whose development it will be 
most instructive to watch. 

To predict what the American people 
are going to do with their trusts and 
their millionaires, one must under- 
stand the spirit which animates them. 
First, there is almost a universal lack 
of respect for law; second, there is 
a contempt for all precedent; third, 
there is an unbounded admiration for 
the man who can do things, and this 
latter truly American sentiment has 
probably been best enunciated by an 
Englishman, when the Rev. Dr. Benja- 
min Jowett said :— 

‘* Never explain, never retract, never 
apologise. Get the thing done, and 
let them howl.” 
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Some months ago Mr. S..S. McClure 
contributed an article to his own 
magazine—an article very largely com- 
mented upon by the Press of Britain— 
which proved by undeniable statistics 
that disregard of law was almost 
universal in the United States. Mr. 
McClure regarded this condition of 
things as an evil, and supposed it to be 
a menace to the future of his country. 
He therefore proposed a_ remedy, 
which was increase of patriotism. 
Now, he might as well have proposed 
a dose of Carter’s Little Liver Pills to 
cure a broken leg. America is already 
oppressed by a sense of patriotism, 
and her citizens are the most patriotic 
people in the world. .They fly the 
Stars and Stripes over all their school- 
houses ; they flaunt this banner where- 
ever they go, until—I think it was the 
late George Augustus Sala who made 
the remark—until the foreigner wishes 
they were in the one, enduring the 
other. The reason for the American’s 
disrespect for his own law is quite 
simple and logical. Why should an 
American respect the law any more 
than he should respect a wheelbarrow ? 
He makes a wheelbarrow for a certain 
use. If it does not fulfil the object for 
which it was made, he casts it aside, 
“scraps ”’ it, to use his own expression. 
He is an intensely practical man. All 
that he asks of a law or a wheelbarrow 
is, “‘ Will it work to my advantage ? ” 
He makes both law and wheelbarrow. 
If when made they do not answer his 
purpose, he evades the one, and 
“scraps” the other. 

Crossing the ocean once I became 
acquainted with a publisher in New 
York who issues religious books, and 
who is himself a pillar of the Church. 
He told me quite calmly, in discussing 
the municipal politics of his town, 
that he preferred Tammany to a 
Reform Government, because with 


Tammany a man could buy what he 
wanted, while Reformers were eter- 
nally fussing round and obstructing 
business. 

Laws are like water, and should only 
be respected when the source is pure. 
Pure water is the most beneficial thing 
you can take, but contaminated water 
is the deadliest drink in existence. The 
American knows that his law-makers, 
municipal, State, and national, are 
many of them purchasable, while a 
great number of them have been elected 
through votes won by bribery. Why, 
then, should he respect the product of 
so foul a process ? 

The magazines and newspapers of 
America have shown during the past 
few years that elections are almost 
invariably bought ; that even a Presi- 
dential election was won by the money 
of the millionaires of New York, other- 
wise Bryan would have reached the 
White House. They show that whole 
Legislatures have been bought and 
sold like cattle in the market; they 
show that business is thoroughly cor- 
rupt; that railways, by means of 
favouring one man at the expense of 
his competitors, have established mono- 
polies that seem at present invulner- 
able ; they prove, in short, that Demo- 
cracy has been a complete failure so far 
as carrying out the intentions of the 
Declaration of Independence is con- 
cerned, which is that all men are born 
free and equal, and are entitled to equal 
rights before the law. This being the 
situation, what are the people of the 
United States going to do about it? 
It should here be said that although 
business and politics are corrupt, 
although five States may be bought.gn 
the eve of the Presidential election, yet, - 
strange as it may appear, the great bulk 
of what politicians are fond of calling 
the ‘‘plain people” of the United 
States, are the most honest, the most 
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intelligent, the most industrious in the 
world. Those people, largely through 
the wonderful articles of Thomas W. 
Lawson, from which I have quoted 
more than once, are going through a 
terrible awakening. What is going to 
happen when they are thoroughly 
awake ? 

In a negro revival meeting which I 
once attended in the Southern States, 
they sang a hymn to a catchy, lilting 
tune, and the following was the first 
verse as nearly as I can remember it. 
It gave a metrical rendition of a well- 
known Bible incident :— 

‘“Oh, once dere was a foolish man, 

What built his house upon de san’; 

But a great big storm came up one 


ay, 

And swept his darn old house away.” 

The millionaires of America have 
built their fortunes on the very in- 
secure sand of Universal Suffrage. 
This universal vote belongs to a people 
proven to have no regard for precedent, 
and scant respect for law. They are 
a people also particularly susceptible 
to new ideas. They enjoy the blessings 
of a hundred and fifty-one different 
religions. They are a people easily 
carried off their feet by eloquence, and 
to a man they are hero-worshippers, 
although their hero-worship usually 
lasts but a short time. In President 
Roosevelt’s case, it has lasted long 
enough to elect him, in spite of the 
dull anger of the money crowd. He 
received his overwhelming majority 
because the people see in him the kind 
of man they would like to be them- 
selves. They believe him to be bluff, 
honest, unbribable, and straight, which 
indeed he is, yet it is not Theodore 
Roosevelt who will be the Moses of 
the new movement. In fact, he will 
probably be the most strenuous oppo- 
nent of it, but will be overwhelmed by 
the landslide of the popular vote. 


The new Moses will need to be as 
eloquent as Bryan and as honest as 
Roosevelt. He will probably begin 
his attack, not upon the millionaires, 
but upon the railways, for railways are 
hated throughout all the West, and, 
indeed, there is no love for them in 
the East either. His arguments must 
prove unanswerable, for the. railways 
have been vilely guilty. The future 
Moses will talk to the voters in this 
strain, only his words will be much 
more eloquent than mine, and his 
barbed sentences will sting, and be 
remembered, at least till after election. 

“The railways were created to be 
the servants of the people. They were 
intended to be a public trust for the 
good of the whole community. They 
were subsidised by public money ; 
they were enriched by gifts of millions 
of acres of national land. Instead of 
remaining your servants, they have 
become the most tyrannical of mas- 
ters. They have swindled their own 
shareholders ; they have robbed their 
customers; they have bribed legis- 
lators ; they have corrupted the ballot ; 
worst of all, by unjust discrimination 
between man and man, they have built 
up those huge monopolies which op- 
press you more than ever George III. 
and England oppressed your fore- 
fathers. The Beef Trust alone, built 
up on railway rebates, has spread bank- 
ruptcy through the West, and hunger 
through the East, paying the farmer 
too httle, and charging the consumer 
too much. I propose that the power 
you placed in the hands of these unjust 
stewards you shall now withdraw, and 
I propose that in future railways shall 
be run by the Government for the 
benefit of the whole country.” 

When this man is elected President 
there will ensue the greatest financial 
panic the world has ever beheld, and 
there will be hard times in England 
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fora while. In the States nearly every 
factory wheel will stop. All building 
will be suspended. Every millionaire 
will grab what gold he can, and make 
for Europe or Canada. Even during 
Bryan’s campaign the Banks of Canada 
were compelled to refuse American 
money, so many millions poured into 
the Dominion for safety. The Stan- 
dard Oil gang will hire a German trans- 
port, as the Russians have done, to 
bring over their gold and themselves. 
Carnegie will stand shivering on his 
Scottish hill-top, gazing in despair 
towards the West, and thanking Provi- 
dence he has the kilts on, and has still 
a bawbee or two left out of the Library 
Fund. Is it Morgan who owns the 
splendid ocean-going yacht appro- 
priately named the Corsair? He'll 
sail for the East, but it will be a serious 
time for those who remain. Starvation 


will come like a pest to the land, and 
riot will roar in every city. Many will 
be killed ; thousands more will die of 
hunger in their homes, and it is quite 
on the cards that the President will be 
assassinated. 

But by-and-by one overlooked fact 
will loom up in the public mind. It 
will be found that Rockefeller did not 
take the oil wells with him ; no railway 
magnate burnt down a station or pulled 
up a mile of track. The grain elevators 
are all there, and no property owner 
has taken away his wheat land. Morgan 
has not decamped with the iron mines ; 
copper, silver, and gold are still in the 
ground. The millionaires have gone ; 
a great deal of gold has gone; but 
“they’ve left a lot of little things 
behind them.” 

The Americans who remain will 
‘“turn a keen, untroubled face home 
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to the instant need of things.” The 
words “spoilation”’ and “ confisca- 
tion’ will possess no terrors for a 


people who care nothing for law and 
know nothing of precedent. One by 
one, mines, factories, businesses, will 
be taken over by the new govern- 


THE FUTURE 


I am old enough to:remember the 
thrill of fear that ran through Canada 
when the United States abolished the 
Reciprocity Treaty. This was in 1866. 
The treaty had lasted eleven years and 
two months. Goods had passed freely 
between Canada and the United States, 
and the provinces had come to look 
across their southern border toward 
their great neighbour as the friend in 


ment, and run for the benefit of the 
population, and the "nations at large 
will look on with varying emotions of 
distrust, dismay, and apprehension 
at the growth of the first great 
socialistic State the world has ever 
seen. : 


OF CANADA. 


need between whom and themselves 
profitable traffic would’ grow, and 
indeed was growing, when suddenly 
the United States annulled. the treaty. 
Canada felt like a small boat in mid-. 
ocean that had been attached by a 
line to a stately sailing ship. Without 
warning this line was cut. To Canada 
the abrogation of the treaty seemed 
an almost irremediable disaster. It 
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was, in fact, one of the best things 
that ever happened, and on the part 
of the United States was perhaps the 
most gigantic mistake a big nation 
ever made. 

A little more than a year after the 
commercial cord was_ severed, the 
separate provinces united and formed 
themselves into a dominion, resolving 
to string themselves together with a 
railway from ocean to ocean. Four 
years after first Dominion Day, the 
surveys for the Canadian Pacific began, 
and a stalwart youth from Yorkshire, 
with his theodolite over his shoulder, 
struck out for the West to help strike 
out the line of what was to become the 
greatest railway in the world. Yester- 
day I invited this youth to lunch with 
me at my club, as I wished to talk over 
this article with him. His name is 
Mr. Archer Baker, head of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in London, and he 
dreams he dwells in marble halls, as 
indeed he does in that splendid build- 
ing newly erected by the Canadian 
Pacific at Charing Cross. By a curious 
coincidence our friend, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, has put up almost on the 
opposite side of the street a home for 
his lately-formed steamship trust, but 
‘Morgan isn’t paying dividends, and 
Archer Baker is. The Canadian Pacific 
has its own steamship line running 
from Liverpool to Quebec and 
Montreal ; its own line of rails crossing 
the continent from Quebec and 
Montreal to Vancouver ; and its own 
steamship line running from Vancouver 
to China and Japan—a consummation 
which the Yorkshire lad would have 
been considered insane if he had pre- 
dicted as he cut his way through the 
woods in the year 1871. He told me 
that his chief wonder, as he marked 
out the line, was where the new road 
was going to get money enough to buy 
grease for its wheels, for they were 


progressing through a great lone land, 
with never an inhabitant in sight, and 
yet it was wonderful how quickly 
traffic began. First, hunters and their 
equipment; then land-lookers and 
pioneers of all sorts, until now the road, 
although just on the threshold of its 
career, has become a paying property 
of unquestioned stability. 

The Briton who reads the history of 
Canada will find little in it to make 
him proud of his country. He will 
learn that up to the year 1837 Britain 
bestowed upon Canada the vilest 
Government in the world, which re- 
sulted in armed rebellion, promptly 
put down in bloodshed by the Red- 
coats. He will learn that if Canada is 
still a portion of the British Empire, 
it is not through any tact or kindness 
on the part of England, but simply 
because another country was producing 
a stupider set of politicians than those 
of Great Britain. This second country 
was the United States. 

In spite of the fact that fifty thou- 
sand Canadians fought for the United 
States through the War of the Re- 
bellion, as soon as that rebellion was 
closed, the new Republican Govern- 
ment set out to make things uncom- 
fortable for Canada. Two weeks or 
thereabouts after it abrogated the 
Reciprocity Treaty, it allowed its ex- 
soldiers, under the guise of Fenians, 
to invade Canada. These veterans 
were promptly thrashed out of their 
boots by the Canadians themselves, 
while the slow-moving columns of the 
regular British Army were twenty miles 
away. From then on almost until the 
present day, the politicians of the 
United States have been passing irri- 
tating laws with slight intervals of 
decency between elections, when the 
Irish vote did not need to be propi- 
tiated. Then Canada, slow to anger, 
got into the habit of passing similar 
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laws on the northern side of the border, 
which caused one interest after an- 
other in the United States to howl with 


who still believed that Canadian in- 
terests lay in closer relation with their 
southern neighbour. There arose 
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pain. Quite recently there has been 
an agitation in the States for the re- 
enactment of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
but Canada is not listening. Neverthe- 
less, there were many people in Canada 


throughout the land _ organisations 
which advocated annexation with the 
United States ; others, not prepared to 
go quite so far as that, and yet dis- 
gusted with the indifference and general 
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superior attitude of Britain and the 
British, formed independence clubs; 
then still others, and this the greatest 
number, formed a “Canada First ”’ 
Party, which would retain the British 
connection in somewhat lukewarm 
condition, but tax the products of 
Great Britain just the same as they 
taxed those of the United States. This 
condition of things showed that there 
was no danger of anyone dying of ex- 
cessive loyalty to the Old Country. 
If the United States had at that time 


possessed a single great politician with | 
brains in his head, he might have - 


widened the growing split which the 


iceberg statesmanship of Great Britain | 


had produced. But what actually 
happened ? A stout gentleman, for 
whom I had cheered myself hoarse 
because he was a Free Trader and a 
Democrat, had been elected President 
of the United States. His name was, 
and is, Grover Cleveland, and if Britain 
affords room for any gratitude in her 
soul, she will erect a monument to 
Grover Cleveland in _ Parliament 
Square, even though, in every sense 
of the word, the statue will require a 
great deal of brass. Grover Cleveland 
flung his Venezuela challenge straight 
in the face of Great Britain, and Great 
Britain received the blow with that 
Christian resignation and mildness 
which we all very much admire when 
we have had several years to think 
over it. 

I shall never forget the night of the 
explosion. With the late Harold 
Frederic I went to the huge smoking- 
room of the National Liberal Club. 
Frederic’s anxiety was that, being. an 
Amcrican citizen, he would be ordered 
out of the country, and he didn’t wish 
to leave. It never occurred to him 
that England was going to take it lying 
down. The smoking-room was seeth- 
ing with excitement. A certain section 


of the Parliamentary party could not 
conceal their jubilation over the fact 
that Britain and the United States. . 
would shortly be at war over a question 
that none of them knew anything 
about, being as ignorant about Vene- 
zuela as was President Cleveland him- 
self. But next morning—oh, what a 
surprise! Of all people on earth that 
Great Britain dearly loved, according 
to the newspapers of this country, 
these were Grover Cleveland and his 
fire-eating brethren. And, indeed, it 
was a great blessing that the British 
Press and public men took it that way, 
because each country was ludicrously 
unprepared for war, as was shown 
later by America’s contest with Spain 
and Britain’s fight in South Africa. 

The whole piece of idiocy ended in a 
joke, as was right and proper. City 
men cabled over to New York, alluding 
to the recent boat race :— 

** Will you keep your steamships out 
of the way if we send over our Fleet ? ” 

The excitement speedily died down 
in a laugh, and all was well once more. 

But this incident, begun so jauntily 
by the United States, and accepted so 
humbly by Great Britain, produced a 
very different effect in Canada than on 
either of those supposedly great nations. 
A wave of red-hot indignation swept 
the Dominion from Vancouver to 
Halifax, burning up all independence 
and annexation clubs, as a prairie fire 
licks up dry stubble. It will take a 
good deal of stupidity on the part of 
the Old Country to set back the clock 
to where it stood on the night before 
Cleveland’s message. | ) 

To turn from the past to the fiture, 
and resume my task of prophecy, I 
venture to predict, when the Russo- 
Japanese war is ended, the: trade of 
the world will take a lilt to one side. . 
Heretofore: the great traffic has been. 
between Western Europe and Eastern - 
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America. .-The grandest steamships of 
the past have ploughed the Atlantic 
Ocean. After the war,. the bulk of 
trade will be between Western America 
and Eastern Asia. The luxurious liners 
of the future will plough the Pacific. 
Canada is directly on the highway of 
the new traffic. 

Her cities in the West will increase 
immensely in size. She is already 
preparing for the great destiny that 
awaits her. The Grand Trunk Pacific 
now under way will parallel the Cana- 
dian Pacific on an average of two or 
three hundred miles north of it. Its 
eastern terminus is Moncton, and its 
western Port Simpson, which is, roughly 
speaking, four hundred miles north of 
Vancouver, the western terminus of 
the Canadian Pacific. The new line 
will have practically three ice-free 
ports on the Atlantic, and of course 
there is no trouble with ice at the 
western end. The line will be three 
thousand five hundred miles long, and 
is expected to cost twenty-five million 
pounds. It will shorten the route 
between England and Japan and China 
several hundred miles. When it is 
“remembered that Canada has spent, 
in improving her waterways, eighteen 
million pounds, and on her former 
railways twenty-five million pounds, 
it will be seen that she is prepared very 
fairly for the coming movement in 
freight. 

But Canada is not merely to be the 
highway of the nations, although her 
two routes, present and forthcoming, 
are the shortest paths round the world. 
This new road will run through millions 
of acres of the finest wheat land that 
exists, lands capable of producing 
bread in sufficient quantity to fill every 
hungry mouth in the Empire. Either 
the wheat or the traffic would make 
Canada one of the most prosperous 
countries in the world, but I now come 
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to an asset that is probably more 
valuable than both put together. 
Those who wish to see England re- 
main as she is may be surprised to 
learn that her fate depends, not on 
foreign nations, but on Canada. 
Canada will be her great competitor 
in manufacture, and the roaring water- 
falls of the Dominion are to-day chant- 
ing the doom of the Black. Country. 
Years ago I took a canoe and two 
Indians, ascended the St.-. Maurice 
River, and visited the Shawenegan 
Falls. The other day a company was 
floated in London for the further 
utilisation of this power. When I 
went up there in the birch bark canoe, 
the surroundings were wild in the 
extreme, an unbroken pine forest on 
every side, and these falls, higher than 
Niagara, and much more picturesque, 
came tearing down a slope instead of 
falling perpendicularly like water over 
a mill-dam, as 1s the case with Niagara. 
To-day there is a manufacturing town 
where the forest stood, and thirty 
thousand horse-power has already been 
developed from this cataract. At the 
Sault Ste. Marie, a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand horse-power 1s 
now working. Rat Portage, a hundred 
miles east of Winnipeg, supplies thirty 
thousand horse-power, which will light 
that city and run its street cars, as well 
as factory wheels. When the Canadian 
works at Niagara are complete, four 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
horse-power will be available. Within 
a radius of fifty miles from Ottawa, 
the capital of the Dominion, one 
million horse-power is running to waste. 
In the St. Lawrence valley alone the 
Canadian Government states that ten 
million horse-power is at present un- 
used, but Mr. Archer Baker, who knows 
the ground probably better than any 
official of Canada, gives it as his 
opinion that the available power is 
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nearer a hundred million than ten. 
The Lachine Rapids lights Montreal, 
and drives its street railways, as well 
as many of the factories. The city 
also receives power from the Sha- 
wenegan. Quebec is lit by the Falls of 
Montmorency. It is stated that there 
is enough water power in Canada to 
run every machine at present working 
in the world. 

Now, as Canada lies on the great 


pathway of commerce, as she possesses 
all the minerals and metals that man- 
kind uses, as she has this unlimited 
power at no cost except putting up the 
turbines, how can any nation using 
coal compete with her? I therefore 
predict that Canada will become the 
chief manufacturing nation of the world, 
as well as the chief wheat producing 
nation, and will therefore be in time 
the most prosperous of all countries. 


THE FUTURE 


WHEN one looks at the little pin-head 
of red on the map of the world which 
represents the British Isles, one must 
stand in amazement at the thought of 
what the people on this crimson dot 
have done for mankind. Practically 
they have scattered liberty and free- 


OF BRITAIN. 


dom over all the earth. Nothing in 
ancient or modern times can equal 
their achievement. This midget among 
nations has fought with military giants, 
and conquered them. Alone she has 
held the seas for a hundred years, and 
for a thousand years her flag has braved 
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the battle and the breeze, as the pat- 


riotic song has it. She has carried 
civilisation to every corner of the earth. 
What, then, has this century in store 
for Great Britain ? 

It seems to me that the end of the 
Russo-Japanese war will leave Britain 
in a sort of backwater, like one of her 
own islets up the Thames. For a 
while, at least, she will still hold the 
bulk of the world’s carrying trade, 
and the chances are that her people, 
not being so slow as other nations 
pretend, may quickly adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions, and still 
keep afloat the greatest number of 
ships that sail the sea. But whatever 
happens to her sea power, her factories 
are doomed. Black coal cannot com- 
pete with white coal, as the Swiss call 
their waterfalls. One by one her fac- 
tories will close, and the industrial 


districts will become a desert, perhaps 
a little less ugly than they are now. 
It may be that she will realise the possi- 
bilities of Canada, and take advantage 
of them before the people of the United 
States do, but that is rather an un- 
likely anticipation. So far as the 
wonderful wheat fields are concerned, 
citizens of the United States are pour- 
ing across the border in double the 
annual number that comes from Great 
Britain. 

American money is flowing across 
the border in even greater proportion 
than men. During the year 1904 
nearly four pounds of American money 
was invested in Canadian securities to 
every pound invested by Britain. The 
new Grand Trunk Pacific bonds are 
held in the United States. It is signi- 
ficant of the prosperity of Canada 
that her own citizens invested in Cana- 
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dian securities last year more than 
three times as much as America 
ventured, and within a fraction of 
ten times as much as was obtained 
from Britain. The exact figures in 


dollars are: Canada, $25,000,000 ; 
America, $8,300,000 ; Britain, 
$2,600,000. These amounts are 


vouched for by the Montreal corres- 
pondent of The Times. 


I expect, as time goes on, perhaps. 


fifty years from now, perhaps seventy- 
five; maybe a hundred, the Colonies 
will unite and purchase Great Britain. 
They will tear down the ruined fac- 
tories, and turf the blackened fields. 
They will plant trees, and once more 
we shall. see limpid streams flow 
through the Midlands—streams such 
as Ruskin dreamed of. England will 
be formed into one vast park, with all 
its fine old historical buildings care- 
fully preserved. No one man will say 
he owns Stonehenge after that. Lon- 
don will be left pretty much as it is, 
except that all the slums will be re- 
moved, and beautiful houses will take 
their place, or perhaps gardens, parks, 
and lawns. Britain will then be the 
meeting-place of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race. Its cities will all become 
garden cities. The tired men from 


THE END. 


India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
will congregate-here as at a great out- 
door and indoor club. It will become 
the sanatorium of the British race, 
and as its cities will possess the best 
music, the best theatres, the finest 
music halls, the most complete mu- 
seums, the most efficient educational 
establishments, the whole country will 
simply be a place of delight, recreation, 
and education, and so it will become 
the pleasure garden of the world, all 
nationalities being welcome. It will 
not be socialistic, like the United 
States, but it will watch that experi- 
ment with enlightened interest. There 
will be no poor, and the former un- 
employed will be working in Canadian 
factories by electric machines, in air 
untainted by coal smoke. King, Court, 
and nobility will remain, of course, 
but I am not so sure about the two 
Houses of Parliament. The House of 
Commons and the House of Lords may 
be retained under the head of amuse- 
ments, or perhaps a central Parliament, 
with representatives from all parts of 
the Empire, may be convened. 

Thus do I wind up my predictions, 
happy in the fact that I have so de- 
lightful a future to bestow upon this 
deserving old island. 


WHAT THE SUN DID: OR, WAS IT TELEPATHY ? 


By L. 


MACPHERSON 


Mllustrated by F. Briscoe 


joyed his pipe immensely, and 

was beginning to feel drowsy. 

The rock just fitted his 

back, the grass above just fitted his 

head, the stones below just fitted 

his feet. The world was not such an 
uncomfortable place after all. 

Even if any trippers did come along 
they would not be able to see him, and 
—what was more to the point—he 
would not be able to see them. He 
was tired of everything that spelt man 
or woman; tired of the great London 
he had just left in the height of its 
season; tired of the same half-dozen 
girls he had met every evening for the 
last six weeks; tired of life, and tired 
above everything and everyone—of 
himself. 

He blinked up at the sun sleepily, 
and began to count the little waves. 

Swish — “one.” Swish — “two.” 
Swish, swish—‘ three, four.” 

A great bird passed overhead, 
dazzling white against the blue. 

“By George, that’s a whopper! 
Wonder what bird you are, you beggar?”’ 
But the blue got into his eyes, and the 
bird flew on. It did not know the 
name that mortals had given it. 

Swish—swish went the little waves. 

‘““T forgot to count,” he murmured 
drowsily ; “that’s about nine, I ex- 
pect.” 

Swish—‘“‘ ten.”’ Swish, swish— 
‘eleven, twelve. Funny how they 
sometimes come in pairs,” he mur- 
mured sleepily. 

The sun grew hotter; the siillness 
stiller. 


RB ines HAMMOND had en- 
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** Just as if they wanted to kiss each 
other,” he went on dreamily; ‘“‘ the 
sentimental little beggars ! ” 

Then he sighed. He didn’t know 
why. He was always sighing lately, 
somehow. He supposed it must be 
because he was getting rather old and 
was rather lonely. Then, just as he 
was wondering why he sighed, he 
sighed again. 

Swish, swish. Another little pair 
ran up. 

“These two are in love with one 
another, sure enough.” 

Then—swish—another. 

“Poor little chap—she wouldn’t 
have anything to do with that one I 
suppose.” Then he sighed again, and 
drew his hat down over his eyes. 

Swish—swish—swish, swish. 

“Let us sit here.” 

Voices ! 

Someone sat down at the other side 
of the rock—someone who was speaking 
to someone else. 

““My sunshade is split—bother !”’ 
said someone to someone else. 

“Women! Ido call it beastly luck. 
Why the dickens should they have 
chosen this forsaken spot?” He 
groaned softly. “*‘ Now for some chif- 
fons.” 

Swish, went a little wave. 

‘* Just when I was getting to sleep ; 
hang them! Yes, there they go!” 
He rammed his hat further down on his 
eyes ; made a ball of his handkerchief, 
and stuffed it between the grass and the 
ear next the rock. 

“No, you sit there, Hilda. 
the glare from the sand.” 


I hate 
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‘That sounds a cross little minx,”’ 
he said in his moustache. 

‘“* How you can sprawl in the sun like 
that I don’t know,” the same voice 
went on. 

Swish—the funny little replying 
laugh was mixed up with the wave : it 
made him feel drowsy again. Then 
for a little there was nothing but hot 
sun and the stillness. 

“What a glorious place the world 


might be, Hilda, if one only had money: 


—just a little money.” 

‘So they are poor, poor things,” he 
mused sleepily. He was sorry for poor 
people—sorry in the rich way of riches. 

“Tf one only had peace,” the other 
voice said. It was an older, tireder voice. 
He could imagine eyes shutting wearily. 

‘““Oh, I don’t want peace yet,” said 
the other voice, which vibrated with 
youth. “I want happiness—love e 

“Oh!” he groaned, “ the young one 
is sentimental.” 

Swish—swish—swish. 

‘Poor little girl; does she want 
love ?”? The voice might have been 
his own, it sounded so dreamy and 
far away. 

‘““Yes,’ and the passionate young 
voice brought him back to earth again, 
‘‘T want to be happy. I want to see 
our pretty home again, and I want to 
have pretty clothes again.” 

‘Now we’re in for the chiffons,”’ he 
mumbled. 

“Six years we've had of it, Hilda— 
six terrible years. There, you are shut- 
ting your eyes. I don’t believe you 
care in the least whether we ever have 
money again or not. Do open your 
eyes. There’s a lovely sea, and every- 
thing is so beautiful, but instead of 
enjoying it, you go and shut your eyes 
just as if you were in our old dingy 
London again.” 

“Do I, dear?” A long sigh ended 
on the swish of a hot little wave. 


““Oh! for something to happen, 
something to change our lives—our 
grey, awful lives,” the young voice 
went on again. 

‘“* They wil change, darling.” 

He was sure the eyes were trying to 
keep open, but the lids were falling, 
falling like his, and his thoughts seemed 
to be getting mixed up with her 
thoughts. 

“Yes, but when—when? I can’t 
stand very much more of it, Hilda.” 

“When?” Only a little hot wave 
again. 

““Oh, soon, dear—very soon.” 

““T believe you are going to sleep, 
Hilda. Don’t, for goodness sake! [ll 
begin to cry if you do, I feel so de- 
pressed and miserable.”’ 

He frowned. Each time the old 
voice lulled him away the young voice 
brought him back again. 

‘* Miserable ?”’ He was going away 
again somewhere. ‘‘ Miserable—when 
the little waves are singing so low, and 
the big warm sun has opened his arms ” 
—swish—“ telling you to rest.” 

The voice tumbled in with the soft 
little wave and sent him drifting, 
drifting. He thought he was a big 
sun and that he was telling someone to 
rest. 

““T am going to pick some of that 
seaweed,” the cross young voice said. 
‘* There is no use sitting here if you are 
going to sleep.” 

‘“T am sorry, dear. I am tired.” 

A stone fell with a crash. The noise 
made him remember that he was not 
a big sun. Someone rose, footsteps 
receded, then stillness, and between 
two hot little waves—a long, long sigh. 

“Funny,” he blinked very drowsily. 
‘* There’s a woman on the other side of 
that rock who doesn’t know I’m here, 
and———’’—-swish, swish—he was the 
big sun again telling someone to rest. 

And on the other side of the rock a 
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woman’s eyes were closing again, a 
weary little face was growing wearier 
again, the old, old world was growing 
dimmer and dimmer, when—swish, 
swish—there was the big sun again 
telling her to rest. 

“You should have come to me 
sooner,” said the big warm sun. 

‘““T wanted to,” she sighed, “* but the 
world kept me busy.” 

“You are cold,” the big sun whis- 
pered. It was funny to hear such a 
big thing whisper so low. 

“The earth was very cold,’ she 
answered wearily. ; 

‘“[T know that, I used to be there,” 
said the big warm sun. 

‘““ How funny,” she murmured. “I 
thought you had always been up in the 
sky.” 

‘“No, I was looking for you,” and 
the sun smiled into her eyes. 
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‘Fancy, and I did not know.” 
‘* We often don’t know,”’ said the big 


Warm sun. 


‘“Were you looking long?” she 
asked. 

‘“Oh—so long.” And the big sun 
sighed. ‘I thought I had caught you 
one day, but you ran away and got 
lost in the stars.” 

““T am glad you found me at last, 
dear sun,” she said. 

The big sun looked long in her eyes. 

‘““ Love always finds love,” he said. 

Swish, swish. 

‘* What sound was that, dear sun ? ” 
A noise had made her afraid. 

“Only two little lovers arrived from 
earth,” the big warm sun replied. 

Swish—a loud little wave, and the 
big sun was a man again—a man who 
sighed. His arms felt so empty and 
cold. ; 
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me?” it cried. ‘‘ He had 
BANKS | been waiting for me, and I 
NI SIRNA ASS was so cold.” 
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SS es Y \ The big sun, who was 
. Sears L/S only a man, now started 


NS feds) ny” WN —listened. 
a AX mm YY ‘““His arms were so 
warm.” 

Swish—a hot little wave 
came in.with the voice. 

“He said he _ had 
waited so long.” 

Swish, swish, came a 
happy little pair, the little 
lady’s_ skirts rustling all 
along the way like a lovely 
court train. 

“He will think I am 
lost amongst the stars 
again.” 

Swish. Sw—the last 
one waited to listen. 

‘** But love always finds 
love, he said.” -; 

Ish — the little wave 
finished trailing its skirt. 

“You must find me 
again, dear, big sun.” 

* * * 

He rose. He was smil- 
ing a little. He was 
trembling a little. 

‘** She was dreaming of 
me,” he said, and he 
laughed a_ strange low 
oa gl Oe laugh. He must have 
. %, a, gone over the rock in his 
ai tee dream. But the girl in 
Key ry, his arms had been beau- 

a tiful. The woman over 
the rock was old. 

He was sure she was 

‘*T have lost her amongst the stars old, and yet—and yet—the voice was 
again,” he said at the end of his sigh. __ the voice of his dream. Then, perhaps 

Then over the rock came a soft low because he was still dreaming, he 
voice :— peeped over the top of the rock. 

‘Cruel little wave, you have sent ‘It zs you,” he said quite simply. 
the big sun away. Why did you wake His head came Just on the disc of the 
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“*WoNn'T you TRUST MBY' HE ASKED SIMPLY ” 
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sun. She opened her eyes and looked 
up, but saw only the face with the sun- 
beams all round it. 

‘““You have found me again, big 
sun,” she said just as simply. 

“Yes,” and he saw the eyes were 
the same. 


Then—switsh—a loud little wave - 


made her start up trembling. 

‘I was dreaming,” she said. 

““So was I,” he replied from the 
other side of the rock. 

“*T mixed you up with the sun,” 
faltered. 

“IT was the sun,” he smiled. 

“You heard,” she flushed, 
I said?” 

“Yes, and I heard the dream too, 
or [ was the big warm sun.” 


she 


*“ what 


** You heard the dream too ? ”’ 


“Yes.” And he came round the 
rock. 

“It was really you.” His lips were 
trembling. 


‘*T don’t understand,’ she said. 
Her eyes grew frightened—ashamed. 

Had he thought the voice old—old 
with the lips of a child ? 

“Let us be friends, and I will ex- 
plain.” 

But she rose afraid. 

‘“Won’t you trust me?” he asked 
simply, “‘ while I tell you the end of— 
my dream ?” 

% * * * * 


Six weeks later the big sun got 
married. He was so afraid of the 
stars he said. 


———— 


TO-MORROW 
By FRED BUCKLEY 


WHAT is so full of hope and cheer, 

What brightness will there not Appess 
To-morrow ? 

The darkness now may have no ray, 

But sure the gloom will pass away 
To-morrow. 


May be the pain is hard to bear, 

But so much less will be our share 
To-morrow. 

For though to-day brings woe and grief, 

Is there not promise of relief 
To-morrow ? 


To-day we may have used most ill, 

But all’s not lost, for there is still 
To-morrow. 

And though we’re not so sorely vexed, 

We then will gladly wait the next 
To-morrow. 


'Tis always coming, never past, 

‘And so holds hope until the last 
To-morrow. 

For when our fretful day shall cease, 

We trust that God may give us peace 
To-morrow ! 
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HE “ Haven under the Hill” 
| and ** The Rose-red City ” are 
poetically appropriate _ titles 
given to Whitby by famous 
authors, and are eloquently suggestive 
of the romantic and artistic beauties 
of the place. It well deserves the 
eulogies bestowed upon it, as it is one 
of the most picturesque towns in Eng- 
land, with its red-roofed cottages cling- 
ing to the steep banks of the ravine 
through which the Esk empties itself 
into the wild North Sea. 

The cliff cottages on the east side 
give the appearance of having tumbled 
from the precipitous heights above, 
finally coming to rest in delightfully 
irregular clusters at the edge of the 
harbour. Crossing the old-fashioned 
swing bridge which spans the harbour 
we enter at once the quaint old-world 
quarter, with its steep and narrow 
winding streets, ancient pillared markct 
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hall and square, surrounded by antt- 
quated houses and low-pointed, small- 
windowed shops. On market days in 
summer this square presents quite a 
Continental appearance; the multi- 
coloured blaze of fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables vying with the bright-hued 
dresses of visitors and country folk. 
Passing out of the square we enter 
Church Street, and wind along between 
old curiosity and furniture shops. 
Every shop displays its array of jet 
ornaments, ammonites, and fossils ex- 
tracted from neighbouring rocks. Forty 
or fifty years ago, when jet was fashion- 
able, Whitby flourished, and a great 
future seemed assured it, but fickle 
Fashion left many beautiful specimens 
on the carvers’ hands, which are now 
for sale in the old shops. Portraits of 
celebrities, groups of flowers, and 
various other subjects, show the _ re- 
markable degree of excellence attained 
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untrained workmen. There is to be 
seen in the local museum a carving 
which is at once an ebject of admira- 
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tion and pity. The old carver worked 
three years to complete it, and being 
unable to sell it he was forced to enter 
the workhouse, where he shortly after- 
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wards died. The only carvings now 
done are merely trinket souvenirs of 
Whitby. 

Approaching the steps leading to the 
church and abbey ruins, one hundred 
and ninety steps must be climbed. 
Patrons of automatic lifts stand aghast 
at such wanton waste of energy. How- 
ever, the exertion is amply repaid, for 
from the summit of the cliff a magni- 
ficent panorama of Whitby opens out 
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splendid ruin, and wonderfully pre- 
served considering its antiquity. It 
was founded by Oswy, King of North- 
umbria, in consequence of a vow made 
before the battle of Leeds, A.D. 665. 
After his signal victory over Penda, 
King of Mercia, Oswy immediately set 
about building the monastery. St. 
Hilda was the first abbess, and tradi- 
tion, as late as 1776, states that she 
still renders herself visible, on occasion, 


—the sleepy old town lying peacefully 
below, with its clustering masses of 
red and orange roofs, the smoky 
chimneys, the town across the river, 
in low tone, the harbour with its 
brightly coloured craft, and the slow- 
running Esk winding its way until it 
is lost in the purple distance of Larpool 
Wood. 

St. Mary’s Church stands well to 
the front of the cliff, adding a further 
beauty to the irregular line of land- 
scape. Behind it stands the abbey, a 


in the abbey where she so long resided. 
The abbey continued to flourish until 
the Danish invasion in 867, when it 
was greatly damaged. After the Con- 
quest it was restored and refounded 
by William de Percy, ancestor of the 
Earls of Northumberland, who gave it 
the title of a priory. The abbey at 
one time stood more than a mile from 
the sea, which now is about one hun- 
dred yards distant. Whitby without 
this quaint edifice would be like Rome 
without its Coliseum, and the study 
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of its history arouses a veneration end 
interest which is quite justly its due. 

Henrietta Street is the quarter of 
the fisher folk, and with its unsavoury 
‘reek of fish, drying: sails and nets, it 
is more picturesque than pleasant. 
Here fishwives gossip over their work, 
their telk often interrupted by shrill 
notes of warning to their offspring of 
a toddling age. Everywhere is evi- 
dence of the fisherman’s life, lines and 
nets being mended and prepared for 
work. Sou’westers, corks, bladders, 
floats, masts and oars, top boots: 
everything for seafaring life is there. 
Bronzed men with honest faces and 
huge frames roll awkwardly about 
smoking their pipes and_ looking 
weather-wise. They constantly gaze 
seaward wistfully, studying the ele- 
ments or passing craft. 

At the end of Henrictta Street we 
come abruptly to the precipitous edge 
of the red cliffs. These cliffs glow in 


the sunlight, their brightness accen- 
tuated by the purple shadows of their 
background. Further along Scar ladder 
is seen, this frail-looking structure 
being the only means of passage to the 
backwater below. To look down from 
the top of this ladder when a storm 
is raging is awe-inspiring. The huge 
white-crested waves break on the rocks, 
and surging back in a mad whirlpool 
of fury, leave a vivid impression of 
their power. 

To enter the west side of the town 
again, saving time by not returning 
across the bridge, we use the ever- 
ready ferry, there being no lack of 
either boats or ferrymen, for great 
competition prevails amongst the fisher- 
boys, who are clever in managing their 
boats. 

The west side is modern, although 
there are numerous streets and alleys 
of interesting antiquity. On landing 
we discover the interest of St. Ann’s 
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Staith (or harbour side), and almost 
immediately we arrive at the fish 
market, and gaze with growing pleasure 
on the characteristic types gathered 
there, types familiar to many through 
the art of Du Maurier and Phil May in 
the pages of Punch. The boats are 
bringing in 
their glittering 


harvest, line- 
caught fish 
mostly, cod, 


ling, mackerel, 
all for sale 
under the auc- 
tioneer’s ham- 
mer. Manly, 
courageous- 
looking men 
unload the 
spoil from the 
deep, bread- 
winners accus- 
tomed to face 
all weathers for 
their kith and 
kin, but equally 
ready to man 
the lifeboat and 
risk their lives 
for comrades in 
distress. Many 
a stone in the 
cliffside grave- 
yard bears wit- 
ness to brave 
deeds nobly 
performed. 

To the right, 
out of the fish market, is the Haggers- 
gate, a quaint old street, and out of 
this thoroughfare are two fine examples 
of Whitby alleys. 

Resuming our way we reach the main 
feature of the harbour, the picturesque 
old bridge. We descend by a flight of 
steps to the quay, and watch the 
herring fleet come in from their night 
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of toil. They are crowded many deep, 
boats of different ports. Penzance, 
Montrose, Hartlepool, Lowestoft boats 
all tethered together, grouped in an 
array of bright, broken colour, with 
their grey and tawny sails drying in the 
warm sun, and their decks a-glitter 

with the silver 


harvest. The 
North S64 
fishery is one 


‘of the largest 
in the world, 
and Whitby 
being a con- 
venient port, 
the laden boats 
seek the har- 
_ bour to disgorge 
their shimmet- 
ing contents for 
the various 
markets. 

The opposite 
side of the quay 
is known as the 
Dock End, and 

“1s the most 
popular sketch- 
ing ground 
in Whitby. I 
have counted 
as many as 
twenty-two 
industrious 
brother brushes 
at work simul- 
taneously in 
this quarter. 

From the quayside a lovely view of 
the Esk is obtained, studded here and 
there with white-sailed yachts, and 
coal hulks by way of contrast. Imme- 
diately across the river is seen the old 
house from which the explorer, Cap- 
tain Cook, ran away to sea, and ad- 
joining is one of Whitby’s most pic- 
turesque yards, called the Tin Ghaut, 
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which plays a good second to 
the Dock End in artistic popu- 
larity. 

At the further end of the 
river, nestling among the trees, 
are the old ship-building yards, 
but the roar of forge, the clang 
of sledge and anvil, and the 
reverberating sound of the 
caulker’s hammer are_ things 
of the past, and the weeds 
grow thick and thrive in the 
once busy yards; _ ship-build- 
ing seems to have had its day 
in Whitby. 

The natural resources of the 
river and harbour have not 
been developed through lack of 
funds, for which lovers of 
Whitby are doubtless thankful. 
Immense dredging operations 
would have to be carried out, 
a new bridge built, and lack of 
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these things’ have given 
the coup de grace to 
modern ship-building at 
Whitby. In old days 
this famous _ seaport 
added its quota of boats 
to the fleets of more 
northerly towns that 
were bound for the 
whale fisheries in Arctic 
seas. Now all com- 
mercial enterprise has 
vanished, and one sel- 
dom sees’ anything 
larger than a_ timber 
brig in the harbour. 
To explore the town 
we leave the quay, and 
taking a short cut, pass 
through one of the pic- 
turesque alle ys. Under 
certain conditions and 
effects these narrow 
passages are gems of 
colour schemes, and 
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inquired if I made my living at painting. 
I replied that unfortunately I was 
reduced to gaining my livelihood in 
this way, whereupon he continued his 
way mumbling something about 
‘“ waste o’ time.’”? Another interested 
spectator of a different turn of mind, 
who had been sunning himself for some 
time while he watched me work at a 
refractory sketch, casually remarked 
that “If ’e c’u’d dror like that, ’e 
w'u’d chuck work,” which shows that 
this son of the sea recognised no labour 
in art. 

Leaving the alley, we enter Baxter- 
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their white and yellow walls, red tiled 
roofs in irregular shapes, with the 
deep purple shadow thrown from over- 
hanging eaves and adjacent walls, 
broken at intervals with drying 
clothes and household effects—every- 
thing in artistic disorder. To sit and 
sketch in these alleys is at times a 
trying ordeal, the ever persistent 
street urchin is always at hand, 
speculating as to what you are ‘going 
to do, offering liberal suggestions, 
criticisms, encouragement, and pester- 
ing to be “ put into the picter.”’ 
Elderly people, too, are often 
offenders in this artist-baiting, which 
doubtless affords diversion from their 
standpoint. One old party, who was , 
evidently no patron of art, or :aw no ad ain / + 
beauty in my _ half-finished effort, 
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gate, the principal 
street, long, wind- 
ing, and irregular, 
with a_ certain 
charm and individuality of its own. It 
‘is neither ancient nor modern, but is 
‘none the less worthy of notice. Tra- 
versing this thoroughfare, and keeping 
to the right, we arrive at the Flower- 
gate, a very quict street, possibly on 
account of its excessive steepness, 
which precludes much traffic. The late 
Sir Blundell Maple, for a heavy wager, 
drove a “coach and four” down this 
precipitous road, fortunately without 
‘mishap. The sharp angle at the end 
of the. street makes it difficult to 
negotiate. 

Ascending the Flowergate for some 
distance, leaving the modern part of 
the town, we enter Silver Street, 
cobble-stoned and winding up hill and 
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down dale. On either side 
are small, old-fashioned, 
bow - windowed houses, 
some with steps lead- 
ing to ancient doorways 
Overgrown with creeping 
plants. This was possibly 
Quality Street of the 
ancient town. Continuing 
our way, we arrive at 
West Cliff, a rocky, grass- 
grown prominence tower- 
ing over all and command- 
ing a magnificent pros- 
pect of the neighbourhood. 
The time when best to 
view this scene is on a 
calm summer evening at 
sunset, when the _ last 
lingering glow tips’ the 
red roofs and_ distant 
cliffs with crimson and 
gold, and the harbour 
and bay, dotted here and 
there with the red-brown 
sails of the outgoing 
fishing fleet, straining gently at their 
sheets as they make their way to the 
harvest grounds. Descending later to 
the stone pier, we lingeringly watch 
the yellow town lights reflecting them- 
selves unsteadily in the sombre harbour. 
Then the full round moon silhouettes 
the abbey, casting its silverlight over 
rippling water and distant town, com- 
pleting a scene of calmness and delight. 
Du Maurier, Lowell, Phil May, and 
other celebrities have been fascinated 
with the unique charm of this poetic 
haven. The rugged, beautiful coast- 
line, the far-reaching, heather-clad 
moors, a sea of purple, the woodland 
glades with their music of purling rills, 
the moss-grown mill wheels, the lovely 
reaches of the Esk, mountains, valleys, 
hills, dales; everything to entrance 
the nature lover. The pen of the poet 
and the artist’s pencil find here ample 


copse and variety. It would be im- 
possible in one short article to describe 
a tithe of the beaties of this 
neighbourhood, includfg * Runswick, 
Staithes, Robin Hood’s Bay, and many 
others of equal charm, and I feel I 
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have treated the subject too briefly 
and superficially, and confess to failure 
in describing its witchery, but trust 
that perhaps my sketches will convey 
a better impression of the picturesque- 
ness of this remarkable spot. 


WHITEY FROM THE WEST CLIFF, 
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ISS) PRIMROSE walked _ be- 
M tween her prairie sunflowers. 
They stretched out on either 
side.of the little path, brush- 

ing her shoulders, her hair. 

Miss Primrose carried a basket and 
a large pair of scissors, and every now 
and then she snipped off a sunflower 
and laid it in the basket. The sun 
shone down on all the yellows it loved 
so well, and beneath the fair yellow 
of her hair it showed a line of worried 
thought. 

Miss Primrose sighed as she walked 
between her prairie sunflowers. She 
smiled when she came upon a woollen 
muffler rolled up and hidden behind 
the bush of sea-lavender. In _ these 
days of early autumn a perpetual war- 
fare was waged between Billy and Miss 
Agatha. Miss Agatha clung to all the 
old traditions anent the dangers of 
the autumn mists. She insisted upon 
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woollen mufflers, goloshes, thick under- 
vests; and on the slightest provoca- 
tion, liberal dosings with her own 
special herb mixture drunk hot imme- 
diately on getting into bed. And 
Billy fought strenuously and on prin- 
ciple against all her precautions. 

Miss Primrose came to the end of the 
path and looked to the left, where Billy 
was digging energetically at a small 
bed. 

‘“ Billy !”’ Miss Primrose said. 

Billy turned a moist, serious counten- 
ance upon her. ‘“‘I’m helpin’ John,” 
he replied. 

She came slowly across the grass and 
stood watching him. 

“Some day, Billy,” she said, “ you'll 
be a man, I suppose, and you'll worry 
some poor woman - 

‘“J think it would be much better 
to have all kitching gardens and 
orchards,” observed Billy, resting a 
moment from his labours. 

“And no flowers ? ” 
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prairie sunflowers, and paced the path 


** You could put cabbages and beet- 
roots and carrots in the vases,” Billy thoughtfully. 
One sunflower reached out and 


rejoined thoughtfully. 
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‘© nitty !' MISS PRIMROSE SAID.” 


“Yes, you could, Billy, certainly.’ touched her cheek. She paused and 
Miss Primrose went back to her eyed it from beneath raised brows. A 
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little smile parted her lips ; she quoted 
softly her old nurse’s injunction :— 
‘* Have naught to do with the men, my 
dear, 
And always remember to doubt 
em ! 
They’re not worth your smiles and 
tears, my dear, 
And the world were better without 
2?em ! 29 
Miss Primrose laughed softly, 
plucked the sunflower. 

The little green gate that led into 
the lane clicked, and she glanced swiftly 
over her shoulder. Joe Harcourt stood 
looking over the gate at Billy ; he was 
leaning on it, and his weight had caused 
the click. 

‘““T say, Bill, all alone ?” his voice 
rang out over the quiet garden, and 
Miss Primrose turned and softly fled 
—up the sunflower - bordered path, 
through the rose garden, where all the 
roses were dead now, and into the 
house. 

“Aunt Primrose is there,” Billy re- 
sponded, jerking his head towards the 
sunflowers. He glanced casually round. 
‘“No, she’s runnin’ ’way into the 
house,” he added. “I say, is Kate’s 
splint better ? ” 

Joe Harcourt was looking out straight 
before him. 

‘Yes,’ he answered absently. “ She 
—she usen’t to run away from me 
once,” he added. He laughed rather 
harshly. “I’m a good deal nicer to 
her now than I was then, too! I say, 
Billy, as long as you pull their hair, and 
look down on ’em and all that, they 
adore you. See? But as soon as you 
can’t help feeling they’re miles above 
you and nothing’s good enough for em, 
they tur round and despise you. 
You remember that, youngster.” He 
flung his newly-lit cigar away and 
walked off. He glanced back at Billy 
with an obstinate look about his frown- 


and 


ing brows. “I’m going round to the 
front door—inio the house, Billy !”’ he 
said, and strode away. 

Billy dug on assiduously. After a 
while Miss Agatha came into the 


garden. 


‘ Billy, where is your muffler ? ” 

“Aunt Aggythar, tell me ’bout that 
time dad went for young Smith,” Billy 
put in quickly. 

Miss Agatha considered. She gazed 
down at Billy while she considered— 
at a moist, exceedingly dirty, and ex- 
ceedingly happy Billy, and she decided 
that perhaps the muffler was unneces- 
sary. 
“You see, Billy,” she said with 
dignified gentleness, ‘‘ I am obliged to 
be very careful, because of your having 
lived in such a very different climate.” 

Billy nodded and picked up a very 
fat worm. “I’m goin’ to put him on 
the lawn for the thrushes,”’ he observed. 
‘* Hold him a minute, Aunt Aggythar, 
there’s another ! ” 

Miss Agatha suggested that if the 
worm were put down on the path she 
would watch that it did not escape. 

“Are you ’fraid of worms ?”’ Billy 
queried. “* Why, they haven’t got any 
mouths or claws or nothin’ !” 

“Do you want to hear a story of 
your father’s young days, Billy?” 
Miss Agatha turned the conversation. 

“The Smith one,” Billy responded. 

‘* But you have heard that so often,” 
Miss Agatha demurred. “I'll tell you 
about the time I took your father to 
London ‘ 

Buily glanced up suspiciously. 

** Did—did he behave himself ?” 

¢¢ Why, yes ! ' > ) 

‘“ Pd sooner have the Smith one,’ 
Billy besought her. 

‘The Smith one” was the only 
story of his father’s youthful days that 
Billy would listen to, and even that he 
invariably broke into before the end, 
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because the final part was concerned 
with his father’s repentance for his 
wicked behaviour towards Walter 
Smith, whom, provoked beyond en- 
durance, he had assaulted. So Miss 
Agatha stood in the sun, with her old 
straw hat protecting her head, and 
her old driving gloves protecting her 
hands, and told Billy the story. .. . 

“And then, a quarter of an hour 
later, your father came up to me o 

“Aunt Aggythar, how’d you like 
soup made of worms ? ” 

“Don’t be disgusting, Billy! Well, 
your father came to me, his poor little 
face e 

** Would you sooner—sooner have— 
a puddin’ full of spiders ? ” 

** Billy, be quiet! You are a horrid 
little boy! And it is rude to inter- 
rupt. Now, where was I? Oh, yes, 
your father a 

‘* Those hairy cattlepillows would be 
more tickily, Aunt Aggythar.” Billy’s 
brown face was impish with glee. 

Miss Agatha turned away with a 
gesture of disgust. 

Presently to her where she sat in 
the morning-room, filling little sachets 
with lavender, came a gravely inquiring 
Billy. 

“Are you cross, Aunt Aggythar ? ” 

Miss Agatha looked up. Billy in his 


mould-stained holland smock stood in . 


the doorway. 

*“Are you, Aunt Aggythar ? ” 

‘Would you care if I were, Billy ? ” 
she asked suddenly. 

Billy considered. 

‘* ’'d sooner you wasn’t, ’cept ’cause 
I like that little line what comes at 
the top of your nose when you're awful 
cross with me,” he decided finally. 

Miss Agatha smiled grimly. “I 
suppose when I correct you, you think 
I’m very nasty, Billy ? ” 

““T don’t think you’re nasty—not 
mostly,” Billy assured her gravely. 
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““Dad says you’re awful good and 
nice.” 

“Does he, Billy ?” 
blushed hke a girl. 
say that, dear?” 

Billy nodded. 

“He said you was the most unsel- 
fushest woman in the world. He said 
womans are wonderful.” 

Billy swung the door to and fro till 
it banged with a crash that made Miss 
Agatha jump from out a reverie, and 
then he trotted off into the garden again. 

Miss Agatha knew that Joe Harcourt 
was in the drawing-room with Miss 
Primrose. She tried to concentrate 
her thoughts on the lavender bags ; 
on Billy’s father; anywhere but in 
that drawing-room. To her old- 
fashioned mind it was indelicate to 
speculate on what might be taking 
place there. For the last few weeks 
she had been strenuously trying not 
to be indelicate in her thoughts. 
But a faint pink would flush her cheeks 
at times, and her eyes grow very soft 
as they rested on Miss Primrose. 

‘Aunt Aggvthar, [ve broke a 
window !” 

Billy stood in the doorway again. 

“Oh, Billy ! How naughty ! Which 
window is it?” absently. 

‘‘ Only the little one in the pantery.” 
Billy’s chastened demeanour’ was 
rapidly vanishing. “‘ Aunt Aggythar, 
why do windows always get in the way 
so’s they get broke? Where’s Aunt 
Primrose ? ” 

‘* Billy, come and help me pack the 
lavender into these bags, will you ? 
But you must be more careful another 
time, Billy.” 

“ Yes.”? Billy trotted in. and clam- 
bered to a chair. “ Aunt Aggythar, is 
God everywhere ? ” 

He was holding a little lavender- 
filled bag, tied neatly with pink ribbon. 

“Yes, Billy.” 


Miss Agatha 
Did he really 
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‘Then He’s in here, is~t He?” 
Billy patted the bag. ‘‘ How’ll He 
get out, Aunt Aggythar ? ” 

“Why, you see, Billy—er " 

‘“May I have a pup on my nex’ 
birthday, Aunt Aggythar? I'd like 
one of Champion Hector’s, only they’d 
be ’bout ten pounds each even when 
they was quite tiny. I'd like ¢wo pups 
best, ’cause then if one dies of dis- 
temper, you see, I’d have the other. 
Pll keep them awful clean, Aunt 
Aggy !’? Billy disappeared with a 
crash beneath the table. 

Miss Agatha, much alarmed, pulled 
him out. 

*’ Are you hurt, dear ? Let me look. 
Oh, a nasty place on your forehead !”’ 

Billy wriggled, away. 

‘Tm not a bit hurt, Aunt Aggythar ! 
I’m not! Good-bye!” 

‘** But, Billy, I must bathe the place 
with my lotion e 

But Billy had gone. 


II. 


‘Where are you off to?” 

* KKamschatka ! 

Anthony Seldon watched the dog- 
cart disappear in a swirl of dust on the 
road to the station. 

‘“Poor beggar!” Anthony 
cheerfully. He turned and 
towards the Rose Cottage. 

Now it happened that Miss Agatha 
and two of the intermediate aunts 
had gone out to dinner. The third 
intermediate aunt had retired to bed 
with one of her neuralgic headaches, 
and Miss Primrose sat in the broad old 
oak window seat of the stiff little 
drawing-room and looked out thought- 
tully into the pink glow of an autumn 
sunset. Miss) Primrose wore a faint 
yellow gown, and there was a cushion 
behind her head of a deeper yellow, 
against which her hair gleamed with a 


said 
strode 


pale silkiness. And over all there was 
the gorgeous yellow pink of the sunset. 

Miss Primrose made a_ charming 
picture, and the colour scheme was 
perfect. But there was only Billy to 
admire it, and Billy was in strangely 
languid mood. He sat in the opposite 
corner of the window seat in an oddly 
decorous attitude. His legs hung 
limply down ; his head was bent back 
against the oaken side of the window, 
and his lustrous eyes were fixed 
moumfully on Miss Primrose’s absent 
face. 

Billy sighed loudly and with a 
reproachful suggestiveness. But Miss 
Primrose did not stir; she looked 
straight out into the garden, where the 
lime trees stood out in brilliant greens 
and golds in the radiant light. 

Billy’s face grew deeply pathetic ; 
he moved his head restlessly, and 
sighed again, so deeply this time that he 
stirred the curtain hanging before him. 

Miss Primrose buried her head 
deeper into the cushion, and studied 
the lime trees sadly. 

The room was very still; there was 
no sound anywhere except the lady-like 
tick-tick of the old-fashioned little 
clock on the mantelshelf. 

There was a great jar of yellow 
chrysanthemums on the little table in 
the corner, and a few long-stemmed 
paler blooms on the table near Billy. 
Billy eyed them gravely, then turned 
his gaze once more on Miss Primrose. 
In the pink light his face began to take 
ona sickly hue. His eyes grew a hittle 
bit scared. Aunt Primrose was so 
very still. So was everything. Billy 
crawled suddenly along the window 
seat and sat down on a bit of Miss 
Primrose’s skirt. 

She patted his head absently, with- 
out removing her gaze from the hme 
trees, 

Billy laid one hand upon her knee. 
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“MISS PRIMROSE STUDIED THE LIME TREES SADLY,’ 


and sat with his back to the garden, 
looking. into the room. 

Presently through the pink light 
there came to Miss Primrose a plaintive 
injured voice—‘“‘I feel awful bad!” 

Miss Primrose started, and looked 
down at Billy’s drooping head. 

** Bad, Billikins 2? How ? ” 


She bent forward, put a finger be- 
neath his chin and tilted it up. The 
light shone in brilliantly on the small 
green face raised pathetically to hers. 

‘Why, Billy!” Miss Primrose said, 
and gathered him up in her arms. 

Billy did not resist. He rested his 
head languidly against her shoulder. 
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‘* Billy, darling! Tell me what is 
the matter!’? Miss Primrose’s tone 
was full of anxiety. | 

‘“‘Am I goin’ to die, d’you think, 
Aunt Primrose ?”’ Billy inquired with 
a certain gloomy unction. 

‘*No, no, dear! Tell me how you 
feel, Billy!” 

‘* Awful bad,” he reiterated, “‘ ] ’— 
with mournful reproach—“ have felt 
awful bad for hours and hours /” 

‘“Why didn’t you tell me, dear ? ” 


-“ You—you jus’ wouldn’t notish,” 


-meckly plaintive. 

‘“T’m sorry, . Billy. 
Is there any pain anywhere ° 
about it, Billy.” 

“Here.” Billy laid his hand on his 
leather belt. 

Miss Primrose studied his face, and 
wondered whether she should send for 
Dr. Woodleigh. 

‘TI think you had better come up to 
bed, Billy e 

“JT want to stay here with you. 
Isn’t it ’—in a quaveringly cheerful 
voice—“‘isn’t it ages since we've 
played bears, Aunt Primrose ? ” 

Miss Primrose’s arms tightened round 
him while she tried to decide about the 
doctor. ‘Oh, dear,” she growled, “I’ve 
had no dinner to-day, and I think I 
would like a nice fat little boy for my 
supper. Ah,” hugging him, “I believe 
this is just what I want She 


I didn’t know. 
Tell me 


paused as she hearda voice in the hall. — 


The door was opened, and John an- 
nounced Anthony Seldon. 

Miss Primrose turned her face up to 
him (and the light of the setting sun 
was all about her), and Miss Primrose 
gave a little soft glad cry of relief. 
“Oh, you!” 
light showed him radiantly the wel- 
come in her eyes and in the curve of 
her lips. “‘ Billy isn’t well,” she said 
anxiously, and bent her head down 
again close to his. 


she said, and the pink - 


Anthony did. not answer. He stood 
and looked at her. ; 

“T’m most awful bad,” Billy ob- 
served plaintively. Then,.receiving no 
kind of attention at all, ‘“‘I’m most 
nearly dyin?!” he declared with re- 
assuring vigour. | 

Miss Primrose glanced up, asking for 
help. 

Anthony smiled suddenly, and awoke 
to the exigency of the case. 

‘* Been in the orchard much to-day, 
old man?” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Billy with 
dignity. | 

“Not been — blackberrying 
you?” 

ee No ! 23 : 

‘Helping anyone to make jam, 
eh 2” 

“No! Send him ’way, Aunt Prim- 
rose !”’ Billy entreated peevishly. 

*“ Smoking ?”? queried Anthony. 

There was a silence. 

Miss Primrose glanced down dis- 
mayed at the small face’ turned sud- 
denly to a guilty scarlet. 

“Oh, no! No, surely not!’ she 
exclaimed in horror. 

Billy wriggled. 

‘Smokin’ on’y hurts babbics! It 
isn’t that! It est!” 

‘* Ah, but it is, evidently,” Anthony 
observed. ‘‘ When and what did you 
smoke ? ” 

‘““QOn’y a ole cigar that Mr. Harcourt 
threw ’way in a temper ’cause Aunt 
Primrose ran ’way from him,” Billy 
declared. “That couldn’t hurt any- 
one ’cept a babby!” 

“It hurt you, you know,” Anthony 
observed drily, carefully averting his 
eyes from Miss Primrose. ‘* Now look 
here, Billy, it’s no good your trying to 
smoke yet awhile. All boys try it, and 
they always find that it’s no good. 
You've got to wait till you’re consider- 
ably bigger, old man, and meanwhile 


have 
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** MISS /RIMROSE TURNED HEK FACE UP TO HIM” 


you've got to put up with the sickness 
you’ve brought upon yourself. It 
isn’t worth it, you know, Billy, not a 
bit !” 

“TI don’t Dlieve it was that! I didn’t 
smoke it all! I—I didn’t like it so 
awful much——” He broke off with 
a sudden shiver. 
bad——”’ He buried his head in Miss 
Primrose’s shoulder. “I do! I——” 
His voice quivered and he stopped. 

“*T think I will take him up to bed. 
You will excuse me——” 


““I—I feel awful” 


“T won’t go!” Billy declared with 
sick obstinacy; “I jus’ won’t! Tl 
die quite dead if I go up to bed!” 

“Verv well, dear,” Miss Primrose 
said soothingly. 

In the silence that followed, Anthony 
bethought himself to make some ex- 
cuse for his visit. 

‘“T came in for He came toa 
dead stop. What was the excuse he 
had concocted on his way? Miss 
Primrose lifted her head and looked at 
him. ‘“‘ To see you,” he said gently. 
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That was kind of you,” 


** Really ? 
*“Do you feel 


Miss Primrose said. 
better, Billikins ? ”’ 

** No—worser,” Billy declared pen- 
sively, his eyes, puzzled at a sickness 
he could not understand as he would 
have understood a pain from a cut or 
a fall, raised to hers pathetically. She 
rubbed her chin on his head caress- 
ingly. 

‘Ought I to give him anything ? ” 
she asked Anthony, but without look- 
Ing up. 

‘““T don’t think so. He’s drowsy ; 
he’ll go to sleep,” Anthony observed 
absentlv. 

“It was me that took all the cam- 
phor balls to make ships on fire,’”” came 
Billy’s muffled voice in the tone of a 
dying confession. 

‘**So that’s where all the camphor 
went! How do you make ships on 
fire, Billy?” Miss Primrose spoke 
hurriedly, and as if she wanted Billy to 
go on talking. 

Billy raised his languid head. ‘* You 
put them in a basoon of water, and 
you get some matches, and you set 
light to them, and they swim ’bout all 
on fire. You can cut the camphor 
balls up, and make little ships if you 
like.” ' 

“Oh, Billy, you might have set fire 
to yourself ! ”’ 

‘““T made a ’normous big hole in my 
smock, and ’nother in my _ knicks, 
where the matches fell.” His head 
drooped against her shoulder again. 

‘* T tooked six whole boxes of matches 
out of the rooms, and four crinkly 
candools to make a lighthouse on fire,” 
he pursued mournfully. 

* Billy !” 

‘And I made Martha a apool-pie 
bed, and I’ve put a hairy cattlepillow 
in a box on Aunt Aggythar’s table this 
mornin’, and—and I tooked a little 
currant cake out of the pantery one 


day, and I’ve made a scratch on the 
bal’sters with my penknife, and—and— 
oh! I do feel awful bad. I,” gulping, 
‘‘never felt bad at home.” 

Anthony leant against the side of the 
window and watched Miss Primrose as 
she comforted Billy. All the gold had 
gone from the sky now, and it was a 
pink world they were in. 

Billy’s eyes shut sleepily, his head 
snuggled down, down. ‘“‘ You might 
put that wrap over his legs, will you ? ”’ 
Miss Primrose said softly, nodding to 
a wrap of one of the aunts lying on a 
chair. Anthony fetched it. He bent 
over Billy, and tucked it carefully 
round his legs. His head was very 
close to Miss Primrose’s. 

“Primrose,” he said, in a queer 
voice, “I’m afraid—l’m_ forgetting— 
that cottage !”’ 

““Oh—hush! Hush! You—you 
will wake him.” Miss Primrose bent 
with extreme anxiety over Billy. 

Anthony straightened himself, cast 
a malign glance at the unconscious 
Billy, then stood looking down on Miss 
Primrose. He rubbed his chin with a 
nervous gesture. 

“[’m very handy,” he said; “Iam, 
indeed. I can put up shelves for 
hooks splendidly. I can mend electric 
bells when they go wrong. I don’t 
know about putting down carpets, but 
then carpets aren’t healthy, are they ? 
And I can dig over a garden. And 
I’ve enough things—worked things, 
like footstools and cushions and anti- 
macassars to furnish a palace. Slip- 
pers, too——”’ Suddenly he broke off ; 
his voice altered. ‘“‘ Primrose, don’t 
you think—I might make that cottage 
bearable — for you ? ” 

Miss Primrose’s face was hidden in 
Billy’s neck. 

*You—you said—no man _ would 
try > said Miss Primrose softly, 
with mischievous suggestion. 
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‘While the man with the mansion 
was to the fore,” Anthony put in 
quickly. “I know he’s out of it! 
Anyway, I don’t care if he is or isn’t— 
now. I can’t help it, Primrose. I’ve 
got beyond that. Did I say a man 
would be a cad to try?” He gave an 
odd laugh. “I’m afraid I’m a cad, 
then. So be it, only—Primrose, I’d 
try so awfully hard to make and keep 
the cottage charming!” His voice 
stopped abruptly. There was a little 
silence. In the distance some chil- 
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dren’s voices were calling ‘“‘ Good- 
night!” to each other. The _ pink 
glow had almost left the sky; a 
soft grey was creeping over the 
garden: the lime trees began to loom 
mistily, queer mysterious shapes in 
the dusk. 

Miss Primrose glanced up as far as 
his chin, then bent her head close down 
again to Billy, and whispered softly in 
Billy’s ear :—‘“‘ I—I’d like to help to 
keep it—charming,’ was what Miss 
Primrose whispered. 


well appear in the August IDLER. 


LOVE’S MESSAGE 


By MARY FARRAH 


THREE words each night, each morning bright 
I send to you in greeting, 

For love no wires through space requires, 
Its tender tale repeating ; 

Let others claim the poet’s flame, 
And scale the stars above you, 

True love and trust may speak in just 

- Those three sweet words, “I love you.” 


Though short and few, from me to you 
They mean life's joy and sweetness, 

No lover bold his message told 
With half such full completeness ; 

The sun each day may light your way, 
Or skies grow dark above you, 

But heart to heart, though space may part, 
Love whispers still, “I love you.” 
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Illustrated by Rex White 


this story; his own life would 
make a more fascinating one 
—but that’s another. Suffice 
it to say, that of all men I know, he’s 
the crankiest, the hottest tempered, 
the most generous. Perhaps, too, the 
tallest—he stands six feet one—and 
certainly the richest, as he owns two- 
thirds of the shares in the great 
Mentone Line, of which he is managing 
director. His brusqueness, almost 
savage at times in the presence of con- 
ventional hypocrisies, hardly tends to 
endear him the more to the many 
friends his wealth has attracted. And 
when you see these shrug their shoul- 
ders or nod their heads significantly at 
the mention of his name, you may 
know they are hinting at his nocturnal 
slum-wanderings in default of a better 
handle of queerness to seize upon. 
But would there were such methods in 
all madness, say [. 
One afternoon last summer I was 
driving with him to the docks, where 


| was Mentone who told me 


I was to be favoured with the first look 
at his latest liner. He had sunk into 
one of his fits of abstraction, so I had 
ample time to grow tired of that dreary 
wilderness of warehouses known as 
the Commercial Road. All the more 
gratefully, therefore, did I welcome 
the view of a spacious building, newer 
and brighter than the rest. By force 
of contrast, its glazed red brick facade 
and lofty three-dialled clock tower 
shone forth resplendent as a veritable 
triumph of architecture. As our han- 
som passed, I could see that it was only 
a factory after all, and that its owners 
were E. Mentone & Sons, tin and copper 
smiths. 

Mechanically I turned to my com- 
panion, who followed my eye, and 
smiled. 

** Relative of yours ?”’ I asked jest- 
ingly. 

‘* Well, not exactly,” he replied with 
a curious expression ; ‘sort of cousin 
—by marriage.” 

The last two words were jerked out 
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with something lke a chuckle that 
tempted me to pursue the matter 
further. 

“You mean he married your cou- 
sin?” 

““~ mean nothing of the kind; the 
man adopted me as cousin on his own 
account. Oh, you needn’t look so 
mystified,” and he laughed so heartily 
that I couldn’t help joining in. ‘“* Next 
time you come round I'll tell you all 
about it.” 

A week later, as I was enjoying one 
of his delightful cigars, I reminded 
him of his promise. Nothing loth, he 
stroked his grizzled beard awhile as if 
to refresh his memory, and then went 
straight for the point as usual. 

“Whenever I handle a_ certain 
monthly cheque for freights,” he 
began, “‘my mind goes back to a 
scene in my Whitechapel wander- 
ings of fifteen years ago. It 
pictures a_ tiny attic—a man 
groaning upon a bed, a woman 
sewing feverishly, hungry children 
squalling on the floor. I don’t 
care to dwell upon it even now. 

“Next time I came the aspect 
was rather less dismal. The in- 
valid was sitting up, and showed 
his gratitude by pouring forth his 
whole autobiography in his native 
tongue. He hailed from Posen— 
you know my grandfather was a 
German ?—and boasted the name 
of Morgensheim. He had come to 
London to better his position, but 
ill-luck and ill-health had hugely 
worsened it; as was not difficult 
to believe. Yet he had some new 
ideas on the making of tinware, 
and if he could only get hold of a 
little money to buy fresh tools and 
materials Ach! but miracles 
don’t happen nowadays. . . . 

‘“ Well, one did happen to the 
extent of five pounds, after which 
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I lost sight of the fellow. Some time 
after, I happened to be passing through 
the old ‘ Petticoat Lane’ late at night on 
my way to Bishopsgate Station. In spite 
of the drenching rain, many of the 
stalls were already in position for the 
morning’s market, and on one of them 
I caught sight of what appeared to be 
a bundle of coarse brown sacking. 
But as I came nearer, my bundle 
betrayed itself by a violent fit of cough- 
ing, and, wondering who could choose 
such a resting-place on such a night, 
I went up and touched it gently with 
my finger. With a start it un- 
covered a dark-bearded face, and I 
recognised my foreign friend of the 
little attic. 

“© Hullo!’ I cried in surprise, ‘ are 
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things still so bad with you that you 
can’t afford a better lodging ?’ 

‘He knew me at once. ‘ Ha, mein 
herr,’ he exclaimed, jumping up at 
once. I repeated my question. 

‘““* Vy I here sleep? Ven not, som 
oder man vill come and trow mein 
stall in de himmel up.’ 

‘** But the other stall-keepers don’t 
stay here all night,’ I objected, looking 
round. 7 

** He smiled at my simplicity. ° Ach, 
dey have long-time here bin, no von 
dare to steal dere place. But me, it 
is diffrence. Last veek I com fife 
hours of de mornings—*‘oo late. Dis 
time I mak’ sure,’ he explained with 
unceasing gesticulations. ‘I come 
elfen in de night.’ 

‘‘ The poor fellow looked so miserable 
an object as he stood there, dripping 
and coughing, that I felt quite sorry 
for him. And it was impossible not 
to admire his cheery perseverance. 

‘““* But come,’ said I, ‘this sort of 
thing will kill you; you don’t look 
over strong. Why don’t you take a 
little shop for your things ?’ 

““*Vy don’t I take a shop?’ he 
cried, with a humorous grimace. ‘Vy 
ain’t T a millionaire ? ’ 

‘““* Tt needn’t cost so very much,’ I 
urged meditatively. 

“He shook his head in pity at my 
ignorance. 

‘***Not mooch! Ach, not at all! 
P’r’aps twenty pound; p’r’aps fifty 
pound !’ and he jingled the coppers in 
his trousers pocket, and grinned at 
his own irony. 

‘Just then Spitalfields clock struck 
twelve, and I had to hurry off. All 
the way home I couldn’t get out of my 
head the man’s pluck and his good 
spirits. Why shouldn’t I help him to 
his shop ? I roughly reckoned it would 
need fifty pounds to make a start. 
Eventually I sent for him and offered 


to lend the money. It was a rare treat 
to witness his antics of delight, when 
he was at length convinced I was in 
earnest. He swore by all the saints 
in his calendar that I should never re- 
pent the transaction ; he would repay 
every farthing in a month—or at most 
In SIX. 

‘* My dear fellow, please do not stare 
as if you think me crazy. Some people 
invest their superfluous cash in orchids ; 
others in horses; why shouldn’t I in 
aman? Besides, he really did repay 
the money, or most of it, in the end, 
and whatever I get back in such cases 
I always reckon as clear profit. 

“Well, one evening a few months 
later, I thought I’d run down to Brick 
Lane and see for myself how his shop 
was getting on. It was only a little 
place, but it was simply bursting with 
pots and pans. My friend wasn’t 
visible, and the pretty dark-eyed girl 
in charge had almost sold me half-a- 
dozen frying-pans before I bethought 
myself of asking for Mr. Morgensheim. 
This simple question at once changed 
her manner from confidence to suspi- 
cion. She hesitated, temporised, de- 
manded my business. Laughingly I 
reassured her I was neither the King’s 
taxes nor the County Council ; where- 
upon she blushed, and said she’d in- 
quire inside. 

“© But what is your name, girl ?’ 
I asked. 

‘** Fanny Mentone,’ was the amazing 
reply, as she disappeared into a little 
back room. I heard the clashing of 
plates, I sniffed various savoury odours. 
This was promising: out of the many 
saucepans came forth meat apparently. 

‘Presently the door was re-opened 
cautiously, gradually, and then the 
man himself came rushing up to me in 
childish glee. Although his mouth 
was full, I really think he wanted to 
press my hand to hislips. ‘ Hannchen 
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—Fanny—Fritz!” he shouted, ‘ here’s 
the Mr. Mentone,’ and in a moment I 
was surrounded by the’ whole family 
in various attitudes of adoration. I 
rushed out in vexation to escape their 
embraces, and it was then I first 
noticed that the name over the shop 
was my own—‘ Edward Mentone.’ 

‘* * Whatever’s the meaning of this ? ’ 
I asked sternly of the unabashed pro- 
prietor. 

‘* “Mein own name was too long,’ he 
replied with a deprecatory shrug of 
the shoulders; ‘it would cost more 
ney to paint.’ Then, catching my 
eye, he smiled slyly. ‘Besides, the 
name of such a man is bound to bring 
me luck—the oder is no goot for this 
country,’ he added humbly. 

“T laughed. Let him call himself 
‘De Montmorency ’” or ‘Guy Fawkes ’ 
ifhechose. What difference, I thought 
rashly, could it make to me? 

“It must have been two or three 
years before I saw my namesake again. 
One afternoon I was surprised at 
Fenchurch Street by a visit from an 
old fellow-student at Heidelberg—Dr. 
Furst, whom I hadn’t heard of for ever 
so long. He was now, he told me, on 
a mission from the Prussian Govern- 
ment to report on the slum question 
in London. I was glad indeed to see 
him once more. How had he managed 
to hunt me up ? I asked. 

‘“** Qh, your cousin showed me here,’ 
explained Furst, in purest English. 

“““My cousin? Impossible!’ I 
cried in surprise, “Some sharper more 
likely. How did you pick him up ?’ 

“* By the merest accident,’ smiled 
my old friend. ‘I was passing through 
a street in Spitalfields, when I caught 
sight of your name staring me in the 
face from two adjacent shops. Old 
memories revived. I had never come 
across the name apart from yourself, 
and a sudden impulse made me step 
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“FANNY MENTONE, WAS THE AMAZING REMLV, AS SHE 


DISAPPEARED INTO A LITTLE ACK ROOM.” 


inside. It proved a lucky chance, 
your cousin was wild with delight to 
meet a friend of yours—if he shook 
hands once, it must have been a dozen 
times. And then he insisted on escort- 
ing me here himself. Your relatives 
seem to think a rare lot of you, I must 
say.’ 

“© But, man alive,’ I cried in some 
vexation, ‘I assure you I haven’t the 
ghost of a relative in all London.’ 

‘Dr. Furst shrugged his shoulders. 
‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, smiling, ‘ you 
know your own family best, of course. 
But I must demur to the “ ghost,”’ for, 
unless I’m very much mistaken, he’s 
waiting outside now.’ 

‘Rushing to the window I saw my 
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tinsmith looking up. He touched his 
hat and made an awkward bow. The 
whole episode had passed out of my 
mind, but I recalled the fellow and 
sent one of the clerks to fetch him up. 

‘© What do you mean,’ I shouted 
in a rage, as he entered with his irre- 
pressible smile, ‘by masquerading as 
a cousin of mine ?’ 

‘““<Sir,’ he replied pleadingly, ‘I 
hope I’ve done nothing to disgrace the 
family ?’ 

‘““Then the rogue threw his hands 
out and his shoulders up in such a 
humorously pathetic way that I 
could hardly contain myself. 

““*Clear out, you scoundrel!’ I 
burst out, vainly trying to hide my 
laughter. Furst was laughing—and, 
ducking his head in respectful fami- 
liarity, the man went off. 

‘*T didn’t see him again for perhaps 
a twelvemonth. One morning [ in- 
terrupted some pressing business to 
see the gentlemen who begged for 
two minutes’ private conversation. Lo 
and behold, who should it turn out to 
be but Morgensheim alzas Mentone 
himself. 

‘“**What’s the matter with you now ?’ 
I growled in disgust. 

‘“*T hope your honour’s health is 
good,’ he began, in his thin, wheezy 
voice. 

“* Qh, excellent—if only you’d lIct 
it alone. Is that all?’ 

‘“*T’m at the bottom of a hole,’ he 
sighed. 

‘“* How much ?’ Lasked impatiently. 

“*No, thank you,’ he replied, 
shaking his head with an air of injured 
innocence. ‘Is money everything in 
this world ?’ 


‘At this unexpected disinterested- 


ness I scanned him with some curiosity, 
and now observed his general air of 
prosperity. He wore a frock coat and 
brown boots and a massive gold chain. 


‘““*T have a daughter ; she wants to 
get married,’ he’ resumed in a doleful 
voice. 

“*That’s not so very tragic,’ I 
smiled. ‘You don’t want her to re- 
main an old maid, surely ?’ 

‘** No, no, it’s not that; 
young man’s family 

‘“*Isn’t the family good enough for 
you, you confounded aristocrat ?’ I 
broke in, with my temper rising. 

‘“* Ach, that’s just the point,’ he 
stammered eagerly. ‘It’s too good. 
They stuck out, they wouldn’t hear of 
the match until 

‘*¢ Until what ? Out with it, man.’ 

“© Until they learnt I was your 
cousin.’ 

‘““T jumped from my seat. 

‘“** T had to say it—for my daughter’s 
sake,’ he almost whined. 

‘“«The deuce you did!’ 
fairly staggered. 

“YT couldn’t help myself,’ he 
groaned. 

‘©The impertinence!’ I said. 

“© You won’t deny it ?’” he begged. 
‘It won’t hurt you in any way.’ 

“How could I remain long angry 
with the old humbug? The sheer ab- 
surdity of the whole thing so amused 
me that I laughed. My would-be 
relative joined in timidly, doubtfully. 

““* Well, well, you hypocrite,’ I 
ylelded grudgingly, ‘TI don’t care if I 
am a cousin to you.’ 

‘“He almost danced for joy. 

‘““*T say, though,’ I added hastily, 
with various drawbacks beginning to 
dawn on me, ‘not more than a second 
cousin, 1f you please.’ 

‘** Of course, of course,’ he replied 
gratefully, ‘you may trust me,’ but 
although obviously much relieved, he 
still eyed me furtively as if there was 
something more to come. 

“© And that’s all you came for ?’ 
I asked suspiciously. 


but the 


said I, 
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“Yes, sir, I assure you, only to get 
your consent,’ he averred solemnly ; 
‘so that you shouldn’t decline the in- 
vitation.’ 

“Invitation ? What invitation ? ’ 

““* To the wedding, sir. I swear I’d 
never have dared to take the liberty,’ 
he protested unblushingly, ‘only Mr. 
Torpin—he’s the young man’s father— 
said he knew you weren’t proud and 
would be sure to come.’ 

“Then before I could get in a word, 
he poured forth a thousand blessings 
on my head, and departed—to reap- 
pear again at the end of a week. I 
had had almost enough of him by this 
time, and only let him be shown in to 
tell him so with proper emphasis. 

‘““* Don’t you know,’ I said, cutting 
short his apologies, ‘ that I am a busy 
man and can’t be bothered with any 
more of your affairs? Don’t come 
here again.’ 

‘* * Sir,’ said he, with a most distress- 
ful countenance and not without a 
semblance of dignity, ‘ you have saved 
my life, you have lifted me out of the 
gutter, you have made a man of me. 
Could I be so ungrateful as to go to 
anyone else for advice ?’ 

‘““*T wish you would. I shall not 
be at all offended if you do. But as 
you are here, tell me what is wrong 
now.’ 

‘“**T am in sore trouble,’ sighed my 
relative. ‘The fact is, Mr. Torpin has 
two large shops in Mile End.’ 

‘““*Isn’t that enough? Did you 
expect him to have half a dozen ?’ 

“** God forbid!’ he cried earnestly. 
‘He’s far too big a man for me as it Is. 
Why, only yesterday he proposed to 
buy a house for the young couple!’ 
and my visitor looked the picture of 
despair. 

‘** Are you mad ?’ I asked in aston- 
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ishment, ‘or only pretending ? 
is there to be unhappy about ? 
man must be a brick.’ 

, ‘Ah,’ he replied sadly, * but there’s 
a hitch: he makes conditions. He 
wants me to buy the furniture for it.’ 

“Why, I'd jump at the chance. 
Don’t be mean, man.’ 

““*T can’t,’ he moaned pitifully. 
‘Ach! what an opportunity for my 
poor Fanny to lose! Every penny | 
have is tied up in the business.’ 

*** Didn’t you explain that to your 
Mr. Torpin ? ’ 

*“** Explain!’ he repeated bitterly ; 
~I almost went down on my knees to 
him. But all he answered was, “ No 
furniture, no house!’’ He even had 
the cheek to bring in your name!’ 

““*My name! What on earth have 
I to do with it?’ . 

‘© He said, ‘‘ Your cousin, the ship- 
owner, is such a rich man—surely he 
would furnish the house as a wedding 
present!” ’ and the tinman covered 
his eyes with his hand, as if to blot out 
the horrible suggestion. 

‘““This was too much ? Was I to be 
tricked thus? I sat stupefied for a 
moment, then rang the bell. ‘Show 
the gentleman out,’ I cried angrily. 

“But at that moment he looked at 
me so sorrowfully, so reproachfully, 
that Irelented. I was so amazed at the 
colossal impudence of the fellow that 
he had his own way once more. I was 
even present at the wedding and rather 
enjoyed the situation. 

“The eldest boy was named after 
me, and every week or so one or other 
of them seems to be thanking me for a 
birthday present. The grandfather is 
in a large way of business now. He 
has turned out a model employer ; 
that was his place you saw in the 
Commercial Road.” 
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MOTOGROTESQUES No. 4. 


¢. .  . Erstwhile the Hoot-Toot persuaded the Mote Horn, and to the belchings of its 
at is, Me, the Nicht-Femme-Cheval, the Motah Cah, and Coppahs, and Chaffeurs) 
ur furiously fairylike footsteps made something 
: [Conta 


squawks we (th 
deliriously danced the Motor Mort Flip Flap, till o 
snap, and there was a squirting sound as . . .’ 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By ROBERT BARR 


‘* Hope springs eternal in 
the human buzzum,” as the 
poet says, and in proof of 


The 
P.M.G. 


this I have been invited to. 


form one of a delegation that is to wait 
upon the Postmaster General with the 
object of obtaining some amelioration 
of the rigour of postal laws in this 
country. I was delighted to receive 
this invitation, for it proved to me, in 
spite of my growing cynicism, that 
there is still something vernal and 
optimistic in human nature. It shows 
that there yet exists enthusiastic per- 
sons who actualiy believe that common 
sense may be injected into the skull 
of a Postmaster General if delegations 
enough wait upon him, and present 
their petitions in language sufficiently 
humble. ‘“ Britons never, never, never 
shall be slaves,” sings another poet, 
and that, even if it is poetry, is true, 
except where the Briton comes into 
contact with one of his own high off- 
cials. Then he assumes at least the 
demeanour of a slave, and it is “ May 
it please your Excellency,” ending with 
“Your petitioners shall ever pray.”’ 
I have never seen a real, live Post- 
master General, but I understand he 
rides a black and white charger, to 
represent ink and paper; that he 
wears a gorgeous, gold-laced, cocked 
hat, because notes used to be folded 
in that shape; that he is escorted 
wherever he goes by a bodyguard of 
postmen in uniform, whose  knap- 
sacks, unlike that of the late John 
Brown, are not strapped upon their 
backs, but slung to their sides. The 
procession is preceded by a drummer 


who gives, every half-minute or so, 
two sharp staccato beats on the 
kettledrum. 

The choosing of a Postmaster General 
is one of the most difficult tasks which 
falls to a new Government. Tradition 
rules the roost here, and precedent 
points out that the most incompetent 
man of the party shall be made Post- 
master General. 

This rule gives either the Liberals or 
the Conservatives such an immense 
choice of candidates that the selection 
becomes difficult through a very em- 
barras des richesses. But when at last 
the Postmaster General is appointed, 
the world looks on him with wonder 
and amazement, and generously admits 
that the right man to fill the bill has 
been nominated. The choice usually 
falls upon a nobleman, and this is quite 
right and proper, as it has _ been 
shown that there is great danger in 
going among the common people for a 
Postmaster General, because on one 
or two rare occasions a sensible man 
has been placed in the position, to the 
horror and dismay of the permanent 
officials. A striking example of this 
danger was the appointment, in 1880, 
of Mr. Henry Fawcett, by Mr. Glad- 
stone. It must not be supposed that 
I am putting any blame upon the 
Liberal party for this appointment, be- 
cause Mr. Fawcett was a man _ phys- 
ically blind, and a party may quite 
reasonably have supposed that this 
misfortune would probably equal the 
deficiency in brains that had been 
the distinguishing characteristic of his 
predecessors. 
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The other day I was down 
Salisbury at the ancient town of 
Square. Salisbury, and wandered 
with delight round about 
the precincts of the Cathedral. The 
great church is surrounded by a level 
lawn of the very greenest grass to be 
found anywhere, beautiful to the eye, 
but discomforting to the ear, because 
when you stand admiring it, someone 
is sure to tell you that yarn much 
older than the most ancient building 
in the town about the American who 
admired the lawn, and asked the gar- 
dener how it was accomplished, where- 
upon the gardener replied that it was 
a simple thing, and you merely rolled 
and rolled, and clipped and clipped the 
lawn, for two thousand years, and 
there you were. I have heard that 
story in Oxford and in Cambridge, 
and, in fact, anywhere in this country 
that possesses a bit of level turf. 
England must, indeed, be a _ very 
healthy land when stories may reach 
such a great age, and still possess their 
original vigour. I possess a very nice 
lawn myself, and when anyone admires 
it, I tell him the story of how my 
ancestors rolled and rolled this lawn 
for hundreds of years; that they 
bought the first lawn mower, in 1620, 
and that I am still using it—by proxy 
and the pushing powers of the gar- 
dener. Now, as it is well known in 
my neighbourhood that I have pos- 
sessed the place for eight years only, 
and that it was farm land when I 
bought it, the telling of this story has 
lost me many, many friends, which 
shows that a venerable narration should 
be used judiciously. 

In wandering about Salisbury, I 
came upon a public square, the most 
foreign-looking square I have ever seen 
in an English town. It contained 
two statutes, and reminded me very 
much of the Place l’Hotel de Ville, 


Beauvais. The Place at Beauvais 
contains one statue, and that is a 
monument to a woman. The French 
are much more gallant than we are, 
and commemorate the deeds of their 
women more frequently than is the case 
with us, who confine ourselves chiefly 
to Queen Victoria and _ Boadicea. 
Jeanne Hachette was quite an enter- 
prising sort of girl, and well deserved 
a monument. Hachette, as one might 
say, was her given name, and not her 
real name, for it means a hacking- 
knife, or hatchet. In private life she 
was Jeanne Laisné. Charles the Bold, 
with eighty thousand Burgundians, 
surrounded Beauvais, and turned their 
cannon against the wall. Now there 
was no man in Europe, at that moment, 
more terrible to meet than Charles 
the Bold, and if you wish to read the 
most exciting, dramatic, and inter- 
esting piece of fiction that ever was 
written, peruse that chapter in “ Quen- 
tin Durward” where Charles of Bur- 
gundy has King Louis XI. at his 
mercy, and this will give you an idea 
of what an uncomfortable gentleman 
Charles was to sit with at table. But, 
although he terrorised the King of 
France, he could not terrorise Jeanne 
Hachette, and as Charles had the 
utmost contempt for women, the inci- 
dent which happened on the walls of 
Beauvais must have somewhat dis- 
concerted him. Charles made a pair 
of breaches in the walls of Beauvais, 
and then thought he would proceed to 
wear them, not knowing that there is 
an adage which proves that they are 
sometimes donned by persons of the 
other sex. When the Burgundian 
standard-bearer, at the head of the 
troops, scaled the ladder up to the 
breach, he met the determined Jeanne, 
who wrenched the flagstaff from him ; 
then, with an energetic wave of her 
fairy foot, she planted one in the 
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soldier’s midriff, which caused him to 
double up and fall backwards on his 
comrades of the ladder, and so down 
together into the ditch. This was 
Jeanne’s “ At Home” day, and she 
welcomed all comers with the butt-end 
of the captured flagstaff. She enjoyed 
herself tremendously, but not so the 
Burgundians. Any joyous individual 
from the land of wine who attempted 
to climb that ladder found the poll 
on his shoulders broken by the pole 
in Jeanne’s hand, and thereupon he 
dropped into the ditch outside the city 
wall. 

‘““T am merely tapping the red wine 
of Burgundy,” cried the jovial Jeanne 
as she gazed down upon the heaped 
Burgundians, each vainly endeavouring 
to stop his nose from bleeding. 

Jeanne carried the flag and staff in 
triumph to the town hall, where you 
may see them tothis day, and the Bur- 
gundians retired, saying they had had 
enough of ladies’ society for once in their 
lives, and they would much prefer 
the entente cordzale to this sort of thing. 

Louis XI., who had a higher appre- 
ciation of feminine value than his 
cousin Charles possessed, gave the 
ladies of Beauvais precedence over the 
men in the annual procession of Saint 
Angadreme, and if you should happen 
over at Beauvais next October, you 
will see the women marching in front 
of the men, carrying the celebrated 
banner that Jeanne captured. 


But dear me, dear me, 

The Tall how far I have wandered 
Hatin from Postmasters General, 
Sculpture. and deputations, wandering 
thus to Beauvais and drift- 

ing back into the fifteenth century to 
the time when the story about the lawn 
originated. Let me return, then, to 
Salisbury, and to the statue which 
stands near the edge of the pavement, 
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gazing across the street, and pointing 
at a row of houses. I looked upon 
this statue and laughed, because if 
there is anything more ridiculous in 
this world for a sculptor to attempt, 
it is the endeavour to portray either 
in bronze or marble that modem 
atrocity known as a top hat, the tall, 
black silk headgear which is called a 
“plug hat” in America. This statue 
was pointing with its right hand, and 
in its left, resting on the hip, it held 
the tall hat such as we see respectable 
people on the street wearing any day. 
The only other place that I know of 
where they have set out to immor- 
talise this curious head covering is at 
the eaves of the new cathedral they 
are building at Avranches, where poor 
Max O’Rell was born, and where he 
rests, a man who thoroughly detested 
during his lifetime the conventional 
silk hat. The gargoyles of that church 
represent men projecting outwards with 
tall hats done in granite on their heads. 
These gargoyles will probably be 
thought very artistic several hundred 
years hence, but to-day they are merely 
comical, and thus I laughed when I 
saw the hat done in bronze at Salisbury. 
Now, the people of the West of Eng- 
land are invariably gentle and cour- 
teous to strangers. A man passing by 
paused as he noticed me laughing when 
I looked up at the statue. I imagine 
he thought I was scoffing perhaps at 
the man, perhaps at the town, but 
instead of censuring me he proceeded 
in a mild voice to bestow some informa- 
tion that he surmised perhaps was 
needed, and which was indeed welcome, 
for I had no guide book in my pocket 
‘‘ That, sir,” said he, “is a statue 
of Henry Fawcett, a Member of Par- 
liament and statesman, author of the 
‘Manual of Political Economy,’ Post- 
master General of England, and a 
Member of the Privy Council.” 
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“Sir,” was my response, “I thank 
you. I did not notice the name on the 
front of the pedestal, if, indeed, it is 
there. I was looking at the hat, 
which seems to me inartistic and 
ridiculous, being a wholly modern 
invention, unsuitable for treatment in 
bronze or stone.” 

‘““] am unable to agree with you,” 
continued the stranger, in the con- 
ciliatory tone which he _ used 
throughout our conversation. “ The 
basis of all art must be truth, and if 
sculpture is not to delude future 
generations, the modern frock coat is 
no less artistic than the ancient Roman 
toga. Indeed, the opinion of Salisbury 
is that the sculptor did not go far 
enough towards realism, for we hold 
that he should have represented the 
spectacles which Henry Fawcett always 
wore.” 

There being a possibility that the 
man was right, I changed the subject. 

‘* Why has Salisbury, honouring her- 
self and Henry Fawcett, erected this 
monument ? ” 

‘* Because,” replied the man,‘* Henry 
Fawcett was born here. Indeed, his 
finger, pointing across the street, indi- 
cates the house 1 which he first saw 
the light of day.” 

“The pointing finger,” said I, 
“surely carries realism far enough to 
please Salisbury. But is not your 
reference to light of day somewhat 
misplaced in this case ? ”’ 

‘‘ Not so,” protested the man. ‘“‘ He 
lost his eyesight when he was twenty- 
five years old, through a shooting acci- 
dent on his father’s plantation. He 
bravely resolved that this terrible 
calamity should interfere neither with 
his enjoyment of life nor the discharge 
of his duties. Twenty-two years later 
he became the greatest Postmaster 
General England ever possessed.” 

‘“My hat,” said I, “being of soft 


felt, is at once more picturesque and 
convenient than the one which Fawcett 
wore, but, nevertheless, I take it off in 
honour of the man who overcame great 
difficulties, and also in salutation to 
you, sir, for your affability to an 
ignorant stranger,’ and thus, with 
hats off, the three of us stood as if we 
were polite Frenchmen in the Place 
l’Hotel de Ville in Beauvais. 


But now to return to the 

A delegation which is to wait 
Question upon Lord Stanley, who, 
of they tell me, is the present 
Postage. Postmaster General. Sir 
Walter Scott wrote the 

phrase, “‘ On, Stanley, on,” and I pre- 
sume the delegation, thinking of this 
motto, expected to apply a spur which 
would help on its fulfilment. I have 
not the pleasure of Lord Stanley’s 
acquaintance, and know nothing for 
or against him, except that he is Post- 
master General, yet it is delightful to 
find any body of men so optimistic as 
to suppose Lord Stanley is more 
amenable to reason and logic than were 
his immediate predecessors. What is 
it this delegation wishes done? It is 
a matter so simple and so reasonable 
that any successful business man 
would at once see the justice of it after 
five minutes’ explanation. The car- 
riage of newspapers and periodicals is 
merely a matter of freight. There may 
be more talent and genius expended 
in the literary part of Blackwood’s 
Magazine than is consumed, say, in 
the Draper's Record, but nevertheless 
the engine that puts forth energy in 
carrying either of these two estimable 
productions to the north exerts a power 
based on their weight avoirdupois, and 
not on their weight mental. I find by 
placing the latest number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine on the scales that it 
weighs exactly twelve ounces and a 
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half. If a number of the Draper’s 
Record were to weigh twelve ounces 
and a half, you would suppose then 
that the postage of each of these pro- 


ductions from London to Glasgow. 


would be the same, but such is not the 
case in Post Office logic. Blackwood’s 
Magazine costs threepence-halfpenny 
through the post, while the Draper’s 
Record goes for a halfpenny, and I am 
told there are some special numbers 
of the Draper's Record so huge that 
they weigh from two pounds to two 
pounds and a half, yet they are carried 
for the same old halfpenny by the 
same old Post Office regulations. In 
America it does not matter in the 
least what kind of a journal you are 
publishing. You send it down in 
sacks to the Post Office, where it is 
weighed, and you are charged one 
halfpenny a pound. This is so simple, 
so just to everyone, and has worked 
so well in the United States and Canada, 
that enterprising people of England 
have wished to see the same rule 
adopted here, and each Postmaster 
General has received delegations on 
this subject with identical results— 
namely, that he would not dare re- 
commend so drastic a reform. 

Now, I think the delegations them- 
selves are largely to blame. When I 
was invited I at once agreed to lend 
my valuable assistance, if I were 
allowed to do it my own way, yet this 
last delegation has refused my co- 
operation, just as the two previous 
delegations have done. They depend 
on reason, never reading history, and 
thus never learning that reason has 
not made the slightest impression on 
any Postmaster General, with one 
or two exceptions, since Postmaster 
Generals were invented. It is gener- 
ally supposed that Sir Rowland Hill, 
who introduced penny postage, was a 
Postmaster General, but he was, in 
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fact, not connected with the Post Office 
at all at first, being an official of the 
Treasury. He figured out that the 
actual cost of conveying a letter from 
London to Edinburgh was one thirty- 
sixth of a penny, and he saw no reason 
that there should be varying charges 
from fourpence to one and eightpence 
for each letter weighing under an ounce. 
He thought that if the Government 
charged thirty-six times as much as 
it cost to convey a letter, it was making 
a very reasonable profit, but his pro- 
posal filled the Postmaster General 
and all his officials with horror. The 
functionaries of the Post Office did 
everything they could to obstruct 
penny postage, and the author of the 
measure, not being an official of the 
Post Office, had no control over them, 
and no means of seeing that his scheme 
got fair play. Colonel Maberly, one of 
the permanent officials, himself ad- 
mitted before an investigation com- 
mittee :— 

‘* My constant language to the heads 
of departments was, ‘This plan we 
know will fail.’ ”’ 

The then Postmaster General, the 
Earl of Lichfield, ridiculed the project 
as visionary and impracticable in the 
House of Lords. He said that the 
cost of conveying letters at the penny 
rate would be ruinous to the country, 
whereas it proved one of the greatest 
commercial successes ever inaugurated. 
He predicted that the walls of the Post 
Office would burst with the accumula- 
tion of letters that could not be for- 
warded, because the whole Post Office 
area could not hold the number of 
clerks required for the dispersion of so 
much matter. 

Biographers of Sir Rowland Hill 
complain that he was a very high- 
handed man, and that much of the 
opposition he met with arose from his 
own domineering qualities. Never- 
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theless, I beg to point out that Sir 
Rowland Hill was successful, in spite 
of the opposition of Lord Lichfield, 
Colonel Maberly, and the whole staff, 
and if he browbeat the gang into 
submission, all the more honour to 
him. 

Thus I should like to point out to 
the delegation that reason and logic 
have no effect upon a Postmaster 
General. You can only convince Post- 
master Generals with a big stick, as 
Sir Rowland Hill did. The methods 
of each succeeding delegation of news- 
paper people are entirely on the wrong 
lines. They approach the General 
Post Office building with bated breath, 
and then move forward on tip-toe 
when they are allowed to enter. Once 
in the presence of the great man, the 
delegation falls on its face, and beats 
its brow three times on the carpet, 
speaking in whispers the usual lauda- 
tory terms, showing their deep appre- 
ciation of the high character of the 
Postmaster General, and then they 
make some cringing references to their 
own humility. After that is done, the 
Postmaster General thunders “ No” 
in a terrible voice, and the Super- 
intendent of the Post Office orders up 
the sweepers, and has the delegation 
swépt out into the street. My own 
plan differs from this. 


‘* Gentlemen,’’ I wrote to 


My the committee, ‘I shall be 
Qun pleased to co-operate with 
Plan. — youif you adopt my method 
of procedure, which is as 

follows :— 


‘Perhaps you are not aware that I 
am an Indian chief, having been 
initiated into the mysteries by the 
tribe of St. Regis Indians, situated on 
their reservation some miles from the 
city of Montreal. They gave me a 
name which at present [ have forgotten, 
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but I can look it up before the delega- 
tion approaches the Post Office. A 
friend of mine was a friend of the 
late Artemus Ward. Artemus Ward 


learned the war whocp of the Cherokee 


Indians, which is a cry very piercing 
and alarming, and my friend taught 
this exclamation to me. I shall be 
very pleased to give a rehearsal of this 
war whoop before the committee, if 
they will kindly adjourn to some York- 
shire moor, uninhabited, so that people 
in the vicinity will not die of fright on 
hearing it, and no window glass will 
be shattered when the cry is uttered. 
Aside from this qualification I possess 
an Indian head-dress, composed of 
eagles’ feathers dyed red, white, and 
blue, which, as you are aware, are the 
colours of Britain herself, and there- 
fore suitable decoration in which to 
approach the presence of a mighty 
official like the Postmaster General. 
This head-dress of feathers begins at 
the brow, and ends at the instep. It 
is the badge of an entirely different 
tribe of Indians from either the St. 
Regis, from whom I take my name, or 
the Cherokees, from whom I have bor- 
rowed the war whoop, but possibly the 
Postmaster General may not notice 
the discrepancy. I have also among 
my belongings a pair of moccasins, 
which make no noise when one walks, 
and enables the wearer to steal upon 
an enemy with safety and conclusive- 
ness. These moccasins are of the 
Tuskorora tribe, and bear the trade 
mark, wrought in beads, of that war- 
like clan. I wish I had all the clothes 
belonging to one particular tribe, and 
not every separate article different, 
as is the case, but, as I pointed out, 
the Postmaster General may: not be 
able to recognise the distinction. I 
shall be armed with a tomahawk that 
once belonged to the Tecumseh, chief 
of the Shawnees, and a scalping-knife 


that was used by Walk-in-the-Water, 
chief of the fierce Wyandottes. Thus 
accoutred, it will perhaps be as well 
if I do not march in procession with 
the delegation through the streets of 
London, but meet my fellow delegates 
at the door of the General Post Office 
in a four-wheeled cab. I propose that 
two of the most stalwart members of 
the delegation overpower the door- 
keeper of the Postmaster General’s 
room, and leave him on the floor with 
three of the most corpulent members 
sitting on him. I shall then steal 
quietly forward in my silent moccasins, 
throw open the door of the Postmaster 
General’s room, utter the Cherokee 
war whoop I have mentioned, and 
spring in upon him, brandishing toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife. If the dele- 
gation will then enter with the petition, 
they will find the Postmaster General 
under the table, and I feel certain that 
on receipt of their promise to remove 
me, he on his part will promise to re- 
move any blemishes they may find in 
Post Office procedure.” 

Will it be believed that this friendly 
offer on my part was rejected by the 
committee ? With many regrets, it 
is true, and an assurance that they 
disclaimed any intention of passing 
either doubt or reflection upon the 
efficiency of my plan; but they said 
the Postmaster General was rather a 
stickler in the matter of uniform, having 
had so much to do with the accoutre- 
ments of the postmen, and while he 
lived up to the motto of “ On, Stanley, 
on,” yet he preferred to put on the 
habiliments of one single tribe, and 
not the various garments of half-a- 
dozen. 

So the committee will approach his 
august lordship without me, and they 
will be bowled out and bowed out as 
usual. If I were sure of evading the 
police and the several door-keepers, 
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I’d drop down there alone and settle 
the matter in three minutes by the 
clock. 


To speak seriously, I am 

An rather sorry to see that 
Impertal Canada intends to make an 
Matter. appeal to the British Post 
Office on a matter of Im- 

perial importance. I fear Canada has 
little notion of the Imperial iceberg it 
will run up against when it tackles 
our Post Office Department. The 
point at issue is this. By arrangement 
between the Canadian and United 
States Governments, American maga- 
zines come into Canada at the rate of 
a halfpenny-a pound for postage. 
United States magazines are thus 
enabled to obtain subscribers in Canada 
at the rate of four shillings a year, 
whereas British postal laws are such 
that an English magazine of the same 
weight as the average American 
monthly publication would cost five 
shillings a year in postage alone. The 
natural consequence is that British 
publications are seen in Canada prac- 
tically only at expensive clubs, while 
the whole Dominion is flooded with 
American literature, much of which 
is frankly anti-British. Canada there- 
fore wishes the British Postmaster 
General to give the publications of his 
country the same chance that is now 
enjoyed by the American magazines. 
Canada,.I understand, is prepared to 
attend to the expensive railroad transit 
throughout the Dominion, distributing 
the magazines for nothing, if England 
will merely send them across the water. 
Indeed, she would take them at Liver- 
pool or London for a halfpenny a 
pound, if the British Government would 
allow her to do so. Although patriotism 
and post office begin with the same 
letter, it is not likely the Postmaster 
General will accede to this request. 
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Indeed, I think he has already refused 
it, giving numerous more or less 
stupid reasons, such as loss of revenue, 
and all that sort of thing. Now the 
comical part of the affair is, that what 
Canada askc is already being done, not 
by the British Government, but by 
a New York trading company, and 
Britain is to-day losing revenue which 
she might easily regain if she possessed 
for half an hour a liberal-minded Post- 
master General. 

Take, for example, that standard 
old British institution, Punch, and 
look at the right-hand edge of the out- 
side cover, and you will see printed 
upon it in very small type, these words : 
‘““Entered as second-class mail matter 
at the New York Post Office, 1903.” 

Now, American publications sup- 
posed to be humorous have claimed 
for years that Punch is second-class 
matter, but why should the celebrated 
publication itself admit as much by 
registering itself as second-class matter 
in New York? The reason is, of 
course, that the sentence I have quoted 
does not allude at all to the contents 
of that celebrated weekly. The United 
States Government, quick to bring 
grist to the mill of its own citizens, 
gratified the International News Com- 
pany by extending to foreign publica- 
tions the halfpenny a pound rate 
under certain conditions. The Inter- 
national News Company attends to the 
business, takes copies of Punch, or any 
other English periodical registered in 
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New York as_ sccond-class matter, 
sends them over in bulk at much less 
rate than a halfpenny a pound, and 
then posts them to the United States 
or Canada at the rate enjoyed by 
American periodicals, a rate which has 
been persistently refused for years by 
the British Post Office Department. We 
have thus the ofera-bouffe situation, 
that if a British publication wishes to 
enter Canada by post—that is to say, 
wishes to transfer itself from one part 
of the British Empire to another—at a 
reasonable rate, it must seek the inter- 
vention of a New York trading com- 
pany, which makes a big profit by 
doing the trick several hundred per 
cent. cheaper than the British Post 
Office says it can do it. 

We need a new Rowland Hill in this 
country. It is interesting to note that 
the great Post Office reforms in this 
land of the stalwarts were carried out 
by two men, one of whom hardly knew 
a well day in his life, and the other of 
whom was stone blind. Rowland Hill 
spent most of his early years on his 
back suffering from disease of the spine, 
yet he became so great in education 
as to be entitled to a place next to 
Arnold of Rugby, and great as a Post 
Office reformer. Although he was 
never allowed to become Postmaster 
General, he yet inaugurated a scheme 
in the face of the bitterest opposition 
by those paid to serve their country, a 
scheme that has had much to do with 
the prosperity and greatness of Britain. 


**LooOK, GEORGE!’ SHE CRIED EXCITEDLY, POINTING TO THE PLACARD OF AN EVENING PAPER.” 


Che 
Girl in Wailing: 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE 


Mlustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


SYNopsIS OF PREVIOUS CHaPpTERS.—Liltan Turner, daughter of one of the wealthiest members of the 
House of Commons, disapproving of her father’s marriage with Lady Sheppeard, goes down to Woollacombe on 


a vistt to her late mother’s sister, who keeps a tea-shop in the High Street. 


Ther travelling companion proves to 


be a Mrs. Hemmings, whose son previously in an endeavour to render assistance to Miss Turner and her father, 
bath strangers to him, was arrested, but was released by the intervention of his uncle, the Home Secretary, after 


a nights incarceration. 
zmmedtately seeks another compartment. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TEA-SHOP, 


HE conversation in the adjoin- 
ing carriage, though it might 
have interested Lilian, would 
not have soothed her. The 

train had barely started before Mrs. 
Hemmings commenced her catechism. 

‘Who is that young person ?”’ she 
asked. 

Her son fidgeted uneasily. 
don’t know.” 

“But you have met her before.” 

“I may have done so.” 

Mrs. Hemmings sniffed. 
reticence does not surprise me. 
she is not respectable.” 

“How do you know that?” her 
son asked quickly. 

“A woman’s instinct tells her many 
things. It told me from the first 


* T really 


re Y Our 
I know 
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Mrs. Hemmings ts met al Bridport Junction by her son, whom Lillian recognises and 


moment I set eyes on her that she was 
no fit companion for my son.” 

“TI don’t want her for a companion. 
I wish I had never seen her; I never 
want to see her again.” He stopped 
suddenly. “‘‘ At least-——” 

‘“No one, George,” said his mother 
solemnly, “has ever accused me of 
curiosity. I would leave the subject 
at once and for ever if my duty did 
not compel me to investigate every 
detail of this melancholy affair. Re- 
member that this young woman is 
coming to live in our vicinity, and for 
the sake of our neighbours [I must be 
in a position to put them on their 
guard.” 

“That is exactly what I do not 
wish you to do,” replied George. “I 
hate being talked about.” 

“You? But I was alluding to this 
young woman.” 
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“It would mean the same thing in 
the end,” replied George moodily. 

““In what way ? Do you mean that 
you are linked to this young woman in 
some disgraceful way ?” 

“IT am not linked to her at all,” 
he said hastily. ‘‘I’ve only seen her 
once before, and then only for a few 
minutes.” 

“What do you know of her?” 

““She’s very beautiful,’ he replied 
inconsequently. 

‘* Beautiful!” echoed his mother. 
“Beauty is not always synonymous 
with innocence. Is she good ? ” 

George hesitated. ‘“‘ Well no, I don’t 
think I should describe her as good. 
In fact, I believe she is a member of a 
gang of burglars.” 

Mrs. Hemmings was staggered. 

“IT knew it!” she exclaimed after 
less than a minute’s reflection. ‘‘ That 
is why she took such an interest in 
my black box. George, I shall never 
see that box again.” 

““[ daresay I am _ wrong,’ said 
George, regretting he had said so much. 
““I am by no means certain, but I 
can’t explain things any other way.” 

“No wonder she is so extravagantly 
dressed,” continued Mrs. Hemmings. 
“Oh, George, what are we to do with 
the silver to-night ? ” 

“How do you know she is living at 
Woollacombe ? ” 

“She told me so. , She is staying at 
a confectionery shop in the High 
Street. No doubt she listens to the 
conversation of customers, and gets 
information about the locks and bolts 
in that way. As soon as we reach 
Woollacombe, we drive straight to the 
police-station.”’ 

‘“No, no,” cried George. ‘‘I have 
not sufficient grounds. The more I 
think of it the more I am convinced I 
was mistaken. Her eyes are perfectly 
honest ; no burglar has a dimple on 


the nght cheek. And have you noticed 
the sun on her hair ? ” 

‘* No, I have not,” replied his mother 
emphatically. ‘And, in any case, 
you can produce that effect with chemi- 
cals. It distresses me extremely to 
hear you comment on her personal 
appearance. You must forgive me if 
[ weep a little.” 

George comforted his mother per- 
functorily. He had a pleasant boyish 
face, and hardly looked his age. 
Brought up in the seclusion of his 
country home, he had not absorbed 
the worldly wisdom which comes to 
a few by nature but to most from 
painful experience only. The one 
remarkable event in the commonplace 
of his life had been his night in gaol 
on a charge of housebreaking. It 
was not surprising that the reappear- 
ance of the young woman who had 
been the cause of his incarceration 
should fill him with consternation. 
Perhaps it was more astonishing that, 
when his thoughts began to settle into 
coherence, the consternation should 
gradually transform itself into a vague 
sense of pleasure. A young man, 
strictly brought up, who has only been 
allowed to see the world from under 
his mother’s mantle, is probably more 
susceptik.i2 to female charms than the 
less disciplined. 

‘* No, mother,” he said with decision, 
after a long interval, broken only by 
his mother’s sobs, ‘‘ you will do nothing 
in this matter. I will take all neces- 
sary steps.” 

“IT cannot permit,” said Mrs. Hem- 
mings through her tears, “ the whole 
country-side to be robbed without 
raising a protest.” 

‘“You need have no fear,” replied 
her son. ‘I intend to watch the 
trend of events. When the moment 
comes to strike I shall not hesitate.” 

Mrs. Hemmings was impressed by 
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her son’s grand words. “But you 
must not jeopardise your own safety 
even to bring the guilty to punishment. 
The heavy taxes we pay entitle us 
to leave matters of this kind to the 
officials who receive salaries for duties 
they perform inadequately.” 

‘“‘ They certainly perform them with- 
out discrimination,” observed George 
feelingly. ‘But not another word, 
mother, on this painful subject. Let 
us pass from it never to return to it.” 

To be tantalised by her own son 
was almost beyond endurance. She 
realised, however, that no further 
information was to be extracted at 
the moment ; though when she passed 
from the subject, it was certainly not 
with the intention of never returning 
to it. 

When the train stopped at Woolla- 
combe Station, she and her son alighted. 
Suddenly she clutched his arm. 

‘““Look, George!”’ she cried ex- 
citedly, pointing to the placard of an 
evening newspaper. “‘‘ Burglary at 
Harlsmore Castle! Theft of the Coun- 
tess’s Tiara!’ Oh, poor Lady Harls- 
more !”’ 

Her son read the placard w.'h frown- 
ing attention. ‘‘ It is certainly curious,” 
he muttered. “Can she have come to 
join her associates ? ” 

“My instinct tells me at once who 
stole it! Oh, George, into what a 
whirlpool of crime and duplicity are 
we drifting! What are we to do? 
Let us insist upon searching her lug- 
gage.” 

‘** Hush, mother.”’ 

‘** Look, there she 1s! 
ing by my black box. 
George !” 

But as her son made no movement, 
Mrs. Hemmings broke into the circle 
of passengers standing round the pile 
of baggage unloaded from the van, 
and clung with both hands to her box, 


She is stand- 
Oh, save it, 
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looking with terrified defiance towards 
Lilian. . 

“How she does love that box!” 
thought Lilian, turning aside, with a 
smile, to give a porter directions con- 
cerning her own luggage. She looked 
round vaguely for her aunt; a stout, 
merry-faced woman caught her eye 
and came to her. 

“T think I know who you are. 
You’re Lilian Turner,”’ she said. ‘‘ The 
very image of your dear mother.” 

‘““Are you Aunt Martha?” asked 
Lilian. 

“The very same. 
kiss me.” 

“It is so kind of you to come your- 
self,’ observed Lilian, after the em- 
brace. “‘ What shall I do with my 
baggage >?” 

“John will see to it.” She indi- 
cated a lad, powdered with flour, who 
touched his hat awkwardly. ‘“ My 
cart is outside. I don’t live very far 
from the station; we have only to 
walk down the High Street. Oh, my 
dear, how delightful to see my dear 
sister’s child and to feel she is not too 
great a lady to visit me.” 

Lilian was conscious that Mr. Hem- 
mings was listening to their conversa- 
tion. 

‘It is delightful of you to have me,” 
she replied with great cordiality. “I 
am only too glad to get away from 
London associations. If yot only 
knew how I have been yearning for a 
quiet country life!” 

‘* You’ve been overdoing it, my dear. 
I saw that from your letter. Money 
is all very well, but it can’t buy every- 
thing.” 

‘* No, indeed,”’ said Lilian. 

‘““T expect you’ve been having too 
exciting a time; but you'll tell me 
all about that later on.” 

““There isn’t much I care to talk 
about. I am afraid that there are 


Oh, my dear, 
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many things to regret and few to be 
proud of.” She stole a glance towards 
George, for whose edification the last 
sentence was framed; she wondered 
why men so seldom have a woman’s 
faculty of listening without appearing 
to do so. “So boorish,”’ she thought, 
“to listen with eyes and mouth.” 

By this time John had collected her 
belongings and was shouldering his 
way out of the station. Lilian’s glance 
fell on the newspaper placard. 

““Good gracious!” she exclaimed. 
“* The Countess of Harlsmore has been 
robbed of her tiara. What a pity! 
It is a most beautiful piece of work.”’ 

Her aunt was impressed. ‘“ You’ve 
seen it?” 

‘’ Oh, yes, I know the countess quite 
well.” She cast a quick glance at her 
aunt, fearing lest she should regard 
her remark as ostentatious, but her 
alarm was baseless. 

Just fancy that!” 

‘*“One meets all sorts ot people in 
London,” explained Lilian apologet- 
ically. She had convinced herself that 
Mrs. Hemmings was out of earshot. 

‘*“T am sorry for her ladyship,” said 
Aunt Martha. “It’s only a few weeks 
ago she settled at the Castle. Up 
till then it was let to an American 
millionaire. They say she isn’t very 
well off; but you’ll know about that, 
if she’s a friend of yours.” 

*“Oh, I only know her from mect- 
ing her about. She’s a good-natured, 
vulgar kind of woman.” 

‘How can a countess be vulgar ? ”’ 
asked her aunt in astonishment. 

“They manage it somehow.” 

““Do you know her son ? ”’ 
‘“No, I haven’t met him. 
he’s still at school or college.” 

Outside the station they stood for a 
moment to superintend the loading of 
the light cart, bearing the legend: 
* Martha Watts, Baker and Confec- 


I think 


tioner.”” By its side was a smart 
brougham, and Lilian watched the 
coachman and a porter hoist a familiar 
black box with a white stripe upon its 
roof. The next moment Mrs. Hem- 
mings and her son appeared. Lilian 
averted her gaze, disconcerted for a 
single moment that she should be 
publicly identified with the cart. 

“Youll describe the tiara to me, 
won’t you, dear ?”’ said her aunt, in a 
loud voice. “I do love to hear of 
such things. I stippose it sparkles 
like anything ? ” 

“Shall we get on?” asked Lilian, 
a little impatiently. She was certain 
that Mrs. Hemmings and her son were 
listening. They were, indeed, ex- 
changing glances of great significance. 

“J don’t believe I’ve seen a tiara in 
my life, not even in shop windows,”’ 
continued her aunt. ‘“‘ But of course 
you have seen heaps.” 

“Come on ; don’t let us delay here.” 

** Right you are, my dear. Wouldn’t 
Mrs. Ball stare if I went to tea with a 
tiara in my hair? Are you quite 
ready, dear ?”’ 

‘““ [ve been ready for some time.” 
She was vexed with herself for being 
vexed with her aunt. It was embar- 
rassing to feel that two pairs of eyes 
were staring at her; the gaily painted 
cart and her aunt’s loud voice com- 
pleted her discomfiture. 

‘‘ I am beginning to hate that young 
man,” she thought. “He annoys me 
more and more evcry time we meet. I 
think that I shall write to Mr. Greville 
and tell him I have not sufficient 
patience to undertake the case.” 

Her aunt noticed Lilian’s eyes fol- 
lowing the brougham as it drove away. 

‘“That’s Mrs. Hemmings, of Chorn 
Hall, and her son. Nice quiet people, 
they are; not dressy, you know, but 
considered one of the best of the county 
famihes. Her brother .is a-member of 
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‘“ SHE DONNED A WHITE APRON, AND TOOK HER PLACE AS AN EXTRA HAND IN TILL. Sthor. 


the Cabinet. 
of him.” 
ce Ss a" 


I daresay you’ve heard 


sudden sense of 


inferiority had oppressed her. She 
bit her lips angrily. Was she a snob, 
after all? She declared she would 


not be; and to prove it, she slipped 
her hand through her aunt’s arm. 

“I do hope that I shan’t be in the 
way, she said coaxingly. ‘I want 
you to let me help you in the shop, 
just as my mother used to.” 

“Oh, my dear, I couldn’t think of 
such a thing.” 


“But you must!” cried Lilian. 
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“ Everything you do, I want to do. 
If you won't let me, I shall go straight 
home and tell father what a cruel aunt 
you are.” 

Her aunt was greatly delighted. 
‘“T wondered what you would be like,” 
she said confidingly. ‘* I never dared 
to hope that you’d be so—so homely.” 

“In appearance, do you mean? I 
can’t help my looks.” 

“You are a one for a joke,” chuckled 
heraunt. ‘And you’ve learned to fish 
for compliments, too.” She squeezed 
her miece’s hand between arm = and 
body. ‘* Oh, my dear, you’re as sweet 
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in face and as natural in manner as 
your own dear mother.” Her face 
saddened a little. ‘But even she 
grew just a little high and mighty 
towards the end. Not that I blamed 
her; it was natural enough, but it 
made a little coldness. That’s why I 
never came to see you, for I’m not 
one to intrude.” 

‘““Intrude, aunt?” 

‘* There, there. But I was delighted 
when you wrote and told me you were 
paying me a long visit. Josiah’s found 
a wife and I’ve found a niece, says I 
to myself.”’ 

Lilian’s high spirits had begun to 
return. 

‘“T’ve come here to lead a simple 
life,’ she said gaily. “‘I am sick of 
London and London ways. I want to 
drop into my place in your shop as if 
I had lived there all my life, and had 
just come back from a holiday in town. 
If you want to please me, you'll not 
make a stranger of me.” 

“A strange: of you! Lord bless me, 
I feel as if { had known you since you 
were a baby.” 

They had halted before the plate- 
glass front of a handsome shop. There 
was variegated confectionery in the 
window, and nothing so common as 
a loaf of bread. On the windows in 
gold letters were the words: ‘‘ Martha 
Watts, Confectioner.” 

“Your name!” exclaimed Lilian. 
‘* What a lovely shop! It’s finer than 
any one in Band Street.” 

‘* And so it 1s,” beamed Miss Watts. 
* Your father wanted to pension me 
out of business, but I wouldn’t hear of 
it. Then nothing would satisfy him 
but to fit me out like this. It’s too 
grand for Woollacombe; but I do 
a good trade, and that’s the chief thing. 
All the county folk come here for after- 
noon tea when they are in town; it’s 
quite the resort. But come in.” 


Lilian’s gaze wandered from the 
mahogany counter with marble fittings 
to the cosy recesses, furnished with 
tiny tables draped in spotless damask. 

“It’s splendid!” she exclaimed. 
“One thing worries me. Shall I wear 
a Cap and apron or only an apron ?”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ANGEL. 


THE next morning at breakfast time, 
Lilian’s aunt expressed a fear that 
time would hang heavily on her niece’s 
hands. ‘‘In the afternoon, I sup 
you will call on your grand friends ? ” 
Lihan shook her head. “Certainly 
not. One of my reasons for coming 
here was to avoid my London acquaint- 


ances, of whom [ am_ thoroughly 
tired.” 

“ But,” urged her aunt, “you may 
feel dull. If you cared to ask the 
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countess to drop in one evening—— 

Lilian laughed. ‘“‘ No, aunt, thank 
you.” 

A look of intelligence passed over 
Aunt Martha’s face. ‘‘ You fear she 
wouldn’t stomach the shop? That’s 
it, isn’t it?” 

Lilian was afraid her aunt’s feelings 
were hurt. “No, aunt,’ she said 
hastily. ‘“ The countess isn’t a bit like 
that.” 3 

‘* Most people are,” replied her aunt, 
with a sigh. “You would hardly 
credit the airs the solicitors’ wives and 
the bankers’ daughters assume. And 
I have noticed the county people treat 
them just as they treat us. It’s the 
wav of the world, I suppose.” 

‘“T used to think,’’ observed Lilian, 
‘that father and I were the only two 
in the whole of London who rose 
superior to that form of pettiness. 
But I have begun to be doubtful about 
myself.”” She glanced at her aunt 
mischievously. ‘Are you on very 
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intimate terms with your foreman’s 
wife ?” 

‘“‘ That,”’ replied her aunt, “is an 
entirely different matter. I could 
hardly be expected to associate with 
her, paying as I do her husband’s 
wages.” 

Lilian laughed. “I’m afraid that 
we shall have to put up with things 
as they are, for none of us seem willing 
to alter them.” 

‘* So long as you can amuse yourself, 
I’m content. After seven in the even- 
ing, I’m finished, and can take you 
round and introduce you to my friends. 
My foreman’s ill just now, and I have 
to be in the bakery myself nearly all 
day. Our busy time in the shop is 
between four and six, with afternoon 
teas and people coming in to buy fancy 
stuff.” 

‘““T shall devote myself to the shop 
between four and six,” said Lilian. 
‘““In the mornings I shall take long 
walks. You must edify and amuse 
me in the evenings.” 

“Tm afraid the days will drag,” 
returned her aunt doubtfully. “ Soli- 


tary ‘walks soon grow wearisome. If . 


I could find you some nice chatty 
girl is 

‘* Please, don’t. I know far too 
many people already. I want a rest.” 

‘* There are the golf links,” suggested 
her aunt. 

Lilian brightened. ‘* I’m rather good 
at golf,’ she said. ‘‘ Once I managed 
to get into the semi-finals in the Ladies’ 
Tournament. Yes, I should like that. 
Can it be managed ? ” 

‘“ The captain of the Ladies’ Club is 
the doctor’s wife—a most friendly 


person. She will be in to pay her 
weekly bill to-day. Tl have a word 
with her.” 


* Pl wire for my clubs,” said Lilian, 
pleased that, after all, solitary walks 
were not to be her sole form of exercise. 
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The doctor’s wife, a Mrs. Amherst, 
called that morning as anticipated, and 
proved not unwilling to take Lilian 
under her wing. Perhaps Lilian could 
detect a slight air of condescension in 
her manner, but it was not so marked 
as to be objectionable. When it was 
explained that Lilian would only ‘play 
in the mornings, it was with a slight 
air of relief that Mrs. Amherst regretted 
her own inability to play except in the 
afternoons. ‘“To-morrow morning, 
however,” she was good enough to add, 
‘*T shall make a point of giving you a 
game.” 

Lilian thanked her meekly. 

‘There is a committee meeting this 
afternoon,’? went on the doctor’s wife, 
‘“and you may take it from me your 
election is assured. Your aunt is very 
much liked by us all; she is most 
generous in her support of our local 
institutions. Is your stay in Woolla- 
combe to be a long one ? ”’ 

‘* Oh, no, not more than six months.” 

Mrs. Amherst warmed appreciably. 
‘‘T shall introduce you to some nice 
people. I am sure you will not find 
us stand-offish.”’ 

‘Tt is very kind of you,” said Lilian. 
‘But please don’t bother to introduce 
me to anyone. If you have a profes- 
sional, I shall get him to go round with 
me. My game can stand some brush- 
ing up.” 

Mrs. Amherst left, after arranging 
to meet Lilian on the links the following 
day. She told the committee that 
Miss Watts’s niece was a most lady-like 
young person, who knew her place 
perfectly. The committee, after mar- 
velling that females of the shop-keeping 
class should take to golf, elected her 
as a temporary member, and resolved, 
for the sake of the aunt, to be gracious 
to the niece. 7 

Lilian spent the morning in a long 
ramble through country lanes. Atter 
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a midday dinner, she donned a white 
apron and took her place as an extra 
hand in the shop. It amused her 
greatly. She quickly came to the 
conclusion that nature had intended 
her for a waitress, and although she 
felt. that she was to some extent acting 
a part, she did her best to act it truly. 
There was no affectation of amused 
disdain in her manner, no suggestion 
of condescension. She worked as hard 
and waited as assiduously as she could. 
If she made a mistake, which she did 
on more than one occasion, she apolo- 
gised sweetly, and begged for pardon 
on the ground that she was “new.” 
Several ladies taking tea after their 
shopping excursions were struck by 
her appearance, and asked her a 
question or two about herself. She 
answered modestly that she was Miss 
Watts’s niece, and she helped them 
to find their umbrellas and to collect 
their packages with a cheerful alacrity 
which won their hearts. She played 
no pranks, and was mightily proud of 
herself. Her submission to occasional 
dictatorial. commands of imperious 
patrons aroused her to warm admira- 
tion of herself. 

Only once did the natural woman 
assert herself. Mrs. Hemmings drifted 
in, and sat down at a table near the 
door. Lilian flushed a little, in spite of 
herself; for she felt certain that the 
elder woman had come merely with 
the intention of humiliating her. 

She went up to her customer. 
“What can I get for you, madam ?” 

“A tea and some Bath _ bun,” 
answered Mrs. Hemmings confusedly. 
Lilian was unconsciously doing her an 
injustice. It was not malice that 
brought her to the shop, but curiosity. 

“IT hope you got your box home 
safely,” observed Lilian, as she sct 
the provisions before her. 


Mrs. Hemmings’ adjusted — the 
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crockery with agitated fingers. ‘ No- 
thing had been stolen, to my surprise,” 
she answered. _ 

““Do you always anticipate robbery 
In your jaunts from home?” asked 
Lilian with a pitying smile. 

‘“Qne meets so many questionable 
characters nowadays,” replied Mrs. 
Hemmings. 

Lilian had no reply ready and 
withdrew, leaving the victory with the 
widow. It annoyed her to perceive 
that Mrs. Hemmings drank her tea in 
a state of enjoyable flutter at her own 
audacity ; nor did she regain her 
wonted composure until that lady had 
withdrawn; and then, there was an 
additional pin-prick in the shape of a 
penny on the plate. 

At six o’clock the shop had emptied 
and the assistants had retired to per- 
form other duties, leaving Lilian to 
attend to any customers who might 
drop in. She was chatting amiably 
with the rosy-cheeked lass who acted 
as cashier, when a youth sauntered 
into the shop. He looked about 
eighteen, and his face was as serenely 
beautiful as that of a seraph in a cathe- 
dral window. His eyes were of a 
transparent blue and his hair was of 
a wavy gold. He was dressed in a 
check suit of an appalling pattern, 
and a brown bowler was set rakishly 
on his curls. Strolling down the shop 
he took his seat in the recess farthest 
from the door. Lilian took stock of 
him in her quick way. 

‘“That’s a queer-looking boy,” she 
remarked to the cashier, whose name 
was Amy. 

‘* Queer !”’ exclaimed Amy, who was 
craning forward on her seat to catch a 
glimpse of the newcomer. “I think 
he is lovely : I call him the Angel.” 

* Oh, you know him ? ” 

“Oh, no.” The girl’s eyes were 
shining and her checks glowing with a 
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deeper red. “I have never spoken to 
him in my life. He has been coming 
here nearly every day lately, but I 
don’t even know who he is.”’ 

Lilian observed the flushed face of 
the cashier, and went forward to her 
customer with a smile on her lips. 
Here was aromance! The little coun- 
try girl who received ten shillings a 
week for sitting in a box with a pigeon- 
hole opening had allowed herself to fall 
in love with an un- 
known angel in a 
brown felt hat and a 
check suit. Whata 
miniature world was 
her aunt’s shop! All 
the emotions which 
swayed humanity 
without were to be 
found therein, con- 
veniently .packed for 
critical observation 
and comparison. 

The Angel seemed 
absorbed in celestial 
meditations, for he 
allowed Lilian to 
stand before him 
some moments with- 
out noticing her 
presence. He _ had 
removed his hat, 
and his ruffled curls 
were not unlike a 
halo. 

“What can I get 
you ?”’ asked Lilian 
at last. 

The youth looked 
up. “Has my friend 
been in?” 

“T didn’t know - 
you had a friend.” 

“Perhaps. 1 
haven’t,” said the 
Angel moodily. 
“But I allude to 
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the man—the gentleman who usually 
meets one here.” 

“This is my first day,” explained 
Lilian, “‘and I am not well up in the 
customers. I'll ask at the counter.” 

‘*Oh, don’t bother. Buttered toast 
and tea.” The young man resumed 
his rapt contemplation of his finger- 
nails. 

Lilian whistled the order down the 
speaking-tube, and then, pending 
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“THE ANGEL SEEMED ABSORBED IN CELESTIAL MEDITATIONS ” 


its execution, went back to the 
cashier. 

i." The gentleman angel wants to 
know if his friend has been in.” 

** No, he hasn’t. Was that what he 
was asking you ?” 

‘“* That’s all, my dear.” 

Amy sighed. “If he should ever 
ask you my name, you’ll tell me, won’t 
you ?” | 

Lilian shook her head reproachfully. 

‘“Aren’t you rather a silly little 
girl >?” 

The girl—she was little more than 
a child—blushed painfully. ‘I was 
onlyjin fun,” she murmured. ‘‘I like 
to pretend he is a fairy prince.” 


“He can’t be both 
an angel and a fairy 
prince,” said Lilian. 
“T think it is more 
likely he is a veter- 
inary’s assistant.” 

‘“One must make 
believe,’ said Amy 
wistfully, ‘‘ or the time 
would pass so slowly.” 


i Lilian’s heart was 
touched. “I didn’t 
mean to snub you,” 
she made answer, 
pinching the child’s 
soft cheek. * But 
pretty little girls 


mustn’t fall in love 
too easily, or they will 
break their foolish 
little hearts.” 

At that moment the 
whistle sounded from 
the lift. ‘ Would you 
like to take your fairy 
prince his _ buttered 
toast 2?” 

“May I?” asked 
Amy _ eagerly. She 
slipped down from her 
high stool, smoothing 
her hair with her hands. With her face 
pink with excitement she carried the tea 
and toast to the blue-eyed youth. Lilian 
stood at the counter and regarded the 
pair with benevolent interest. 

“What a sweet little couple they 
make !’’ she murmured. ‘ They flut- 
ter together like a pair of doves. It 1s 
only in the country one finds such per- 
fect innocence.” 

The two doves were soon engaged 
in friendly talk. Lilian smiled with 
pleasure; perhaps something would 
come of it. She commenced to plan 
for Amy a delightful wedding dress, 
and she arrayed the young man in a 
more tasteful suit. , 
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‘Has my friend been in ?”’ asked a 
harsh voice in her ear. She looked up 
quickly. A man with a pronouncedly 
Jewish face, in a tight-fitting frock- 
coat and a greasy silk hat, had 
entered the shop. Lilian glanced over 
him. 

‘““ What kind of friend ? ” she asked. 
She disapproved strongly of the face, 
the frock-coat and the silk hat. 

“Oh, the chap with whom [ usually 
have tea.” 

‘Do you mean a young gentle- 
man ?”’ 

“ That’s him. Wears a check suit 
and a red and yellow tie.” 

‘He is over there.” 

The man looked down the shop. 
Only the slight figure of the girl was 
in view. 

‘“Seems engaged,” he _— grinned. 
“Well, he won’t thank me if I spoil 
sport. P’raps I'd better stop and talk 
to you for a bit.” 

Lilian disliked the man instinctively ; 
yet little Amy was surely entitled to 
her brief interlude. 

‘There is no sport to spoil,’ she 
answered distantly. ‘‘ But, of course, 
a regular customer has a right to talk 
to me if he wants to.” 

The man regarded her with bold 
admiration. ‘“‘I don’t remember see- 
ing you here before.” 

‘* Probably not.” 

“A fresh gal.” 

‘Yes, quite fresh. And so are our 
eggs. Will you have some with your 
lea.” 

The man nodded. ‘I don’t mind 
ifI do. They'll take some time, won’t 
they ?” 

“TU hurry them.” 

“Oh, don’t do that. Ill wait as 
long as you like.’ He seated himself 
on one of the chairs standing by the 
counter. Lilian gave the order through 
the speaking-tube. 
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““Pve ordered two eggs and some 
plain bread and butter. I hope that 
is right.” 

* You’ve hit it to a tee. 
joke, you know.” 

_ “A very excellent one,” said Lilian 
gravely. 

“You don’t look like a shop girl,” 
observed the man. 

‘What do I look like?” asked 
Lilian, secretly pleased by the implied 
compliment. 


That’s a 


‘HE WALKED JAUNTILY DOWN THE SHOP.’ 
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“T bet you’ve come from a swagger 
saloon bar in town.” 

“Oh!” 

‘** Now, haven’t you ? ” 

‘*“ How can that be ?”’ asked Lilian, 
recovering slowly from the shock. 
“You say you’ve never seen me be- 
fore.” 

The man roared with laughter. 
‘What a tongue you have!” 

‘The result of my bringing up,” 
responded Lilian bitterly. The man’s 
remark rankled. She wondered whether 
it was justified, and was inclined to 
admit that her style of repartee made 
his conclusion an excusable one. She 
had the faculty of impartially weighing 
her own merits and demerits. 

“Well, I like a girl with plenty of 
go about her,’ remarked the man 
approvingly. 

“To wish vou had that quality,” 


replied Lilian. ‘“ A tea with eggs gives 
certain claims, but you have exhausted 
them. Look, your friend awaits 
you.” 

“Right you are,” responded the 
man, rising. ‘“‘ I’m glad to have made 
your acquaintance. Perhaps we shall 
have some more talk together another 
day.’ He nodded to her affably, and 
walked jauntily down the shop. 

Amy had climbed back to her stool. 

‘* Thank you so much for letting me 
wait on the Angel. It was so kind of 
you.” 

** Conversation with customers,’’ ob- 
served Lilian, “does not improve the 
temper or the manners. A_ gentle 


reserve is the first line of defence for 


unprotected females.” 
“You don’t think that I have been 
too forward ?”’ asked Amy timidly. 
“No, I was not alluding to you.” 


(To be continued.) 


LOVE’S MIATURE 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


Cupin’s eyes are fully blind, 
Yet he manages to find, 

By his sly, unerring dart, 
Entrance into each one’s heart. 


How he does it, none can Say ; 
They can only sigh away, 
Sometimes happy, sometimes sad, 
Sighing always, pained or glad. 


Love’s a trouble, love’s a joy, 
Love’s a shameless little boy ; 
Full of mischief, full of change, 
Fuller still of all that’s strange. 


Cause of sorrow, cause of grief, 
Cause of glory past belief ; 
Yet, when all is done and said 
Love is best, alive or dead! 
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4 | YARROCK BAY faced south by 
east, and the rose-red light of 
summer morning ever won its 
first bright finger-hold here 

where the great rocks went tumbling 

down far into the mist-engarlanded sea. 

Thus early, if the day were to be 
fine, shore and waves alike were often 
hidden under the same briny mystery ; 
fold upon fold of cere-white gossamer 
drifting idly by in the van of the 
scarce perceptible breeze. Yet high 
above—all round the vast amphi- 
theatre of the bay—the broken rim 
of the cliff stood up clear against the 
sky, flushed with the rosy tincture of 
the morning, sharp cut like a diadem 
of coral against the awakening blue. 

Then the sea below was as yet only a 

voice out of the dim obscurity; a 

wandering complaint whispered along 


the shelving shore, but hurtling up 
into the silence like the twang of a 
harp-string where east and west the 
rocks lay out almost to the farthest 
limit of the receding tide. 

Nowhere else in the whole fair stretch 
of southern coastline were there 
smoother, broader sands than in Tar- 
rock Bay. Sloping gently up to the 
base of the cliff, they joined the rocky 
foot-hills lying close under the beetling 
heights ; while in the lowest face of 
the precipice were innumerable caves, 
unfathomed hollows of darkness, worn 
by the waters of ages gone by, when 
the sea with its unceasing onslaught 
of breakers had hewn the bay out of 
the solid rock. But for generations 
now the highest tides had reached 
scarce midway up the yellow sand. 
All its inmost plains were dry and 
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powdery, full of green marram-grass ; 
and in the loamy crevices of the foot- 
hills behind, every sea-flower bloomed 
luxuriously in its season—pink thrift 
and golden horn-poppies, and the 
purple nightshade that loves the salt 
breath of ocean, even the wonderful 
sea-eryngo like grey-green holly strung 
with thistle-bells blue as the summer 
sky overhead. 

So completely had the earth here 
won back its old dominion from the 
waters, that the wildest tempest could 
do no more than beat out its white 
rage harmlessly on the shelving beach. 
But even in the quietest seasons, when 
the sea lay in one calm plane of slum- 
berous azure to the dim horizon, and 
the faint ripples made no more sound 
than falling rose-leaves as they spent 
themselves on the immutable sand, 
far to the east and west where the grim 
rocks crowded down into the water, 
each peering through dun weed-tresses 
witch-like over its fellow’s shoulder— 
here in storm or calm there was ever 
a deep unrest. 

The old feud still waged ceaselessly 
round these stubborn outposts. No 
day was so calm but a white spurt of 
foam would here and there rocket up 
into the sunbeams from some unwary 
ripple trapped in the scissor-jaws of 
those grey crags. And in times of 
storm and stress there was always 
berserk conflict. | Hoarse thunder 
pealing; an etna of foam flinging 
sky-high ; whole clouds of glistening 
sea-froth constantly stripped off by the 
wind and scattered over the level sand- 
floor of the bay, when the air was full 
of these careering foam-bells driving 
upon the face like heavy rain. Anon 
would come the real deluge out of the 
blue-dark heaven; and then, taking 
shelter from the dual torrent in one 
of the many caves, the voice of the 
sea would follow hard upon your heels ; 


roaring, reverberating, above, around ; 
deep echoing in the cimmerian gloom 
behind you, until it seemed as if the 
earth itself had roused again kraken- 
like from its primeval slumber, and 
the old tremendous issues were once 
more at stake. | 

But it was in the fairest days of 
summer weather that Tarrock Bay was 
at its best. When, with the coming 
of August, the inland woods shut down 
into green cryptic labyrinths of silence, 
and the parched fields held no blither 
music than the chirp of a cicada, or 
rarely the yellow-hammer’s weary 
jingle out of the dusty brake, life in 
Tarrock Bay seemed only quickened 
by the torrid sunbeams to a fuller, 
sweeter intensity. To the bird lover 
the very title marked at once its 
quality and venerable estate. Now 
no ornithologist worth the name is 
unaware that the tarrocks, the mottled 
restless element in every company of 
sea gulls, are only the young of the 
kittiwake still in their first year’s dress. 
But it was otherwise in the days when 
the longshoremen christened this soli- 
tary place. Then the tarrock was ac- 
counted a distinct species, just as many 
an old-time bird-snarer, believes in 
grey linnets and blood linnets to this 

ay. 

The herring-gulls bred here in goodly 
numbers, side by side with the kitti- 
wakes; but in August their nesting 
time was over, while the smaller, gentler 
gulls were still far from the end of 
family cares. Tarrock Bay was the 
immemorial stronghold of the kitti- 
wakes. Every ledge and cranny in 
the perpendicular heights was marked 
with their lime-washed cradles, neater 
fashioned than with most of the care- 
less tribe, but still mere clumsy bulks 
of grass and matted seaweed, often 
crowded ‘together so that hardly an 
inch of space divided nest from nest. 
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THE FLOOD TIDE, 


Here year after year they raised their 
clamorous progeny, and as soon as the 
young tarrocks were strong enough 
of wing,led.them fluttering and scream- 
ing down to the water’s edge, to learn 
the sea-craft of their kind, matchless 
almost in the whole annals of bird 
life essentially marine. 

To watch a flock of kittiwakes at 
work in Tarrock Bay of a_ breezy 
summer’s .morning was a pleasure to 
be come at only by dint of much peri- 
lous scrambling over the weed-grown 
barriers which flanked the bay at either 
end. Slippery work it was, and a 
scathless passage hardly to be hoped 
for; but once this lonely ocean sanc- 


tuary were gained, the great boulders. 


which strewed the foreshore every- 
where gave ample cover for leisurely 
observation. 

The crying of the gulls went up into 


the sunny air like some wild, rhythmic 
sea-chant as the whole company 
worked slowly, steadily onward against 
the breeze. To number them seemed 
past all human effort. They formed 
a vast cloud of flickering pinions, dark 
when they rose against the sky, glitter- 
ing white as winter stars when a sag- 
ging line of them stooped to the crested 
emerald of the sea. Nothing escaped 
their myriad-eyed scrutiny. Every 
wave and shimmering green water- 
furrow was keenly reconnoitred, the 
birds spreading out in regular open 
order like gunners over a field. And 
time after time, when they had thus 
worked far out into the rough water 
to windward, suddenly, as at a given 
signal, the greater part of the flock 
would rise and stream back on the 
wings of the wind to their former 
starting-point, and begin their steady, 
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KITTIWAKE AND NEST. 


patient quartering of the waters over weather, the herring-gulls would join 
again. with the kittiwakes in these gargantuan 
Often, and especially in boisterous hunting forays, mingling with them 
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peacably enough; and then it was 
curious to note the varying tactics of 
the two. The great herring-gull, with 
his four-foot stretch of wing, seemed 
clumsy, nervous, and slow; always 
at odds with the turbulent breeze. A 
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joyous triple note, from which his name 
is coined, pealed out unceasingly far 
and near. Gliding and wheeling hither 
and thither, now volleying up into the 
gem-bright blue of the morning, now 
skimming low down in some yeasty 
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THE OLD GUARD. 


palpable distrust of the water was upon 
him. When he spied some floating 
treasure, he hovered indecisively about 
it, stooping lower and lower, his long 
legs dangling inconsequently beneath. 
And when at last he seized the prize, 
the capture was made gingerly, without 
wetting a feather, and he was up again 
in a moment, looping along in his 
ponderous, apprehensive, elderly way 
in the track of his vociferating 
mates. 

But to the kittiwake all this riot of 
wind and sea and sunshine brought 
only a_ resistless exaltation. The 
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trough of the deep, a wild gaiety 
seemed to urge him onward and fill 
him with a viking delight of the sea. 
And when his keen eye marked the 
living silver wavering by through its 
green depths, his was no stealthy 
dubiousness of attack. Hovering an 
instant kestrel-like, he always made 
a sudden, resolute plunge downward 
at his prey, cleaving the water with 
the stroke of a battle-mace, the white 
spray spurting up and hiding the whole 
bird for a moment, until he rose again 
with his long bright pinions held jubi- 
lantly above him, and the writhing 
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quarry fast in his golden scimitar of 
a beak. 

These were the brave rollicking days 
of summer weather, when from dawn 
to dusk of evening the white sea- 
chargers foamed and curvetted over 
the green; and the south-west wind 
lulled its resounding music only with 
the coming of night. But there were 
other days—days of imperial calm— 
long, still, breathless days of August 
sunshine, when life in Tarrock Bay 
slowed down into a delicious pause 
of everything; when the very sun 
seemed to stand still in the burnished 
blue of heaven, and Time himself to 
grow drowsy and fold his rainbow 
wings to rest under the i a 
opiate of the light. 

One such day, of all others spent in 
this oblivious ocean-Eden, abides in 
the memory. It was the mute, wind- 
less calm that so often follews-a,storm. 
The gale had’ blown itself to a stand- 
still overnight. Above, the sky was 
intensely blue, washed bare by the 
deluge from horizon to zenith; and 
the sunbeams poured down through 
the tense hot air like molten gold. 
Below, the sea lay in glassy stillness 


‘the »new-bared sands _ for 
treasure, the living flotsam and jetsam 


as far as the eye could fathom. Not 
a sound came out of the waters, and 
even the gulls, under the spell of the 
sunshine, had given over their eternal 
crying,and were afloat on the sapphire, 
fast asleep in the noonday glare. 

It was the hour of the tide: the 
hour when the water prints its last 
light footsteps on the sweltering sand ; 
dwells for a little space inert, shimmer- 
ing, voiceless; and then, by imper- 
ceptible degrees, begins to subside. 
The drowsy ripple-music of the flood 
had died away ; the change had come ; 
and now the first glistening rim of wet 
sand began to show like a bridal ribbon 
along the shore. And with it, in a 
moment, the golden lethargy of the 
morning was shattered. A stir came 
in the sleeping multitude far out in 
the bay. One white wing lifted above 
the azure. The old: bright busy note 
keened forth: . “‘ Ki-wi-wa-ay! ki-wi- 
wa-ay!”? Quickly now the sunshine 
filed with glancing pinions, as the 
whole company winged its way lazily 
shoreward with shrill outcry, to search 
stranded 


of the vanished storm. 
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By REX RAY 


THustrated by Arthur EF. Gonie 


THE BIRTH OF THE CLUB. 


think over the task I have 

undertaken to perform, I am 

proud to recall that the foremost 
incident is the circumstance of my 
election to the post of Secretary. I 
appointed myself. With the limited 
choice before me at the time, I had no 
option. I was resolved to be Secretary 
of something somewhere, and do some 
work. I was anxious only to relieve 
my pen of a painful idleness. 

I can now laugh heartily at the 
absurdity of it all. There was I then, 
a Secretary of something which did not 
yet exist. The more I pondered over 
the anomalous fact, the more confused 


| the fingering of my forehead, to 


and ridiculous it seemed. I felt, in- 
deed, that I needed air; that I re- 
quired to go away into the open some- 
where and worry it out. I remem- 
bered a bicycle, long since neglected 
and covered with webs. A i few 
minutes later, and I was meditating 
deeply to the incessant click-clack of 
an inferior machine. 

Fate had decided. With no more 
anticipation of the event than an egg, 
which, one moment destined to a greasy 
pan, finds itself the next in a well-kept 
incubator, changing mysteriously from 
white and yolk into beak and feathers, 
the Club burst forth. 

It was with a heavy list of casualties 
I found a refuge in the principal hotel 
of a small and picturesque seaside 
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resort called Villa do Conde. I had 
punctured twice in the course of my 
journey; I had fallen and _ been 
thrown. I had dropped screws and 
bolts at intervals along the road, 
smashed one pedal off, and lost my 
bearings in every sense. In a short 
space of time, I had met with every 
accident it was possible to imagine. 
I arrived exhausted. I was after- 
wards informed that there was much 
to have admired in the matter of sce- 
nery, and in the quaintness of the 
villages; but I saw nothing. The 
whole of my attention was needed for 
repairs and the inflating of tyres. 

Sinking into a chair, which I thought 
was Paradise, I called for lunch. While 
waiting there, my eyes were attracted 
to a benevolent-looking personage with 
an iron-grey moustache. Seated be- 
side him were two other gentlemen, 
one on either hand. Undoubtedly 
British, they invited my confidence. 
They were cheerful and friendly. In 
another moment I moved over to them. 
They were bicyclists also. Here was 
a coincidence ! 

In a very short time I was relating 
my journey, and the particulars of 
my scheme: my determination to be 
a Secretary of something, as an incen- 
tive to work. And, as I spoke, I was 
pleased to observe they were absorbed 
with interest. 

Draining a bumper to himself and 
dividing another between his com- 
panions, the benevolent-looking gentle- 
man settled himself back as one who 
was confident how the story would end. 
Occasionally, on hearing of some un- 
toward accident, he nodded to the 
others with a superior smile, as much 
as to mention : 

‘“T might have told him of that,” 
and, at other times, he roared with 
laughter. But when [ came to the 
end of my narrative he was full of 


sympathy. He took up the kindliest 
attitude possible, and proceeded to 
give me the benefit of his advice. 

“Sir,” he began, leaning forward, 
“your story has interested me. My 
excellent friend here, Mr. Eden, on my 
right, has to-day met with one of the 
nastiest falls I ever witnessed. Indeed, 
were it not for his adamantine skull, 
he would undoubtedly have been killed. 
Nor was Mr. Eden the only sufferer. 
I had a tumble by no means to be 
despised ; and my friend Mr. Warde 
here, upon my left, did almost every- 
thing but break his neck. We have 
together met with a chapter of acci- 
dents, and this may account for a 
fellow-feeling. I think I may say, on 
behalf of all of us, we have a great 
admiration for your perseverance. 
From this day forward, you may count 
us among those of your staunchest 
friends. And, in support of this assur- 
ance, I have a suggestion to make 
which must meet with your approval. 
A club shall be formed before we part. 
It shall take the form of a bicycle club, 
and be attached to you. We will 
encourage your anticipated jottings, 
whatever they be. So shall it never 
be said, in the future, that no assist- 
ance was rendered by us to a possible 
genius.” 

At the conclusion of these words, he 
stretched across the table, and squeezed 
my fingers in so cordial a grasp that 
I almost yelled. 

‘And now,” said he, a minute or 
two later, “seeing that we have set 
the ball rolling, we must leave undone 
nothing to ensure its success. We 
must begin with the election of our 
future President.” 

With this suggestion everyone con- 
curred. 

‘It 1s superfluous to remind you,” 
he continued, ‘‘ that the President 
should be chosen for his tact and 
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sagacity, these being indispensable to 
the happy fulfilment of so high an 
office. With due deliberation, I can 
think of nobody better fitted for the 
post than—ahem ! 

“You, Warde,” suddenly put in his 
companion who was seated on the right, 
indicating the third. 

‘‘ No, Eden, you,” replied the latter. 
‘““You’re the man for it. You be 
President.” 

The benevolent - looking 
personage appeared to be 
hurt. 

‘Well, if I might sug- 
gest,” he put in with a smile, 
‘“‘ the President should have 
a naturally pleasing manner, 
that will make him at once 
popular with everybody, and 
—er—well—really, I don’t 
quite know what to say. 
Now, whom shall we 
elect ? Ahem!” 

“Why not yourself, 
Mr. Kensall?”  sug- 
gested the second gentle- 
man this time. 

“* Myself! Oh, dear 
me! I was hardly expecting 
that. However, if you really 


want me, of course, Ill 
endeavour to do all that o witn an ion-crey 
is 99 


““Let’s go without a President,” 
cried the third gentleman with a 
sudden inspiration. 

“No, indeed,” remarked Mr. 
sall sharply. ‘‘ How very absurd you 
are, Warde. You might as well start 
a bicycle club without a bicycle. No. 
We have a Secretary, and we must 
have a President. And, as you all 
seem to be anxious for me to accept, I 
admit I feel flattered you should be so 
unanimous, and——”’ 

“Tl be the Vice-President,” inter- 
rupted the gentleman on the right 


Ken- 
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with great enthusiasm. 
I’ll be the Vice-President. 
first.” 

“Very well, you be the Vice-Presi- 
dent,” assented the others. 

‘“* And [ll be the Treasurer,” put in 
the gentleman on the left. “ I'll look 
after the subscriptions. Leave them 
to me.” 

“All right, old man. 
Treasurer.” 


“Ha, ha! 
I said it 


You be the 


“The Club,” said Mr 
Kensall, rising to his fect 
““must be exclusively 
British. On no account 
can the Portuguese or 
any other incomprehen- 
s ble races, however estim- 
able, be permitted to join.” 

Such patriotic words 
as these were naturally 
cheered, andevery- 
one felt that the 
President-elect 
would be firm in 
maintaining the 
-ategrity of the Club. 

— “ Qur motive will be to 
promote expeditions about 
Northern Portugal, ac- 
quainting ourselves with 
the surrounding scenery, 
and the customs of the 
people, whilst setting an 
example to cyclists everywhere in 
the .matter of accidents; to prove 
there is never disgrace in a fall, 
no fault in a collision, nor objec- 
tion to a breakdown; to show that 
there is honour in all these things, 
and that a limb broken in so good 
a -cause is neither here nor there, 
while a pleasant countenance under 
adverse circumstances is a noble sight, 
worthy to be recorded. Our pride 
shall be, not as the pride of other clubs, 
in -thel smooth and successful accom- 
plishment of our attempts; it shall 
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be in the number and diversity of our 
casualities.”’ 

With these words, he sat down again 
amid great applause. 

As the manner in which the rules 
and regulations came to be adopted 
would be tedious to describe, I will 
content myself merely with subscribing 
the minutes from the pages of my note- 
book. 


+ me * * * 


The Casualty Bicycle Club, of which - 


much will be expected; was casually 
founded at Villa do Conde, under the 
patronage of nobody. The President 
and Committee were self-elected. every- 
one sharing in the honours of office. 

It was decided :— 

(a) That Mr. Kensall should be the 
President, because he Kens all about it. 

(6) That Mr. Eden should be the 
Vice-President, as his name suggests. 
(Vide Gen.) 

(c) That Mr. Warde should be 
a-Warde-d the post of Treasurer. 

(d) That Mr. R. Ray should be the 
SecretaR. Ray. 

Owing to the peculiar nature of the 
Club, the necessity of having also a 
Medical Officer and Chaplain on the 
staff could not be overlooked. For 
this purpose the two gentlemen follow- 
ing were duly elected :— 

Dr. Coldcough—for the rendering of 
aid, either first aid or lemon, as desired 
by members in the course of a run. 

The Rev. Picking—for picking up 
stragglers, and ministering to them 
such spiritual comforts as may be con- 
veyed in a flagon. 

A Code of Rules was drawn up and 
passed. 

It was resolved :— 

1.—That the Club be called the 
“Casualty Bicycle Club.” 

2.—That the distinguishing badge of 
the Club be as follows :— 


(a) The ladies to wear what is most 
becoming. 

(6) The men to dress in such clothes 
as are fittest and most suitable 
to the occasion. 

3.—That only such foreigners be 
permitted to joi as are fortunate 
enough to be engaged or married to 
any of the members. 

4.—That Club rides be organised with 
or without the sanction of the Com- 
mittee. 

5.—That the President be permitted 
to ride in front, except when expedient 
for him to ride behind or in the middle. 

6.—That the members be invested 
with similar privileges. 

7.—That if there be encountered any 
nasty holes, ditches, or cows, the time- 
honoured maxim, “ Ladies first,’ be 
strictly adhered to. 

8.—That, on occasions when the 
roads are excessively dusty, 1t be con- 


’ sidered safer for the ladies behind. 


g.—That any scorcher heard snigger- 
ing at the style, pace, or appearance 
of the President, Vice-President, Treas- 
urer, or Secretary, be dismissed the 
Club. 

10.—That the Treasurer be em- 
powered to levy subscriptions on such 
of the members as will be likely to 
pay. 
11.—That he be further entrusted 
to receive donations from _ outside 
persons taking an interest in the Club. 

12.—That a very large account book 
be provided for the same. 

13.—That all strong language be 
strictly interdicted. 

14.—That exception be made to the 
expression “‘ Blow!” in combination 
with the article “ Pump!” 

15.—That ladies be requested to 
abstain from the use of the term “ mad 
bull” for every quadruped met with 
on the way. 

16.—That every meet be puncturally 
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attended, lest those who 
arrive first become tyred 
of waiting. 

17.—That, as the pride 
of the Club is in the diver- 
sity of its casualties, its 
existence be dependent on 
their unfailing sequence. 

18.—That in the lament- 
able event of all things 
running smoothly, thereby 
excluding topics of con- 
versation in addition to the 
weather, the Club shall 
cease. 

A ride was then determined for an 
unfixed date over an unknown course. 

The proceedings were closed. 


* * * . * % 


Such is the account, then, entered 
in my note-book. The Rev. Picking, 
on hearing of his appointment, resigned 
at once. I was glad he resigned, for 
an unwilling horse is a poor thing to 
travel with. Why did he not resign 
before ? No time was lost in procuring 
the services of an- 
other ecclesiastic who 
was touring about. 
Behold his _photo- 
graph. Behold also 
the dedicatory idyll 
with which the Secre- 
tary was inspired 
on returning to his 
domicile :— 

Argument.—The 
poet-cyclist, ju- 
bilant at the 
prospect of a 
day’s outing, and possibly thinking 
of the festive tankard at the other 
end, exhorts his comrades never 
to despair, whatever may befall 
them, but to persevere always 
steadfastly to the last, even though 
it necessitates untold labour to 


\ 
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keep their machines in 
order. 
** Oil, pedal and shove, 
Swear, tinker and 
mend. | 
It matters no jot 
What falls to your lot, 
So long as you get 
to the end.” 


THE FIRST GATHERING. 


To say that the day was 
bright with sunshine, and 
that the one tiny cloud . 
seen hovering overhead was 
laughed to scorn, is mild 
in the extreme ; to suggest 
that the rendezvous was 
delightfully central is milder 
still; and to assert that no 
other community could 
ever have existed where 
beauty, intelligence, sport, 
and fashion, were so con- 
spicuously harmonious is to 
put the facts in_ their 
mildest form. Even the 
enormous poster on the 
neighbouring bull - ring, 
which, at any other time 
would have been regarded 
as an eye-sore, appeared 
appropriate, the attention 


at 
> \ g 


of all being drawn to the female in 
trunken hose, whose performances on 
the wheel were to play their part in 
the approaching circus at the Principe 
Real. 

Nothing could exceed the affability 
of the President, or the courteousness 
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of his Vice, while receiving the mem- 
bers. The Treasurer was busy in the 
distribution of compliments; and 
observed to pose in a series of attitudes 
so varied and graceful that it was 
impossible for the ladies to withdraw 
their gaze for one brief moment of 
recognition of the Honorary Sec. The 
greatest interest was taken in the 
arrival of the Medical Officer, and a 
tedious epistle was read aloud from 
the new Club Chaplain, expressing re- 
gret for his non-attendance. Imme- 
diately afterwards this gentleman ap- 
peared, apologising profusely for so 
brief a note, and corroborating with 
his lips the ocular evidence that he 
had managed to come. 

Every member had now arrived, and 
everybody was engaged in informing 
everyone that nobody was absent, 
when a puff of dust, like a far-off 
cannon, was observed up the road. 
All eyes were immediately turned 
there. A small black speck, emerging 
suddenly into plainer view, was de- 
clared a bicycle ; and this information 
set everybody wondering whose it 
could be. The short-sighted Mr. Gil- 
bert, wiping his spectacles and staring 
through them, with much deliberation, 
gave it as his opinion that the alarm was 
a false one, there being nothing what- 
ever in the distance at all. This asser- 
tion was at once contradicted by the 
President himself, who, possessing 
binoculars, trained them on the object, 
and declared it to be a lady; and a 
lady, moreover, sufficiently accom- 
plished to straighten her hat and pat 
her hairpins as she pedalled along. 
Following her with his glasses, he made 
flattering/remarks on the contour of 
her figure and the perfect ease with 
which she manipulated the machine. 
Finally, he ended all doubt on the sub- 
ject by declaring her to be pretty, and 
a Portuguese lady into the bargain ! 


When all were agreed on the correct- 
ness of this, there was much specula- 
tion, and the officers of the Club were 
observed to enter into a hasty dis- 
cussion. 

The Secretary called attention to 
Rule No. 3, which allowed no foreigners 
to enter the Club, he contending that 
this regulation should be kept in force. 
The President, quoting the same Rule 
3, explained its application in the 
cases of such as were engaged or mar- 
ried to any of the members. He then 
put the matter in a definite form: 
‘‘'Who was this lady ? ” and “ Was she 
engaged ? If so, to whom ? ”—-points 
on which it was very soon found that 
nobody knew anything. In the mean- 
time the lady was fast approaching. 

At the critical moment the new Club 
Chaplain came to the fore. 

‘* To expel a lady from our presence,” 
said he, “would be ungallant. More- 
over, to begin with an expulsion at all 
would be a painful start. Let us act 
with reason. It is not to be supposed, 
for one single instant, that any lady 
would have invited herself. In appear- 
ance, at least, she comes among us of 
her own free will ; without a chaperone, 
and without an escort. It behoves us, 
therefore, to be charitable and kind, 
honourable and hospitable. Between 
this mysterious stranger arriving and 
one of our number there may be some 
reason for preserving a secrecy it would 
be a sin to break into. Time may 
disclose it. Let us leave it to time.” 

A murmur of approval greeted his 
words, and the President excused him- 
self from the party, at once, to welcome 
the guest. When the lady had alighted, 
each of the officers and many of the 


members were presented in turn. To 
quote from my note-book :— 
“The mysterious senhora, Dona 


Antonia Thereza Castro de Pereira e 
Silva, was beautiful in the extreme. 
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Her face was animated, her form 
divine, and her sparkling orbs, pro- 
foundly darker than the blackest night, 
flashed at intervals like the Ushant 
lighthouse. She was dressed in white. 
It was a loose sort of garment, with no 
apparent door to get in by, having half 
a foot or so of scarlet 
ribbon fastened with a 
buckle round the waist. 

“*The skirt, or lower 
part, was of the same ma- 
terial as the top half, with 
open - work shoes below. 
The hat contained a well 
stocked aviary of orna- 
mental fowl, including 
seagulls and a bird of 
paradise, the kingfishers 
and humming birds _ alter- 
nately grazing in a field 
of barley and _ stretch- 
ing out their pinions for 
flight. The whole was 
surmounted by a_ bunch 
of poppies. It was im- 
possible but to admire so 
original a device.” 

The short-sighted Mr. 
Gilbert, who had once 
been a clerk to a bank in 
Brazil, and might there- 
fore be regarded as an 
ornithologist, though he 
breathed on his spectacles again anu 
again, carefully wiping them with a 
silk pocket-handkerchief, was unable 
to classify so miscellaneous a collection. 
Nevertheless, he stood by and watched 
it, riveted and enchanted. The some- 
what affected Mr. Thompson, on the 
other hand, fresh from England, and 
at all times conspicuously well-dressed 
himself, though he admitted the hat 
was in keeping with the fashion, re- 
mained silently awed. He screwed in 
his eyeglass and opened his mouth. 
But, speaking no other than his native 
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tongue, he was excluded the possibility 
of an introduction. 

In a moment, as though by some 
special arrangement, the perverseness 
of nature was suddenly felt. The tiny 
cloud above, which all had despised 
at first, but which had evidently been 

growing behind _ their 

backs, gathering to itself 
other little clouds, until 
it resolved itself into one 
' great big one, announced 
its position with a shower 
of rain. There being, un- 
fortunately, no shelter 
handy, everyone rushed 
for the bull ring wall, and 
stood up beside it. But 
the Dona Antonia ap- 
peared to be shocked by 
the enormous poster, and 
insisted on returning at 
once to her home. Many 
were anxious to provide 
her an escort, but none 
were accepted. Then the 

British Vice-Consul _per- 

sisted and went—a pro- 
-ceeding which was 

generally approved by the 

Club. 

For a quarter of an 
hour the rain came down, 
and everyone present grew 
cold and miserable. That 
it was very unfortunate 
will not be denied; but 

that it provided an occasion for the 
President and Treasurer to show how 
one may be cheerful under adverse cir- 
cumstances is unopen to doubt. 

When, at last, the rain passed over, 
and the sun shone forth again, a rain- 
bow was traceable in the sky overhead, 
like the outline of a wheel of indescrib- 
able beauty. This Mr. Gilbert was 
unable to make out, but was full of the 
assurance that it was a first-rate omen. 
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EVERYONE who has read the works of 
the great poet Camoens (and I should 
be sorry to insult anybody by suggest- 
ing he had not, or did not intend to 
on the first spare year) will easily 
understand in what immense regard 


the Portuguese nation have ever held — 


those whose lives are devoted to the 
constant battling against wind and 
waves. With this in mind, it can 
hardly be looked upon as surprising, 
therefore, that the population of the 
little seaport, Leca de Palmeira, should 
have turned out in force when the 
news got about that the gallant skipper 
of the City of Cork was ashore on a 
bicycle. Neither could anything ex- 
ceed the interest taken in the Club as 
soon as it was known that the same 
good vessel had arrived in time, and 
that Captain Hungryford would be 
able to participate in the pleasures of 
the day. . 
The captain’s reputation had gone 
before him. It was said that when 
he was once started cruising on his 
armour-plated bicycle, there invariably 
followed irrepressible laughter from all 
who saw him. He was admittedly 
confused with the rudder in the bows. 
He would port his helm, so to speak, 
without any warning, and tack across 
the road. He was then very dangerous. 
At other times he reversed his engines. 
He would then back pedal on the star- 
board quarter, and cry “ Bear away, 
there,” and occasionally “ Luff,” but 
none understood him. As a rule he 
endeavoured to beat up to windward, 
from the natural instinct of a weather- 
beaten mariner, but it was leeway he 
had gone in for when he came to ex- 
amine it, and he never knew why. 
He looked to the bell for his safety in 
fogs, and reserved it for them. He 
had plenty of lights. In addition to 


-one. 


one which he hung in the front, he had 
one on each side—a red and a green 
He went by dead reckoning, 
and his unit was fowls. 

The captain being a gentleman of 
seventeen stone, it may be wondered 
by many how the bicycle bore him, and 
it is impossible to give the credit of 
sole manufacture to any one firm. It 
had been strengthened with hoop-iron 
and disused boiler-tubes from time 
immemorial; and it was painted in 
ringlets, like the funnel of his steamer, 
to keep off the rust. 

While the members were waiting, 
a messenger came. 

“The cap’n’s all right, sir, beggin’ 
your pardon, he’s hard by at anchor ; 
but he don’t intend sailin’ till the 
others is gone, as his helm don’t 
answer.” 

On this information it was decided 
to start. 

Immediately after, the head of the 


*‘captain emerged from the doorway of 


a neighbouring wine shop. A moment 
later and he ventured out, accom- 
panied by his bicycle and three of inis 
stokers. He was hoisted in the air, 
and allowed to settle gently, with an 
ominous creaking, on the top of the 
saddle. 

*“How’s the plimsoll, Jack?” he 
inquired as soon as he was seated. 

66 Sir ? 29 

“The plimsoll ; how’s that ? ” 

“Fair under, sir,” replied one of 
the men. 

** They can’t have made those springs 
strong enough yet,” said he, somewhat 
irritated. 

“No, sir, they ain’t right. They’ll 
require some more, sir,’’ continued the 
stoker, wiping his mouth to conceal 
a grin. 

‘* Let go,” ordered the captain cheer- 
fully, as soon as he was comfortable. 

For the first eight yards (which was 
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the exact distance to the 
nearest possible danger) all 
went well. At that point 
there stood out, jutting into 
the road, the corner of a 
house. On rounding this, 
it seems, to quote from his 
log, the tiller in some way 
ran foul of the building ; the 
wheels skidded, and the rider 
fell. With the help of his 
stokers, he was placed up 
once more, and eventually 
started. - 

“All the guvnor wants,” 
said one of his assistants, 
‘is auxiliary steam.” 

During this time, to celebrate 
either the skipper’s departure or 
else his birthday, the City of Cork 
lay at rest in the offing smothered 
with flags. Herfoghorn was toot- 
ling, and her awning was up- - Work 
was suspended. Her _ starboard 
ladder was lined by the crew, 
clustered together, irrespective of 
rank, anxiously waiting for the 
‘“‘ guvnor”’ to fall. 

Many were. the jokes that were 
made on this occasion, by the ship’s 
cook in particular, Taking advan- 
tage of so rare an, opportunity, he 
aired his wit :— i 

‘“‘ Stand by there with the engine, 
donkeyman, to h’ist him up aboard 
agen. Is the fiddles on, steward ? 
See as the ports is closed, boy, elst 
the jar’ll smash the crockery.” 

The last of these sallies was ad- 
dressed to the cabin-boy, with a 
grimy shirt, who was standing on 


tiptoes on the after hatch, ready to 
escape at the first sign of . danger, 
from the uncertain humour of Mr. 
Footley, the chief enginéer, of whom he 


lived in perpetual dread. 


So thoughtful and, as was afterwards 
proved, so correct in his surmises was 
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to their doorways. 
distance of one street alone, there was 
much to have feared, yet all things 
went well. 


the first mate, Mr. Bacon, 
that the stretcher was already 
half-way to the shore when 
the accident happened. He 
was standing in the stern as 
the bicyclists passed. 

‘‘ Pull up slippy there,” said 


he, ‘‘or we shan’t be on 
time.” 
The short - sighted = Mr. 


Gilbert was riding in front 
with the Dona _ Antonia. 
The somewhat affected Mr. 
Thompson, seeing that he 
was out of it, suggested that 
for the fun of it, and to amuse 
the captain, everyone should 
condense into closely- 
packed ranks as they rode 
through the town, form- 
ing, as it were, a kind of 
flying squadron. Every- 
one instantly fell in with 
the idea. 

It was while this was 
in progress the captain 
got started. Many of the 
inhabitants rushed out 
of their dwellings as the 


ponderous  excursionist 
1 Pen went labouring by, some 
N under the impression it 
was the preliminary 


signal of an approaching 
earthquake, and many a 
mother was fortunate in 
reaching her offspring in 
time. Boys raced one an- 
other to the summits of 
the lamp-posts,cats down 
the drains, and fisher-folk 
In the very short 


Elated with his success, the captain 


went faster: from ‘‘ dead slow ahead ” 


‘full speed and coastwise.” He 
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was nearing a corner by the North 
Esplanade as the leading rank of cy- 
clists of Mr. Thomson’s flying squadron 
was just coming round. Perceiving 
the situation from the sound of their 
voices, he kept very calm. With a 
presence of mind 

which is the _ birth- { 
right of sailors he 
acted at once. Think- 
ing to save them 
from utter destruc- 
tion, with great self- 
sacrifice he applied 
his brake. A mo- 
ment later and he 
was well in the air. 

“Oh! what a 
fall was there, my 
countrymen ! ”’ 

So great was the 
thud when he came 
to earth, and terrible 
the word that escaped 
his lips, that the 
whole file of bicy- 
clists _ instinctively 
recoiled, and went 
over sideways like a 
big pack of cards. 
Fortunately, indeed, 
the sand was soft- 
ish and broke their 
falls, but such a 
terrible muddle as 
there was, and such 
a ringing and shouting from every 
body, when the next lot came on 
is hard to imagine. It was found, how- 
ever, that all were unhurt, though many 
a bicycle, skirt and trouser was twisted 
and torn. The skipper alone was very 
much shaken by the hard esplanade. 

I am averse to conjuring up any 
description of an unpleasant kind, 


Further “ Casualties’ 


but it stands on record that, at tne 
sight of his blood, the young ladies 
fainted, many of them into arms which 
were long before suspected of being 
appetising to them. This was sensational. 
It also gave prominence to the curious 
fact that, a moment 
after, and for appar- 
ently no reason, the 
Dona Antonia col- 
lapsed on the ground. 

And all this took 
place beneath the 
omnipresent poster 
of the Principe Real, 
with its wonderful 
cyclist, called Mari- 


e 
quinhas, juggling on 
{ her saddle, and 
smiling complacently 
as if at a joke. 
A shmnill _boat- 


swain’s whistle was 
very.soon heard, and 


the voice of the 
mate. 

‘Bring it along, 
carpenter. Make a 


way for the stret- 
cher there, please. I 
knowed ’e’d do it 
from the very first. 
I told;V’im so 
afore ’e star- 
ted. ’E didn’t 


ty \5 


ought to try 
<4 them _ silly 
—~ games.” 


Though the captain could be classed 
as neither jetsam or flotsam, he was 
regarded by the crew to be the property 
of the finders, and they bore him away. 

Thus terminated an eventful excur- 
sion constituting a page or so in the 
annals of the Club. 


of this amusing bicycle club will appear in the 
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By A. W. GORDON 


Illustrated by Cee Tee 


some time ago and sat down 
‘without removing his hat or 
his cigar. 

‘““T suppose,” he said, “‘ your busi- 
ness makes you acquainted with most 
of the idiots in this neighbourhood ? 
You have, no doubt, special facilities 
for knowing them. Anybody who de- 
liberately calls on a lawyer unless under 
stress of circumstances is a lunatic. 
If lawyers were to publish a list of 
their clients the publication might not 
enrich our literature, but it would be a 
distinct advantage to sensible people. 
What we want is a finger-post that 
points to every fool in the place. ‘I 
can watch the rogues,’ said Abraham 
Lincoln ; ‘ it’sthe fool that gets me.’ 
A directory of idiots, neatly bound in 
calf and printed’ on foolscap, and 
annotated with the achievements and 


Joe sauntered into my office 


adorned with portraits of—the con- 
tents would bring in a bigger price 
than the first folio of Shakespeare.” 

*“Good- morning, Mr. Jones,” I 
quietly observed, looking up. ‘ What 
is your trouble now ? ”’ 

‘““T simply dropped in to inquire if 
you have any acquaintance with Theo- 
phrastus Foozlehead, of Pelezoic Villa. 
If you know of such a thing as a val- 
halla for idiots you might reserve a 
front seat for him.” 

“And a stall for 
observed. 

* Foozlehead,”’ he proceeded, “ought 
to be in a lunatic asylum, and the 
County Council should pay him a 
lengthened visit. He is suing me for 
a thousand pounds for not performing 
a contract, and the County Council are 
wanting another thousand because I 
have performed it. It is a sort of 


yourself,” I 
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devil or the deep sea complication, 
made more picturesque by the fact 
that Foozlehead already owes me a big 
account which he won’t pay, and, for 
business reasons, I have no wish to 
quarrel with the Council. The old fool 
has nothing to do but invent trouble, 
and he is generous enough in distribut- 
ing it, but to do him justice, he always 
keeps a fair share for himself. He calls 
himself an antiquarian; buys up old 
coins, old armour, fossilised remains, 
and all kinds of Silurian and pre- 
historic relics. He lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old Roman camp, and 
his house appears to be a badly kept 
section of the British Museum. In one 
room, for example, he shows off his 
ancient coins — the 
small change of. 
Julius Cesar, and 
the other things that 
the Chaldee paid his 
taxes with. Another 
apartment is deco- 
rated with chromos 
of alligators, and 
other reptiles that 
had got flattened out 
in the ice age. A 
third is devoted to 
an exhibition of the 
metal clothing of 
King Arthur, the 
crusading paladins 
and other restless 
people of history. A 
fourth represents the 
stone hatchet period, 
the time when yachts 
and battleships were 
scarcer than the sea 
serpent, and the rest 
of the premises are 
allotted to the pro- 
tection of a misccl- 
laneous collection of 
bricks dug out of 


the Roman camp. He has probably 
got some genuine specimens in the 
lot, but the bulk of his collecting 
is unadulterated rubbish. He is the 
simplest and most credulous old 
jackass. A rascally Israelite once sold 
him a suit of armour that belonged 
to Lancelot, and supplied a printed 
history with it that was quite a romance 
in itself. The old fellow believed it all, 
paid an extortionate sum for the outfit, 
and invited a rival collector to inspect 
it. That gentleman discovered a legend 
on the tail of Lancelot’s tunic that 
was not included in the printed 
history. It was the name of the tailor 
who manufactured the stuff, and 
who lived in Germany and was still 


“HE IS THE SIMPLEST AND MOST CREDULOUS OLD JACKASS.” 
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alive. Old Foozle quarrelled with his 
friend, and they have not spoken to 
each other since. 

‘**Some time ago the village cricket 
club got into embarrassed circumstances 
through the treasurer’s father having 
borrowed the club’s capital. One small 
financier retrieved the shattered for- 
tunes of the organisation, and for a 
time materially improved his own by 
cutting Latin words on a few old bricks 
and burying them in the Roman camp. 
He dug them up in the presence of 
witnesses and sold them to Foozlehead 
as relics of the Roman occupation. 
This profitable industry flourished for 
a month or two, but the small boy 
appears to have been unable to keep 
his secret, and other boys cut into the 
business. It might, however, have 
gone on for some time if, the bricklayer 
had not complained of the theft of his 
bricks. He, calling Foozlehead, ac- 
cused him of harbouring his stolen 
property. 

‘“‘T first met Foozlehead some years 


ago. He wanted me to dig in his back 
garden. He wished to sink a pump he 
said. I put a gang of men on the job, 


and some days after looked in to in- 
spect. Under old Foozle’s orders, the 
men had dug a hole deep enough to 
bury a church. 

“It’s very extraordinary,’ 
Foozle, ‘I can’t understand it.’ 

‘*-* Well, if it’s water you want,’ I 
replied, ‘youll have to dig down 
another half-mile before you tap it. 
You’ve a better chance of finding gold, 
Mr. Foozlehead.’ 

‘“I said this in a sarcastic sort of 
way, but the old chap’s face lightened 
considerably, and he invited me to his 
parlour, where, over a temperate re- 
freshment, he explained the real object 
of his digging operations. The explana- 
tion was simply this :— 

‘‘On an evening in the previous week 


said 
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an old Roman, who had been lying in a 
comfortable grave in the camp, got up 
and sauntered over to Foozlehead’s, 
and roused him out of his bed, then 
beckoned him to follow. Foozle only 
waited to put on his slippers, then he 
followed. The ghost led the way to 
Foozle’s back garden, and, pointing 
with his forefinger to a certain spot, he 
disappeared. Foozle went back to bed, 
and woke next morning with a bad cold, 
which, no doubt, the Roman was 
responsible for. His slippers, too, 
showed signs of the garden, and the 
garden showed signs of the slippers, but 
the Roman left no footprints, and this 
negative evidence proved his presence 
to Foozle. ‘Ghosts,’ he said, ‘ never 

“T told him I had not the 
slightest doubt that the ghost had 
called on him, but hinted, as delicately 
as possible, that a ghost 1s too elusive 
to be satisfactory as a business ac- 
quaintance. You cannot knock him 
down if he swindles you, or sue him if 
he won’t settle up. My advice was to 
stop digging, fill up the hole, and warn 
all ghosts off the premises. 

“* Tt 1s quite clear,’ I said, ‘tha 
whatever the fellow’s object was, it was 
not to do you any good. He probably 
wanted to look up some of his. old 
friends, and thinking they had been 
buried in your garden had the impu- 
dence to get you to dig for them.’ 
This view ultimately commended itself 
to Foozlehead, and the investigation 
ended. 

‘“* Nothing further occurred to remind 
me of Foozlehead till a farmer’s pig in 
grubbing about the camp tumbled into 
an old stone vault whose existence no 
one dreamed of. Foozle was attracted 
by the squeals of the animal, and had 
the distinction of being the discoverer 
of the vault. In communicating a 
learned disquisition on the antiquity 
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of the find to the newspapers, he said 
nothing about the pig, to whom the 
credit was really due. ‘After the news- 
paper article appeared a number of 
curious people, including the old farmer, 
went to see the vault. 

“““ Wonderful people, these old 
Romans,’ said one learned man. ‘ What 
a genius they had for construction : 
roads, bridges, aqueducts, canals; not 
to speak of the hundreds of towns they 
built for us, and the superb language 
they have left us. If only they had had 
the steam engine, the electric telegraph, 
a printing press, and a few Maxim guns, 
the Decline and Fall would’never have 
been written. Now, whatt'could this 
vault have been constructed for ?’ 

““ “Deed, sir,’ said the farmer, ‘ it’s 
just an auld well that ran dry in my 
feyther’s time ; and I’ve heard him say 
that his feyther built it. So it disna 
gang quite sae far back as the Romans.’ 

“** Oh, oh!’ said the learned gentle- 
man, ‘and what may be your authority, 
Mr. Foozlehead, for describing this 
modern water tank as a formix Roma- 
nus ?° 

‘* Mr. Foozlehead had just expounded 
his theory of the purpose of the vault, 
lis age, the nature of the stone and 
style of architecture to an attentive 
group of sightseers. Recognising a 
hostile critic and rival for fame in his 
insolent questioner he simply replied :— 
««* Sir, your are frivolous.’ 

‘“‘ The learned man, however, wrote 
a Yong letter to the papers controvert- 
ing, On scientific and historic grounds, 
Foozlefread’s assumptions about the 
fornix Romawus, and after a suitable 
interval publisfred the farmer’s story in 
complete vindication of his theories. 
The antiquarian world was so inter- 
ested in the conttoversy and the 
marvellous manner in which the learned 
gentleman demonstrated his case, that 
he was unanimously elected president 


of two National Societies and elected 
corresponding fellow of half-a-dozen 
others. 

‘* With~ these -numerous “disappoint- 
ments most people would have grown 
discouraged, but to the credit of Foozle 
be it said that he never knew when he 
was beaten. His versatility and energy 
are astounding, and his latest enter- 
prise is a miracle of eccentricity. 

“Recently I contracted to build a 
six-foot wall around his grounds. His 
place lies at an angle of the highway, 
and two separate roads form part of 
the boundaries. About fifty oblong 
stones that were piled in his yard 
entered into the contract, for I 
was to build them into the wall 
at points selected by Foozlehead. 
Accordingly, some weeks ago, I started 
my men on the wall, leaving them to 
complete it, which they easily might 
have done. They were proceeding with 
the work when I received this letter 
from the County Council Inspector :— 

“* “ Srr,—I have to request that you, 
within forty-eight hours, remove or 
deface the whole of the unauthorised 
milestones which you have built into 
Mr. Foozlehead’s wall. If not done, 
steps will be taken to enforce this 


* order.’ 


“IT at once drove out to the scene of 
operations and inspected the trouble. 
Fully a half of the oblong stones had — 
been embedded in the wall under 
Foozle’s directions. A glance at them 
showed me the trouble was serious. 
The collection of stones were super- 
annuated milestones that Foozle had 
gathered from the ends of the earth. 
In their original positions they had 
doubtless represented more or less 
accurately the distances to various 
towns that were hundreds of miles 
apart; but stuck up together, the 
effect was grotesque, and, speaking 
mildly, misleading. The inscriptions 
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““A ROMAN LEFT HIS GRAVE AND BECKONED FOOZLEHEAD TO FOLLOW,” 


on some of them brought that fact 
forcibly home : ‘ Ten miles to London,’ 
‘Five miles to Dublin,’ ‘ Three miles 
to Cork,’ ‘Forty miles to York,’ 
‘Eighteen miles to Glasgow,’ and so 
on, while Dundee itself, that was only 
six miles distant, was represented by 
one grey-faced villain as 350 miles away. 
I sat down on the opposite side of the 
road, and sent for Foozle. He came, 
light-hearted and triumphant. 

‘*** Don’t they look nice ?’ he asked. 

““*No, they don’t,’ I answered. 
‘They’ve got to be defaced, Mr. 
Foozlehead, and that immediately.’ 

‘“** Never!” he shrieked. 

‘*** You’ve a quarrel with the County 
Council already over them, Mr. Foozle- 
head,’ I said, ‘and as long as they re- 
main there they'll give you endless 
trouble. Every tramp will declare you 
have put him on the wrong road, 
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and claim damages for fraudulent 
direction !’ 

‘** Mr. Jones,’ said Foozle, ‘I thought 
you were a man of intelligence, but I’ve 
been mistaken. You will kindly pro- 
ceed with your contract, and finish my 
wall.” And with that he turned on 
his heel and left me. 

““T sent for the foreman and rated 
him soundly for his stupidity. 

*** Why, sir,’ he said, ‘ the contract 
says you are to build them into the 
wall as Mr. Foozlehead shall direct. I 
was just coming to see you about it, 
as those remaining are mostly old 


tombstones. The inscriptions are very 
old, but still legible. There are four, 
“Sacred to the memory,” “ Here lie 


the mortal remains,” fully ten “In 
memoriam’s,”’ and at least one ragged 
old fellow in Latin beginning, “ Hic 


Jacet.” ’ 
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‘*<Great Scott, Bent ! Where did he 
get them ?’ 

““*Can’t say,’ said the foreman ; 
‘but I suppose he sneaked out at 


night, and pinched them from a 
graveyard, or somebody has done it 
for him. Anyway, what am I to do?’ 

‘** Nothing,’ I said, ‘ nothing. Draw 
off your men, and go’ home.’ 

“T drove to the County Council 
offices, and interviewed the Inspector 
who had written me, and explained 
the facts. His only reply was that |] 
must remove or deface the stones at 
once, otherwise proceedings would be 
taken. This man is another who 
hasn’t a sense of humour. This morn- 
ing I received these summonses—one 
from Foozle, who wants the modest 
sum of a thousand pounds damages 
because I won’t build those tomb- 
stones into his wall, and the other from 
the County Council to compel me to 
take down the wall I have built. Why 
they don’t ask Foozle to do it and leave 
me alone puzzles me; but I suppose 
they have some wretched bye-law that 
specially protects idiots like Foozle.” 

Jones relit his cigar, which had gone 
out, lay back. in his chair, and 
asked :— 

‘Well, what do you think of it all ? ” 

“ Think ?” I replied. ‘SI think you 
are sure to lose both cases, and recom- 
mend you to settle. You have common- 


sense on your side, of course, but that’s 
nothing. Here is the bye-law: ‘ Any 
person who erects, constructs, or places 
any finger-post or milestone on any 
public road, without the sanction of 
the Council, shall be liable in a penalty 
of £5 for each offence, and shall be 
bound to remove the same at his own 
expense.’ So there you are, you see. 
You are ‘any person’ to the County 
Council. As to Foozlehead’s action— 
there’s your own signed agreement, 
which will compel you to finish the wall 
as Foozle directs. The situation is a 
complicated one, but this is how 
it will likely work out. The County 
Council will get an order from the 
Court compelling you to remove those 
milestones, and if you don’t do it, they 
can put you into jail. Foozlehead will 
get judgment against you for a sum 
of damages because you _ haven’t 
finished his wall, and will also obtain 
an injunction against your touching, 
damaging, or removing any part of 
the wall that you have built. If, in 
obedience to the County Council’s 
order, you break up the wall, and 
remove the milestones, you will be 
guilty of a breach of Foozle’s injunction, 
for which imprisonment is the only 
penalty. In either case, I don’t see 
how you are going to keep out of jail.”’ 

‘** But that is monstrous,” said Jones. 

“It is;* I ssaras ““* but af -we can’t 
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settle we must do our best. I see that 
both cases are to be taken before 
Judge Hoity-Toity, so we must at 
once retain Snookem. He’s a great 
friend of Toity’s, and generally wins 
all cases before him.” 

When I tried to retain Snookem, his 
clerk returned the fee with the intima- 
tion that Mr. Snookem was retained 
by the other side. A settlement was 
found to be impossible, and after nine 
months forensic duelling, Lord Hoity- 
Toity delivered judgment in both cases 
against Jones. He was very severe on 
Jones, and described him as an un- 
scrupulous, avaricious person, who had 
in the most questionable manner won 
the confidence of a trusting and gene- 
rous old man, returning it with 
treachery and ingratitude. He accord- 
ingly ordered Jones, in the one case, 
to remove or deface the stones within 
one week, and in the other suit found 
Foozle entitled to {£300 of damages, 
and interdicted Jones from removing, 
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damaging, or defacing any part of the 
wall he had built. To do Judge Hoity- 
Tcity justice—for he was a conscien- 
tious man—he had had before him at 
the same time another man’s case, with 
which Jones was in no way concerned 
—an old man who had been plundered 
badly by a vounger one, and his lord- 
ship had, unluckily for Jones, mixed 
up the cases. Of course, the papers 
were full of condemnation of Jones’s 
moral conduct, and for a time Jones 
had to retire to the Continent till 
public opinion about him = settled 
a bit. 

“T am thinking,” he wrote, “ of 
giving up business and becoming a 
highwayman. A motor car, a_ black 


mask, and a pistol or two should help 
me to work up a good road business. 
I shall do this in the hope of retrieving 
my lost reputation for integrity, and 
I fully expect when I am ultimately 
caught to be dismissed from the bar 
without a stain on my character.” 


ILLY, in tattered condition, met 
Leslie. 


“Are you playing raga- 
muffins ?” Leslie queried. 

““T’m not playing anything,” Billy 
rejoined with dignity. ‘“‘I’m shut up 
in my room for playing Eiffel Tower 
with chairs and things, and breaking 
some.” 

“Oh!” Leslie exclaimed in an awe- 
struck voice. ‘“‘ Did you really-truly 
climb down that ivy ? ” 

Billy nodded, and studied his grimy 
palms thoughtfully. 

“I’m,” said Leslie, “‘ learning ‘ Le 
pare est bon. Lar mare est bun, et le 
frare est bon!’” She glanced down 
contemptuously at a somewhat torn 
‘‘ First French Course.” “I wish the 
holidays weren’t over,” she sighed. 

Billy was pursuing his own line of 
thought. 

‘** Everyone’s awful funny,” he ob- 
served with a frown. “J don’t know 
what’s the matter! They’re all crying 
mostly, ’cept Aunt Aggvthar and Aunt 
Primrose, and Aunt Aggythar looks 
as cross as anything, and Aunt Prim- 
rose ’’—Billy kicked the wall—“ she’s 
—she’s sort of queer.” 
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‘“*P’raps she’s bought a hat that 
doesn’t suit her,” Leslie suggested. 
‘‘P’ve got a cousin who does that, and 
then she’s awfully grumpy.” 

‘““Aunt Primrose isn’t that sort!” 
Billy declared with scorn. 

Leslie glanced back along the road. 

*““Let’s go on,” she said. ‘ Made- 
moiselle may come looking for me. 
I’m supposed to be learning my French 
for to-morrow, and anyway she says ”’ 
—Leslie pursed her lips—‘she dis- 
approves of young ladies wandering 
about alone!” 

*“Ask her how many frogs she’s 
eaten!’ Billy suggested vulgarly. 

‘“*Qh, I have,” said Leslie serenely, 
“and snails too.” 

‘* Billy,” she said presently, breaking 
the unusual silence, “‘ you don’t think 
it’s because Miss Primrose wants to 
marry Mr. Seldon, and Miss _— An- 
struther won’t let her, do you ?” 

“Ugh!” scoffed Billy, ‘“ why'd she 
mind that ?” 

‘““Grown-ups are so funny,” con- 
tinued Leslie; ‘‘ they do want to get 
married sometimes. A _ wedding ts 
rather nice,’ she added, ‘‘ and I heard 
Mrs. Herrick talking about it to mother, 
and she said Miss_ Anstruther 
had—had—something—‘conshenshous- 
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scrooples ’"—that was it—and would 
never give her consent, and she said 
she was very sorry, because really Mr. 
Seldon wasn’t in the least ° inclination- 
to-Rome,’ or something like that, and 
then mother glanced at me, and she 
stopped,” 

Billy still looked dubious. 

‘““Oh, Billy, there they are! Both 
of them!” cried Leslie. ‘“Let’s go 
and look at them!” 

‘You don’t know—I could never 
tell you—all she has done for me— 
has given up for me,” 
Miss Primrose was saying 
as they came trotting up. 
“Tf we wait—perhaps 
——’’ Then she saw Billy. 
“Oh, Billy, Billy, aren’t 
youshutupin your room?” 
she cried, and stooped 
and put her arms round 
him in a foolish fashion 
very strange in her and 
disconcerting to Billy. 

“So [I’m a_ bogey,” 
Anthony observed bitter- 
ly and_ stupidly, Billy 
thought. 

Miss Primrose, with her 
hand on Billy’s shoulder, 
looked up at him mis- —)/ 
chievously, and laughed. 

‘“'You—you did get a 
little bit bogeyish this 
morning, didn’t you?” 
she said, and the pink 
colour had come back to 
her cheeks. 


Anthony smiled un- 
willingly. 
“You know,” Miss 


Primrose said, and her 
eyes were shining, and 
her hair beneath her hat 
was the only bit of sun- 
shine in the grey land- 
scape; “you know,’ she 


laughed, 
with me as I am 

‘“ That’s just what I want to do!” 
he interpolated; but she went on 
quickly :— 

“And I’m not grand and strong- 
minded—no, not in the least. It isn’t 
my fault. I’m the youngest of the 
maiden sisters, and isn’t the youngest 
always meek and foolish in books ? ” 7 

Anthony said, “Here, Billy, run 


“you will have to put up 


39 


and buy Leslie and yourself some buns 
or something ! ” 


_ anit 


wih ait 
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Billy pulled his shoulder away from 
Miss Primrose’s hand, and trotted off 
all unsuspicious, down the road to 
Mrs. Stubbs, who sold gingerbeer and 
buns and sweets, as well as shell boxes 
and the up-to-date picture postcards. 
_ “He wanted to get rid of us,”’ Leslie 

whispered. ‘“‘ Oh, Billy, they do want 

to get married! Cousin Violet used 
to want to get rid of me just the same 
before she married Mr. Bertram! They 
always do, Billy.” 

‘What for?” 

““T don’t know. And I watched 
them all the time, Billy, and oh! your 
aunt is just awfully pretty! She’d 
look lovely in a white satin dress with 
diamonds all over it, and a long veil, 
and p’raps she’d let you choose the 
wedding cake, Billy, and we’d buy a 
big bag of confetti without anyone 
knowing, and you’d have one with a 
very thick layer of almond paste 

”» Leslie stopped, out of breath. 

‘“And heaps of currants,” 
mented Billy. ‘‘He’s given us _ six- 
pence. I’m going to have buns and 
gingerbeer and pepperman_ drops. 
What’ll you have ? ”’ 

When they went back to Miss Prim- 
rose, both had one bulging, shining 
cheek stretched over a clove cushion, 
piesented to them by Mrs. Stubbs. 

As they drew near a motor car came 
whizzing down the road. 

‘* Billy !’? Miss Primrose cried. 

But when the whirl of dust it left 
behind had cleared a little, Billy and 
Leslie were discovered standing safe 
and sound on the grass at the side of 
the road. 

“Ah, Billy!” ejaculated Anthony, 
with a whimsical glance at Miss Prim- 
rose, ““why didn’t you let me rescue 
you? If only I could save you from 
a cruel death! Isn’t that,’’ he said to 
Miss Primrose, ‘‘ how it would be man- 
aged in a book?” 


supple-. 


Miss Primrose sighed. 

‘It may be hackneyed, but it would 
be a splendid way,” she smiled, *“ ex- 
cept, perhaps, for poor Billy.”’ 

Leslie’s pretty eyes were studying 
Anthony’s face, her intelligent little 
countenance alight with eagerness. 

Billy raised his head from a study of 
the contents of the paper bag he held. 

‘‘ Pepperman ? ” he suggested, rather 
clove-cushionily to Anthony. ‘“ Bun ? 
I know! Mixed sweets?” with a 
triumphant beam. 

But Anthony shook his head. 

‘“No, thanks, old man. I’ve had 
sweets this morning, Billy, such sweets 
as you’ve never dreamt of! Sweets 
that spoil me for any other kind—even 


peppermints! Sweets that beat all 
yours! Sweets that you'll never 
have a 

‘Bet I will,” interposed Billy 
sturdily. 


No, not if 


{?? 


“You can’t, old man! 
you live till you’ re a hundred ! 

“Why can’t he?” The question 
came earnestly from Leslie, her eyes 
never wavering. 

‘* Because—well, are there two Aunt 
Primroses in the world ? ”’ 

‘* Don’t tease,’ Miss Primrose inter- 
polated. ‘Billy, he is talking non- 
sense, and I’m afraid I must take you 
back to your bedroom. You know,” 
said Miss Primrose, remembering her 
duty, ‘it was very naughty of you to 
leave your room, Billy.” 

‘“He has been punished,” Anthony 
observed, ‘‘ by the tantalising sugges- 
tion of sweets in the world to which he 
will never attain.” 

Billy had made a motion towards 
taking to his heels, but Leslie so sur- 
prised him by her oblivion to the 
desirability of running away that he 
stood staring. Miss Primrose laid her 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ Come along, 
Billy.” 
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** Miss Primrose,”’ 


interposed Leslie’s 
eager little voice, “ 


please may he walk 


with me? Justa little way off? We 
won’t run away really-truly !” 
** Certainly,” Anthony answered 


cheerfully and promptly. 

Billy joined Leslie looking warlike. 

> Why did you promish I wouldn’t 
run——. 

“Oh, Billy, 
Billy !” 

Billy turned wide eyes on her ecstatic 
face. 


[ve thought! Qh, 


‘“'Where Aunt Primrose got the 
sweets ? "Cause he meant she gave 
them ” 


** Oh, who cares about old sweets ? 
Oh, Billy, it'll be lovely! I couldn’t 
think what he meant at first! But I 
know! I know! Yow didn’t guess!” 
Leslie performed a gay little pirouette, 
her skirts flying out. “No, you 
didn’t!” 

Billy stuck his hands deep into his 
pockets, and began to whistle one of 
Sousa’s marches. 

Leslie looked at him with sudden, 
sweet solemnity. 

‘“ Don’t you want to know? All 
right. It’slovely! Don’t you, Billy ? ” 

Billy’s dignity collapsed. He nodded. 

““Go on, he said. 

But Leslie asked one more question. 

‘What did you think he meant 
when he said that about saving you 
from a cruel death? What did you, 
Billy ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. Go on!” 

‘““ But didn’t you just wonder ?” 

Billy shook his head. 

‘“Grown-ups say such silly things,” 
he dismissed the matter with airy 
scorn. “Aren’t you going to tell 
me? Go on!” 

Leslie put her finger to her lips; 
glanced at Miss Primrose and Anthony 
Seldon. ‘‘ Come close, Billy! It’s an 
awful big secret! Ill whisper it!” 


iG ee 


The White Point loomed coldly from 
out the sea mist. It seemed to have 
grown taller and bigger since last Bully 
had seen it. He gave a little chuckle, 
and Leslie gave a little shiver. 

‘* S’pose—s’pose you catch cold and 
die?’ She made the suggestion in a 
tentative little voice. 

“IT never do,” Billy assured her. 

** When I catch cold, I jus’ sneeze, and 
get quite well again.” 

The sea—it was a grey sea with a 
mist hovering over it—lapped the sands 
with dull, oily, little waves. Bully eyed 
it disappointedly. 

‘“‘T did want to have great *normous 
waves all come up ea me,” he 
observed. 

They were rounding the White Point, 
picking their way amongst the rocks. 
Leslie gazed up at it, and then down to 
the sea. 

a4 [= 
asked. 

“It comes in awful slow, ” Billy 
declared. ‘‘ Don’t you find Mr. Seldon 
too quick, or else I won’t be cut off.” 

A ray of sunlight pierced beamingly 
through the mist, and Leslie’s spirits 
rose. 

She glanced up again at the impene- 
trable white face of the Point; her 
eyes kindled. “Even an accrybat 
couldn’t climb that!” 

‘“Nor the red one, neither,” Billy 
added. 

‘“ Oh, Billy, won’t it be glorious when 
he comes and saves you and Miss 
Anstruther says, ‘Oh, thank you! 
Marry her and live happy ever after ?’” 

But a sudden thought was troubling 
Billy. 

‘*S’pose you get tired ’fore you find 
him? It’s an awful long way, and 
you’re only a girl, and you’ve walked 
"most three miles already.” 


—isn’t it eather near in?’ she 
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“Don’t be stupid, Billy,” Leslie re- 
joined with dignity; “I’m never tired, 
and if I am I just go on the same. 
Oh, Billy,’—her dignity broke down 
—‘‘oh, Billy, fancy when I meet him! 
I'll scream, won’t I? And [Ul say, 
‘Oh, Mr. Seldon, hasten! Billy’s cut 
off by the tide! He’s drowning inch 
by inch! Ah, rescue him, you brave 
hero! Quick, or it will be too late!’ 
And then [ll wring my hands, and I’ll 
groan, and I’ll make such an awful 
noise that everyone will hear, and call 
him a hero——” 

*“*S’pose someone else got here ’fore 
him, and saved me?” Billy inter- 

posed anxiously. 

Leslie treated his suggestion with 
scom. 

‘* Look at his long legs! Oh, Billy, 
stand there—close up to the Red Cliff. 
Oh, you look lovely /”’ 

Billy stood, the Red Cliff rising behind 
him, and faced the sea defiantly. 
Leslie eyed him admiringly. 

“It’s beautiful! Shall I go now ?”’ 

“Yes. Don’t come back "fore the 
tide’s up to the White Point. Goon!” 

“Good-bye! Oh, Billy,” Leslie lin- 
gered fascinated, ‘“‘won’t it be 
glorious ? ”’ 

Billy held his head high. 

“Oh, it’s like King Canute!” de- 
clared Leslie, and took her departure. 
She looked back at every other step, 
and once round the White Point re- 
turned twice to peep at him, there 
against the Red Cliff. 

‘Go ’way /”’ roared Billy the second 
time, and she scuttled away, round the 
Point, and beyond his sight. 

She began her long homeward jour- 
ney at a gay little trot. She performed 
fancy steps as she went ; she chirruped 
to a robin peeping at her from the 
hedge. 

‘“QOh,” sighed Leslie, ‘“‘ won’t it be 
glorious |” 


¢ 


The sun shone down mistily, picking 
out the reds and yellows in the trees 
and hedges, and making them glint 
brilliantly. Then a great dark cloud 
sailed angrily across him, and all the 
landscape turned dull and grey. 

Leslie came to the beech wood; it 
looked dark and still and mysterious. 
She scuttled past it with quick little 
glances into its sombre gloom. The 
road stretched before her; suddenly 
her way seemed long; home seemed 
very far off. Her trot changed into a 
quick run. A soft fine rain began to 
fall in-a dreary little drizzle. Leslie 
ran faster than ever. Presently she 
came to two roads, and paused, breath- 
ing hard. She could not remember 
which she ought to take. She looked 
round her, but no one, and no house, 
was in sight. Boldly she turned to the 
right, and ran on till she had to stop 
to get her breath. It had turned 
wretchedly cold, and she shivered as 
she went on. Presently she met a 
labourer, and accosted him eagerly :— 

‘* Oh, please, is this the right way to 
Fernleigh Dene ? ” 

He shook his head, and stared at 
her with smiling blue eyes. 

‘“ Oh, please, quick, which way ought 
I to go?” 

The man took his pipe from his 
mouth. 
now, Missy, seems to 
me—— 

‘*Oh, would you mind hurrying ? ”’ 
Leslie was quivering with suppressed 
irritation. 

“It’s like this, Missy, there’s two 
roads to Fernleigh Dene, as you might 
sa 99 ; 

‘*T want the very most quickest !”’ 

He smiled a slow smile of triumph. 

‘“That’s just what I was thinking 
now! Well, you go back along the 
way you’ve come a 

The wind had risen suddenly ; Leslie 
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Stood there in the road listening to his 
Slow directions, and round her the wind 
moaned in the trees, and sent the misty 
rain driving against her. And slowly 
there grew upon her a terror; she 
was scared without knowing why. 
Half-way through his directions she 
turned and fled from him, away up the 
road the way she had come. It seemed 
to her that she had come miles and 
miles out of her way. Her legs ached, 
something panted and throbbed in her 
throat, her eyes had widened with 
vague terror. As she ran on the 
terror grew clearer, lost its vagueness. 
With the cruel distinctness of a vivid 
imagination she saw Billy waiting 
there, by the Red Cliff, and the sea— 
its waves would be bigger now, lashed 
by the wind—stealing up and up, and 
no one there to save him. And it was 
all her fault for losing her way. Surely 
it was hours and hours since she had left 
Billy! And she hadn’t come to the old 
pump yet—and she couldn’t run fast. 

All thought of the glory of his rescue 
had left her, all memory of the way 
she was to announce Billy’s danger of 
drowning—both were swamped in the 
one terrible longing to find Anthony 
Seldon, and send him to Billy. She 
clung dully to the idea of Anthony 
Seldon, because she had an implicit 
faith in him; she had forgotten that 
he had been chosen for a reason. 

Somehow she dragged herself to 
Femleigh Dene at last, and made 
straight for Mrs. Ward’s house. Worn 
out, with white scared face, sobbing 
breath, and terror-widened eyes, poor 
Leslie made a more dramatic entry 
than she had conceived even in her 
most ambitious moments. But An- 
thony was out, Mrs. Ward told her, 
and when Leslie turned blindly and 
ran out into the road, she followed her 
full of curiosity, and hurling a volley 
of questions after her. 


“He did say about going to see the 
vet. about Willie Johnson’s dog!” 
she called out at last, and Leslie 
swerved to the left, and went on. She 
reached the High Street, and saw a 
figure in a long waterproof coat at the 
further end. It was Anthony talking 
to the vet., who was standing by his 
horse, ready to mount. 

As Leslie reached him, Miss Agatha 
and Miss Primrose came hurrying into 
the High Street from the opposite 
direction. They were out searching 
for Billy, who had disappeared imme- 
diately after breakfast. 

Leslie did not scream, she did not 
bid Anthony hasten. She burst into a 
passion of tears, and in their midst she 
gasped out wearily :— 

“ Billy’s drowning! Oh, do go— 
Billy’s—drowning—Billy’s drowning— 
Billy——”’ 

Miss Agatha had approached. 

‘* Leslie,” she said sternly, “‘do you 
know where Billy is?” 

‘ Billy’s drowning Leslie was 
weeping dully now, on and on, and 
seemed hardly to understand what she 
was saying. | 

Miss Agatha’s face went suddenly 
grey and old; she put out her hand 
to push Miss Primrose back, but Miss 
Primrose had heard. For the first 
time Anthony too had heard. 

‘“‘ Leslie,” he said clearly, ‘‘ where 
is Billy?” 

** Billy’s drowning B 

He took her face in his hand, and 
raised it. 

‘“* Be quick. We've got to save him. 
Where is he?” Every syllable was 
sharp and clear. Leslie quivered into 
sudden understanding. 

‘“He’s down by the Red Cliff! I 
lost my way. Ive been hours and 
hours—he’s waiting for you to save 
him ‘ 

Before half her words were finished 
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Anthony was on Smithers’s mare, and 
was galloping up the High Street. 
The mare was fresh, and responded 
splendidly to his touch. <A sense of 
exhilaration seized him, an acute feel- 
ing of power, a sureness that he and 
the mare would be in time to rescue 
Billy. It was months since he had 
been on a horse; the cold air that 
whizzed past his face, the joy of the 
understanding between him and the 
animal he rode, sent the blood tingling 
through his veins. The first feeling 
of dismay that he had experienced 
at Leslie’s words left him. He was 
gloriously sure that he would be in 
time. 

When he reached the cliffs he 
flung himself from the mare’s back, 
left her to do what she would, and 
strode down the narrow pathway to 
the beach. 

The White Point glimmered ghost- 
like at him in the mist, and he set his 
teeth suddenly when he saw that the 
tide was up and past its base, the waves, 
large and rough now, hurling them- 
selves angrily against its calm white 
face. He. hesitated a moment, his 
keen eyes scanning the tops of the 
rocks still showing above the water. 
Luckily, he knew them well; he loved 
the sea, and had been down here often. 
He knew that his only chance lay in 
finding and keeping to the queer nar- 
row passage through the rocks known 
about there as Rock Lane. Swimming 
was impossible ; if he were too late to 
be able to wade to Billy he would try 
it, but he hoped he would not have to. 
His eye lit on the tall, ragged spike of a 
huge rock, and he gave a breath of 
relief. That rock was at the beginning 
of the lane, on the right-hand side. 
He ran into the water, waded out to 
it, and entered the lane. Every now 
and then, as unconsciously he went 
aside a little from the narrow path, 


he was brought up sharply by the 
cruel contact of a rock. The-deepest 
part of the water, where the lane curved 
outwards, was up to his shoulders. 
He dared not wait to feel his way care- 
fully. As he rounded the Point he 
saw Billy, a solitary little figure out- 
lined against the Red Cliff, with the 
sea washing up over his feet, and he 
realised sharply how much Billy meant 
to him, just for himself alone, quite 
apart from Miss Primrose. Across the 
angry grey sea his voice rang out 
cheerily, ‘Hold on, old = man! 
Coming ! ” 

After a pause Billy’s voice answered 
him, with a curious quavering shrill 
note in it not the least like his usual 
voice. 

** All—r—right, ole chap!” 

Anthony waded through the shallow 
water, and caught him up. 

“Get on to my _ shoulders—hold 
tight ” He was out of breath; 
he turned back to the sea, “‘ Now for a 
good fight, Billy!” 

Billy flung his arms round his neck, 
and clung desperately. His teeth were 
chatteting; he cast a second glance 
over his shoulder at the base of the 
Red Cliff where he had stood, and 
where the waves were dashing alone 
now. He _ swallowed hard _— several 
times; he drew a great deep breath, 
and then he spoke. 

““ Isn’t it—a wet day ? ” he said, and 
he put his head down, and poked his 
wet cheek against Anthony’s, and he 
gave a littlc breathless chuckle. 

‘We'll win, ole man—won’t we?” 

“Don’t strangle me—Billy—but 
keep firm hold! If I stumble—hang 
on. I may have to swim.” 

The waves were washing high about 
the White Point. 

“You'll get awful knocked ’bout,” 
Billy said. “I ‘spect you're pretty 
bad now, aren’t you?” jes! 
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“Hold tight!’ shouted 
Anthony, “I can’t spare you 
a hand!” 

They were at the deepest 
part now ; almost as he spoke 
a great wave went over their 
heads. 

‘* That’s right,” he shouted 
breathlessly, ‘‘ we'll soon be 
past—this ! ” 

Billy gave a_ breathless 
chuckle of delight. 

‘* Isn’t—it—splendid ? ”’ he 
yelled, shaking the water out 
of his ears and eyes and 
mouth. His eyes, brilliant 
with joyous excitement, 
looked out for the next big 
wave. Billy was enjoying 
himself thoroughly. 

Anthony went crash intoa 
rock, and stumbled badly. 

‘ Steady, ole man ! ”’ yelled 
Billy. ‘* Who-a ! ” 

The next minute and they 
were past the White Point, 
and wading in through the 
shallower water up to the 
beach. Anthony put Billy 
down and looked at him. 

“You've saved me from a crool 
death, haven’t you ?”’ Billy cried, and 
he chortled over it with beaming 
delight. 

“T  think—I may claim that 
honour,” Anthony said. ‘‘And now 
we'll seek our steed, if you’ve no ob- 
jection.” 

“A horse?”? Billy — ejaculated. 
“Come on!” He caught sight of 
Anthony’s hands, which were badly 
bruised and cut. “Oh, aren’t you a 
hero?” he cried. ‘“‘ Aunt Aggythar 
will jus’ want you to marry her now, 
won’t she ?” 

A humorous gleam lit Anthony’s eye. 

“I hardly think she’ll go as far as 
that, Billy!” 


“*A SURENESS THAT HE AND THE MARE WOULD BE IN TIME TO SAVE BILLY.” 


They were climbing the path cut in 
the cliff. Billy turned a dismayed 
countenance on the curate. 

‘“Why won’t she? She will/ Les- 
lie said she would. That’s all we did 
it for! And you said if only you 
could save me from a crool death . 

They were at the top of the path 
now. A few yards to the left Anthony 
saw the mare quietly trotting off to- 
wards home. 

“Come on, Billy, we’ve got to catch 
her! I didn’t think she’d wait so long 
for us!” 

The mare allowed herself to be caught 
after a little playful pretending. Billy 
wanted to wait and rub her nose in a 
particular spot that he declared she 
‘jus’ loved,’’ but Anthony reminded 
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him that his aunts were in _ horrible 
suspense as to his fate, and they 
mounted and rode off. 

‘* Hope we shan’t give her rheumatic 
fever,’ Anthony observed; ‘“ we’re 


pretty wet, you know. And now, ~ 


Billy, I want an explanation of your 
cryptic utterance anent my gallant 
rescue of you. In other words ’’— 
Anthony, though: soaked through, and 
shivering with the cold, felt an exhil- 
aration that even the thought of Miss 
Primrose’s suspense could not wholly 
quench—“ in other words, what did 
you mean just now about your having 
tried to drown yourself on purpose for 
some reason?” But his eyes were 
twinkling as if he had a suspicion of 
what Billy’s explanation would be. 

And Billy explained. 

What Anthony thought of his ex- 
planation Billy never knew, for it was 


just then, as he finished explaining, | 


that the landau with Miss Agatha, 
Miss Primrose, and Leslie and Leslie’s 
mother came bowling round the corner, 
and before the horses could be drawn 
up, everyone was tumbling anyhow 
out of the landau, and Anthony swung 
himself and Billy to the ground, and 
was immediately surrounded. But in 
all that group of excited people his 
eyes lit at once, and stayed where they 
lit, on someone with pale gold hair, 
and shining eyes, who, after hugging 
Billy, turned to him, and dazzled him 
with the pride and gratitude in those 
eyes. 

‘“‘T knew you would save him,” was 
all Miss Primrose said to Anthony 
just then about Billy. Her next re- 
mark was about himself. 

“Oh, you have cut your hand!” 
she cried pitifully. Anthony moved 
the hand holding the horse’s bridle. 

“It’s nothing——” 

“Tt is, and you will catch cold. 
Promise me you will have your hands 


seen to. Promise!’ said Miss Prim- 
rose peremptorily. ‘“‘ And now,” she 
said softly, having got her way, 


‘“mount at once, and gallop home ! 
You must be frozen!” 

“Ym as warm,” said Anthony. 
‘as if I were basking in the sun.” 

‘Mr. Seldon, I cannot thank you! 
I—I really do not know how to thank 
you!’ Miss Agatha’s voice broke in, 
as she turned away from Billy. She 
looked distinctly comical, yet somehow 
retained her dignity, as she confronted 
Anthony, her bonnet not quite straight, 
and dark wet patches all down the 
front of her grey costume. 

“Ah! Ah! Ze leetle Beelie lives ! ”’ 


A shrill voice smote suddenly on the 


group, and turning, they saw Made- 
moiselle on her bicycle, pedalling her- 
self into their midst. ‘‘ Mais ze colds! 
Zey keelso quick! Ah, hot gr-r-ruel, 
and ze blankets of ze beds!” 

Mademoiselle hopped off her bicycle, 
and approached Billy with outstretched 
hands. 

Billy fled, and dodged behind the 
landau. Mademoiselle contented her- 
self with shaking hands with Anthony, 
and euphonistically calling him “A 
hero of ze English Church!” Then 
Mademoiselle turned her attention to 


her pupil. ‘“‘Hélas! Ze leetle Leslie, 
she also is wet and fatigued! Come, 
chérie, re-enter ze carriage! Let us 


a 


quicken to home 
Mrs. Carrington moved forward, and 
put her arm round Leslie. 
“If you hadn’t run so bravely, 
darling, Mr. Seldon might have been 


too late,” she cooed. 
‘““Oh, mother, but you see, I lost 
my way ” 


‘* But you found it again, sweetheart, 
and you never gave in though your 
poor little legs must have ached and 
ached.” 

“Oh,” snuggled Leslie close to her 
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‘© AS HE ROUNDED THE POINT HE SAW BILLY. ACROSS THE ANGRY GREY SEA HIS VOICE RANG OUT CHEERILY, 


‘HOLD ON, OLD MAN, COMING.” 
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mother in the carriage, “s’pose God 
had never thought . of making 
mothers ! ”’ 


Anthony had taken Billy with him 
on the mare, to get home sooner, and 
those in the landau quickly lost sight 
of them. 

Half-way to F ernleigh Dene they met 
Smithers, strolling along smoking a 
huge cigar. 

‘“Um, done with her “yet ?” he 
asked, eyeing the mare. 

Anthony laughed. 

“Not quite. Ill take het home tor 
you. Any hurry?” ' 

“Qh, not at all! 
been instrumental in, saving 
youngster’s life.” | 

‘“She’s a splendid beast,’ Anthony 
called over his ours ‘* Coming 
up : ? 29 

“Don’t want to break her back just 
yet. If I may have her this.afternoon 
I shall be grateful.” 

‘* I think we’ll spare her then,” 

Next they met a governess car with 
the rector and Mrs. Herrick in it, 
urging the pony on towards the White 
Point. oo 

“Qh, he’s safe! We heard such 
awful stories! Why, you're’ wet 
through! Don’t stop. How thankful 
Iam. Did you save him, Mr. Seldon ? ”’ 


Proud to have 
the 


‘Yes, he did,” called out Bailly 
lustily. “‘He saved me from a crool 
death !”’ 


In the High Street they came upon 
the three intermediate aunts, seated 
in their cart, in the midst of a sympa- 
thetic crowd of villagers, all advising 
and urging on Betsy, who objected to 
being taken out in the rain, and re- 
fused to budge. Anthony bit his lip ; 


Billy chuckled with glee. A chorus 
arose :— 
“Here they come, Miss! The little 


un’s not dead a bit! Safe as you are, 
Miss, so don’t you cry now!” 


‘“ Oh, Billy ! Oh, Billy ! 
cried the aunts faintly. 

“T won’t let them kiss me! I 
won't /”’ declared Billy strenuously to 
Anthony. 

‘We mustn’t wait—we’re wet!” 
called out Anthony pleasantly. “ Yes, 
he’s quite all right! No, not hurt at 
all. If you’ come home and wrap 
him in blankets—thanks ! ” 

Billy spent the remainder of that 
day in bed. In’ the evening Anthony 
called to ask after him, and was taken 
upstairs to see him. Miss Primrose 
was in the room, and Miss Agatha, and 
one other aunt. Billy, flushed, bright- 
eyed, and joyous, greeted him up- 
roariously. 

‘“ Halloa, ole man, why aren’t you in 
bed ? ”’ 

Miss Agatha stood by the bedside, 
tall, erect; her face flushing a little 
as Anthony entered. 

“You have your left hand bandaged, 
Mr. Seldon. I am so very sorry,’ 
she said. 

Anthony declared it was nothing. 
He smiled into Miss Primrose’s softly 
pitying eyes; then turned and spoke 
to Billy. 

Suddenly 
chuckled. 

‘““Say it mow, Aunt Aggythar,’”’ he 
urged. ‘He saved me from a crool 
death 

Miss Agatha interposed hurriedly, 
almost incoherently, “‘I know, Billy! 
Leslie told me all about it. I—I—you 
might have turned feverish—otherwise 
I should have spoken before ee 

‘“Now’ll do, Aunt Aggythar!” de- 
clared Billy happily. He had been 
petted and made much of all day; he 
was quite sure she would do everything 
he wished. His dark eyes looked up 
at her with deep delight. “Go om, 
Aunt Aggythar! Say ‘ Thank you ; 
marry and be happy ever after!’ ”’ 


Oh, Billy!” 


Billy sat up and 
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he ended with a little chortle of anti- 
cipatory joy. 

There was a little silence. 

““Go on, Aunt Aggythar!” urged 
Billy. “Say it!” 

Then Miss Agatha drew herself to 
her full height, and said :— 


““T am very angry indeed with you 
Billy, and ’’—with flushed cheeks and 
mouth very firm—* I shall say nothing 
of the kind!” Then she added dourly, 
““ To-morrow, when the effects of your 
vulgar joke have worn off, you shall be 
punished severely ! ” 


Bully tn the role of Salesman, will appear in the September IDLER. 


AN ECHO OF 


THE WORLD 


by E. W. MORRISON 


THIRTEEN love Thirty ? 


Dearly ! 


Thirty brings sweets and toys. 
Thirteen loves grown-up Thirty 

Better than hare-brained boys. 
Thirty adores Miss Thirteen 

Honours her slightest whim. 
Never was pearl to diver 

Dearer than she to him! 


Thirteen has grown to Eighteen, 
Thirty to Thirty-five. 

Thirteen’s a wealthy heiress, 
Peers for her favour strive. 


Wed her old playmate ? 


Never ! 


Pshaw! for his hope-tricked mind ! 
Pshaw! for the heart so steadfast 
Mocked by a love so blind! 


x * * 


* * 


There’s a mansion in bonnie Scotland 
By the banks of the winding Tay, 
Where a Duchess of queenly beauty 
Sits and watches the deer at play. 
There’s a room at the back of this mansion 
Full of valueless odds and ends, 
Where her Grace keeps a dust-grimed photo 
Of one of her childhood’s friends. 


There’s a cabin in Colorado 
By the side of a mountain stream, 
Where crusty old “ Hermit Peter ” 
Loves to sit by the fire and dream. 
In a niche on the right of the fireplace, 
Secure in its secret lair, 
Lies the costliest gem in the “ Rockies ’— 
The lock of a Duchess’s hair. 
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ADVENTUROUS STORY TOLD IN SIX SHORT 
DI \LOGUES 


BERTIE. BEVINGTON 366s 363054484: English, bachelor, placid, of no occupation, and of moderate 
means. Afterwards an artist. 

SILAS Pi PILLINGTON, (4.ciitonaties 16 American, bachelor, cute, of no occupation, and millionaire. 
Also afterwards an artist. 

THE TWO THOMASESs.2d.05.0ns sees Thomas Worthington Elseworth Frampington, Earl of 


Fawlke, a small thin boy, and a complete Socialist. 

Tommie of the village inn, a small square boy, and a 
Socialist in parts. 

Rector of Fiveways, unmarried in state and unlimited in 
person. 

Who makes one remark only. 

Mother of the Earl, and a gentlewoman. 

Sister of the Earl, a philosopher by choice, and one possess- 
ing a will of her own. 

The other sister of the Earl, serious and seventeen. 

A thin platitude of an uncertain age, playing, when re- 
quired, propriety on behalf of the younger Ladies 
Frampington. 

THE CHEERFUL LANDLADY OF THE VILLAGE INN. 


THE REv. PETER PAUL PORTER 


THE STATION-MASTER OF FIVEWAYS.. 
THE LADY ANGELA FRAMPINGTON .. 
THE Lapy SUSAN FRAMPINGTON 


THE Lapy GLADYS FRAMPINGTON .. 
Miss PAMALA PRIMROSE 


DIALOGUE THE Firsv. 
Time.—Midnight. 
Season.—Spring. 
Place.— Bevington’s Chambers in St. 
James’s Street. 


The Englishman’s pouch fell to the 
floor. The American picked it up, 
refilled his pipe, and felt about his 
person for a match. 

‘*On consideration, I turn the other 


‘* PF you think Ill be likely to turn 
the other cheek to an insult of 
that kind, young man, you’re 
mistaken, that’s all, and don’t 

you forget it.” 


cheek—got a match ?” he continued, 
trying to look innocent of having sought 
one 1n vain. 

“Match ? Certainly,” and Beving- 
ton poked, patted, and prodded his 
person in every conceivable place 
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where a pocket might be. Then he 
commenced a tour of the room, medi- 
tating the while :— 

‘* T often wonder if matches suddenly 
became very expensive if they would 
be easier to find when one wants them.” 

‘* No doubt you're right,” interrupted 
Silas P. Pillington; ‘* but meanwhile 
I’ve found a match. You’re a man of 
words, but I’m a man of action.” 

‘Call that a match ?”’ commented 
his host, and sat down 
again to refill his own 
pipe. 

“That is what it 
professes to be; more- 
over, its head was once 
a nice cheerful pink, 
though you mightn’t 
think it. The poor 
thing has evidently 
had to rough it along 
with my small change 
and a bunch of keys.” 

Silas P. Pillington 
puffed at his pipe until 
a small cloud arose ; 
then he handed the 
match to his host. 

‘“Excuse my man- 
ners, but I once had 
the painful experience 
of running quite out 
of matches, and I 
learnt to be cautious. 
If you’d ever sat up 
for three months 
taking turns to keep 
a fire in, you'd re- - 
member the feeling for 
the rest of your life 
here below.” 

The Englishman 
laughed a_ big lazy 
laugh, and set about 
lighting his pipe. 

‘“?Way west, I sup- 
pose, in your unciv- 


ilised country ?”’ he remarked between 
the puffs. 

"Wav west, you're right, washing 
uncivilised gold,” replied his guest, with 
something of a twinkle in his shrew | 
eyes. “It is rather a remarkab! 
fact that matches have played quite 
an important part in my _ particul.r 
melodrama. First there was that litt-e 
matter of the fire as a sort of prelud » 
to getting the petty cash, and th: 


‘*! HEAKD HER ASK FOR A SINGLE TO FIVEWAYS." 
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second event came along to-day.” 
He paused to have an anxious moment 
with his pipe. 


‘Bryant & May seem an enter- . 


prising firm,” he resumed, as the faint 
cloud obligingly thickened, “if one 
can surmise as much from a motor 
caravan affair that arrived on my 
private stage this afternoon. It suc- 
ceeded in blocking Piccadilly for a 
whole half-hour—no small achieve- 
ment, that. I contributed a cab to 
the block—every little helps. It also 
created a most civilised smell in addi- 
tion to blocking another cab contain- 
ing just the very sweetest little girl 
I ever set eyes on.” 

He paused again out of consideration 
for his pipe; he was a cautious man, 
and they were out of matches. 

‘What a pretty modern romance,” 
said the Englishman smiling. ‘‘ Curtain 
—the policeman lowers his arm and 
shrieks with cramp. The motor car, 
spluttering petrol nght and left, goes 
groaning on its way. Block unblocks 
-its many items. Item containing fair 
unknown drifts slowly on to a place of 
shops and mysteries. Item containing 
admiring American millionaire drifts 
to a vulgar place of chops and—shall 
we dare to say it ?—beer. Exit 
romance, being out of fashion, down 
the short flight of steps from the sub- 
lime to hereabouts.” 

‘“Very cunningly expressed, my 


iriend, but not exactly correct. You’ve 
only forgotten one thing: America 
was in that cab, not Piccadilly. I just 


followed along, and the cab went to 
Victoria Station. I got to the peep- 
hole you call a ticket office in time to 
hear her ask for a single to Fiveways. 
Deduction—she probably lives there ; 
so I took the precaution of getting one 
too, in case I forget the name. I'll be 
going over there to-morrow myself.” 
He produced a single first-class ticket 


with an aggressive ‘‘ Fiveways”’ in 
black capital letters across the centre 
of it. 

“What the deuce shall you do 
there ?”’ asked Bevington, even more 
amused. 

“Well,” said Pillington seriously, 
““T shall do all I know to make that 
little girl say she’ll be Mrs. Silas P. 
Pillington in the first place; the rest 
of the details I shall leave just to the 
devil’s own decision. You can come 
along as his sub. if you like.” 

“And stage-manage your medieval 
romance ? ”’ 

““ That’s the idea.” 

““ But, my good fellow, you’re mad.” 

“Very likely,” remarked Silas, by 
no means disturbed. “I know what 
I want.” 

“But you don’t know Fiveways. 
I do; it’s the very deadest, dullest 
place in the world. How one could 
exist there for half an hour I can’t 
think,” protested Bevington. 

‘* Never you mind the thinking, it’s 
not your walk in life,’ consoled the 
American. ‘“‘ We’ve a pretty big item 
for Number One on our programme, and 
if there happens to be a river we might 
fish to fill in the intervals.” 

“There doesn’t happen to be a 
river.” 

“Then fishing’s off. There's bound 
to be landscape anyway, so we could 
sketch. That’s an innocent looking 
thing to do.” 

‘* My dear benighted idiot, I haven’t 
the least desire to look innocent, and 
I have never made a sketch in my life.” 

“Nor have I, that I know of; but 
I don’t mind trying.” 

Bertie Bevington stretched his long 
legs towards the fire and smiled be- 
nevolently. 

** 'You’re not serious ?”’ he obsei ved 
comfortably. 

‘TY should like to know why not ? 
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I just mean to marry that little girl 
who helped to block the traffic to-day. 
She lives at a place called Fiveways. I 
go there to-morrow, get to know her 
somehow, and, as soon as possible, find 
out if she’ll have me.” 

“And if she won’t ?” 

“It wasn’t a dead cert there was 
gold, but I washed hard for months, 
and sat up with that fire as well. 
Guess it won’t be as bad as that at 
Fiveways.”’ 

‘“No, she'll probably have you; 
you’re not a millionaire for nothing, 
though you’re as mad as a hatter.” 

‘“ Look here, young man, my blessed 
money has just got to be left clean 
out of the reckoning. I'll win her as 
a plain man.” 

Bevington picked up the paper and 
turned over the leaves in search of 
something. 

** Medievaller and medievaller,”’ he 
murmured, ‘“ but impracticable.” 

““T should like to know why?” 
asked the American again. 

The Englishman, having found what 
he wanted, handed him the paper, 
remarking, “ Millionaires are impor- 
tant, and duly reported by the Press ; 
moreover, papers are sometimes illus- 
trated. ‘ The good-looking new Ameri- 
can Millionaire.’ I quote from memory, 
but I believe I am correct.” 

Silas glared at a large-sized portrait 
of himself. 

‘Millionaire be hanged, and news- 
papers too,” then he lapsed into a 
thoughtful silence. 

‘Both deserving cases; but mean- 
while your name remains Silas P. 
Pillington.”’ 

‘** Well, ‘ what’s in a name ?’ That’s 
English and respectable enough as a 
sentiment ; we'll put it into practice 
and change my name.” 

Bevington sighed patiently. 

‘The papers are illustrated,” he 


BERTIE !SEVINGTON, 


repeated, tapping the fact by way of 
emphasis. 

‘““Confound the papers!” 

Certainly, but——” 

[ll shave off my moustache.” 

“Well, Pll be——” 

“You generally are,” Silas assured 
him. “Now, [ll be moving along. 
See you at Victoria at nine.” 

“Nine!” gasped Bevington. 

“ First train. Silas P. Pillington— 
Cobb for the future—never lets the 
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grass grow under his feet. I'll buy the 
sketching outfit ; you’ve only got to 
catch the train.” 

‘“My simple friend, I can’t be at 
Victoria by nine.” 

‘Never know till you try.” 

“TIT can’t be at Victoria by nine,” 


repeated the Englishman piteously. 


But the American had gone. 


DIALOGUE THE SECOND. 


Time.—The next day. 

Season.—Unchanged. 

Place.—Fiveways (there or there- 
abouts). 


“Tp it’s anything like its neighbour- 
hood, it oughtn’t to be very difficult to 
sketch,” a grey-flannelled American 
remarked to a blue-flannelled English- 
man who slept peacefully in the oppo- 
site corner of the railway carriage. 

By way of reply, he received a 
thoroughly English grunt. 

‘Have to look at it when you paint 
it, you know, so wake up.” 

A rug-strap lodged on the English- 
man’s panamahed head, then rolled to 
the floor. 

* Time to get up,” suggested the 
irrepressible American. 

“Tea, sir?” he continued perse- 
veringly. 

A further grunt. 

* Bath, sir?” he persisted. 

“Oh, shut up, you idiot, can’t you!” 

* Did he miss his night’s rest, poor 
dear! Did he only get seven hours’ 
sleep!” 

Bevington sat up and returned the 
rug-strap. 

* That’s better. Now look at some 
of the pretty pictures he’s going to 
paint with his nice new paint box.” 
And Silas indicated the rather flat 
outlook from the train window. 

* You can paint: Pll varnish,” said 
the Englishman yawning. 
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“Til have you understand we’re no 
common house painters; we're the 
genuine article, big wooden easels, 
white cotton sunshades, and all com- 
plete from. an artist’s outfitter’s I had 
to wake up this morning. There are 
also two velveteen coats and half a 
dozen silk ties from the Army and Navy 
Stores, whom I also awoke from its 
slumbers. Quite a lot of calling the 
Army and NavyStores took,I can assure 
you. Only thing not brought along is 
a little artistic genius; that’s got to 
come. It’s ordered from the paint 
shop, but they hadn’t the night thing 
in stock.” 

‘What are you driving at, you mad 
lunatic ? ” 

The mad lunatic explained patiently. 

‘To-morrow will be Sunday; we 
shan’t paint on Sunday, being re- 
spectable—for the time being. On 
Monday we shall receive from the paint 
shop a few rough sketches by post. 
You don’t think I’m going to sit in 
front of an empty wooden easel, under 
a white cotton sunshade, all the while, 
do you? No; a man’s coming down 
from the paint shop to-day to take 
photos, and to-morrow he'll just make 
a few nice little sketches—he not being 
respectable—and we shall have the 
first instalment of our sketches down 
by the first post on Monday.” 

‘“ But it isn’t honest,” gasped Bev- 
ington, bewildered. 

‘“All’s fair in love and war; be- 
sides, I’m paying well for them. But 
of course you needn’t use them if 
you'd rather paint your own.” 

‘“Oh, fool that I was to start with 
this madman on a wild goose chase!’ 
wailed a pathetic young Englishman. 
Then, gradually becoming aware of a 
horrible fact, he continued firmly, ‘I 
will not wear a velveteen coat; no, 
not for anyone.”’ 

‘As you like, but you won’t look 
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an artist without it, and being an artist 
is your excuse for existing down here, 
that’s all.” 

“Tam not in the habit of making 
an excuse for my existence,” protested 
a less firm young Englishman. “ Like 
the butterfly, I exist without rhyme or 
reason, and I’m not going to start 
proving myself like a mere problem in 
Euclid, so there!” 

“Everyone, philosophised the Ameri- 
can gently, ‘‘ has an excuse for exist- 
ing. They are mostly poor, threadbare 
affairs ; yours is of the best velveteen. 
You will even look quite poetic in 
(feseee? 

“J will not look poetic, and I will 
not wear a vel a 

“ Fiveways !”’ said the station-mas- 
ter with decision. 


% * * * * 


“Do leave off looking like a passive 
resister, Bevington, it’s a most in- 
artistic pose. Besides, here we are in 
the village street, and the objects of 
much village attention, already.” 

“Call this a street? I don’t. It’s 
the merest country road, and it has 
never seen a bus in all its life. It has 
never heard of the ‘Tube.’ Oh, for 
the comfortable sight of my own 
Piccadilly! Oh, for the rumble of a 
homely bus! Oh, for the music of a 
yansom bell——” 

“Oh, shut up, you ass, and look 
what a grand thatched hunchback of a 
barn; look at the quaint brickwork of 
that cottage; look at the queer, 
sprawling, zigzag of the road a 

“Took at the welcome sign of the 
village inn,” finished the practical 
Bevington ; ‘“ what a convincing work 
of art.” 

Both men halted in front of a pic- 
turesque inn that boldly flaunted a 
most unpicturesque signboard — the 
“Old Green Gow,” a pathetic and 


mee 


faithful representation of a very an- 
cient and angular cow in vivid green 
on a white background. 

In the doorway stood Tommie 
squarely, and of him Silas inquired :— 

“Say, can we put up at this inn ? ” 

‘°Tain’t a inn, this,” replied Tommy 
squarely. 

‘* Might I inquire what it is then ? ” 
asked Bevington politely. 

“Pub,” was the prompt and brief 

response. . 
_ Tommie was about to lapse again 
into the state of square contemplation 
from which he had been aroused, when 
a round cheerful voice from within 
called out :— 

‘Stand out o’ the way, Tommie 
can’t you, an’ let the gentlemen in.” 

This Tommie did with such an air 
of easy, slow obedience that a thrill of 
sympathy stirred the breast of his 
fellow countryman. | 

Mr. Bertie Bevington bestowed upon 
Tommie a look of comradeship which he 
failed to understand until a sixpence 
which suddenly appeared in his square 
grubby hand acted as interpreter. 

“Oh, my eye!” exclaimed Tommie 
the understanding and penniless. Then 
he squarely struck out for the village 
shop. 

““Can we get a shake-down here 
marm ?”’ asked Silas of a landlady as 
round and cheerful as her voice had 
predicted. 

“ Don’t keep it, sir. Anything else 
you might fancy to drink, sir?” replied 
a puzzled, but still cheerful landlady. 

“Have you any beds to let?” 
translated Bevington. 

‘Do you want to sleep here ? ” ex- 
claimed the good woman. 

“That is the idea, though not till 
the usual hour,” Silas reassured her. 


* od * * * 


‘Well, what do you propose to do 
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now, you medieval knight without 
errant ?”’ asked Bertie, as they stood 
once more on the threshold of the 
** Old Green Cow.” 

‘* Look for her, of course. 
you think we’ve come for ? ” 

“Lord, have mercy on us!” ex- 
claimed an impious young English- 
man. 
‘* Some need in your case,” replied a 
prosaic American. ‘‘ Here comes friend 
Tommie,” he continued; ‘“ been 
squandering the fortune you gave him, 
to judge from his face and the crowd 
of acquaintances he seems to have 
collected. After all, there’s always one 


What do 


thing this big half-grown-up family 


have in common with one another,” 
and he finished the philosophy 
by scattering a handful of mixed 
small change among Tommie’s ac- 
quaintances. 

‘*°E’s a bloomin’ millionaire, that’s 
what ’e is,’’ said a voice from among 
the crowd that scrambled. 

“Spotted mght away,” 
Bevington. 

The American turned a guilty red. 

“You don’t say that again,” he 
began ; but the small crowd was too 
busy bobbing and pulling forelocks to 
pay any attention even to a million- 
aire. 

A girl, accompanied by several dogs 
and one small boy, went past. The 
boy exchanged a nod of special friend- 
liness with Tommie. 

‘“* Friend o’ mine,”’ remarked Tommie 
casually to Bevington; then added 
importantly, for he was only partly 
socialistic—‘‘’E lives at the ’AIll, cos 
’e’s the Earl, spite o’ not being much 
to look at. I could lick ’im easy; ”’ 
this last to satisfy a socialistic con- 
sclence—no easy matter. 

“Who,” asked Silas breathlessly, 
“who is the girl?” 

‘“She’s a young lady,” corrected 


chuckled 


Tommie. ‘ That be Lady Susan from 
the ’All. ’Er’s the Ear!’s sister.” 

“That,” said Silas, turning to his 
friend, “‘is the girl.” 

Bevington whistled at some length, 
and in three different keys. 

‘* Better chuck it,’ he advised. 

“ Shall you be making a long stay ? ” 
asked the landlady conversationally 
from the doorway. 

‘* Just until I get what I came for,”’ 
was the brief response, which puzzled 
the landlady, and made Bevington 
groan. 


DIALOGUE THE THIRD. 


Ttme.—Tea-time. 
Place.—The Hall drawing-room. 
Season.—Unchanged. 


“TEA, when it is properly understood 
and faithfully administered, is one of 
the most delightful, as well as one of 
the most civilised of our modern in- 
stitutions,” remarked the Rector, gazing 
affectionately at the tea-table. 

The worthy and reverend gentleman 
had from long habit acquired a manner 
of talking in little sermons, and uncon- 
sciously worded his sentences after 
the fashion of the collects. It had a 
damping effect on the conversation. 

“I hardly dare say anything,” Lady 
Angela would bewail, ‘‘for fear I 
should one day forget, and answer him 
in church.” 

But not so Miss Primrose, who upon 
this occasion murmured with uplifted 
eyes :— 

‘““How appropriate!” 
wasn’t, in the very least. 

“Is it properly understood and 
faithfully administered here ?”’ asked 
the Earl from the hearth-rug, where 
he lay in a most socialistic heap with 
his favourite dog, a shocking mongrel. 

The Rector turned rosy pink, even 


Which it 
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to the furthest boundary of his 
third chin. He wished the young 
Earl would not always take him so 
seriously. 

‘* Why, of course, everything is per- 
fection here,” he beamed reply; a 
beam that included the tea-table and 
Lady Angela beneficently, the cake- 
stand and the young Earl respectfully, 
Miss Primrose and the mongrel un- 
avoidably. 

‘“T think I understand what you 
mean,” said Lady Angela, coming 
graciously to the rescue like the kind- 
hearted gentlewoman she was; “tea 
really ts a meal to be studied like any 
other. It can be made so uninte-est- 
ing and unappetising by a careless 
hostess ; so cosy and comforting by a 
good one. By no means does every 
woman possess the genius of the tea- 
table.” 

*’ You must have it, Mummie sweet,” 
said her son, ‘or Mr. Porter would 
never come to tea so often. And, of 
course,” he continued, turning to Mr. 
Porter with a smile the very essence 
of courtesy—for though a small boy 
first, he was very much an Earl after- 
wards—‘“‘ of course, we are always 
delighted to see you whenever you 
come.” 

‘IT think,” said Lady Susan, step- 
ping merrily into the breach, “I shall 
propound a new philosophy of life 
wound round the tea-table—what say 
you, fellow philosopher Tom-on-the- 
rug ? 99 

Mr. Porter, who mistook his own 
platitudal sermonettes for efforts after 
philosophical research, beamed _ tol- 
erantly upon the young lady of high 
degree who, as a pastime, played at 
being a sage. 

“Let us, by all means, compound 
the philosophy,” he intoned. 

“Life is a great big place of tea- 
tables, and everyone has their own little 


table to manage. Some people are 
clumsy and upset their tea-table alto- 
gether ; some are merely careless, and 
upset their tea, and make a mess of 
things temporarily, but they tidy up 
again if they are wise. If they are 
foolish they go on through life with a 
soiled tablecloth, and in time they 
forget the upset, and think nobody 
sees the stain.” Lady Susan paused 
to consider. 

‘‘And tea stains never do die out 
unless you wash ever so hard,” remarked 
the Earl. 

‘Never, my kind, understanding 
brother ; that is why the most pitiable 
of all the world’s tea parties are those 
with stains on the tablecloth that have 
been allowed to dry in. Just as the 
nicest have carefully washed and 
smoothly ironed table linen, with all 
the crumbs tidily brushed away that 
remained from yesterday’s tea. There 
you are, a nice new philosophy all for 
your very own benefit, by your own 
home-grown philosopher.” 

The Rector proffered his tea-cup 
with a gently apologetic air, and Lady 
Angela refilled it without appearing 
conscious that it was his fourth ; while 
Miss Primrose offered the cakes and a 
glance of shameless adoration at the 
same time—the Rev. Peter Paul ac- 
cepting both as a matter of course. 
Then, armed with a full cup of tea and 
a sticky cake, he prepared for further 
philosophical assistance. Had he not 
contributed to the subject by an open- 
ing remark ? | 

‘* Your theories are always so—er— 
refreshingly unexpected, my dear Ladv 
Susan ”’ (he generally disapproved of 
them), “but this one can follow out 
without fear—er—of getting—er— 
lost ” (he meant shocked). “‘ Shall we 
say that in life we visit each other’s 
tea-tables, deriving mutual pleasure 
and benefit thereby ?> Er——~* Then 
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he turned his undivided attention to 
his tea-cup. 

‘“ What do you do if people come to 
your tea-table and upset it for you ? ”’ 
asked the practical young mind on the 
rug. 
‘* People always will do careless and 
stupid things, friend Tom,” said his 
sister, ‘‘ and one has to do the best one 
can afterwards.” 

Lady Gladys got up and went over 
to the window where lay her paint box 
and sketch book. 

‘** Are you going to finish your sketch, 
darling ?”’ asked her mother. 

“It is a most unsatisfactory sketch, 
Mummie sweet. I do wish you could 
find me an artist and bring him to tea 
at’ my tea-table for a bit.” 

‘* T wish I could, my child, but artists 
don’t come to Fiveways.”’ 

‘‘But there are two artists newly 
arrived in the village,’ put in the 
Rector. ‘I called on them on my 
way up here. Most pleasant young 
men, and of quite exceptional talent 
judging from some sketches that were 
lving about. They are staying at the 
‘Old Green Cow.’ ”’ 


‘“Oh, do you think they’d give me 


some lessons?” asked Lady Gladys 
anxiously. 

‘Ts the millionaire an artist ?> How 
interesting ; and I took him for a mere 
-man, lazing in grey flannels,” exclaimed 
Lady Susan. 

‘* Millionaires are not usually artists, 
my dear; but why millionaire?” 
asked Lady Angela. 

‘“Tt’s only a name; nota fact. As 
Tom and I were coming through the 
village the other day, two strange 
voung men were distributing pennies 
to the village children, and someone 
remarked that they must be million- 
aires. Then the taller of the two said 
in the most delightful American lan- 
guage, ‘You don’t say that again,’ 


just as if they had accused him of 
something dreadfully wrong. So our 
millionaires are artists, Tom. Isn’t 
it very nice and obliging of them when 
art is just what we are so badly in 
need of ?”’ and Lady Susan joined her 
brother on the rug and buried a laugh- 
ing pink face in the mongrel’s shaggv 
coat. 

“Could you find out for me whether 
they would give the girls a few sketch- 
ing lessons ?”’ Lady Angela asked of 
Mr. Porter. 

‘“‘ Qh, please do,” urged Lady Gladys, 
giving the unsatisfactory sketch a little 
angry shake as she held it out at arm’s 
length to examine it. 

‘* Delighted to do anything to assist 
vou, my dear Lady Angela, or to bring 
pleasure to the young ladies,” mur- 
mured the Rector, as he rose carefullv 
to go. 

‘ T shall like to talk to a real Ameri- 
can,” observed the young Earl, who 
was an earnest student of history. 

‘And I shall dove to talk to a real 
artist about my sketches when thev 
go wrong, which is usually the case,” 
observed Lady Gladys. 

Lady Susan did not make any ob- 
servation, but she laughed and tickled 
the mongrel’s ear, and made him sneeze 
vigorously. 


DIALOGUE THE FOURTH. 


Ttme.—A week later. 

Season.—-The same. 

Place.—Outside the ‘Old = Green 
Cow ” Inn, and afterwards a field. 


“A BEAUTIFUL day,” said the Rev. 
Peter Paul ponderously, as he passed 
by the ** Old Green Cow.” ** There ts, 
I presume, to be another sketching 
lesson 2” and he beamed _ parochially 
upon the white cotton sunshade, with- 
out which Silas never attended a 


[sp 


“ ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE AND 


WAR? 


“IT IS A MOST UNSATISFACTORY SKETCH, MUMMIE " 


sketching lesson. 
courage. 

‘You are quite correct in both con- 
clusions, sir,’ Silas assured him 
solemnly. 

The Rector had paused, still gently 
parochial. 

“Have you made any more of your 
charming little pictures ?” he asked. 

“Some,” was the uncompromising 
reply. 

The supply from the obliging Lon- 
don art shop had suddenly failed them, 
and Bevington anxiously awaited the 
inevitable polite request to inspect the 
aforesaid charming little pictures. 


Somehow it inspired 


Silas remained sternly uncommuni- 
cative. 

“So charming,” murmured the 
reverend gentleman, and passed pon- 
derously onwards. 

‘* Look here, Pil—Cobb, 
you, look here—-—”’ 

‘“T wonder,” said the American 
calmly. ‘‘if that cumbersome personi- 
fied sermon 1s open to any sort of 
bribe ? ” 

‘Bribe 2? Why bribe ? ” 

‘To come to the sketching lessons.’ 

“Do you propose to open an art 
school here, may I ask ? 

‘No, merely to divert a little of the 


confound 
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very necessary, but embarrassing at- 
tention Miss Primrose wastes upon art 
into more suitable fields of usefulness.” 

‘* Glad you’re waking up to that fact, 
at any rate,” remarked Bevington. 
““Pd no idea she could be so jolly 
clever; she doesn’t look it. It’s my 
belief she spotted us last time. We 
shall have to chuck these lessons. I 
strongly object to posing as an artist, 
but I draw the line at sketching lessons, 
upon my soull do! As to giving them 
with a poking, prying, suspicious thing 
like that Primrose upsetting one’s 
nerves and giving one the flurries like 
any old woman, why I can’t stand it. 
I’m a nervous wreck, I tell you.” 

‘* You’ve managed just beautifully so 
far,” Silas assured him kindly, “ and 
they won’t last for ever.” 

“TI will not be put off with flattery. 
I did not bargain to give sketching 
lessons at all, when I consented to 
come here with you.” 

‘* Nor did I,” returned the American. 
““Man merely proposes, you know ; 
the rest happens. The sketching les- 
sons just happened.” | 

‘But it isn’t honest.” 

** All’s fair . 

‘* All isn’t—this isn’t.” 

‘* We’ve refused payment for them,” 
argued Silas with an attempt at con- 
fidence. “That would have been a 
bit low down. We only agreed to ac- 
company the young ladies on sketching 
expeditions and give advice. That’s 
fair and square enough. Haven’t we 
accompanied them faithfully every day 
this week ? Haven’t we given endless 
advice ? Haven’t we—-——”’ 

‘* Haven’t we been asked to tea and 
to dinner by honest, trusting women, 
whom we are basely and shamefully 
deceiving ? Haven’t——” 

‘““Isn’t this the Earl, poor deceived, 
deluded gentleman, coming along with 
the square, socialistic Tommie ?”’ And 


Bevington was obliged to bottle his 
indignation and greet thetwo Thomases, 
who approached arm in arm, and deep 
in confidential conversation. 

‘“Good morning, Mr. Millionaire,” 
said Thomas the Earl. “I have come 
to tell you that the girls are sketching 
the long barn from the fields.” 

“Then we'll come right along, if 
you'll just show us where the long 
barn is,” replied Silas, without giving 
Bevington time to protest. 

“IT don’t quite take kindly to that 
way you have of calling me ‘ Mr. Mil- 
lionaire,’ ’? remarked the American as 
they went along. 

.** Oh, of course we don’t think you’re 
a real millionaire, you know ; it’s only 
a name Susie and I made up for you. 
We really know you’re quite poor. 
Susie says all artists are, worse 
luck.” 

The little Earl smiled confidingly. 

““‘You’re very kind,” said Silas 
thoughtfully. He was busy wondering 
if the ‘‘ worse luck ” were Lady Susan’s 
sentiment or her brother’s. It was not 
quite clear, and it was rather an im- 
portant point, so he tried to see his 
way to a further inquiry. 

““I suppose Americans never tell 


lies?’ questioned the young Eail 
suddenly. 
“Why, perhaps—sometimes——--~”’ 


began Silas, startled. 

““George Washington, you know,” 
said the Earl. 

“Oh, of course,” said the American, 
relieved. | 

The Englishman mopped a sympa- 
thetic brow energetically. 

The Ladies Frampington had alreadv 
commenced their sketches of the barn. 
Beside them sat Miss Primrose, very 
alert. In the distant fields Lady 
Angela could be seen approaching. 

‘““ Lady Angela is going to be present 
at the sketching lesson this morning,” 
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was her grim greeting as the two artists 
shook hands with her. 

‘“That will be delightful,” replied 
Silas carelessly polite, and artistically 
indifferent to anything less important 
than Lady Susan’s sketch. 

‘“Miss Primrose is very tiresome,” 
Lady Susan told him confidingly. 

‘‘She has never seen through me ? ” 
he asked with a smile that felt consider- 
ably less confident than it looked. 

‘““She has been hinting that we do 
more talking than sketching—as if one 
couldn’t talk and sketch at the same 
time.” 

‘* Of course,’? he comforted. 

‘“ And as if we hadn’t done three 
thoroughly satisfactory sketches al- 
ready,” Lady Gladys chimed in. 

‘“* You will have to take a holiday if 
you work so tremendously hard,’’ ob- 
served the English sketching master 
considerately. 

‘“Oh, please no; we will be very 
lazy,” pleaded Lady Susan. “ Mr. 
Cobb can go on with the account of his 
adventures, then we shall not overtax 
our strength.” 

“* You left off where you were telling 
us about that fire you had to sit up to 
keep in,” the little Earl reminded him. 

“Oh, there isn’t any more of that,” 
answered Silas. 

‘“But what were you really doing 
then ?” the small boy persisted. 

‘‘ Well, one had to cook one’s meals, 
and that sort of thing.” 

‘“Tom means what was the adven- 
ture part ?” put in Lady Gladys. 

‘* Aren’t meals adventurous ? ”’ que- 
ried Silas. ‘I think I was looking for 
gold.”’ 

“How exciting, and did you find 
any °?”’ asked Lady Susan. 

‘*T found some, but not all I could 
do with,” he replied. Then added in a 
lower tone, “I am still seeking the 
best kind of gold,” and he glanced 


boldly at the golden head bending over 
a sketch book. 

‘““Are you likely to find it?” she 
asked demurely. 

‘What do you think ? ” he asked in 
return. 

And thereupon Lady Angela arrived. 


% ax x * * 


‘Mr. Cobb, do you think the per- 
spective of this barn is quite right ? ”’ 
Lady Angela looked up from her daugh- 
ter’s sketch, and encountered the calm 
gaze of an alert American. 

‘“* I don’t think I understand,” was 
the truthful reply. 

‘““I may be wrong, but it appears to 
me to be a little out of perspective,” 
Lady Angela explained ; “‘ but of course 
you know best.” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t say for cer- 
tain, Lady Angela, but if you like I’ll 
just go right over to the barn and find 
out,” said the innocent Silas obligingly. 

Lady Angela surveyed him for a full 
minute, during which Silas faced the 
fact that he had, somehow or other, 
put his foot into it. 

‘“T will come with you,” said Lady 
Angela, in an indescribable manner. 


DIALOGUE THE FIFTH. 


Time —The same continued. 
Season.—Likewlise. 
Place.—Near the barn. 


‘*“ Now, Mr. Cobb, will you be so kind 
as to explain your very extraordinary 
conduct ?”’ asked Lady Angela in the 
firm, calm voice of well-bred wrath. 

** Will you first tell me to what part 
of my conduct you refer, Lady 
Angela?” asked the still cautious 
American in reply. He had no inten- 
tion of needlessly giving himself away. 

“Why, for instance, if you are an 
artist, do you not understand what 1s 
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meant by a sketch being out of per- 
spective ? ” she questioned mercilessly. 

Silas remained thoughtfully silent. 
He realised that he would have to 
confess in part; the matter, he con- 
sidered, was how small a part would do. 

“Miss Primrose told me that she 
had grave suspicions that you were 
strangely ignorant of the most ele- 
mentary rules of drawing ; and I must 
say your recent behaviour bears out 
all she has suspected.” 

Lady Angela paused, expectant. 

‘* Lady Angela, it is no use my beat- 
ing about the bush. I did not under- 
stand what you said just now about 
perspective. I am no artist, and to 
the best of my knowledge I never made 
a sketch in my life. As far as I can 
tell, I am never likely to make onc.” 

“But you came here as an artist, 
Mr. Cobb,” exclaimed Lady Angela 
indignantly. His frankness had com- 
pletely taken her aback. 

“That was by way of an excuse for 
coming,” he replied coolly. 

** But your sketches ? The sketches 
you showed us as your own?” she 
questioned, still unconvinced of such 
unparalleled villainy. 

“* Oh, I bought those,” answered the 
villain shamelessly. 

‘““But they were of the place ?” 

‘“Madam, I amno fool. I had those 
sketches specially done for me.” 

‘“Then you are a shameless cheat,” 
exclaimed Lady Angela, going near to 
forgetting her gentle breeding in her 
very natural wrath. 

‘*Pardon me,” was the reply, “I 
am. aman to whom much license ought 
to be granted. [I am very much in 
love.” 

‘With my daughter, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘You are quite correct ; with Lady 
Susan.” 

“ But how dare you ? 
dare you say so to me?” 


And how 


Lady Angela was really angry. It 
would have greatly relieved her feelings 
to have been wholesomely vulgar and 
use unrefined language for once in : 
way. But she was a gentlewoman, s° 
merely suppressed the desire to be 
human. 

“Lady Angela,” said Silas, “ I will 
tell you the truth from the beginning. 
A week ago there was a block in Picca- 
dilly owing to Bryant & May's having 
been enterprising enough to start « 
motor delivery van. This van seems 
to indulge in the motor luxury of 
breaking down in conspicuous and in- 
convenient places. On the particular 
occasion to which I refer, it kept Picca- 
dilly waiting in one big block for half 
an hour. I was there in a cab, and 
ee 9 

‘Really, Mr. Cobb, I fail to see what 
this has to do with the matter we are 
discussing,” Lady Angela interrupted. 
She began to wonder if, after all, the 
poor man was a harmless lunatic, and 
the other one his keeper. 

“T am coming to that part right 
here. Your daughter was also in the 
block—her cab was next to mine. | 
sat and looked at her while the block 
lasted; at the end of the first five 
minutes I had made up my mind to 
make her acquaintance as soon as 
possible, and ask her to be my wife 
I followed her to Victoria when the 
block cleared away, found out where 
she lived by listening at the ticket office. 
and came here the very next day.” 

‘Did you know that she was the 
Lady Susan Frampington ?” 

‘“T did not know who she was: 
but it would have made no difference 
to me whatever,” he assured’ her 
gravely. 

‘Well, of all the impertinence !" 
exclaimed a now thoroughly enraged 
lady breathlessly. “* So you pretended 
to be an artist and came here to give 
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sketching lessons to my daughter ! 
Oh, what a wicked plot!” 

‘““T dtd come here as an artist, but 
I did not plot the sketching lessons,” 
he corrected. ‘‘ You proposed the 
sketching lessons, Lady Angela; and, 
indeed, if you will remember, I was 
not at all keen to give them.” 

“But why did you come as an 
artist ?’’ asked the puzzled lady, re- 
membering how she had pressed a very 
reluctant couple of young men in 
velveteen coats to just watch her 
daughters while they sketched, since 
the young men were unwilling to give 
a course of lessons in the usual way. 
It was to please the girls that she had 
been so persistent. 

‘**T wanted a natural sort of excuse 
for living in Fiveways for a while,” he 
replied frankly. ‘It seemed quite a 
workable excuse in London, and I! 
never foresaw the complications, such 
as sketching lessons, that were likely 
to set in.” 

‘““It was an unpardonable thing to 
do.” 

““T trust not quite unpardonable, 
Lady Angela, for I still wish to marry 
your daughter.” 

“But it is simply preposterous,” 
protested Lady Angela. 

‘““T should like to know why?” 
queried Silas calmly. 

“You have no money,” she asserted. 

‘‘I have comfortable means,” re- 
plied the millionaire, with a dry 
smile. 

‘““Comfortable means for an Iarl’s 
daughter! She is accustomed to 
luxury, Mr. Cobb. Besides, there is 
the difference in position ; my daughter 
must marry suitably in that respect.” 

“T fail to see that difficulty, Lady 
Angela. I didn’t ask who she was 
when I first saw her in that cab and 
decided to ask her to be my wife. So 
I don’t see that it really matters who 
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I am, provided she can be made to love 
me.” 

‘“T shall never agree to Lady Susan 
marrying you, never,” said Lady 
Angela decidedly, ‘‘and it is absurd 
to even think she would wish to do so 
after she has heard what a trick we 
have been played. Your behaviour 
has been disgraceful, Mr. Cobb, and 
I need scarcely say that you will not 
be received at the Hall again. Of 
course you will leave Fiveways at 
once,” she added. 

Silas smiled his brief determined 
smile as he lifted his hat. 

“Lady Angela, I came to Fiveways 
to win your daughter for my wife.” 


DIALOGUE THE SIXTH. 


Time.—A few days later. 
Season.—The same. 
Place.—A lane near Fiveways. 


‘ WuatT I want to know is simply this 


-—how much longer do you expect 


human endurance to last ?”” remarked 
Mr. Bertie Bevington pathetically. 

“Endure what ? ” asked the Ameri- 
can indifferently. 

‘* Fiveways.” Bevington threw a 
world of meaning into the word—not 
a very cheerful world either. 

‘“ What’s the matter with Fiveways ? 
It looks almost cheerful from here,” 
said the American. 

‘* T should not have called it particu- 
larly exciting, even from a distance,” 
commented Bevington. 

‘“* There is nothing to prevent your 
going back to London. Fiveways has a 
station, and there are trains occasion- 
ally.” 

‘** My good and innocent young man 
—by the way, you are neither—there 
1s something to prevent that desirable 
journey taking place. There is a 
sinking ship.” 
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Bevington, having indulged in the 
unpardonable weakness of a display 
of principle, savagely threw away a 
half-smoked cigarette, hoping by the 
vice of extravagance to make amends. 

“Many thanks,” said Silas. “ All 
the same I am still afloat.” . 

“But seriously, how much longer 
do you intend to keep me from my 
beloved Piccadilly ? ” 

Until ms 

** Oh, I know all that tommy rot ; 
but do try to be sane a moment and 
consider the case rationally. Is it 
likely ? Man, it’s impossible.” 

‘““T don’t deal in impossibilities,” 
remarked the American finally. 

66 Really.” 

““And you, my frend, would do 
_ well not to try to deal in sarcasms ; 
you are too gentle by nature, also a 
bit too fat. Only the spare of figure 
can be becomingly sarcastic.” 

“If ever a worthless fellow was 
blessed with a devoted, doting, trusty, 
friend in need, that man’s name is 
either Cobb or Pillington, according to 
circumstances over which I confess I 
have absolutely no control,’”’ continued 
Bevington unabashed. 

“ Indeed.” 

** Indeed, and indeed it is so. Here 
in an unheard-of little village have I 
passed very nearly two whole weeks ; 
here have I worn a velveteen coat of 
unearthly cut and posed as an artist at 
great personal inconvenience ;_ here 
have I faced discovery of the worst 
description ; here am I still patiently 
facing it, and, what is more, for five 
whole livelong days have I- faced it 
without the merest ghost of a pose with 
which to cover up my exposed and 
prickling conscience. What am I here ? 
Nothing more important than an ex- 
posed fraud. And you have the heart 
and cheek to ask me, ‘ What is the 
matter with Fiveways ?’” 


** Beautiful,’’ muttered Silas, who 
was craning his neck to even greater 
length than a liberal nature had be- 
stowed, in order to see over a rather 
high hedge. 

‘““And completely thrown away,” 
sighed the Englishman ; “all my best 
eloquence, too.” 

“It is,’ exclaimed the American 
triumphantly. 

‘* Are you talking to me,.or to some- 
one else, may I ask? ”’ 

“It is Lady Susan’s pink sunshade,”’ 
Silas continued. 

“Oh, is that what it is?” 

Bevington sat down patiently by the 
roadside and lit a pipe. 

The American looked at the hedge. 

““T can get through all right,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘ Now or never.” 

“Wait for a gate, you will tear your 
nice clothes, and there is no immediate 
hurry. It is a case of never,” com- 
forted Bevington. 

“Not till I’ve had a jolly good try 
at now,” said Silas as he went up to the 
hedge. 

He sprang at it, and was through. 

Bevington watched him disappear. 

“And afterwards—Piccadilly,” he 
murmured to his pipe. 


* * * * * 


Lady Susan stopped with a little 
laugh. 

““Have you torn your clothes?” 
she cried. 

‘“Not much,” called Silas in reply, 
as he jumped a small pond instead of 
walking round it. 

‘ Well?” she asked demurely, as 
he reached her side, somewhat breath- 
less and a little the worse for the wear 
and tear of the hedge. 

‘““Have you been told?” he de- 
manded. 

‘“Of course I have. We have 
discussed you at great length, and 
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consider that from every 
point of view your be- 
haviour has been 
scandalous.” 

Evidently Lady Susan 
was not above the weak- 
ness her sex is rightly 
reported to entertain for 
scandal, for she looked 
quite pleased, and not 
even shocked. 

“T mean about the 
block in Piccadilly ? ”’ 

“Yes,. I “was. ‘told all 
about that too. Besides, 
I knew all along—lI hap- 
pened to recognise you. 
If you remember, you 


did stare a little, and 
it was a fairly lengthy 
block.” 


“Well, it was long 
enough for me to make 
up my mind to ask you 
to marry me. I didn’t 
know in the least who 
you were, and I didn’t 


care.” 

“Well? ”’ she asked 
again, as he paused 
expectantly. 


** Well?” he repeated. 

“Am 7 to continue and 
propose to you now ?” 
she asked laughingly. 

“T beg your pardon. I’m afraid 
I’m very stupid. Will you marry 
mew: 

“ You are a little stupid, I’m afraid, 
but I almost feel inclined to,” she re- 
plied. 

“Why not quite inclined?” he 
demanded. 

“Tt was very wrong of you to pre- 
tend to be an artist when you were 
not one, you know,” she demurred. 

“All’s fair in love and war,” 
asserted. 


he 


“SIT WAS VERY WRONG TO PRETEND TO BE AN ARTIST,’ SHE DEMURRED,” 


Lady Susan smiled. 

‘There will be no lack of war over 
this,’ she remarked. 

“That is not the point,” 
pressed anxiously. 

**Welk—I will, then.” 

‘* And I make one more confession.” 

‘Another deception!” she ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘ The final one,’ he assured her. 
“ Tt’s about your calling me a million- 
aire in fun. I happen to be one in 
reality, that’s all.” ! 


Silas 
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“Do you mean to tell me that you 
are not a millionless millionaire after 
all?” 

‘*T am the genuine article. 
see the illustrated papers ? 
P. Pillington, 
millionaire.” 

“You are a remarkably deceitful 
person,” she supplemented severely. 

“*T am of a romantic turn of mind,” 
he pleaded, “‘so won’t you forgive my 
millions along with my other shortcom- 
ings ?” 

*‘{ don’t mind them in the least,”’ 
she replied kindly; “and _ they 
diminish the chances of war.” 

‘* As long as they don’t interfere with 
the other——” 


Do you 
I am Silas 
the latest American 


‘*T take it that I may now return in 
peace to my native Piccadilly ?”’ sug- 
gested Mr. Bertie Bevington, who had 
discovered the gate to the field and 
thence walked backwards, as he would 
have put it, at great personal incon- 
venience. 

‘* By all means,” said his friend un- 
gratefully. 

“May I be permitted to say that I 
am astonished——”’ 

“You generally are, Bevington, my 
boy,” Silas broke in. “ But 1 must go 


to the Hall now with Lady Susan.”’ 

‘‘[ am astonished,” concluded Bev- 
ington to the field at large; “ aston- 
ished and pained at the base ingratitude 
of those in love.” 
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THE REAPPEARANCE OF 


MR NUTTS 


By W. G. YARCOTT 


ee ND there you are,” concluded 

A Pinch triumphantly. 

' By some strange and use- 

ful mental process, any ar- 
gument emanating from Pinch, how- 
ever fallacious under the brutal test 
of logic, seemed to possess a specious 
superficial soundness. Potty had a 
covetous eye upon a certain easy 
chair, and was casting round for the 
easiest way to save eighteenpence a 
week. 

‘‘ Easy,” said Pinch. ‘‘ You smoke 
cigars, mebbe three a day. Knock off 
one, an’ there’s yo’re threepence a 
day.” 

“But,” objected Potty, “it ain’t, 
’cause I only pay tuppence each for 
*em.”’ 

Pinch’s disgust was apparent. 

‘* Well,” said he, “ pay threepence— 
and there you are.” 

Under a luckier star, Pinch would 
have made a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Out from the gloom beyond the door 
came a shadow; a long thin arm 
swept grandly round, and rested over 
its owner’s heart. 

“Gentlemen, your servant,” said a 
deep voice, and the reappearance of 
Mr. Nutts was a self-evident fact. 

They greeted him in divers ways, 
but mostly by nods and winks. Bill 
Jones, however, realised his responsi- 
bilities, shook hands, inquired as to 
the health of Mr. Nutts, and sought 
information regarding the general de- 
mand for antifat. 

“Hat Hum!” said Mr. Nutts. 
“Really your courtesies embarrass me. 
My health, I thank you, is excellent. 
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Er! my appetite also is good—re- 
markably good.” 

An emphasis upon the last words, 
and a most expressive glance at Potty, 
who was engaged in his. favourite 
pastime, awoke Bill to the position of 
affairs, and he pressed Mr. Nutts to 
accept substantial hospitalities. Mr. 
Nutts kindly consented. 

“Ah!” said he, “the antifat ? 
Alas, alas! Well, well, try to forget 
it. As the divine W. S. puts it: 
‘Let us not burden ourselves with a 
heaviness that’s gone.’ Briefly, gentle- 
men, it was not a success. Let that 
suffice. The heaviness refused to go. 
It had no reverence for W. S.” 

Ginger Bates attempted to resume a 
story he had begun to tell five times 
prior to the advent of Mr. Nutts. 

“These ’ere rabbits I was talkin’ © 
about ” he said. 

There was a conspiracy to prevent 
Ginger relating the story, and Pinch 
saw an opportunity. 

** Rabbits!” saidhe. “ Did you say 
vablnts ? Fancy anybody keepin’ rab- 
bits. It fair licks me wot rum things 
boys an’ ol’ maids’ll make pets of.” 

There was a short silence. Every- 
body seemed to be waiting the pleasure 
of Mr. Nutts, who leisurely reconciled 
a sausage to a cup of coffee. 

“Your remark, sir, was true,” said 
he presently. “Strange things are 
made pets of. The universal paternal 
instinct will find an outlet. Curiously 
enough, I cannot remember that the 
divine W. S. ever mentioned it.” 

Pinch’s eyes were fixed on him with 
a look of puzzled interest. He could 
not quite appreciate the niceties of Mr. 
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Nutt’s methods. There was an annoy- 
ing taint of possibility in all his anec- 
dotes and stories, and he could never 
be sure whether Mr. Nutts was lying 
or not. He cleared his throat and 
coughed. 

‘IT dunno anything about your pal, 
the divine W. S.,” said he, “but I 
once knew a man, a young man only 
twenty-two year old, an’ ’e ’adn’t got 
a single ‘air on “is ’ead. Ah! an’ 
yet ’e once ’ad as fine a thatch as you 
could wish for.” 

The imagination of Mr. Nutts im- 
mediately conjured up a variation of 
the story of the man whose hair went 
grey in a single night. He could not, 
however, associate baldness with sor- 
row or horror, and awaited develop- 
ments with some eagerness. 

‘Tt wuz a curious thing,” continued 
the old man, “I don’ suppose such a 
thing ever ’appened afore. It wuz 
partiy due to wanity, and partly to 
America. “EK wuz in America at the 
time. ’E’d been wandering afoot all 
_ day, an’ come night, ’e found a chap 
in a cabin wot sed ’e could sleep there. 
They got a bit fren’ly, an’ the chap 
started talkin’ about the funny things 
the weather did there. ’E showed ’1m 
a ’ole dug underneath the cabin, which 
’e said wuz the cyclone cellar, where 
they ’ad to get when it blew, an’ ’e 
told ’im some more things wot showed 
"e wuz a true American. In the morn- 
in’ this youngster got up—an’ I’ve 
told yer ’e wuz proud of ’is ’air. *E 
used to wash it whenever ’e got a 
chance. Well, ’e got a bucket o’ 
water, an’ went outside the cabin. It 
wuz a nice spring morning, an’ ’e 
plunged ’is ’ead in the water, an’ as 
’e did so, ’e ’eard a curious cracklin’ 
noise, an’ felt as if ’e’d got electric 
shocks all over. ’E lifted up ’is ’ead, 
an’ started rubbin’ ’is ’air dry, an’ 
true as true, as ’e rubbed it all came 
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off in little spikes. The weather ‘ad 
suddenly changed an’ frozed it all off. 
It never grew again. Nice lookin’ 
chap, too.” 

Sir,” said Mr. Nutts, ‘“ you amaze 
me. I wish I had met you a couple 
of years ago. I was then the agent 
for a hair restorative of remarkable 
powers — remarkable powers. Your 
friend would have benefited by it, I 
Fr—you don’t happen to 
know his present address, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘“ N—no!” said Pinch thoughtfully. 
“Rs dead !”’ 

Mr. Nutts sighed. 

“It was a wonderful preparation,” 
he said. “It would have interested 
W. S., I fancy, if we may judge from 
his accepted portraits. I am reminded 
somehow of a curious testimonial to 
its efficiency I once received—a piece 
of wedding cake, sirs. Ha! it smacks 
of romance, does it not ? 

He paused, and, attempting to drink 
from his cup, made the startling dis- 
covery that it was empty. Tom found 
a sad eye fixed on him, and. rectified 
the matter. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Nutts 
gravely. ‘“* Yes,” he continued, ‘“‘ the 
spirit of romance exists in all things 
touched by man. The hat we find in 
the street and carelessly kick aside— 
who knows what lofty thoughts it 
may have covered, what sweet ideals 
may have germinated within its cir- 
cumference.”’ 

‘But wot about that wedding 
cake ?” inquired Potty, with the eye 
of a political heckler scoring a point. 

Mr. Nutts emerged from meditation. 

“True,” said he. “I crave your 
pardon. I must tell you the story. 
There was a man, sirs, a hard man, a 
cruelly firm man, sirs, a man without 
lenience, a man without—a man en- 
tirely bald, sirs. He was wealthy, but 
he knew not joy. The milk o’ human 
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kindness, as W. S. puts it, had dried 
within him. An unattractive man, sirs. 

‘“Yet—ah! the mysteries of the 
human heart—somebody loved him. 
A widow by the name of Anderson 
loved him, though he knew it not. 
And she purchased a large bottle of 
the invaluable preparation I have 
mentioned, sending it to him anony- 
mously. 

‘“ Sirs, he used it. He was annoyed, 
but he used it. Within a week a soft 
down covered his cranium. He used 
more of it, and as his hair grew he 
found himself taking an interest in it 
that amounted almost to affection. 
Ere it was two inches long, sirs, he 
loved it, and from the fount of affec- 


tion opened thus in his heart, love 
flowed out beyond those narrow hirsute 
limits to his nearest fellow-creature. 
In less than two months, gentlemen, 
he loved, wooed, and married the 
estimable Mrs. Anderson. And a piece 
of wedding cake was my recompense. 
Romance, gentlemen, romance! ”’ 

‘ Astonishin’,” said Pinch. 

‘* Fair knockout,’’declared Bill Jones. 
Mr. Nutts rose, and cleared his throat. 

“Tf,” said he, “any of you would 
like to try this extraordinary prepara- 
tion, I can still supply a small quantity 
at the ridiculous sum of one shilling 
for a small bottle, and one and nine- 
pence the large.” 

‘“Ah!” said Potty, “I thought so ” 


THE PAST IS DEAD 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


THE past is dead—then let it go, 
With all its sorrow, grief and woe. 


The past is gone beyond recall ; 
Its joys are vanished, one and all. 


It served its purpose, paid the cost, 
And now for evermore is lost. 


Why should we mourn it? 


why regret, 


And all our present good forget ? 


It will not mend with all our sighs, 
And tears but dim and blind the eyes. 


The present lives, and brings the light 
Of future’s promise, clear and bright. 


So let the past its shroud retain, 
For never will it live again! 
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HE plot was formed in the 
| most unexpected manner. 

Maurice had _ been _indig- 

nant and aggrieved at the 

curt rejection with which Nancy had 

met his suit, and in his wrath at her 

supposed coquetry, of which he had been 

the victim, there seemed nothing for 

him to do but to bid adieu and 
leave her. 

Nancy went on to the morning room, 
and entering by the French window 
threw herself into an arm-chair, and 
burst into tears. Maurice’s manner of 
receiving her intimation that she could 
never become his wife had been odious. 
In her abandonment to grief and indig- 
nation she was disturbed by footsteps 
on the gravel path outside, and drew 
herself up into a stiff attitude. 

‘“T am sorry to disturb you, Miss 
Harrington,” said Maurice Staunton 
from the window, with an ultra-stiffness 
of manner ; “ but on reaching the punt 
I found your parasol.” 

‘Thank you,” said Nancy in a 
muffled voice. 

“Good afternoon.” As he turned 
to go, Maurice cast his first glance 
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towards Nancy’s half averted face. He 
sprang forward into the room. 

“Nancy, is there some mistake ? ” 
he asked. “‘Do you really care for 
me ?” 

‘*T never said I did not care,” replied 
Nancy in an injured tone. 

“You said that there wasn’t the 
smallest shred of hope.”’ 

‘* Well, there isn’t the smallest shred 
of hope.” ) 

‘“T said so. In the most unmistak- 
able language you told me to go to the 
deuce.” 

“1 don’t ever remember telling you to 
go to the deuce,” said Nancy, as though 
striving to be accurate. ‘“ But—— 
Well, I’ve promised my father most 
faithfully that I won’t marry without 
his consent.” 

Maurice was unfeignedly astonished. 
The possibility of any objection from 
Mr. Harrington had not so much as 
crossed his mind. Conscious of his own 
eligibility, but embarrassed as to how 
with becoming modesty to urge his 
claims, ‘‘ But why should your father 
object to me ?”’ he stammered. ‘“ Does 
he want you to marry a title ? ” 

‘No, it’s not that.” Here Nancy, 
standing meditatively by the window, 
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‘aught sight of her father and her aunt 
in the garden. ‘‘ You can ask father if 
you like,” she said, and crossing to the 
advancing couple, she drew her aunt 
to a seat. 

Maurice followed her. He saw Mr. 
Harrington take off his hat to mop his 
forehead and he gazed in a sort of 
fascination at the large red face upon 
which self-satisfaction was so plainly 
written, wondering what possible objec- 
tion such a hopeless outsider could find 
to himself. 

““T wanted to speak to you, Mr. 
Harrington,” he began nervously. 

‘““Speak away, young: man, speak 
away,’ returned Mr. Harrington 
genially. ‘‘ There is no tax on words 
that I know of. Time is not money to 
me to-day, and I doubt if time has ever 
meant money to you.” 

“Tt’s —it’s a very important 
matter,” said Maurice. ‘‘ The fact is 
that I love your daughter. I—I think 
you must have observed, Mr. Harring- 
ton, how deeplyI admire your daughter. 
I am in a horrible funk, sir, but I hope 
there is no reason you should object to 
me as a son-in-law.” 

‘““ Now don’t go any further, Staun- 
ton,” said the old man, “ for I like you, 
and I am very sorry indeed to say no. 
I hope that Nancy has played fair and 
told you it was no use ? ”’ 

‘** She did,”’ answered Maurice ; “‘ but 
you need not fear that my father 
won't receive Nancy properly. He 
must learn to love her when he knows 
her.” 

‘It’s not that at all: it has nothing 
to do with all that; but the fact 1s, 
Nancy is bound to marry into science 
or literature or art.” 

** Tam afraid I don’t understand you, 
sir.” 

“Well, let us get into the shade, and 
Pll try and make myself clear. It’s 
like this, Staunton. When I made my 


. give you the key. 
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pile in Braydock, South Australia, and 
set about my arrangements for coming 
home, I determined to have the best 
of everything in the old country, and 
the entrée into circles best worth 
entering. Well, money alone doesn’t 
I daresay you are 
under the impression that money will 
do everything, but it won’t.” 
‘““Certainly not,” said Maurice, 
‘“money won’t do everything, but 
when you have beauty and charm, and 
accomplishment in addition 
“Money won’t do_ everything,” 
repeated Mr. Harrington, not heeding 
the interruption. ‘‘ Once I don’t deny 
that I may have thought that it would ; 
but that’s a mistake. Coming back to 
the old country the changes strike you 
more than if you had been staying at 
home. There has been a good deal of 
change since I left England five and 
thirty years ago. The great day for 
money, let me tell you, is past; the 
day of the titled aristocracy is over, 
and what is left, what is coming every 


‘day more and more to the fore, is the 


aristocracy of science, of literature, and 
in a lesser degree of art. These are the 
sort of people I am going to hob-nob 
with, and these are the circles into 
which my daughter shall marry. She 
is bound, sir, to marry science, literature 
or art.” 

‘But this is absurd,’ exclaimed 
Maurice. “‘I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Harrington, but you can’t force your 
daughter’s affections in this way.” 

“I beg your pardon, young man, but 
there is no question of forcing her 
affections. I simply sweep away the 
ineligibles who can’t give her what I 
want her to have. She shan’t put up 
with anything second-rate in English 
society.” 

‘* There is nothing second-rate about 
my family,” said Maurice hotly. 

“ Certainly not,” agreed Mr. Harring- 
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ton suavely, “ not in any objectionable 
sense. Still, not what I want.” 

“It’s too ridiculous !”’ said Maurice. 

“Tt’s no use to rebel—not a bit 
of use, for I have thought the thing out ; 
and I can trust Nancy. She’s given 
her word, and she’ll stick to it.” 

‘* This is outrageous,”’ began Maurice. 
Then putting a constraint upon himself, 
he made an attempt to argue the matter 
out with this impossible old man who 
was prepared to flout the advantages 
offered to him. 

‘* Now don’t you get into a passion, 
Staunton,” said Mr. Harrington at last, 
‘for it’s no use. We'll call this inter- 
view ended, and now that I am a bit 
rested, I’ll try to go on to the pinery.” 

Mr. Harrington walked away, leaving 
Staunton fuming. The absurdity of the 
position would have been laughable, 
had not the issues at stake been so 
serious. When he joined Nancy he 
found her engaged in picking up scissors 
and reels of cotton, and her aunt, Mrs. 
Mathieson, turning her work-bag inside 
out, was lamenting that some unprin- 
cipled person had deprived her of her 
favourite crochet-hook. 

‘** Auntie knows,” said Nancy after a 
pause... 

Then Maurice let his indignation 
burst forth, and was eloquent in his 
denunciations of the evils accruing from 
elderly meddling with the life-happiness 
of the young. 

Mrs. Mathieson 
sympathetic. 

‘* My brother-in-law never had much 
sense,” she said. “Oh, yes, clever 
enough in making money and that sort 
of thing, but not what you call sense. 
Dreadfully obstinate, and vet twisted 
round the finger like a baby. Always 
the finger of the wrong person, of 
course |” 

What has made him take up these 
absurd views ?” inquired Maurice. 


was extremely 


“You may well say lake up. He 
came home as unscientific and unliter- 
ary as he went out, till he got into the 
clutches of Mrs. Newling, who is going 
to help him to take a place in society. 
It is she who has put this nonsense into 
his poor head. ’ 

‘“Mrs. Newling is a very clever 
woman,” said Nancy doubtfully, “‘ and 
she knows all sorts of distinguished 
artists, and poets, and journalists, and 
inventors who are going to patent 
things, and social leaders.” 

‘* Fiddlesticks ! *’ cried Mrs. Mathie- 
son; ‘third-rate everyone of them, 
but she has made Charles believe that 
his only chance of social salvation hes 
in getting into some literary or scicn- 
tific circle.” 

‘* But it 1s too preposterous ! ”’ 

‘“Oh, yes, as preposterous as you 
please, but that is Charles.” 

At this moment a young man turned 
the corner of the shrubbery, and came 
towards them. His face had an oddly 
humorous expression, ,and his mouth 
a trick of twisting before he spoke which 
made people smile in preparation for 
the joke they believed was coming. 

‘“Morning, Nancy; morning, Mrs. 
Mathieson, I’ve brought you ashawl and 
one galosh, and a few little properties 
you left at our place. I thought | 
should find you here, Staunton; [ve 
got a note for you. I came over with 
a message from the mater, Nancy. She 
is having a regular field day next 
Saturday—all sorts of literary lions 
coming, and social leaders, and actors 
out of work. She says you mustn't 
miss it on any account. You are all 
looking very glum. What’s up? 
Nothing wrong I hope ? ” 

‘My brother-in-law is refusing to 
let Nancy be engaged to Mr. Staun- 
ton,” said Mrs. Mathieson concisely, 
* because he isn’t distinguished in any 
literary or scientific line. Nancy, it’s 
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no use making faces at me. I don’t 
suppose anything would change your 
father, but if anyone could, it would 
be Mrs. Newling.” 

The young man gave a low whistle. 
Then he slowly drew out his hand- 
kerchief, and turned aside. ‘‘ Give me 
one moment,” he said, “ to control the 
anguish of my heart. This might have 
been broken more gently to me, 
Nancy.” 

Nancy put her hand on his sleeve. 
‘* Ben,” she said, pleadingly, ‘can’t 
you work on your mother’s feelings to 
be on our side, and persuade father ? ”’ 

T like that! Youve less consider- 
ation for the anguish of the broken 
heart than any girl who has ever 
wrecked my happiness. I will control 
myself, however. I will suffer and be 
strong.” 

“Tf only you could win over your 
mother, Ben, she might bring father 
round.” 

Ben took off his hat and twirled it 
round on his stick. 

“I say, Staunton, haven’t you ever 
done anything on the strength of which 
we could run you as a lion ?”’ he asked. 

‘“No, I haven’t,’’ answered Maurice 
despondently. 

‘You have no idea how little it 
takes to satisfy the mater. Didn’t 
you ever write verse in your bashful 
youth ?” 

“I never made a rhyme in my life,” 
answered Maurice. 

‘* You must write a novel,” declared 
Mrs. Mathieson hopefully. ‘ Everyone 
writes novels, and it can’t take much 
brains.” 

‘It’s beyond me, though.” 

“Then couldn’t you invent some- 
thing ?”’ persisted Mrs. Mathieson. 
‘More Rontgen rays or something 
new in the air?” 

‘“No — good,” 
emphatically, 


declared Maurice 


“THE PROBLEM OF TO-DAY” 


‘* Well then,”’ said the old lady with 
sudden decision, and a wicked gleam 
came into her eye, “if you really can’t 
write or invent anything, if I were 
you I should just tell Charles I had. 
I should say I had invented something 
very remarkable.” 

‘* Auntie!’ exclaimed Nancy, horri- 
fied; while Maurice looked up in 
amazement, new lights as to the possi- 
bilities of motherly old ladies flashed 
upon him. 

“Bravo!” cried Ben. 

“Of course he would want to know 
what the invention was, and then he 
would put scientific experts at me, | 
and would find out I was a fraud in 
no time.” 

‘**Couldn’t you,” said Nancy hesita- 
tingly—so soon do corrupting influences 
tell upon youth—* couldn’t you pre- 
tend you were an author—not an 
author who had published a book, but 
one who was going to write some- 
thing ?” 

‘““Of course you could,” said Mrs. 
Mathieson. ‘Why, I could be going 
to write something myself.” 

“ That’s it!’ said Ben. ** An 
author who is on the point of publish- 
ing a work of genius. I expressly 
stipulate for high-class genius, Staun- 
ton.” 

““And you'll get all your mother’s 
people to talk about it, won’t you, 
Ben 2?” cried Nancy enthusiastically. 
‘* Perhaps you will get a notice in the 
paper.” 

‘*“Won’t I just!’ said Ben. ‘‘ We 
get plenty of the hangers on of journal- 
ism at our place. Trust me to log-roll 
it. But I almost think a play would be 
more up-to-date than a novel.” 

‘All right, play or novel: it’s all 
the same to me,” said Staunton reck- 
lessly. “* Would anyone mind telling 
me what it is to be about ? ” 

* We'll have a problem play,’ 
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Ben. “ That will give you ample 
scope.” 

‘Very well, and we will call it ‘ The 
Problem,’”’ said Maurice. ‘Or, to 
make it sound thoroughly up-to-date, 
©The Problem of To-day.’ ” 

‘We shall have a glorious time at 
my mother’s reception on Saturday. 
You shall be lionised to your heart’s 


content.’’ 


IT. 


Everything worked well for the 
plotters, who chose their tactics under 
the astute generalship of Ben Newling. 
Announcements cast up by the weekly 
tide of journalism, and carefully placed 
in Mr. Harrington’s way, told of the 
progress of Maurice Staunton’s drama, 
and the eager impatience with which 
its completion was awaited.. When 
he expressed his surprise that Staunton 
had concealed from him not only this 
gratifying fact of his authorship, it was 
explained that the reticence was the 
modesty marking the true man of 
genius. Under the new aspect of 
affairs Mr. Harrington gave his consent 
to the engagement with generous en- 
thusiasm. He felt himself already in 
the sunshine of Maurice’s coming great- 
ness, the proud associate of a literary 
man, and the only drawback to his 
pleasure was the steady refusal of his 
prospective son-in-law to discuss with 
himself the great work upon which he 
was engaged. 

On the afternoon of Mrs. Newling’s 
function, Nancy, arrayed in her most 
becoming gown, joined her father and 
aunt on the terrace, where they awaited 
her appearance. Newspapers, opened 
and glanced through, lay on the table. 
Mr. Harrington still held one in his 
hands, while Maurice listened in uneasy 
apprehension to hear the latest reports 
as to his play. The role of dramatic 
author became difficult at times, and 


Nancy was not without her suspicion 
that he was planning an escape from 
the ordeal awaiting him at = Mrs. 
Newling’s party. 

““T call that satsifactory, very satis- 
factory,” murmured Mr. Harrington, as 
Nancy came up. “If they make so 
much fuss about ‘ The Problem ’ before 
it has been produced, what a stir there 
will be when it is actually on the 
boards.” 

‘That remains to be seen,’’ 
Maurice modestly. 

“You are too bashful, Staunton. 
You haven’t what I call any push about 
you. They tell me great writers never 
have. Well, well, I don’t profess to 
understand these things. It seems 
folly to me, but no doubt it is the hall- 
mark of genius. I’m willing to learn 
—willing to learn. But we must hurry 
on thé muse a bit.” 

‘A problem play such as mine can't 
be hurried,’ said Maurice boldly. “It 
must shape itself of its own volition.” 

“Yes, yes, you are right,”’ said Mr. 
Harrington meekly. ‘“ You can’t hurrv 
on a play—not too much that is to say. 
And I suppose if the critics get a bit 
Impatient, they will make all the 
more noise when ‘the play appears ? 
But I say, Staunton, ’d—I’d soften 
down that scene a little if I were 
you,” said the old man, laying down 
a paper. 

‘*' What scene, Mr. Harrington ? ”’ 

“Why, the latter half of one of the 
acts. For my part [ have never 
approved of any tampering with plain 
morality.” | 

‘I assure you, my dear sir, there is no 
tampering with morality. I wouldn’t 
dream of such a thing.” At th's point 
Maurice heard a warning cough nun 
Mrs. Mathieson. He tried to hedge. 
“TI mean,” he explained, “* these things 
get so exaggerated in the papers.” 

‘© Still,” said Mr. Harrington, shaking 
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his head, ‘I shouldn’t like anything 
at all questionable, for Nancy’s sake.” 

“But it’s quite a mistake,” ex- 
claimed Maurice, disregarding the hints 
conveyed by Mrs. Mathieson’s parasol. 
‘‘ There is not a line in the play that 
would disturb the most rigid moralist.” 

‘¢ All right,” said Mr. Harrington in 
a tone of relief. ‘‘In that case you 
had better drop a line to the editor of 
Glimmers from the Footlights, and tell 
him of his mistake.” 


ae me * * ae 


The garden party lived long in 
Maurice Staunton’s recollection as a 
sort of nightmare. 

Mrs. Newling herself was sufficiently 
embarrassing. She swooped down 
upon Maurice with an_ enthusiastic 
ardour that seemed physically and 
mentally overpowering. 

‘“* This ts good of you, Mr. Staunton. 
I can’t tell you how deeply I appreciate 
the sacrifice you are making for us. 
For I hear that when you talk about 
your play the inspiration goes. That 
seems to me so true, so wonderfully 
true, and so beautiful. Tell me, Mr. 
Staunton, when do your characters 
seem most living? I imagine you 
spending long days upon the river, 
surrounded by those imaginary people 
that seem more real to you than the 
creatures of flesh and blood. You 
are to me a second Rousseau.” 

“T am awfully fond of getting away 
on the river,’? Maurice confessed. 

‘“T knew it!” cried Mrs. Newling 
delightedly. ‘‘ Many of my friends have 
expressed their surprise that I, who am 
not myself a creative artist, should have 
been able to so unerringly fathom the 
deep places in their hearts. But I must 
not be selfish. I must not keep you 
altogether to myself. I want particu- 
larly to introduce you to Miss Larner.” 


“THE PROBLEM Ol TO-DAY ” 


Maurice found himself in the pos- 
session of a vivacious lady, whom he 
diagnosed as the ubiquitous lady- 
journalist. For a time he merely 
endeavoured to parry her morbid 
desire for information, until he dis- 
covered that she was already primed 
with extraordinary details as to his 
personal tastes and idiosyncrasies, which 
had evidently been elicited during a 
long colloquy with Ben, and he there- 
upon devoted himself to denying with 
warmth the remarkable views, as well 
as the personal peculiarities attributed 
to him. He did not believe, he pro- 
tested, that great possibilities lay in the 
nursery rhymes of England, in the 
hands of a skilful playwright ; and had 
never in his life expressed the opinion 
that the popularity of Shakespeare 
had incalculably injured the legitimate 
development of the English drama. 
His tastes as to food, he declared, were 
of a perfectly normal type, and he had 
no amanuensis to take down his 
remarks during sleep. 

Ben Newling, Maurice reflected, had 
no doubt helped him immensely in 
impressing Mr. Harrington ; but if he 
was now amusing himself by going 
about spreading this sort of nonsense, 
the sooner this affair ended the better. 

Miss Larner disposed of, Maurice 
joined a group under the trees, among 
whom were Nancy and her aunt. Here, 
too, he found the forthcoming play 
the topic of conversation, and a volley 
of questions greeted his approach. He 
looked for direction to Nancy, but 
whenever he took the cue from her 
a warning cough from Mrs. Mathieson 
robbed him of confidence ; and when 
he tried to follow Mrs. Mathieson’s 
generalship some sign of disapproval 
from Nancy made him endeavour to 
explain himself. He was glad _ to 
get away from the conflict of their 
prompting by accepting Mrs. Mathie- 
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son’s commission to find her lace shawl. 
He was endeavouring to make his 
escape from the grounds, when Ben 
Newling, in company with a lady with 
a tense white face, intercepted him. 

** Miss Bray is most anxious to make 
your acquaintance, Staunton. She is 
delighted about the ‘ Problem.’ ”’ 

Poor Maurice with a sigh allowed 
himself to be captured. 

“Let us sit here, please, Mr. Staun- 
ton,” said Miss Bray; “a little away 
from the crowd, for I want to tell you 
of the deep pleasure you have given 
me. The moment I saw the announce- 
ment of your play I guessed its subject. 
And Mr. Newling tells me I am right.” 

‘* Did you really guess the subject ? ” 
said Maurice. “How exceedingly 
clever of you.” 

“* Here is one man, I thought, who is 
not afraid of a drama with a purpose,” 
Miss Bray continued. “* Oh, Mr. Staun- 
ton, don’t be daunted if your critics 
charge you with a purpose. Don’t be 
afraid of seeming didactic.” 

“Qh, no, I am not afraid of that. 
Not at all.” 

“How glad I am to find-you are 
staunch. The highest and noblest art 
always carries a lesson. Art for art’s 
sake is the mere cry of the decadent.” 

‘* Art for art’s sake,’ said Maurice 
with conscious superiority, “is very far 
from my notion.” 

‘*T knew it, I felt it. Your title is 
sufficient to absolve you from the 
thought of dilettantism. But, Mr. 
Staunton, what I want to say is that a 
great responsibility rests upon you.” 

‘* Indeed it does ; I feel it painfully.” 

“You are the chosen instrument. 
On you is devolved the duty of intro- 
ducing our views to the world at large, 
of popularising our teaching. Now, 
what I want to say is, don’t water it 
down: don’t shrink from the truth. 
At all costs be strong.”’ 


‘IS more advanced. But,” 


‘“T aim at being strong,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘The teaching you are 
alluding to, of course is—is——” 

““Of course. I guessed it at once 
from your title.” 

** Did you really ? ” 

‘“Some people say that such a 
theme cannot be handled in a play. 
Don’t believe them. You will be the 
means of health and_ rescue to 
thousands.” oe 8s 

‘You really think it will do so much 
good ? ” 

‘““T have not the slightest doubt but 
it will. People won’t read our books, 
but they will flock to see a play. Your 
title is excellently chosen, for to win 
acceptance for Christian Science is the 
problem of our day. You will be the 
first Christian Scientist playwright. 
May I clasp your hand in grateful 
recognition ? ”’ 

“It’s awfully kind of you,’ said 
Maurice. “‘I—I really am not quite 
sure whether the play—but we must 
talk it over later when the ‘ Problem’ 
he cried, 
jumping up, “I am neglecting you 
abominably, and you look quite over- 
done with the heat. You must let 
me get you an ice.” 

“I am not hot,” Miss Bray declared, 
‘““T overcame such illusions long, long 
ago. J have made some progress, Mr. 
Staunton, if I have not reached your 
own high point of mental advance. 
How cool and calm, and beautifully 
strong you look ! ” 

Maurice, conscious of being heated 
and flustered and worried, looked to 
see if Miss Bray were poking fun at him, 
but he could discern no hint of satire in 
her wrapt face. 

‘* T think our principles hardly forbid 
an ice,” he said firmly, and led the way 
to the tents. In the marquee Maurice 
managed to get rid of Miss Bray. 

After distracting snatches of talk 
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with’ old-age pensioners, tech- 
nical educators, and two 
esoteric Buddhists, a retreat 
seemed practicable, but this 
was cut off by a gentleman 
who introduced himself as the 
secretary of the local branch 
of the Anti-Betting League. 
““T wanted to have a few 
words with you,” he said. “I 
hink I can put you up to a 
few effective touches in your 
exposure of the street book- 
maker. You have chosen a 
good time to broach the sub- 
ject. The public, in the face 
of the evidence adduced before 
the commission, can no longer 
deny the magnitude of the 
evil. I suppose I am right in 
assuming betting to be your 
subject ? Newling didn’t ex- 
actly say so, but that was 
the impression I gathered.” 
' ““ He had no authority from 
me to give any information 
whatever,” said Maurice. 
“Quite so, quite so,” replied the 
secretary with a smile. “ Better, no 
doubt, to ride the dark horse for the 
present—if an anti-better may _ be 
permitted the expression. I am afraid 
it would be a disappointment to many 
of our friends here if you announced 
your subject to-day.’”’ He waved his 
hand condescendingly towards a knot 
of ladies and gentlemen they were 
approaching, who were engaged in 
eager and heated discussion. The little 
group was entirely made up of ardent 
reformers, and each one was ap- 
parently contending hotly for the 
claims of his or her particular reform ; 
and co-operation, universal eight hours 
day, a national theatre, abolition of 
private ownership of land, disabilities 
of women, feeble-minded children, af- 
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‘* MISS BRAY IS MOST ANXIOUS TO MAKE YOUR ACQUAINTANCE . 


forded some indication of their lines 


of contention. 

Maurice stood bewildered by the 
richness of choice offered him; while 
his companion still continued to plead 
the necessity of drastic legislation to 
combat the growing national dispo- 
sition to bet. As he paused for one 
brief instant, a voice in the crowd 
gained precarious precedence. 

‘* You are making the mistake of con- 
founding questions of merely academic 
interest, with the practical problem 
that confronts us.” Then as_ the 
speaker caught sight of Maurice, he 
made his way to him. 

‘* Mr. Staunton, I believe ? I should 
be glad to have a few words with you, 
for I fancy I may be of some slight 
service. My name is Lucas—I daresay 
you may have heard it mentioned.” 
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Maurice made no disclaimer, and Mr. 
Lucas, with some skill, drew him away 
from the anti-better, to say confiden- 
tially, “‘ These arc all excellent people, 
but a trifle fanatical. They lose all 
sense of perspective in their ardour. 
It’s a thousand pities.”’ . 

‘A thousand pities,” Maurice agreed 
politely. | 

“When the one practical question 
on which the salvation of the country 
depends is staring them in the face all 
the time. There is but one.” 

‘So they say,” said Maurice. 

“And that, of course, as your play 
is to show, is a reform in the drink laws.”’ 

Thereupon he walked off with his 
victim to explain his own particular 
method of dealing with the thorny 
problem. oe 

Maurice was only rescued from a 
disquisition that seemed interminable 
by a second encounter with Miss Larner, 
to whom with great presence of mind 
he introduced the temperance reformer. 
Then making a bold bid for freedom he 
struck hastily down a bypath. Mr. 
Lucas’s sonorous voice pursued him, 
explaining to the lady journalist : 
** Unless the title is a mere misnomer, 
unless indeed the play is a fraud, it can 
have but one subject, for there can be 
no doubt in the mind of any reasonable 
person as to what is the problem of 
to-day ’’ And as the unhappy Staun- 
ton dogded through the fernery, before 
gaining the comparative security of the 
kitchen garden, an echo of Mr. Lucas 
seemed to reach him from every group 
of stragglers, and the words, “ un- 
doubtedly the problem of to-day,” 
were borne again and again to his 
cars. 


Il. 


One morning Maurice received a note 
from Mr. Harrington asking him to 
come up at once to see him. When he 


reached the house Nancy was entirely 
unable to enlighten him as to the nature 
of the matter to be discussed. 

‘“T daresay it is only the usual 
craving for information as to the 
progress of the play,’ said Maurice 
lightly. ‘‘ Fveryone is so ridiculously 
anxious about it. Only yesterday, New- 
ling forced a chap on me who insisted on 


“ gleaning some hints ’—that was what 


he called it—as tothe plot. At last in 
desperation I gave him Mr. Lucas’s 
idea of a play based upon his scheme 
for a new liquor law.” 

‘For a play! Oh, Maurice.”’ 

‘““ Dramatically treated of course. 
You may scoff, Nancy, but according 
to Mr. Lucas the welfare of thousands 
of my fellow-creatures was in my 
hands.”’ 

“ Well, we won’t tell father that.” 

In the library they found with Mr. 
Harrington and Mrs. Mathieson, both 
in evident perturbation, Mrs. Newling 
and her son, and a gentleman whom 
Maurice recognised at once as_ the 
temperance reformer himself. 

Mr. Lucas, the reformer, was striding 
up and down the room in a state of 
excitement that was beyond control. 
Ben sat in a corner, with rather a crest- 
fallen air, though he seemed not without 
some solace in the contemplation of 
Mr. Lucas’s overpowering rage. 

‘‘Here is Staunton to answer for 
himself,” said Mr. Harrington, as 
Maurice and Nancy entered. 

‘‘ What, sir, do you propose to reply 
to this ?”’ cried Mr. Lucas, waving a 
newspaper that he held in his hand, 
and hardly allowing Maurice the most 
perfunctory greeting. ‘‘ What explan- 
ation have you to offer of this scanda- 
lous article ? ” 

‘‘T haven’t an inkling of what article 
you mean,” answered Maurice easily, 
his calmness helped by the frenzy of 
the other. 
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‘“To lure me on to give the details 
of our new scheme,” cried Mr. Lucas, 
addressing the room in general, “ by 
protestations of his desire to serve our 
great cause ; and then to heap ridicule 
on the plans he had wormed out of me. 
Such conduct I call unworthy of an 
English gentleman.”’ 

“Tf you -would tell me what I 
have done,” said Maurice, whose con- 
science was clear of any connection with 
any article, “I might be able to 
explain.” 

‘Have you read Coming Events, 
sir?’ He opened the paper and be- 
gan to read: ‘“‘‘ Our friends the tee- 
totalers and temperance fanatics won’t 
like it, but we may say that for sheer 
rollicking fun “The Problem of To- 
day ” stands unsurpassed.’ ”’ 

‘“T agree with Mr. Lucas,” said Mr. 
Harrington. ‘‘ It is scandalous.”’ 

‘“[ am very sorry,” said Maurice ; 
‘but it is altogether a mistake. It 
would be, as you say, in execrable taste, 
and quite out of keeping with the style 
of the ‘ Problem’ too.” 

‘* But the notice, sir, the notice ? ” 
cried Mr. Lucas. ‘‘ No one else could 
have written it, no one else had set 
himself to worm out of me the details 
which you have travestied.” 

‘*T didn’t write the notice,’’ exclaimed 
Maurice indignantly. Then with sud- 
den compunction he added: “ It is true 
I had a little quiet conversation as to 
the dramatic possibilities of Temper- 
ance Reform with a young fellow whom 
I now suppose must have been a repre- 
sentative of Coming Events. I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry that I spoke a word to 
him on the subject.” 

‘* T decline to listen to your evasions,”’ 
cried Mr. Lucas. ‘** But let me tell you 
that I will make England ring with this 
outrage, and your play, when it appears, 
shall be hissed off the boards.” 

He made a grab for his hat, and with 


‘“THE PROBLEM OF TO-DAY ” 
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a savage ‘Good morning,” strode out 
of the room. 

‘“T hoped Mr. Staunton might have 
been able to clear himself,’ said Mrs. 
Newling icily. ‘“‘When Mr. Lucas 
came to me, I said immediately, that 
the only thing to do was to see Mr. 
Staunton himself, though my son,” 
with a withering glance at Ben, “‘ was 
most anxious to defer the explanation.”’ 

“Well, you see I was right,’ said 
Ben. ** It was all a mistake.”’ 

‘A mistake ! ” cried Mr. Harrington. 
“If I had foreseen the disgraceful tricks 
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that beset the path of literature I would 
rather have engaged my daughter to a 
crossing-sweeper than to a dramatic 
author. It’s even worse than any of 
you know. It is not only that he stoops 
to treachery and betrays people’s confi- 
dences, but the play he boasts about is 
of such a character, that in the interests 
of public morality it will have to be 
suppressed. It wasn’t on Mr. Lucas’s 
account that I sent for you, Staunton. 
I have received a letter from a friend 
this morning, saying that he feels 
confident that the Censor will refuse to 
license the play when it comes before 
him. My friend wants to know how I 
can reconcile it to my conscience to 
allow my daughter to marry such a 
man. To that I shall reply that I 
shall not allow my daughter to marry 
such a man. You will please to con- 
sider the engagement at an end.” 

‘* Indeed it is #of at an end,” cried 
Nancy. 

‘It is at an end, I tell you !” shouted 
Mr. Harrington, as he strode through 
the open window into the garden. 

There was the silence of consternation 
for a minute in the room Mr. Harrington 
had quitted. Then Nancy, after a 
hasty glance at Ben, in which she 
seemed to ask counsel, came over to his 
mother. 

‘* Mrs. Newling,” she said coaxingly, 
‘“ youll have to bring father round.” 

‘“I am sorry for you, Nancy,” said 
Mrs. Newling; “but I cannot blame 
your father.” 

‘But Maurice hasn’t done anything,” 
said Nancy indignantly. 

‘* Perhaps I take an ultra strict view 
of the obligations imposed by literary 
confidences,” said Mrs. Newling; “ but 
I confess [ think Mr. Staunton has 
behaved abominably. I fear this 
treachery—this execrable want of taste 
—will prejudice me socially.” 

“Stuff!” said Ben impatiently : 


while Mrs. Mathieson 9 murmurcd 
sweetly if ambiguously, ** Oh, but that 
would be impossible.” 

‘And the Censor, too. I under- 
stand now, only too well, why. Mr. 
Staunton would never show us a line of 
his drama. The fact was he dared 
not.” 

‘*Of course he dared,” said Mrs. 
Mathieson, “only he couldn’t.”’ 

‘I thought you would have been on 
our side,” said Nancy reproachfully. 

‘In any other possible case, my dear. 
But this betrayal of confidence, and 
this—well, questionable tone, I cannot 
condone.” 

Ben laughed. ‘If that’s all, you'll 
have to give up your opposition, mater. 
and win the old boy over for us. The 
fact is, the play was only make-believe 
to please Mr. Harrington. Staunton 1s 


- as Innocent of offence as I, or Nancy: 


for, as you must allow, there can’t be 
either burlesque or impropriety when 
not a word of ‘ The Problem of To-day ' 
has been written, or ever will be 
written.” 

Mrs. Newling gasped. ‘‘ What do 
you mean? The play a make-believe?” 

*“My brother-in-law was so prepos- 
terous, you see,’’ said Mrs. Mathieson. 
‘* He insisted on Nancy marrying either 
science, art or literature ; and literature 
seemed the easiest.” 

““Do you mean to say you counten- 
anced this disgraceful scheme to hood- 
wink poor Mr. Harrington ?”’ cried 
Mrs. Newling, turning on Mrs. Mathie- 
son, between whom and herself, at all 
times, there was but little sympathy. 

‘It was entirely his own fault,”’ said 
Mrs. Mathieson stoutly. ‘As he in- 
sisted on literature, we had to supply 
it.” 

Mrs. Newling moved to the French 
window. 

‘“Mr. Harrington, come here,’ she 
called out. “It’s a plot against you, 
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a disgraceful plot ; they are all in it, 
every one of them. They have made 
you believe that Mr. Staunton is a 
dramatic author, and he has never 
written a line.” 

Mr. Harrington stopped short in his 
w ilk, and turned to stare at Maurice. 

‘Never written a line? What do 
you mean?” he asked, coming in. 

“Tt was all your fault, father,” said 
Nancy, “‘ you were so set on literature. 
We had to pretend Maurice was writing 
a play.” 

‘Do you mean to say that you aren’t 
writing a play?’ demanded Mr. 
Harrington. 

‘*T am not,”’ said Maurice stammer- 
ing. Then with boldness he added : 
‘““I couldn’t write a line to save my 
life.” 

‘““Then you can’t have been ridicul- 
ing Temperance Reform, or getting 
prohibited by the Censor?” said the 
old man, thinking out the conse- 
quences of the admission. 

‘* No, thank heaven !”’ said Maurice. 

‘“ Well, that’s a blessing,” he said, 
in a tone of relief. Then he burst 
into a loud laugh. “I said I would 
rather marry Nancy to a _ crossing- 
sweeper than to a literary man, and 
so I would; so I would. Well, well, 
you are not a literary man any longer. 
It’s scandalous, outrageous; it’s the 
most abominable trick I ever heard of 
. in my life, but I’m so glad to be out 
of all these troubles that—well, I sup- 
pose I must forgive you.” 

He seized Maurice’s hand and shook 
it, while Nancy flew to him to embrace 
him rapturously. 

‘“T must say I am surprised, Mr. 
Harrington,” said Mrs. Newling. 
“With your desire to be connected 
with the best circles of intellectual 
society ; I’m surprised.” 

“Tt strikes me that the advantages 
of belonging to a literary circle have 
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been much overrated,” said the -old 
man. “I don’t say anything against 
science or politics, mark you; they 
might have turned out better.” 

‘‘ Politics ?”’ said Maurice, surprised. 
“Why, you never mentioned politics, 
sir, or I shouldn’t have gone in for 
dramatic authorship. My father is 
member for the South-East division of 
Middleshire, and he wants to resign 
and put mein. He regards it as a safe 
thing.” 

‘Why didn’t you tell us, and spare 
us the labour and anxiety of fitting 
you out as a dramatic author ? ” 
asked Newling plaintively. 
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“TT didn’t know you would think a 
scat in the House of Commons sufficient 
distinction,” said Maurice. 

“We'll have you in the Cabinet 
before we have done with you,” 
said Mr. Harrington, slapping Maurice 
on the back; “and when you come 
down to Mrs. Newling’s reunions, 
you'll be a Right Honourable. Right 
Honourable, did I say ? Prime Minis- 


ter! ‘My son-in-law. the Premier.’ 
Sounds well, doesn’t it, Nancy ?”’ 

‘Then we have finished with the 
drama, thank heaven,” said Staunton. 

‘‘To secure Maurice’s return, and 
push him into the ministry, is our prob- 
lem of the day,” said Mr. Harrington. 

** You'll have to alter the title a little, 
I think,” said Mrs. Mathieson, ‘“ for 
that is the ‘ Problem of the Future.’ ”’ 
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By JAMES BRAWN 


THOUGH not for me the Laureate’s bays, 
And if they were I would not take ’em ; 
Yet if men won’t accord me praise, 
Ill sing and sing until I make ’em. 
Though critics strangle with their clutch, 


Shall I my singing cease ? 


Not much. 


There’s one who always sings in tune, 
Who always keeps a perfect metre ; 
Whose voice is like a bird’s in June 
(If anything a little sweeter) ; 
Whose song is always blithe and free; 
Who never sings wrong notes—that’s me. 


I’m never slated in the Tzmes, - 
I’m never blamed for writing Jingo, 
I never write with slip-shod rhymes, 
I never use the vulgar lingo ; 
But do men ever praise me any ? 
And do they count me great? Not many. 


They pass me by with haughty stare, 
With noses tilted supercilious ; 


They say my verse is 


e¢ 


very fair,” 


But ‘stilted, stiff, and rather bilious.” 
G-r-r-r! (That’s my contempt.) I don’t mind owning 
The word’s been used before—by Browning. 


Ye gcds! 


When in the Halls of Fame 


You call together this earth’s great ones, 
If you neglect to call my name 

Pll sneak in somehow with the late ones. 
So please don’t close those beautcous portals, 
Till J am numbered with—tl’ Immortals. 
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By ISABEL HOWARD 


Mlustrated by 


= DON’T quite like this hat that 
| you trimmed for me. Can 
you alter the arrangement 
while I wait ?” 
“Certainly, Miss. I am sorry it is 
not satisfactory.” 


‘“* Oh, there isn’t so much wrong with ° 


it!”’ and the pretty daughter of Squire 
Eversley proceeded to instruct the 
milliner as to the alterations she 
desired. She was well known and 
much loved in the little country town, 
always declaring that she liked the 
things she bought there far better than 
London-made finery. 

“Tf you will sit down a few minutes, 
I will take the hat to the workroom 
and put it right.” 

Hilda Eversley, however, could not 
sit still for long. She moved about the 
showroom, examining the goods with 
critical eyes, and, while thus engaged, 
the curtains which shut off this depart- 
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ment from the shop opened, and a lady 
and gentleman entered. 

The former was tall and dignified, 
as well as young and beautiful. 

Bestowing the merest glance upon 
Hilda, she said, in somewhat haughty 
tones :— 

“Will you please show me some 
sailor hats ? ” 

The girl at first flushed angrily. Then 
the humour of the situation appealed 
to her, and she entered heart and soul 
into the joke. 


“Certainly, madam. White or 
black ? ” 

‘** Oh, white of course ! ”’ 

It was easy to select a number 


from the pile on the table, and Hilda 
handed one after another, trying to 
make some 4propos remark respecting 
each. 

But a sudden confusion overwhelmed 
her on discovering that the man’s eyes 
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were fixed upon her face. 
anyone she ought to know? Surely 
she had never seen him before. Yet 
why did he look at her like that ? Had 
he recognised her? And, if so, what 
must he think ? 

Luckily at that moment the milliner 
returned, and Hilda slipped into the 
background, feeling rather hot and 
uncomfortable. 

When the two had departed, she 
said :— 

“They took me for one of your 
assistants, so I o 

“Oh, Miss Eversley!”? The tone 
was quite shocked, but Hilda laughed 
gaily. 

“Oh, I enjoyed it! Thanks, very 
much, the hat looks much prettier 
now. Good morning!” And, with a 
gay smile, she departed, leaving the 
milliner to ponder over the strange 
vagaries of the aristocracy. 

Meanwhile the other customer and 
her brother were bowling homeward in 
a smart dogcart. 

‘You know, Theo, there is nothing 
for you but a rich marriage,” she was 
saying. ““ What would have become of 
me if I had_not married well ?” 

“Exactly so!” He tugged his 
moustache thoughtfully, and an irri- 
tated expression came into his eyes. 
“It is so different for a woman 
though,” he said. ‘‘ And, moreover, 
you were Safely married before the 
crash came.” 

“Yes, thank goodness! But I don’t 
understand the other part of your 
remark.” 

“Why, a man ought to be able to 
fend for himself without wanting his 
wife to keep him. I can’t do it!” 

‘“Can’t do what ?” 

‘* Make a mercenary marriage.” 

‘Why, dear boy, only this morning 
you said that you had never been in 
love ; that one woman was the same as 
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another to you; that you did not 
care whom you married so long as she 
was passable to look at!” 

“Yes, that must be a sine qua non / 
I can’t tolerate ugly folk about me. 
But I am not going to marry just yet ; | 
I intend to enjoy myself for the next 
few months while the hunting :: ason 
and the cash lasts. Then 1 shi‘! sell 
my horses and go abroad—to K1 .ndike 
—South Africa—anywhere !” 

* You are foolish, Theo! ”’ 

‘No, I’m just recovering i y self- 
respect !” 

He spoke energetically, #ud Mrs. 
Bertram was at a loss to comprehend 
the sudden change from his habitual 
laziness. There was silence for a few 
moments, then she continued :— 

‘Miss Eversley is very pretty, and 
she is fabulously rich.” 

‘Qh, hang Miss Eversley!” Men- 
tally, he continued: “If she were 
anything like that little milliner! 
What glorious eyes she has, and what 
exquisite colouring. The idea of such 
a girl having to earn her living in a 
place like that.” 

Mrs. Bertram sighed impatiently. 
She had been accustomed to having her 
own way with this handsome brother, 
and did not like opposition. 

At all events, you will see her next 
week, when you may judge for your- 
self.” 

“See whom ? ” 

“Why, Miss Eversley, of course. 
We were speaking of her.” 

Mrs. Bertram would have been dis- 
turbed could she have watched her 
brother during the ensuing days. He 
haunted the little market town of 
Norton until he knew every stone in 
the place. He lingered before the 
draper’s windows every morning, ex- 
amining the goods, and now and then 
venturing boldly inside to buy a pair 
of gloves or a necktie, until the pro- 


prietor began to regard him as an 
amiable lunatic. 

Never once did he catch sight . of 
the lovely face which haunted him, 
and the constant disappointment began 
to have a bad effect on his temper, 
besides making him more sure that, 
at last, he had fallen in love. 

“To think of it!” he groaned. “J, 
who have always been such a stickler 
for caste, and have never cared to look 
at a girl out of my own set.” 

As he made these reflections he was 
walking disconsolately along the bare 
stretch of road which lay between 
Norton and his sister’s shooting box. 

Presently a bicyclist came in sight— 
a lady—and, as she drew nearer he 
recognised the little milliner. 

“Jove!” he cried, involuntarily, 
and at the sound she 
looked up, became con- 
fused, lost control of her 
machine, and fell to the 
ground. 

“Oh, I am sorry!” he 
cried, hastening to her 
assistance. “Are you 
hurt? It was all my fault 
for startling you.” 

She smiled bravely, 
though evidently in pain. 

“My arm hurts a little,” 
she said; ‘“‘ but it was not 
your ‘ fault. I cannot 
imagine how I could have 
been so stupid. I have 
never had a fall since the 
days when I first learnt to 
ride.” 

But she knew: it was the 
sudden appearance of the 
man of whom she had at 
that moment been think- 
ing which caused _ the 
misfortune. 

‘““Have you far to go?” 
asked ‘anxiously, not 
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doubting that she was on some errand 
for her employer. “‘Can I help you— 
take any message, or go back to 
Norton and say you are not well 
enough to return to the shop to-day ?”’ 

“Thank you, no. I am quite well 
enough to undertake my duties—they 
are not heavy,” and she laughed, while 
blushing furiously. 

‘Forgive me, but will you let me 
know your name? I—I have been 
wishing—at least—I mean—I should 
like to hear—if you are any the worse 
for your accident. May I call 

“JT think not. No—decidedly not. 
Mr. Parker might object!” A light 
ripple of laughter concluded the sen- 
tence, and, without waiting for more 
conversation, she mounted her bicycle 
and rode away, leaving Theodore con- 
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vinced that he had met his ideal at 
last. 

‘And to think she is a shop girl!” 
he said. ‘Her face, her voice, her 
accent are perfect! Of course, her 
dress must be—they have to dress well 
to keep up the honour of the establish- 
ment. Why is fate so unkind to me in 
this?) I know Celia will be wild if she 
gets an inkling of the state of affairs, 
but that girl shall be my wife, or I will 
for ever remain a bachelor!” 

On reaching home, he found his 
sister In some excitement. 

‘*T have seen her!” she exclaimed. 

‘* And who is the interesting ‘her’ ?”’ 
~ “Oh, Miss Eversley! She ts lovely, 
Theo, and—she is fancy free. Her own 
mother said so.” 

“To you! On first acquaintance ? ”’ 

‘No, of course not. I happened to 
overhear a remark she made to an old 
friend. I returned their call to-day, 
and though I had only two minutes of 
the girl’s company, I am convinced 
she would satisfy—even you.” 

‘And I am equally as convinced 
that she would not!” he returned 
dogmatically. 

‘““T cannot imagine what has come 
over you, Theo. You used to be quite 
agreeable to the idea of my choosing a 
wife for you.” 

‘Well, I have changed my mind, 
that is all, and prefer to do the choos- 
ing myself. Forgive me, Celia, I do 
not mean to be a bear; but you must 
acknowledge that the fact of your 
having managed your own affairs so 
well does not prove your direction of 
mine would be equally satisfactory. 
Money and love do not often go to- 
gether.” 

‘“But you used to say that love did 
not matter ? ” she complained. 

“Do you endorse that statement ? 
Would you be happy if you disliked 
Jack 2” 


‘T couldn’t do that. you know, for 
he is—Jack.”’ 

‘“'Yes, and I should like to feel the 
same way that my wife was = 

‘* Hilda—let us say.” 

‘* No—xot Hilda, not by any means,” 
and he strode out of the room, looking 
quite savage, and not hearing his 
sister’s concluding remark :— 

“You will see her to-morrow night 
at the rectory dinner.” 

A desperate resolution had come to 
him. He would ask the girl at Parker’s 
to be his wife. True, he did not as yet 
know her name, nor anything con- 
cerning her, but he felt he could not 
live without her. 

Theodore wrote a note, in which he 
tried to express all he felt, and telling 
her of his financial ruin, but if she 
would only give him hope, he would 
work hard for her sake. He walked 
into Norton and boldly into Parker’s 
shop, passed through the curtains, as 
though intending to order millinery for 
his sister. 

To his disappointment, only the 
elder milliner was present, and with 
difficulty he made her understand that 
he wished the epistle delivered to the 
girl he had seen on his former visit. 

The woman was fairly nonplussed, 
for she did not wish to reveal the secret 
of Miss Eversley’s identity, neither did 
she care to refuse to deliver the missive. 

She determined to take the letter 
herself after the shop closed ; and this 
she accordingly did, asking to see Miss 
Eversley. 

The young lady received her kindly, 
but blushed a good deal on_ hearing 
what she had to tell. 

‘And who is the gentleman ? ”’ she 
asked. 

‘A Mr. Wilding—brother-in-law of 
Mr. Bertram, who has taken Lord 
Bantire’s shooting-box for the season.” 

‘Ah, yes. I have met Mrs. Bertram. 
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I must tell her all about 
my foolish prank.” 

When left alone Hilda 
sat for some minutes 
before opening the note, 
and was rather shocked to 
discover that her heart 
was beating very rapidly. 

The perusal left her 
more excited still, and the 
senseless paper was folded 
and placed safely in the 
folds of her gown, while 
a flush burned inher 
cheeks. 

“Will he care so much 
when he knows who I 
really am? And what 
answer shall I give if he 
asks again this question ? 
He implores me to let him 
know by to-morrow.” 

x % x 

* Really, Theo, I shall 
leave you at home if you 
are so absent-minded !”’ 
remonstrated Mrs. Ber- 
tram on the following 
evening. 

“T wish you would!” he made 
answer. “* Jack is quite able to take 
care of you without me.” 

‘“Of course, but you were particu- 
larly invited, and bachelors are always 
more welcome than benedicts.” 

Theodore groaned, as he knew she 
was still thinking of the squire’s daugh- 
ter. He could scarcely bring himself 
to go through with the ordeal. He had 
not heard from the fair unknown, and 
he felt sore and disappointed, although 
he had not ventured to hope she could 
return his affection. 

They were the first arrivals at the 
rectory, but in quick succession came 
sundry dowagers with heavy husbands, 
sporting sons, and bright-faced country 
daughters. 
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“The Eversleys are late,” the 
rector’s wife said; but as she said it, 
the door opened and they were an- 
nounced. 

Theodore looked up with an air of 
vexed inquiry. What would this girl 
be like whom his sister was trying to 
force upon him ? 

He saw first an exquisite dress, a 
faultless figure, and then the face— 
the face of his little milliner ! 

For an instant the room seemed to 
turn round with him, and he was only 
recalled to himself by feeling his 
sister’s touch upon his arm and_ her 
eyes gazing upon him in triumph. 

Although he was not accorded the 
happiness of taking Hilda in to dinner, 
he sat next to her, and, under cover of 
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other people’s conversation he managed 
to say :— 

“Ts it really you, or—have you a 
double ? ” 

‘*A double here, or in Parker’s 
shop ?”’ was the demure reply. 

‘“Then you are one and the same! 
I cannot understand !”’ 

“I am not at all surprised; but I 
will explain some other time.” 

She looked so blushing and sweet, so 
radiantly happy, that he summoned 
up courage to say :— 

‘Did you receive my letter?” 

Her eyes drooped before his, and a 
low “‘ Yes” was her answer. 

‘Are you offended? You know I 
could not help it.” 

‘“Why should I be offended if you 
really cold not help it ?” 


“And your reply ? Do you mean 
to reply?” he was emboldened to 
ask. 

‘No. I thought I would deliver it 
in person,” she said in a low voice, 
with a bewitching side glance that 
made him long to take her in his 
arms. 

‘“And may I know it now?” te 
breathed rather than spoke, hardly 
daring to hope for his own happiness. 

a I—think so. Yes, I think you 

may.” 
It was an odd place for a proposal 
—a noisy dinner table—but two hearts 
were as happy as if they had the uni- 
verse to themselves, and it never even 
struck Theodore to remember that, 
after all, he would be making a wealthy 
marriage. 
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TWICE 


CONVICTED 


By E. M. HUGHES 


THustrated by G. Leslte Hunter 


ne | ‘HEY are all there, I do not 
even know their value, I 
never unfolded them. Oh, 
Mrs. Garnet, have pity! 
I will tell everything—I will confess 
all. For the sake of my little child, 
who. has no one in the world but me, 
have mercy !”’ 

And the poor little daily governess 
wrung her thin hands together, and 
raised her big violet eyes beseechingly 
to those of her employer. 

Mrs. Garnet took the notes - and 
counted them slowly and deliberately. 

‘“‘They are all there,” she assured 
herself. She put them carefully into a 
drawer, turned the key, and dropped the 
bunch into her pocket. Then she 
leaned back in her chair to contemplate 
the girlish form of the culprit who stood 
trembling before her. 

Mrs. Garnet’s gaze, though stern, was 
not harsh or unkind. She was a placid 
woman, not given to violent or un- 
reasoning anger, slow in decision, but 
possessed of great tenacity of purpose 
once a resolution was taken. 

The qualities which she especially 
valued in herself were those of common- 
sense and kindness of heart. Perhaps 
if Hetty Lisle had known this she would 
not have quaked with such uncontroll- 
able terror; yet it must be confessed 
that a certain fatal want of imagination 
on Mrs. Garnet’s part had led to the 
result that some of the recipients of her 
‘“‘kindnesses ”? displayed anything but 
the becoming gratitude which the 
author of those graceful acts was sure 
that they deserved. 


‘ This is a very serious matter, Mrs. 
Lisle,’ she began. ‘You must be 
perfectly aware that I ought to prose- 
cute you for the theft of these notes.” 

Hetty’s lips moved, but no sound 
issued. Her face was absolutely 
colourless. 

‘* However, I do not wish to be harsh 
with one so young,”’ continued Mrs. 
Garnet in her even voice. “I will give 
you the opportunity of making a full 
explanation and _ confession of the 
circumstances which led to this—this 
disgraceful act. To begin with, let me 
have a clear account of your position 
and past life. You are married, I 
think ? ” 

‘“T was,” replied Hetty, in well-nigh 
inaudible tones; ‘‘my husband died 
soon after we married.”’ 

“To be sure ; I remember. 
a doctor.”’ 

Hetty bowed her head. 

“And he died o <a 

‘* Of diphtheria, which he caught from 
a patient.” 

** How long ago ? ” 

“Two years.” Hetty’s hands were 
wrung fiercely together, and her lips 
trembled. ‘It was six months before 
my baby was born.” 

“So the child is now eighteen 
months old.” 

Mrs. Garnet paused and_ looked 
thoughtfully at Hetty. 

‘“ How old are you ?” she inquired 
rather abruptly. 

‘“T am twenty; I married when I 
was seventeen and a half.” 

“Tt is ludicrous!” exclaimed Mrs. 


He was 
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Garnet impatiently ; ‘a mere child of 
twenty, and already a widow with a 
baby of eighteen months to look after ! 
It’s perfectly ludicrous ! ” 

Hetty looked up quickly with a flash 
of resentment, but the recollection of her 
position overcoming her, she dropped 
her eyes again and waited meckly for 
Mrs. Garnet’s next remark. 

‘“T would like to know what your 
parents were about!” snapped that lady. 

‘* They died when I was very young,”’ 
replied Hetty wearily. ‘I lived with 
a married sister after that.” 

‘* And why didn’t you go back to her 
when your husband died ? ” 

** She had emigrated with my brother- 
in-law to Canada,” explained the poor 
little governess. 

‘What an impossible situation,” 
exclaamed Mrs. Garnet below | her 
breath. ‘‘ Alone in the world, saddled 
with a past and a baby, and a mere 
child herself.” 

‘* How have you managed to maintain 
your baby ?” she inquired aloud. 

‘“By teaching,” replied the young 
mother simply. ‘* As soon as I could, 
I went out asa daily governess, and paid 
a woman to take care of little Margery. 
I did not earn much, and I got into 
arrears with my rent, and then I could 
not pay the woman. Lately my land- 
lady has threatened to turn me out, 
and—and baby looks pale and uncared 
for sometimes——” Hetty’s voice 
choked, but she recovered herself with 
an effort, and went on in low pleading 
tones. 

‘“It was hard—you will see it was 
very hard. And when I saw the notes, 
the thought flashed into my mind that 
they would pay the rent and save my 
child. I don’t know how I came to do 
it. I seemed to come to myself after 
I had gone away, with the notes in my 
hand. As soon as I realised what 
I had done, I was terrified. I hoped 


I could replace them before they were 
missed, so I turned and began to 
hurry back. Then I saw your man- 
servant coming, and I was frightened, 
and I stopped and looked in at a 
florist’s window, hoping he would 
pass by. When he came up and said 
he had been sent to look for me, I 
knew that you had found out. Oh, 
Mrs. Garnet, this is the whole truth; can 
you not forgive me ? ” 

Truth was written on Hetty Lisle’s 
face, and her simple account was too 
ingenuous to be disbelieved. Mrs. 
Garnet did not doubt it; she merely 
took time to deliberate as to the best 
course of action. 

‘* Bring your baby,.”” she said at last, 
‘“and come and see me to-morrow 
morning. Don’t be afraid,” she added 
kindly ; “I mean to be your friend. 
Bring the little girl, and come without 
fail.” 

Hetty gave a sigh of relief. She was 
convinced that the hardest heart must 
be softened by the sight of little 
Margery. Perhaps Mrs. Garnet would 
even use her influence to procure fresh 
work for Hetty, when she understood 
how much depended upon her earnings. 

In spite of the shame and contrition 
for yesterday’s disgraceful act, it was a 
proud little mother who arrived next 
moming with the adorable eightcen 
months darling in her arms. 

* Take off her things and Iet me see 
her,” said Mrs. Garnet. 

Hetty loosed the pelisse and untied 
the baby’s hat, displaying its soft curly 
hair, every thread of which gleamed 
like gold in the rays of the pale London 
sunshine. The child had big  violct 
eyes like her mother, and her com- 
plexion was exquisite in its purity. 

“Her name is ‘ Margaret,’ re- 
marked Hetty, “‘ but I often call her 
* Pearl’ for short.” 

‘She is a lovely child,” said Mrs. 
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‘CAN YOU NOT FORGIVE VE?’ 


Garnet. ‘“‘Is she good and easy to She paused, and Hetty looked up 


manage ? ” gratefully, stroking her baby’s cheek 
‘*She has never been any trouble,” with unconscious fingers. 
replied the mother, kissing one wee “You have had a hard life, and fate 


hand and holding it to her cheek ; “she has brought you _ responsibilites for 
has the sweetest temper possible and which at your age, you are totally 
hardly ever cries.” unfit. I mean to relieve you of these. 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Garnet, with the You will then start life afresh and 
sigh of one who comes to a decision, unburdened, and I think there is no 
‘“T have thought over your case very doubt you will be able to support % 
carefully, Mrs. Lisle, and have decided yourself. In short, Mrs. Lisle, I will | 
to help you in the only way which. after adopt the child.” 
due consideration, seems to me to be And she stretched out her arms 
really adequate.”’ towards little Margery. 
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Hetty gave a cry, and clasped the 
baby to her breast. Then with trem- 
bling fingers and white face she began 
to hurry on the pelisse and hat, scarcely 
knowing how she tied the strings. 


‘* No—oh, no, Mrs. Garnet, indeed I, 


| ee 


couldn’t part with her!” she cried in 
low distressed tones ; “‘ she is all I have, 
and I would sooner die! ” 

‘“Stop!” said Mrs. Garnet author- 
itatively ; ‘‘ put down the child’s hat. 
You are acting like a child yourself, 
and I thought better of you. There 
are few who would make you this offer. 
I will confess I am partly actuated by 
the desire I have always had for a little 
girl, which has increased upon me since 
my son grew up and went out into the 
world. I have tried to console myself 
with the company of my niece, who has 
been your pupil, but this naturally can 
only be a temporary arrangement. Your 
little one is just the age I require ; she 
will have every comfort and care with 
me, and it is distinctly to the advan- 
tage of both of you that you should 
part with her.” 

But Hetty clung to the child passion- 


ately. 
‘Oh! I cannot, I will not!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Nothing shall tear her 


from me!” 

‘“‘ Then,” replied Mrs. Garnet slowly, 
‘** TI am afraid I shall be under the pain- 
ful necessity of prosecuting you for the 
theft of those notes, in which case I 
hardly know what will become of 
Margery.” 

Mrs. Garnet was really sorry to have 
to play this card. She had hoped it 
would not be necessary ; but if Hetty 
Lisle was so childish as to put sentiment 
before her baby’s advantage and her 
own, the sooner she was made to feel 
she was not a free agent, the better. 
Mrs. Garnet saw clearly that it was her 
duty to be “‘ cruel in order to be kind.” 
Hetty struggled fiercely, but it was of no 


_end the matter. 


avail. Neither tears nor prayers moved 
Mrs. Garnet; she would not even grant 
the respite of a day. The child was to 
be left then and there, and that must 
It was only a case of 
time and firmness; might was on the 
side of Mrs. Garnet, and presently 
Hetty was conquered. 

‘“T may come and see her some- 
times ?”’ she pleaded, between her 
suffocating sobs. 

“Take my advice, Mrs. Lisle, and 
give up all such idea,” replied Mrs. 
Garnet; “it will only renew your 
trouble. You will soon cease to miss 
her if you never see her. Of course 
you will no longer continue to teach 
my niece ; but I will procure other en- 
gagements for you. Meanwhile here is 
something to help you with immediate 
expenses.” 

Hetty pushed the money away. 

‘Let me come,” she said hoarsely. 
‘* T shall go mad if you don’t let me see 
her.” 

After some démur it was settled that 
Hetty should come once a month to see 
the child, just for the present. 

‘* But later on I shall reconsider the 
question.” 

Hetty Lisle never knew how she got 
through the next month. Every night 
she cried herself to sleep. Her empty 
arms yearned for the child with real 
physical anguish, and the agony of 
longing prevented her from resting till 
a merciful exhaustion put a temporary 
end to suffering. That which perhaps 
averted the threatened collapse was 
the resolve to steal back her child, and 
fly with her to some place of safety. 
This was something to live for-—some- 
thing to work for. She must save 
money, and never again be reduced to 
such straits as those which had brought 
about her calamity. Her energies were 
roused, and she worked with a will, 
pushing her connection and endeavour- 
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ing to find fresh pupils, in which quest 
she was greatly ussisted by introduc- 
tions which Mrs. Garnet, faithful to her 
promise, had sent to her soon after 
their last interview. 

By the time the first month had fled, 
the little governess was fully occupied, 
and her slender income was consider- 
ably increased. Yet she had been un- 
able to lay by anything, the burden of 
her debts requiring her first attention, 
so she was forced to quell the passionate 
longing of her heart as best she might, 
realising that it might be months before 
she accumulated sufficient savings to 
venture on her “ grand coup.” 

On the appointed day, she visited her 
child; and when at sight of her, the 
little one, with cries of joy, ran to her 
arms, and nestling like a bird beneath 
the mother’s wing, Hetty’s heart was 
full to bursting, and it required all her 
self-control to save her from some 
mad action which would have ruined 
her chance of ever seeing the child 
again. For days afterwards little Mar- 
gery’s voice rang in her ears and tor- 
tured her heart almost beyond 
endurance. 

Next month it was no better. The 
pain of separation was in no way 
lessened. But Hetty was saving 
money steadily, denying herself even 
necessary food, and showing it in her 
thin face and overbright eyes, but she 
was full of hope, and scarcely aware of 
her privations. 

One afternoon she was walking in 
the park with one of her pupils, a little 
boy of seven, when suddenly a cry 
arose behind them, and turning, Hetty 
saw a wild-eyed dog rushing towards 
her, pursued by a crowd of boys and 
men. Its tongue protruded, and it 
snapped on either hand as it ran, 
whilst the foam-flecks flew from its 
mouth. 

“Mad dog! mad dog!” came the 
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cry of the pursuers; “look out there, 
ahead !” 

Hetty took but one glance, then 
snatched up the child, who was full 
in the path of the dog. As she did so, 
the animal rushed by, and in passing, 
snapped wildly, tearing the sleeve of 
her jacket. 

It was all over in a moment. Hetty 
put down the child, and tried to con- 
tinue her walk, but everything turned 
black, and a faintness overcame her. 
She staggered and put out her hand as 
if seeking support. Suddenly she felt 
a strong arm beneath hers, and a quict 
voice remarked cheerfully : “ That was 
pluckily done; no wonder you are a 
little faint, the youngster is no light 
weight. Let me help you to a seat.” 

After a few minutes Hetty was able 
to thank the young man for his assist- 


ance, but her late privations had told 


upon her, and she was still so faint 
that he refused to leave her. 

* It is nothing,” she said with a wan 
smile, “only Jack was dreadfully 
heavy.” 

‘ We will take a cab,” said the young 
man, “and go to a place where there 
is delicious coffee for ladies and toffee 
for little boys.” 

The plan met with Jack’s delighted 
approval, and Hetty was still too 
faint to make resistance. It was with 
difficulty that she walked the short 
distance to the park gate, and it was 
only under the influence of the strong 
coffee, which her benefactor insisted 
upon her taking, that she really began 
to recover and feel herself again. 

“You look better now,’ he said 
with satisfaction. “Allow me_ to 
call a cab that you may drive tc this 
young man’s place of abode. And lonk 
here, old fellow,”’ he continued, turning 
to Jack, “don’t forget to inform your 
father that this lady has saved your 
valuable life.” 
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Jack solemnly nodded, as his mouth 
was full of toffee. He must have taken 
in the injunction, however, for next day 
Hetty had a visit in the schoolroom 
from Jack’s papa, who thanked her with 
gratitude for her ‘ splendid courage ”’ 
on his boy’s behalf. 

‘You must just accept this form of 
recognition of all you have saved 
me—Pasteur’s Institute, and all the 
anxiety,’ and he pressed an envelope 
into her hand. ‘Only recognition, 
you know—no adequate return for 
what you have done.” And he was 
gone before she could protest. 

Hetty’s head swam for a moment. 
““T can do it now,” she whispered ; 
‘ this makes sufficient, and I may safely 
risk it. Margery! Margery! I am 
coming.” 

That afternoon as she walked with 
her charge at the usual hour, her friend 
of yesterday approached them. 

“J hoped I might have the good 
fortune to meet you again,” he said 
frankly, as he lifted his hat. ‘I have 
been rating myself for leaving it to 
chance whether I ever heard of your 
recovery from the shock of yesterday.” 

Hetty assured him that she was quite 
herself again. His manner was so 
kindly and respectful, that she could 
not resent his advances, nor refuse 
herself the pleasure of the friendly chat 
for which he had evidently hoped, and 
the conversation was very enjoyable to 
the lonely little governess. 

When the hour came for her pupil 
to return home, the young man in- 
quired simply whether she walked in 
the park every day with the child, and 
if so whether he might hope to renew 
the enjoyment of that afternoon. 

Hetty could not refuse ; it was too 
pleasant. 

‘** Tam always here on fine days,” she 
said. 

During the next three weeks they 
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frequently met in this manner. Hetty 
learned that the young man was a 
barrister, “‘not yet overwhelmed with 
briefs, but deeply engaged threading 
the mazy windings of the law.” 
Curiously enough she never learned 
his surname. During some playful 
chaff with the child, the latter elicited 
the fact that his name was “ Harold,” 
after which both Jack and Hetty grad- 
ually fell into the habit of addressing 
himas “ Mr. Harold.”? On his side, fol- 
lowing the imperfect pronunciation of 
her small pupil, the young man in- 
variably used the prefix “ Miss’ in 
speaking to Hetty, until one day she 
informed him of his mistake. 

““T am a widow,” she explained 
simply. 

He looked at her incredulously. She 
referred his astonishment to her dress 
of quiet grey, with white bands at the 
neck and wrists. 

“One daren’t wear black if one is 
a daily governess,” she said, with a 
shadow of pain in her voice; ‘* nobody 
would engage one; they would think 
it depressing for the children. It is two 
years since my great sorrow.” 

‘*“ But—forgive me,” he said, “it 
seems incredible! You seem so young 
for such a possibility.” 

‘*T married before I was eighteen.” 
she explained, “‘ and my husband died 
six months after.” She tured her 
head away, and neither of them spoke 
for some minutes. 

‘You have had a sad beginning of 
life,’ he remarked sympathetically. 

“Yes,” she said. 

He looked at her, puzzled by her 
tone, which seemed to imply more than 
past sorrow. 

“The shadow is still over you. 
Ought you not to——” He hesi- 
tated, doubting his right even to urge 
her to fresh hope and endeavour. 

“Yes, I know,” she said quickly ; 
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“jt is kind of you to care what I do. 
I wish I could tell you all, but I 
—I daren’t. Oh, life is so difficult. 
I don’t know how I shall manage 
mine all alone, yet—I must.” And he 
saw tears beneath the lashes of her 
violet eyes, and he could only urge 
that if ever there arose a need for a 
man’s helping hand, he might be the 
lucky fellow. 

Hetty was making plans for the 
great ‘‘ coup” which she had so long 
meditated. She was giving up her 
_ present pupils and changing her lodg- 
ings, in order to minimise the risk of 
discovery after the abduction of her 
baby. All was in train, and the day 
approached. Her greatest loss was 
the thought that her meetings with Mr. 
Harold must cease. She would not 
dare to walk openly in the park; she 
must hide herself from all who had ever 
known her. Yet how to separate herself 
from this one friend—the sole human 
being who seemed to care what became 
of her? How say good-bye to him for 
ever, as to a casual acquaintance ? She 
must at all costs see him once again--— 
afterwards. Perhaps she would then 
risk everthing and tell him everything. 
She only knew that she could not cut 
herself adrift from the hope of future 
meetings, but down to the last meeting 
no word of coming change or of parting 
crossed her lips. 

When the fateful day arrived, Hetty 
was ready for it. She delaved her visit 
to the child a whole hour behind the 
appointed time, and when at last she 
stood on the threshold of Mrs. Garnet’s 
door, she was rewarded by the fulfil- 
ment of her hopes. 

‘* Mrs. Garnet had given up expecting 
of you, ma’am,” quoth the footman, 
‘“and she has gone out.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” replied 
Hetty carelessly. “I will just run up 
and see the baby for a minute,” and 
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“1 HOPED I MIGHT MEET YOU HERE,’ HE SAID.” 


without giving him time for demur, 
she passed him and ran lightly up the 
stairs. 

“Tam very late,” she remarked to the 
young nurse cheerfully, *‘ and I mustn’t 
stay long, but I thought I would 
just have a peep at the child. Dear 
me, it is half-past four. Is she going to 
have her tea, nurse? Shall I give it to 
her whilst you go and have yours down- 
stairs for a change ? I could spare half 
an hour, and you must find it dull 
being shut up alone with a small child 
all day.” 

The nurse, who was young and lively, 
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‘*1 AM NOT STRONG ENOUGH TO LET You Go.” 


and was well aware that Henry, the 
footman, was by no means indifferent to 
her society, hesitated but a moment. 

“Well, ma’am, it would be a nice 
change,” she agreed, “if it’s not troub- 
ling you. It’s all ready, and please 
help yourself to a cup at the same 
time.” 

The moment she was gone Hetty 
stood up and drew from beneath her 
cape a little dark cloak, which she 
wrapped round the child. 

‘**Quiet, Margery,” she said, warn- 
ingly, and the baby chuckled, thinking 
it a game. 

Hetty took her up and opened the 
door softly. All was still. She crept 
downstairs ; the hall was empty. She 
stole towards the door, breathless and 
trembling, but triumphant. 

Then—even as she reached out to 
turn the handle—there came the sharp 
click of a latchkey in the lock, and the 
door flew open. 

Hetty started back with a low cry :— 

‘““Mr. Harold! you! you!” 


He stood transfixed for a moment, 
gazing from her to the little dark bundle 
she carried. 

“What — Mrs. Lisle?” he _ ex- 
claimed in astonishment. “Come in 
here.” And he drew her into a small 
room used as a study. 

‘““ How came you here, and what are 
you doing with my mother’s little 
protégée 2” 

“Oh, Mr. Harold!” cried poor 
Hetty, quite broken down, and throw- 
ing off all disguises, ‘‘ she is my child, 
and I’m stealing her back. Have pity 
on me ; I told you life was too hard for 
me. This was my trouble: I couldn’t 
live without the child.” 

And Hetty poured out her pitiful 
story with all its sorrow and struggle. 
She told of the taking of the notes 
in a moment of mental aberration ; 
of the shame and grief, and of the use 
made of the terrible circumstance by 
Mrs. Garnet, to force the child from her. 
She told it all without bitterness, but 
with unconscious pathos. 
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“Poor child,” said Harold Garnet 
softly ; “ poor child.” 

““And I can’t live without her,” 
concluded Hetty, “so I was driven to 
steal her tback. Oh, Mr. Harold, 
couldn’t you—couldn’t you let me take 
her, and persuade Mrs. Garnet to for- 
give me?” | 

He looked into the pleading eyes, 
brimming with tears. 

** No,” he said, ‘‘ I couldn’t do that ; 
I am not strong enough to let you go. 
Buf there is one thing I could do, if you 
will ; I could keep you here for my very 
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own, and persuade my mother to call 
this baby her grandchild. Will you 
agree to this plan ? Ah, Hetty, do you 
guess how I love you ? ” 

Harold Garnet often teasingly tells 
his wife that he bought her with her own 
baby. On one such occasion she 
inquired what he would have done had 
she refused to make the bargain. 

‘‘ Threatened to prosecute you for 
baby-stealing, when you would soon 
have been on your knees,” was his 
prompt reply. ‘“‘ Remember, it would 
have been your second conviction.” 


ALWAYS 


By I.M.C.S. 


TELL me your tale in the morning, dear, 
Whentthe sky is rosy red, 

When the glorious sun has hardly begun 
His triumphant march o’erhead. 

Tell me the story, tell me true, 

That you love me, dear heart, as [ love you. 


Tell me your tale at the noontide, dear, 
When the world with light is elate, 

When the lark is winging his flight, and singing 
His matins at Heaven’s gate. 

Tell me the story, tell it anew, 

That you love me, dear heart, as I love you. 


Tell me your tale at night-time, dear, 
When the calm moon rides above, 

When the pale stars peep at the flow’rs asleep 
And the nightingale sings to his love. 

Tell me the story old and new, 

That you love me, dear heart, as I love you. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


** His character is extolled 


Alfred by contemporaries, and was 
the _ distinguished for lofty cour- 
Great. age and unslackened perse- 
verance in the execution of 

his designs. Few lives exhibit such 


incessant activity in the pursuit of an 
idea. The maps and papers drawn 
and written by himself would, if in 
existence, shed much light on an illus- 
trious period.” 

Such is the well-deserved eulogy to 
be found in the “‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica’”’ upon Sir Alfred Harmsworth. 
These words will appear in the twen- 
tieth edition of that inestimable work, 
which will be issued in seventy-five 
volumes, on the instalment plan, to- 
wards the end of this century by the 
Daily Matl, which will then be the only 
newspaper in existence. But, if you 
wish to read the above quotation and 
its context in the tenth or present 


edition of the Encyclopedia, issued 
recently on the instalment plan by 
The Times, you will find that they 
refer to the late Mr. Sebastian Cabot, 
the first discoverer of that feather- 
headed island, Newfoundland. In the 
twentieth edition of the Encyclopedia 
it will be shown that Sebastian Cabot’s 
finding of the island was a’ mere fluke, 
quite unworthy of record, and rightly 
appraised by Henry VII., as the follow- 
ing entry from the account of his 
privy purse shows :— 

“roth August, 1497. To him that 
found the new isle, £10.” 

In the later edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia it will be set forth that the real 
discoverer of Newfoundland was Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth, who capitalised 
it as ‘‘ Newfoundland, Limited ” for 
millions, instead of a mere ten pound 
note. 

Although Sebastian Cabot was bom 
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in Bristol, his family came from Venice. 
They were great talkers, and were 
called Gab in their own city. Indeed, 
Henry VII., in his first patent, 
granted March 5th, 1496, speaks of 
“John Gabote,” although the well- 
known name of Gab seems to have 
been Anglicised to Cabot. Venice, as 
everybody knows, is a city in a state 
of constant inundation, so that all 
dwellers therein must of necessity 
understand the use of boats. Probably 
this fact accounts for the name of this 
navigating family—‘“ Gab-boat ” ; thus 
we have Gabote, mis-spelled aswas usual 
with kings of the olden time, who were 
always a little shaky on orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody. 

King Henry said to the Gabotes :-— 

““T wish you would quit punting 
round Bristol, and do something useful. 
Why not sail west, and discover 
Newfoundland ? ” 

“Put it in writing,” said John 
Gabote, and thereupon the King issued 
a document which empowered them 
‘“* to seek out anew, and occupy at their 
own charges, any regions which before 
had been unknown to all Christians.” 
Tl:is dccument shows that Henry knew 
which side his bread was buttered on, 
for his phrase “ at their own charges ”’ 
prevented any back-firing regarding 
who should pay the costs of the expe- 
dition. They were authorised to set 
up the Royal Banner, and possess the 
territory discovered by them in the 
King’s name. Thus the King had it 
‘* Heads I win, tails you lose,”’ and this 
particular Merchant of Venice met a 
Royal Shylock. However, John sailed 
away with Sebastian in 1497. They 
discovered Newfoundland, and tried to 
tow it back to England, but the rope 
broke, and so the island ‘‘ unknown to 
all Christians ’’ has remained unknown 
to all Christians ever since, and the 
Daily News appears to think that the 
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introduction of the Harmsworth crowd 
will not remedy this great deficiency. 


The Datly News has 
Confound- shown how Sir Alfred has 
land. fastened his clutches on 
thousands of square miles 
of Newfoundland, and holds that the 
Harm’s worth more than the money 
paid. The Daily News is filled with 
sorrow for the pitiable condition of the 
Newfoundlanders who are thus gobbled 
up by Sir Alfred as the Czar gobbled up 
Finland. I betray no confidence when 
I make the announcement that the 
most noted of painters is engaged on a 
picture for next year’s Academy en- 
titled ‘‘ The New Foundling Hospital : 
Future Home of the Harmsworth 
Brothers.” This painting, which will 
become historical after it is exhibited 
in the Academy of 1906, represents 
Sir Alfred Harmsworth standing erect 
and stern, with his right hand thrust 
under the lappel of his waistcoat just 
above the fourth button, @ /a Napoleon. 
Before him cringes Mr. Cadbury of the 
Daily News. The following adapta- 
tion from Shakespeare appears under 
the picture :— 
Sir Alfred. 1 did love you once. 
Mr. Cadbury. Indeed, my lord, you 
made me believe so. 
Sir Alfred. You should not have be- 
' lieved me; for virtue cannot so 
inoculate our old stock but we shall 
relish of it. I loved you not. 
Mr. Cadbury. Iwas the more deceived. 
Sir Alfred. Get thee to Birmingham. 
Why shouldst thou be a breeder of 
London newspapers? I myself amr 
indifferent honest: I am_ very 
proud, revengeful, ambitious, with 
more offences at my beck (you 
remember how we worked the Beck 
case in the Datly Mail?) than I 
have thoughts to put them in, im- 
agination to give them shape, or 
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time to act them in. What should 

such fellows as I do crawling betwen 

earth and heaven? We are arrant 
knaves all: believe none of us. Go 
thy ways to a cocoa factory. 

It is not my intention to play the part 
of President Roosevelt between these 
two warring newspaper powers. I 
merely wish to point out to the Datly 
News that in its denunciation of the 
Harmsworth troop it has_ entirely 
missed the point of the campaign which 
is just beginning. The Datly News is 
barking up the wrong tree, as the saying 
is. It cavils at the clause inserted by 
Sir Alfred Harmsworth in the Consti- 
tution of Newfoundland, giving him 
the right to hang without tral any 
citizen of that island. It is foolishness 
to raise a stupid objection like this. 
There are two hundred thousand in- 
habitants on the Tenth Island, as New- 
foundland has been called, being tenth 
largest in size of all the islands in exist- 
ence. Sir Alfred has bought twenty 
million trees, and so can give each 
inhabitant the choice of a hundred 
trees to hang from. What more gen- 
erous treatment could a Newfound- 
lander expect? It settles the over- 
crowding problem at one stroke. Be- 
sides, the more Newfoundlanders that 
are hanged, the better for the world. 
Newfoundland is not celebrated for 
men, but for dogs. The Newfoundland 
dog has infinitely more sense than the 
Newfoundland man, and is of much 
greater use in the world, as our life- 
saving records show. The only aber- 
ration of intellect which the Newfound- 
land dog exhibits is when a Newfound- 
land man falls into the water, for then 
the dog, with misdirected effort, saves 
him. Newfoundlanders are web-footed, 
and also web-brained, and the assurance 
Sir Alfred has given, with tears in his 
eyes, that he will not lay hand upon a 
Newfoundland dog but in the way of 


kindness, should set all calumny at 
rest. Earnest students of history are 
all aware that Cabot, when he found 
the island, named it New-fool-land, 
but his execrable writing, so prevalent 
in those days, caused this cognomen 
to be deciphered ‘‘ Newfoundland.”’ ; 
hence the mistake. When Canada 
federated itself, every British inch of 
land in North America joined the great 
combine except Newfoundland. New- 
foundland stood out, and stands out 
to-day. It has joined the Harmsworth 
confederation, but it refuses to become 
a part of the Dominion. Newfoundland 
reserves the right to sell itself to any 
man with money. The first bargain 
was made with a gentleman of Montreal 
named Reid; the second has just been 
completed with a London man. I 
could have named Newfoundland much 
more appropriately than Sebastian 
Cabot did, if I had been given the 
opportunity. 


It may be said that I 

A write with unnecessary bit- 

Financial terness on this subject, but 

Loss. it is the galled jade that 

winces. The first law pro- 

mulgated by Sir Alfred in Newfound- 
land runs as follows :— 

‘“‘ Any inhabitant of this island who 
buys, reads, begs, borrows, steals, 
encourages, writes to, subscribes for, 
gives aid unto, or otherwise cherishes, 
advertises in, or commends any publi- 
cation not emanating from the Harms- 
worth group, shall be forthwith con- 
demned to the chain gang, and ban- 
ished to the Siberian forests recently 
acquired by said group upon this 
island, there to cut trees, work mines, or 
be otherwise employed in tasks duly 
set forth at each monthly directors’ 
meeting at Carmelite House.” 

This drastic proclamation at, once 
reduced my income by three shillings 
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a month. My six subscribers on the 
island of Newfoundland are panic- 
stricken; they have sent a united 
postcard to me begging me to cable 
them when Sir Alfred sails, escorted 
by a portion of the British Fleet, as 
the remains of the late Paul Jones were 
escorted by the American warships. 
My half-dozen subscribers assert that 
on receipt of this cablegram they will 
escape to Canada, where they may 
buy and read THE IDLER in peace. 
Why should I not complain? Three 
shillings are hard to pick up these 
tough times. 

' I now beg to present to the Daily 
News the real inwardness of the 
Harmsworth deal, for, as the Butler 
Commission remarked, ‘‘ The News 
has not yet touched the fringe of the 
catastrophe.” There is only one thing 
the medical profession is agreed upon, 


and this is that brains are produced , 


by the eating of fish. The phosphorus 
in fish, it seems, is a brain builder. 
All nations that have become notable 
were fish eaters, as, for instance, the 
Norsemen, the Danes, and the Nor- 
mans. Kome fell because the fish sup- 
ply gave out, that city being too far 
inland. Britain is great merely be- 
cause it is surrounded by water largely 
mixed with fish. A magazine so in- 
tellectual as THE IDLER could not be 
produced more than a mile away from 
Billingsgate, and, indeed, readers of 
the ‘Idlers’ Club” may imagine that 
my language as well as my diet is taken 
from that celebrated locality. Now, 
the William Whiteley of islands, the 
Universal Provider of fish, is New- 
foundland, although it is needless to 
say that no Newfoundlander ever 
indulges in such sustenance, for al- 
though he has the stomach to receive 
the food, he has no brains to absorb 
the phosphorus. Some months ago, 
doubtless instigated by Sir Alfred, 
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Newfoundland served notice upon the 
U ‘ted States that her fishermen were 
to keep off. A year’s deprivation of 
fish will so affect the mental condition 
of the United States that a treaty will 
be signed between President Roose- 
velt on the one hand, and Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth on the other; between 
the United States Senate, of Wash- 
ington, and the Amalgamated Press 
Company, of London, giving the latter 
control of the great republic. The 
Daily Matl is to be started in New 
York, and other newspapers will be 
instantly suppressed. Six months’ 
reading of the Dazly Mati, combined 
with absence of fish, will complete the 
intellectual ruin of the United States. 
Next comes France, and now I hope 
the Datly News begins to see the sinister 
meaning that attaches itself to the 
recent establishment of the Datly Masl 
in Paris. The brave fishermen of 
Dieppe, of St. Malo, and of all other 
towns along the Normandy and Brit- 
tany sea coast, cross the ocean to the 
banks of Newfoundland for the fish 
which makes France the most mentally 
alert country in the world. These 
sturdy mariners will be warned off ; 
fish stews in Paris will rise to prohibi- 
tive prices, and finally cease. 

The hand that flings the fish-hook 
rules the world. France will be ac- 
quired by the Harmsworth Brothet- 
hood, and sold at a profit to a limited © 
liability company. One by one the 
roses fade,;and one by one the nations 
will succumb to the new Napoleon, 
whose ammunition is the sole essential 
that the first Napoleon prescribed, 
namely, money. 

It is stated that the forests of New- 
foundland areito be converted into the 
harmless, necessary pulp from which 
paper is made. Sir Alfred is undoubt- 
edly going into the pulp business, but 
the pulp will be made right here in 
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London, and the raw materials used 
will be his competitors. 


But when all is said and 
done, the Daily Matl would 
leave the world less bright 
if it were eliminated by a justly indig- 
nant populace. It is often exceedingly 
humorous, especially when it deals with 
serious subjects. An instance of this 
was the publication the other day of 
an article by a clergyman on a new 
cure for the drink habit. Everyone 
admits that the drink habit is a mis- 
fortune, any mitigation of which would 
be a benefit to mankind. Not only 
does the Maz/ give this article the most 
prominent position in the paper, but 
it prints a leader under the heading, 
‘Is .Alcoholism Curable ?” informing 
us that the Daily Mazl has made care- 
ful investigations on its own account 
as to the efficacy of the treatment 
described. As it promises to publish 
further contributions on the subject, 
we may hope to find an account of his 
experiences by the particular member 
of the editorial staff who absorbed the 
remedy. It seems that a Canadian, who 
is not a doctor, but a chemist, and 
doubtless familiar with the profits on 
patent medicines, searched the country 
for a cure of drunkenness. He came 
across a certain plant, the leaves of 
which were used by the natives of the 
Rocky Mountains in cases of snake 
bite. Twenty or thirty years ago that 
sort of statement was exceedingly 
popular with regard to secretly com- 
pounded medicines in America. It 
was usually an Indian who discovered 
the potent vegetable. People knew 
that Indian tribes supported and prac- 
tically worshipped medicine men, so 
the trump card of a patent medicine 
firm was usually the announcement 
that one of these medicine men had 
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given away his cherished secret, and 
that you could now get it for so much 
a bottle ; for instance, what was widely 
advertised as the Shoshone Remedy 
was generously bequeathed to suffering 
humanity by the chief of that trnbe 
for the alleviation of the people who 
had robbed the Shoshones of their 
inheritance. I don’t know that there 
are any poisonous snakes in the Rocky 
Mountains, for the rattlesnake usually 
chooses a warmer and less elevated 
locality as his headquarters, but in 
rattlesnake districts the universal 
specific for the reptile’s bite is unlimited 
whisky. The pioneer bitten by a 
snake usually has the remedy ‘at hand, 
but if the jar happens to be empty, he 
mounts his horse, and gallops, not to 
the doctor, but to the tavern, and 
speedily fills himself up with the juice 
that first cheers and then inebnates. 
Next morning he merely suffers from 
headache, and is ready to encounter 
another snake. This gives point to 
that chestnut about the cowboy who 
had come east to Maine, the prohibition 
State in which whisky is allowed to be 
sold only as medicine. The cowboy 
wandered round, begging passers-by 
to tell him where he could find a snake. 

‘“In heaven’s name,” said _ one, 
‘“‘what do you want a snake for ? ” 

“JT want it to bite me so that I can 
get a drink of whisky,” was the reply. 

Thus, in accordance with the eternal 
fitness of things, over-indulgence in 
whisky not only produces imaginary 
snakes, but neutralises the poison of 
those that are real, and this recalls the 
equally ancient yarn about the mon- 
goose. 

“What have you in that covered 
basket ?”’ asked Number One. 

‘“ A mongoose,’ said Number Two. 

“What for ? ” 

“To catch snakes.” 

‘Where are the snakes? ”’ 
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“A friend of mine has delirium 
tremens, and is seeing snakes.” 

‘But those aren’t real snakes !”’ 

‘* That’s all right: this isn’t a real 
mongoose.” 

I think the Canadian chemist is in 
luck, and I congratulate him. As 
everyone knows, the Dasly Mail is run 
on philanthropic principles, and so it 
may be stated at once that it has no 
financial interest in the scheme. The 
remedy has this great advantage, that 
if it fails to cure the drunkard, it can 
then turn its attention to the snakes 
which the victim sees, just as if it were 
a bogus mongoose. It is a blessing to 
have a remedy which possesses the twin 
efficiency of being able to attack either 
a drunkard or a snake. The profits 
of the scheme are to go to the chemist 
in Canada, who so luckily wandered in 
the Rocky Mountains and found his 
weed there. When he has had enough 
money, he is going to turn over the 
secret to the philanthropists in Eng- 
land who are working for nothing on 
his behalf, and on behalf also of the 
drunkard, and against whisky and 
snakes. 


The question, “Is Alco- 
holism Curable ?” has al- 
ready been answered in the 
affirmative, Drunkenness is 
a disease, and not a vice. The first 
man to discover this important fact 
was Leslie E. Keeley, a duly qualified 
medical practitioner, who served the 
United States as surgeon in the arm 
during the Civil War. Dr. Keeley had 
ample opportunity of studying the 
effects of alcoholism while serving in 
the army, and in the year 1864, about 
the time of the close of the war, he had 
satisfied himself that drunkenness was 
a disease. He made, however, no pro- 
nouncement at that’ time, but studied 
the malady for fifteen years before 
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intimating that he was prepared to 
treat cases of alcoholism on a medical 
basis. Since then between two and 
three hundred persons have been cured, 
and the various Keeley Institutes 
throughout the world are to-day treat- 
ing something like five thousand 
patients a month. Of course, a man 
cured may relapse, just as a temper- 
ance advocate may become a drunkard 
if he takes to the consumption of in- 
toxicants, but the percentage of re- 
lapses is remarkably small. It seems 
to be a case of ‘Once bitten, twice 
shy.” At first the newspapers of the 
United States hailed the discovery with 
hilarity, but by-and-by the more 
serious journals began to investigate 
and to approve. The facts were so 
overwhelming as to be convincing. 
About fifteen years ago I interviewed 
Dr. Keeley for the purpose of writing 
a humorous article over the nom de 
guerre I was then using in a well-known 
newspaper. I went to scoff, but came 
away a believer, and since that time 
I have seen too many evidences of its 
efficiency ever again to speak flip- 
pantly of the Keeley cure. 

The other day I spent an afternoon 
visiting the Keeley Institute m Ken- 
sington. Two large mansions have 
been thrown into one, and all the rooms 
are comfortably, and even luxuriously, 
furnished. The place presents an ap- 
pearance more like a first-class club 
than a building consecrated to medical 
treatment of any kind, and the lke- 
ness to a West End club was specially 
marked in the large and thronged 
billiard room. An acquaintance of 
mine was taking the cure, and I held a 
long conversation with him on the 
subject. He introduced me to several 
of the members, as one might call 
them, who were about to leave, and 
they were unanimous in stating that 
they had no desire at all for liquor. 
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The craving had entirely departed. 
One or two of them told me rather 
striking stories of their experiences. 
There is no restraint ; every man may 
come or go as he pleases so long as he 
is present at the hours specified’ for 
treatment. It is usually a man’s 
friends who induce him to take the 
course, atid the critical point appears 
to be when the cab drives up to the 
door. Then the intended patient is 
apt to make all sorts of excuses. He 
will come later on ; he wishes one more 
drink, and so forth. He is generally 
astonished to find that he may have 
any intoxicant he wishes, and as often 
as he wishes, in the Institute itself. 
One man refused to believe this, and 
would not leave his trap until a glass 
of whisky and soda was brought out 
to him. The stimulant then gave him 
the courage which was to be its own 
undoing. Another stipulated that he 
must have a glass of whisky and soda 
in hisroomeach night. That was given 
to him ; the third’ morning he brought 
down the glass with the liquor un- 
tasted. The only proviso the doctors 
make is that stimulants must not be 
taken outside. The reason for this 
is that the treatment varies according 
to the amount of intoxicants that are 
consumed. If a hardened drinker in- 
sists on imbibing freely, he is allowed 
-to do so, but the counteracting dose 
must be correspondingly effective. 
Recently, a patient on the second day 
went to his place of business some 
three miles away. While there the 
desire for a glass became so strong that 
he could not resist it, but he would 
not break his word, so he jumped into 
a hansom, and paid the driver ten 
shillings to get to the Institute as 
quickly as possible, and once there he 
drained the festive bowl with all the 
relish of a parched traveller in the 


desert coming upon an unexpected 
spring. He said it was the dearest 
glass of whisky he had ever consumed, 
and it was the last. The craving 
never again returned. An _ absent- 
minded patient told me how he came 
near to having an action for slander. 
He had been under treatment fora week, 
and even in that short time was appar- 
ently cured. Walking past an old 
haunt of his, where he was well known, 
he automatically tumed in to the 
private bar, and called for brandy. 
The proprietor, who knew him well, 
served him. He tasted the brandy, then 
flung the rest of it on the floor with an 
expression of disgust, and the landlord, 
thinking this was an imputation on 
the purity of his “ Three Stars,” was 
righteously indignant, and threatened 
an action if the customer did not apolo- 
gise, which the customer promptly did. 

So far as England is concerned, 
interest in the Keeley cure seems to 
have begun in 1892, when a committee 
was formed, the chairman of which was 
the Rev. Canon Fleming, D.D., Chap- 
lain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, Canon 
Residentiary, and Precentor of York, 
and Vicar of St. Michael’s, London. 
This committee was formed for the 
purpose of watching the action of the 
Keeley cure, and reporting thereon. 
In the first report the committee con- 
cludes by saying: ‘‘ The committee 
unanimously report that the results of 
the Keeley treatment are good, and 
offer promise of extended and per- 
manent usefulness.” 

Every year the committee has re- 
ported, and each report is more and 
more favourable. The members of 
the committee last year were the Rev. 
Canon Fleming, Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, Lord Braye, William Hind 
Smith, Esq., and Robinson Souttar, 
M.A., D.C.L. 
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ing and sleeping ? ” 


‘* What is it ? ” she asked. 

The child surveyed her impatiently. 

‘You are a nice one,” she said; ‘“‘ why, it’s the very day!” 

Then Ellice sat up in bed, and her loose plait came un- 
done and all the waves of her bright young hair fell round 
her shoulders, a tender veil for the suddenly pink cheeks. 

‘What day ? ”’ she said faintly. 

The child gazed at her speechlessly. ‘‘ You can’t have 
forgotten!” she cried; ‘‘ why, it’s the day I’m going to be 
bridesmaid ! ” 

She had raised her excited voice, and the last words came 
out quite shrilly. 

“Why, so it is!” The girl shook her veil still closer 
around her. 

‘““And just look at this piece of hair!’’ Maude’s voice fell 
almost into a crying key as she held out one long strand of 
light, perfectly straight hair that had escaped in the night 
from the pins that were to make all the rest of her head a 
mass of curls; “‘ you couldn’t have half done it last night, 
Ellie—I shall look just norrid—not a bit a proper brides- 
maid.” 
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hour during the wakeful night, but now, 
when he came flooding magnificently 
into the room, her head was well down 
among the pillows and she was far away from 


S° had looked for the sun hour after 


At seven a child tugged at her. 
“Oh, wake up, wake up,” urged a little. 
disgusted voice; “how can you go on sleep- 


The girl’s eyes flew open, alarm in them. 


“SHE HELD OUT A STRAND 


OF PERFECTLY STRAIGHT 
HAIR.” 
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‘Perhaps I could curl it with the 
tongs,” Ellice said softly; ‘“‘run off 
and dress, darling, and I'll try later.” 

‘You'll want to be putting on all 
your own things then,” Maude said, 
with an aggrieved glance at the billowy 
wedding dress laid out in readiness on 
the ottoman. 

‘TI will find time,” said Ellice; and 
the smal] nightgowned figure disap- 
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| ‘““ THE GIRL SLIPPED 
OUT OF BED AND WENT 
TO THE WINDOW.” 


peared through the doorway, clutching 
in one hand the refractory strand of 
hair that had refused to lie in a packet 
with its neighbours all night. 

Then the girl slipped out of bed and 
locked her door, and crossed instantly 
with bare eager feet to the window. 

Such a happy day! Asun, shining- 
eyed and yet gentle, though here were 
the days of midsummer. He let the 
dew tremble on the grass, and the rose- 
leaves and the spider’s magic silver 
that swung between the shrubs for 


more than an hour beyond the short 
grace he usually allowed it. 

How trim were the flower-beds— 
how closely cropped the lawns! They 
looked unfamiliar to Ellice’s eyes, for 
this was no house of wealth; she was 
used to standing early at her window, 
and being nodded to by long-haired, 
poetic lawns and careless wealths of 
flowers and weeds. And there was 
Tom already down—dear old ugly 
Tom, her brother—going anxiously 
round to see if a weed had dared to 
spring up, or a flower to die, since 
yesterday, when he had worked so 
hard. 

‘* Oh, leave a few weeds,”’ she called 
out entreatingly; “it is just like 
everybody’s garden now.”’ 

But he looked so hurt and horrified 
she hastened to say she was only in 
fun. 

Oh, the blessed daylight! How 
joyous and clear everything looked 
now ! 

Last night—was it only last night >— 
she had stood at this same window 
and cried and cried and cried. She 
was tired, of course, tired to death, 
with helping with all the preparations, 
and packing her clothes, and writing 
hurried letters of thanks for wedding 
presents just come, and soothing 
Maude, and keeping her father good- 
humoured. 

She had sobbed that she wouldn’t be 
married, that she couldn’t be married— 
that it was all no use; she would slip 
away quietly in the morning and go 
and stay somewhere all by herself and 
people could laugh and wonder till 
they died. She couldn’t dress up in all 
those strange .white clothes and be 
stared at by crowds of people she cared 
nothing for, and kissed by forty girl- 
friends and forty aunts and friends of 
her mother. 

Hal! Oh, Hal could follow her, 
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and they would be married in some 
quiet little church somewhere, in their 
quietest clothes. 

No, she thought it would be better 
still if Hal didn’t follow her—Hal, 
whom she loved with all her heart and 
who was worthy of all that love. 

She would rather just stay herself 
and not plunge blindly into any strange 
waters. 

All the throbbings of love, the 
tender ecstasies, seemed dead. Hal 
was a stranger to her—just a big man 
she did not know. 

‘*T won't, I won't,” she sobbed 
miserably on her wet pillow; “I want 
to be just myself. Ill slip away early 
in the morning, and they can send 
telegrams and stop the people coming.” 

And now it was early in the morning. 

She stepped away from the window, 
where she had flown to look how it 
went with the sun, and began to dress, 
looking about the dear, shabby little 
room all the time. Already it looked 
denuded; some of the ornaments, 
most of the books, were packed. What 
she had left behind were relics of very 
young days, not worth carrying to the 
home Hal had built for her. ‘“‘ Good- 
hye, Sweetheart,” “Not Wisely, but 

oo Well,” and other such dear, 
foolish, well-thumbed novels leaned 
sadly together, left sternly behind 
when she packed the rows of the newer 
school of novelists ready for the new 
house. On the walls there still hung 
the school-girl drawings and feeble 
little paintings pride had had framed, 
the patch of Christmas cards from long- 
forgotten school-friends, the texts her 
sixteen-year-old religious enthusiasm 
had illumined. 

On the mantelshelf there stood 
neglected a very blue china girl holding 
a crude pink china cat; the cook had 
given it to her during an attack of 
mumps at ten, and having nobly fulfilled 
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its mission of comfort then, it had 
smiled out on her cheerily morning and 
night all the rest of her life as far as 
this white milestone. But, of course, 
it must not spoil the harmony of new 
artistic rooms. 

“The last time, the last time,’’ 
Ellice said as she dressed and looked 
around. ‘“ When I see all these again 
I shall not be I.” 

“* Ellice,” said her father’s voice at 
the door, “surely you are dressed ! 
Maude says you have been up for a long 
time.” 

** Just a moment, Dad,” she called, 
and in anticipation of the great toilette 
soon to be made, did not dress carefully 
now, but slipped on a muslin wrapper. 
Not one of the elaborate ones her 
mother had bought or made for the 
trousseau, but just an old-fashioned, 
school-girlish little affair, skimpy in 
its folds and with pale blue sprigs all 
over it. 

Her father was 
fretting and 
fuming in the 
passage. He 
kissed her with 
sudden violence 
when she ran out 
to him, then blew 
his nose stormily. 

“‘Come and see 
what you can do 
with Mama,” he 
said; ‘“‘one of 
her faint attacks 
—TI’ve been rea- 
soning with her 
for hours and it’s 
no use. She won’t 
be fit for any- 
thing—very in- 
considerate— not 
that I blame her. 
What’s the use 
of bringing a 


** FATHER WAS FRETTING AND 
FUMING.” 
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daughter up to the age of twenty- 
two and then having her desert her 
home ? But you girls have no grati- 
tude—off you go at first chance, and 
never care a button about those left 
behind. Not that I blame you—I’ve 
been young myself—only it’s hard— 
run and see if you can do anything.” 

Mrs. Layton was sitting on the second 

bottom step of the stairs, having reached 
so far only in her intention of going 
down early to hasten on the two young 
maids. She had one hand at her 
throat, helping her to struggle against 
the ball that kept rising there. 
_ Of course, she had not slept all night, 
that was to be expected ; but she had 
risen and dressed with the firmest of 
determinations to be calm and capable 
all day and not break down one 
moment to worry the dear daughter 
she was giving up. It was rather 
hard, therefore, that the first thing she 
saw on her way down was Ellice’s old 
garden hat, with the pink poppies 
twisted round it, hanging from the 
stand. 

Her husband was tender and irascible 
with her in turns. He tried to draw 
her gently up from the step where she 
had collapsed, but all spring had left 
her, and she sat heavily just as she had 
dropped. He reasoned with her an- 
grily that the confounded hat had 
hung there all the two years of the 
engagement and she had never worried 
over it before. This when, fighting 
with dry, choking sobs, she had buried 
her face one moment in his broad 
waistcoat and tried to tell him how 
horrible it seemed that Ellice, her little 
girl, her first baby, was going from 
her arms to a stranger. That never 
again would she catch up that hat 
and go dancing out of doors to gather 
roses for their breakfast table. 

‘Oh, what nonsense,” said her 
husband; “now get up at once and 


let us have no more of this. Come 
along.”’ He turned his own blinking 
eyes resolutely from the big, dangling 
hat and tried again tenderly to drag 
his wife up. 

She grew more and more convulsive 
and shaking, however, as she fought 
with herself, and finally he went up for 
Ellice to come and help. 

But the quick footfall in the passage 
above braced the mother instantly, 
and she struggled to her feet and went 
into the room where the wedding 
presents were laid out and was pains- 
takingly rubbing a finger mark off a pair 


of entrée dishes when Ellice came to 


find her. 

‘““These are—really very pretty— 
I like them best of all—so useful,” 
gasped the poor lady, a prayer in her 
heart that Ellice would not fling her 
dear arms round her neck and undo 
her for all future time with a kiss. 

And Ellice kept her arms down with 
an effort. 

‘* ]_T shall have to be always running 
home to ask you to keep such a lot of 
magnificence clean,” she said soberly. 

The mother swallowed very hard. 

““Silversmith’s soap,’’ she began, 
“and perhaps a little ammonia in the 
water.” 

Then the father, who had been 
listening anxiously outside the door 
for hysterics, tip-toed away relievedly. 
But first he detached the dangling hat 
and went stealthily outside and hid 
it in the tool-room in an empty barrel, 

““ Remember,” said Ellice to the 
flurried, helpless maids, “‘ the mistress 
must be kept very quiet and not 
worried. If you want to know anything, 
come to me.”’ 

But the maids protested that that 
wasn’t a bit the thing. It was she who 
must be kept quiet. 

‘* Remember,” said the mother to 
the maids, “‘ Miss Ellice must be kept 
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very quiet and not worried. If you 
want to know anything, come to me.”’ 

**Of course,” they said. 

They had any amount of eager 
sympathy for the feelings of a bride, 
but a mother’s were profoundly un- 
interesting to them. 

So it fell out that Ellice merely knew 
of the harrowing fact that the jellies 
were not set and more ice must be sent 
for, that the hired spoons and forks— 
without which the noblest wedding 
would be ridiculous—had not yet 
arrived, and that misgivings were felt 
whether the quantity of cakes would 
stand the impending attack, one box 


not having come to hand and it being» 


too late to send the long distance for 
more. 

Then in cameastring of girl-friends 
with baskets of white flowers and 
greenery to decorate the rooms. And 
they all kissed the bride-to-be, and 
wanted to know what it felt like, and 
fluttered up to see the dress which they 
pronounced “really sweet,’ and flut- 
tered down again to see the new 
presents that had just come, and told 
each other they didn’t think much of the 
going-away dress; and as for the hat—- 
why ever hadn’t she asked their advice ° 
Still, it was too late to offer any now, 
so they fell to work merrily making 
a wedding bell and interlaced initials 
in white roses and lilies and jasmine. 

Tlien in came Maude’s dearest friend, 
Lena Raymond, sister to Jack Ray- 
mond, who cherished a hopeless passion 
for the bride. 

‘Well, how is he standing it?” 
asked Molly, one of the girls. 

Lena had large blue eyes, and now 
she languished them romantically. 

‘It’s simply dreadful, poor fellow!” 
she said ; “‘ he has hardly eaten a thing 
for three days, and I heard mother 
telling Auntie she had listened to him 
pacing about the floor all night.” 
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One of the girls thrilled. deliciously. 

‘“Suppose he came and tried to 
interrupt the ceremony, like in ‘ The 
Vows of Lady Adelaide!’ ” she whis- 
pered, hearing of Jack for the first time. 
‘‘ Suppose he tried to shoot her on the 
way to the altar! ”’ 

But the other girls laughed heartily. 

‘“ Jack was sixteen—only just left 
school and gone into a bank.” 

Here Maude burst into the group— 
poor little, plain, conceited Maude. 
She was on the verge of tears again. 

‘“Where’s Ellice, where’s [llice— 
why doesn’t she come 
and do my hair ?— 
nasty, unkind Ellice 
—TI know I won’t look 
a proper bridesmaid.” 

Everyone offered to 
do the unfortunate 
hair and spare the 
bride. 

** Ellice ought to be 
staying upstairs, all by 
herself, quite quietly,” 
saida thoughtful 
friend ; ‘““we have just 
made her go up—don’t 
be selfish, Maude.” 


Maude—poor frac- 
tious, delicate atom, 
whose little body «way possn's suce 


had been brought UP COME anp‘po my Har?” ”* 
from babyhood with 

such difficulty that her nature had 
been entirely spoiled—burst into angry 
tears and stamped her tiny foot. 

“IT will have Ellice; I won’t let 
anyone else touch me.” 

‘*“What’s to pay?” said Tom, 
coming up, worry on his brow because 
the flag arrangement at the gate was 
not quite up to his liking. : 

The girls shrugged their shoulders. 

‘Only Maude in a tantrum, as usual 
—will insist on Ellice doing her hair, 
and Ellice is tired out already.” 
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Tom tried bribery (a guinea-pig) 
and intimidation (threatened to turn 
the hose on her bridesmaid’s hat), but 
Maude rushed upstairs to Ellice roaring 
and holding out the long, straight 
lock. 

Furthermore, she insisted on Ellice 
entirely dressing her, and to save an 
upset to her mother’s nerves Ellice 
was forced to agree. Then Maude 
calmed down and purred like a kitten 
all through the beautifying operations. 

““Aren’t they lovely stockings,”’ she 
said ecstatically, stroking the silk 
open-work hose; ‘“aren’t they sweet 


‘** AREN’T THEY LOVELY STOCKINGS ?’ SAID MAUDE 
ECSTATICALLY.”” 


shoes—oh, won’ everyone think I look 
nice ? ” 

Ellice kissed the poor child, with eyes 
suddenly wet. How dear the incessant 
care for her had made the child, and 
what a frail hold she had on life; the 
doctors were agreed it was next to 
impossible that she could grow up. 
The parting cut suddenly at her heart 
like a knife. 

‘“Why, you’re crying!” said the 
child wonderingly, and then in sudden 
affright—“ don’t drop a tear on my 


dress, for goodness’ sake. Why are 


you crying? Is it ’cause your hair 
won’t curl? Oh, yes, it’s curly as 
anything. Isit ’cause your white shoes 


pinch ? Sodo mine, but I don’t care.” 

And now the bride was laughing, and 
Maude never liked to be laughed at. 
She grew pettish and pulled at her sash, 
and said she didn’t love Ellice a bit, 
and was glad she was going away. 

But just then Tom came hammering 
at the door, and, opening it, Ellice found 
him cumbered with a big kitchen tray, 
on which stood a cup of lukewarm tea 
and a plate of particularly indigestible- 
looking pastry. | 

** Here,” he said, “you'll have to 
find time to swallow these. I know 
you—you'll get faint and go and do a 
funk, and then there’ll be a fine fuss. 
Let that brat alone—look here, Maude, 
if you don’t cut this instant it’ll be the 
saddest moment that hat of yours has 
ever seen.” 

And so frightful was his face, Maude 
melted out of the room in terror and 
rushed to guard her chiefest treasure. 

‘““ Here, down with it!”? Tom put 
the tray on the bed and took the teacup 
and put it close beside her on the 
dressing-table, with a cream cake in 
the saucer. 

And his ugly face was so tender and 
anxious, Ellice instantly drank up all 
the tea and managed half the cream 
cake. 

The lad sat on the edge of the dress- 
ing-table and watched her, sadness in 
his eyes, as she piled up her hair as be- 
comingly as she knew how. 

“I feel as if you’re going very fast, 
old chap,” he said; “this will be a 
mopy sort of hole without you.” 

‘* There’s mother,” said Ellice, strug- 
gling with a twist of hair that would 
not do up gracefully. 

“* Oh, of course, she’s all very well,” 
said Tom, who worshipped his mother, 
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“but she’s after 
father.” 

“Well, there’s father,” said Ellice, 
using hairpins very fast. 

‘“Oh, the governor,” said Tom, 
“he’s not a bad old chap, of course. 
But then he’s always looking after 
mother.”’ 

“‘ There’s Maude,” said Ellice, giving 
a final fluff and pat and shake. 

‘“Oh, Maude!” said Tom, and 
added anxiously—“I hope all this 
won’t knock her up, Ell. I did try to 
get her to have a little sleep, but you 
could as soon put a fowl to roost in the 
middle of the day.” 

‘* Coax her off to bed early to-night,” 
said Ellice; “sit with her yourself, 
Tom, and tell her one of your stories.” 

‘*Bless my soul, do you mean to 
say you aren’t dressed!” cried her 
father, coming in at the open door ; 
“and here are the carriages at the 
gate. What have you been about ? 
Tom, you young hound—go and get 
dressed this instant. I’ve a great mind 
to horsewhip you. We'll be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the neighbourhood ! ”’ 

Ellice gasped with horror and clutched 
at the buttons of the little blue wrapper. 

‘Just five minutes, Dad—go out, 
and I'll be down—just five minutes.” 

But he raged about the room. 

“J know what it will be—Mama 
will be upset again. And the trouble 
I’ve had with her—we couldn’t button 
her dress—may the devil fly away 
with all dressmakers. And look at 
this coat! I feel like a shop-walker.”’ 

“Tf only you’d go, Dad,” implored 
Ellice ; ‘‘my hair is done and I’ve got 
my shoes and stockings on ready—I 
can jump into the dress in a second.”’ 

He was rattling the ornaments about, 
looking bitterly at the walls. 

“ Where’s that picture of the fishing- 
boat ? Have you packed it up,” he 
demanded, glaring from an empty 


always looking 
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place over the' mantelpiece to his 
daughter. 

‘That little thing,” faltered Ellice ; 
“why, I did it when I was ten—my 
first quarter’s painting. Hal only asked 
for it because, he said ’’—she laughed 
a little—“it was the very worst 
attempt of the kind he had ever seen 
in his life.” 

‘Oh, of course, you put that fellow 
first—your own father can go to the 
wall. And hang his impertinence—I 
know as much about painting as he 
does—it was very creditable, very 
creditable indeed.” 

‘““T’ll unpack it—I’d no idea you 
valued it, Dad darling—lI’ll send it 
back at once—but, oh—oh, if you 
would go!” 

“© There—what did I tell you—now, 
here’s your mother—now we’ll have a 
nice scene! Here have I been all the 
morming trying to save her worries 
and now you go and upset her by not 
being dressed. She’ll have a frightful 
attack. Where’s Tom—where is the 
young hound ? He’d better go up to the 
church—I suppose it’s packed by 
this—and try to keep things back an 
hour. Well, I wash my hands of it all.” 

As he left the room the mother 
entered, fully dressed, quiet, capable, 
smiling, and she finished the dressing 
of her daughter in five minutes. Then 
she reached up—Ellice was taller than 
she—and put the snowy veil tenderly 
over the girl’s head, and crowned her 
herself with the bridal wreath, and 
held the face one moment between her 
hands and looked deep into the eyes, 
and placed one kiss on the young brow. 

‘“* Now we mustn’t keep them wait- 
ing,’ she said; and they ran down 
together into the hall and were crushed 
frantically into the carriage by the 
fuming father, who insisted that they 
were at the very least three-quarters 
of an hour late 
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Maude was the sole bridesmaid—she 
had willed it so—and she and Ellice 
had one carriage to themselves. 

The bride’s heart was pierced. All 
in that one moment in the bedroom, 
when those eyes looked into hers, she 
had been married, become a mother, 
cherished her daughter—and given 
her up. Oh, the tragedy of life, the 
frightful tragedy—oh, she was going 
to cry, cry frghtfully—this dreadful 
feeling in her throat—oh, how her 
heart was thudding, how her knees 
were trembling ! 

Then she became conscious that 
Maude was giving her instructions— 
little Maude, almost lost to sight be- 
neath the bridesmaid’s hat and the 
huge bouquet. 

‘* And when I’m walking up behind 
you, don’t go too fast, or they won’t 
see my sash prop’ly. And don’t take 


up all the room; I want to stand on the 


step thing, too—if I don’t no one will 
see me. Are you sure that piece of hair 
isn’t coming straight again? He’s 
got to wait, hasn’t he, while I unbutton 
your glove—I shan’t hurry, and don’t 
you try to help; it’s my work. I’ve 
got to write my name in the book, too, 
haven’t I? I make lovely capital M’s ; 
lots better than Lena’s.” 

The church at last—not late at all— 
indeed, the girl-friends are quite dis- 
appointed that the bridegroom has not 
had to stand in torture longer. 

Tom at the door—Tom with his dear 
old ugly face shiny with his very recent 
ablutions, Tom with his_ hurriedly 
knotted necktie under his left ear. 

He squeezes her arm as she passes. 

‘“ Buck up, old chap, buck up,” he 
whispers. 

Her father, beads of nervous anguish 
on his brow, drags her arm through 
his and plunges up the aisle at such a 
rate that Maude is forced almost to 
run to keep up, and ts wildly angry. 
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A forest of hats and heads, a face or 
two seen as in a dream, a heliotrope 
tie with white spots, to the left, someone 
to the right in blue foulard with 
a pattern of daisies on 1t—where had 
she seen that pattern before ?—oh, yes, 
at the bargain sale she went to to get 
pretty things for her trousseau. 

Hal! How odd his back looked in 
that coat—what a tall fellow he 
was—he had had his hair cut too 
short. 

“Which Holy estate Christ adorned 
and beautified with His presence and 
the first miracle that He wrought in 
Cana of Galilee.” 

Oh, good gracious, she was being 
married, married—the clergyman was 
looking staight at her—it was she being 
married, not anyone else! Let her 
collect her thoughts; yes, she was in 
church—oh, oh, she had meant to be 
quiet in her bedroom all this morning, 
to kneel and pray and think what all 
this meant. Being married! Yes, it was 
a most solemn thing—(hurriedly, and 
because Maude nudged her sharply 
from béhind—“I will”). Hal wasn’t 
nervous, that was plain—but his voice 
didn’t sound like his own a bit in that 
66 I will.”’ 

‘Who giveth this woman?” Oh, 
great heavens, her father was crying— 
poor Dad, darling Dad !—none of them 
were in the frightful condition he was ; 
he was shaking like a leaf! 

Oh, wouldn’t there be a prayer soon ° 
If only she could kneel and rest a 
minute. Why was Maude pinching her 
again ? She had said everything after 
the parson like a parrot—oh, yes, the 
glove. What a wide ring, and how 
red—not a bit like her mother’s thin 
pale circle! Prayers at last. ‘Oh 
God, make me good, make me good— 
dear God, bless him. Hal, I love you, 
I love you. Oh, God, make me good, 
—dear God, bless us both.” 


The dream lifts one moment 
—she is being kissed by—her 
husband. 

Then it closes round her 
again, peopled heavily with 4 
well-dressed figures who some | ' 
of them kiss her and some of 
them do not. She fancies it is 
the men chiefly who do not, 
but is not sure. She talks a 
lot—she is quite surprised at 
her sudden flow of conversation, 
but has not the faintest idea 
in the world what she is saying. 
Hal is beside her, but is no help 
to her; he is too hard-worked 
himself and anxious to say the 
right thing and remember all 
these people. 

The dream lasts a year at 
least, though she walks about 
as a change to shaking hands, 
and she saws at a dream- 
cake that is very hard and _ ob- 
stinate for a cake of that nature, 
and she breaks her dream-bouquet 


"SHE BREAKS HFR BOUQUET INTO BITS AND GIVES 
A FLOWER 10 EVERYONE.” 
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** PRAYERS AT LAST! ”’ 


into bits and gives a flower to 
everyone. 

Then she sees—her husband—take 
his watch surreptitiously out of his 
pocket and a most unholy light of joy 
comes into his eyes. 

‘* The release has come,” he whispers 
in her ear; ‘* another half-hour of this 
and I’d have been a lunatic for life. 
We can go and get our things on.” 

Then the report goes round, “ Gone 
to change her dress,’ and the guests 
fill in the time with again examining 
the wedding presents and again visiting 
the marquee where the plates of cakes, 
Mrs. Layton assures herself, are indeed 
getting alarmingly low, however the 
ices and other things may be standing 
the attack. 

“That you, Jack,” she says, seeing 
the boy standing near the door of the 
tent. ‘‘I hope you are looking after 
yourself. Get yourself some trifle; I 
know you have a weakness for that.”’ 

‘““T want nothing, thank you, Mrs 
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Layton,” says Jack sternly. He is 
standing with folded arms and smile- 
less, rigid face beside the pretty young 
married woman, for whom he has been 
finding tea. 

Just so did he stand all through the 
church service—just so was his expres- 
sion when he went to shake hands with 
the newly-made pair. He had a vague 
knowledge that people turned to look 
at him from time to time, but why 
should he strive to disguise the fact that 
this marriage was irrevocably wrecking 
his life. They must have known of 
his passion for her—let them, if they 
must, gaze on the havoc now wrought. 

“This is my particular chum, Jack 
Raymond, Hal,” Ellice had said, shaking 
his hand warmly; “you must often 
come to see us, with Tom, Jack—and 
I'll be sure to have lemon cheese cakes 
for dinner; Ill learn to make them 
expressly to honour you.” 

But where was the heroic attitude 
now ? At the mention of lemon cheese 
cakes he gave her one wild look, glared 
bitterly at the bridegroom and plunged 
away into the crowd. Only to be 
invited by Mrs. Layton to help himself 
to trifle! Would it never be recog- 
nised that he was a man and with alla 
man’s feelings ? 

Ellice is dressed at last—she feels 
she is going very fast indeed now. 
She has said good-bye to her mother, 
to her father. The girl-friends run up 
in twos and threes for a last word and a 
kiss—dear, dear companions of the life 
just closing, her heart swells with love 
for every one of them. The maids 
run up and squeeze her hand; out in 
the passage she can hear her father 
fuming that she will miss the train— 
‘“Never was there such a girl!” 
Maude, with heavy eyes and the colour 
faded out of her poor little cheeks, sits 
on the bed, still clinging to her bouquet, 

till conscious of the hat. She has been 


scolding Ellice for going so quickly up 
the aisle, but she is too worn out to be 
as energetic as usual about it. When 
Tom comes in and shoulders the port- 
manteaus in melancholy silence she 
bursts into a howl and clings round 
Ellice’s waist, entreating to be allowed 
to “ come too.” 

The painful scene lasts five minutes, 
and she is only pacified by being pro- 
mised a pantomime and another new 
hat and new shoes with buckles on— 
her father’s recklessness. 

Out on the landing—right to the 


** MAUDE SITS ON HER BED STILL CLINGING TO HER 
BOUQUET.” 


staircase that is already lined with 
guests—back again to the little room 
for a parasol left behind. 

The desolate little room! It cries 
out after her. Again comes the stab 
of loneliness, of terror. She is going, 
going fast—and where and with whom ? 

To a_ strange country—with a 
stranger. 

And then his door opens and he 
comes out. 
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She looks wildly around the room— 
the blue girl with the pink cat !—oh, 
she must take it with her—she cannot 
leave it! 

“Are you ready, dear one?” he 
says, coming to her door—no stranger 
at all, just Hal. 

The terror dies; she goes towards 
him with happy eyes. “‘ Quite ready,” 
she says, “but don’t laugh—I must 
take this—can you hide it inside your 
coat till we get in the carriage ? ” 

He takes the vulgar little ornament 
tenderly—as if he understands. 

Then they plunge down the staircase 
and through the hall and across the 
wide verandah, with shoulders up and 
heads down against the hail of rose- 
leaves and rice and confetti. 

The carriage gathers them into its 
glad embrace and starts instantly off 
with them. Ellice’s eyes see, out of a 
hundred and forty, just four people— 
a woman with her gloved hand fumbling 
at the lace at her thtoat—a broad man 
in a frock coat walking off in the direc- 
tion of the tool-house—Tom, trying to 
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anticipate Maude’s grief by picking 
her up in his arms—Maude struggling 
indignantly because he is crushing her 
hat. 

Gone! Gone! 

“There! I knew how it would be. 
Mama is getting one of her attacks.” 
It is an hour later and the gate has 
closed on the latest lingering guest. 
“Not that I blame her—it’s natural 
enough. Tom, you young hound, let 
that ice-cream alone and come and help 
me with Mama—I know she’s going 


to have one of her attacks.”’ 


And in very truth Mrs. Layton is 
sitting on the second bottom step of 
the stairs again. 

** There, there,’’ he says, sitting down 
beside her, untying her wedding bonnet 
with gentle hands and drawing her head 
on to his shoulder, ‘‘ we shall soon see 
her again. We haven’t lost the little 
girl for ever, you know.” 

““Oh, Edward,” she says in tones of 
poignant grief, ““have you looked at 
the tables? There was hardly a cake 
left on the dishes all the last hour.” 


SONG. 
By KARA-JAMES. 
Not the night of her wild hair, 
Nor the star-sparkle of her eye, 
Leave me in so deep despair 
As a voice that will not die. 
Saying, with a little sigh, 


““ Good-bye !” 


Minstrels in the moving air 

Came with white wings sailing nigh : 
Very wonderful they were 

Making magic melody 

Of a woman’s lonely sigh— 


“Good-bye ! ” 
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IR THOMAS TRADDLES — 
Tommy Traddles, as we _ all 
called him—was a_ piquant 


and interesting old bachelor, 
a character made up of the oddest con- 
traries. He was very popular in a wide 
circle of acquaintances, for added to his 
amiable personal qualities, he had 
plenty of money and was gloriously 
hospitable. At the same time he 
possessed parsimonious peculiarities 
that made him the subject of innumer- 
able good stories, adding considerably 
to the amusement of all who knew him. 
Although Tommy would often do what 
to his friends seemed ludicrously mean 
and close-fisted, no one ever supposed 
him capable of anything dishonourable. 
He was a stickler for integrity in all 
business matters, and with a face of 
serious gravity he would hold forth to 
the younger men of his acquaintance 
in the strain of a Marcus Aurelius. 
He was, indeed, the last man in the world 
we would have expected to be bowled 
out in an act not quite consistent with 


By G. F. MILLIN. 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt. 


severest rectitude; so when Dickson 
came hurriedly into the smoking-room of 
our hotel at Boulogne and told us, with 
laughing eagerness, that Tommy was 
proposing to do a little smuggling, we 
were all disposed to be incredulous. 

We had picked up Traddles on our 
way home from an autumn holiday in 
Normandy, and it was the morning of 
the day on which we had arranged to 
take the boat across from Boulogne 
that Dickson told us how he had 
chanced to spy the solemn, immaculate 
Tommy in the very act of making up a 
brown-paper parcel of dried botanical 
specimens, in the middle of which he 
was cunningly concealing some bundles 
of Petits Bouquets, evidently in the 
hope of smuggling them through the 
Customs at Folkestone. 

As well as astonished, we were all 
highly diverted, and agreed that it was 
just like Tommy to grow parsimonious 
over a small importation of the best 
cigars. We had often known him save 
sixpence by spending a shilling. But 
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that a man of his means, for the sake of 
half-a-guinea or so, should deliberately 
plan a petty fraud on the revenue, which 
if discovered would involve a police- 
court charge and a disagreeable pub- 
licity, was almost incredible. With a 
man like Traddles the incredibility of the 
thing should have put us on our guard, 
for we knew Tommy was no fool, and 
we had had experience of his cunning 
and ingenuity as a practical joker. 
He was full of whimsical inventiveness 
and capable of taking any amount of 
trouble in the preparation of a hoax 
for his friends. There was also in our 
party another arch-wag, and if we had 
been gifted with the prudence of a 
conclave of puffins as we sat round the 
table and cackled over Tommy’s little 
venture, past experience would have 
suggested the expediency of caution 
in considering any proposal of King- 
stone’s for trapping so old a bird as 
Traddles. We were, however, too 
exultant to be cautious. We felt we 
. had got Tommy on toast this time, and 
we owed him a long score for practical 
witticisms played upon us. Now we 
could pay him in his own coin, although 
we couldn’t agree as to the best method 
of doing it. What we wanted was to 
expose Tommy’s little enterprise with- 
out doing him any real harm, and that 
was just what we couldn’t quite see 
our way to do. Kingstone took no 
part in the discussion until we seemed 
to have reached the end of our inventive 
resources; then he quietly announced 
that he had a capital plan, and if we 
would follow his directions, Tommy 
should have a startling show-up. We 
stipulated that no real harm should 
come to him; he must have a fair 
chance at Folkestone. Kingstone 
assured us that we might trust him, 
so we agreed to his scheme with cordial 
alacrity. With the promptitude of a 
master mind in command of dolts and 
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dunderheads, Kingstone first held a 
whispering aside with the _ simple- 
hearted Dickson, and then sent him 
away on some errand, and with many 
an irrepressible chuckle, he proceeded 
to initiate the others into the parts 
each would play in his plot. 

According to instructions we began 
by displaying an inquisitive interest 
in Traddles’ parcel as soon as we got 
on board the boat. We offered to lend 
him a small portmanteau to which he 
might transfer his botanical specimens. 
It would be more convenient and would 
look better. Then we got up a fervent 
interest in botany, and begged to be 
allowed to inspect his collection. This 
he flatly refused, which naturally sug 
gested something mysterious about the 
contents of his parcel, and we chaffed 
him a good deal, hinting at contraband 
goods, but the culprit assumed a fine 
Pecksniffian air of virtue, and loftily 
ignored our innuendoes. 

As our voyage progressed, we agreed 
that Traddles was not happy. Appa- 
rently, the parcel weighed on his mind, 
and quite unscrupulously we took every 
means of increasing his uneasiness. 
We enlarged on the folly of smuggling, 
and told tales of ignominious exposure 
and heavy fines. 

‘* Fines !’’ echoed one of our party. 
‘“They don’t fine nowadays. Since 
the last Act the penalty for smuggling 
is imprisonment, without the option 
of a fine.” 

Poor Tommy’s face was a study. 
His jaw dropped dismally, and he 
looked altogether so moody and miser- 
able that we would have relented had 
we contemplated anything more than a 
jest which, we had Kingstone’s assur- 
ance, was to be perfectly harmless ; so 
the more wretched Tommy looked, the 
more we enjoyed the fun, and no one 
remembered that in his younger days 
Sir Thomas Traddles had been a dis- 
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tinguished amateur actor, and that his 
solemn-looking face could still, upon 
occasion, rival Edmund Kean’s in its 
power of running through the whole 
gamut of expression from tragedy to 
comedy. 

As we drew near the end of the voyage 
Traddles looked as if he would give 
worlds for an opportunity to drop the 
wretched parcel overboard, if only he 
could get out of our sight for a moment. 
We took good care, however, that there 
should be no backing out of the enter- 
prise, and as Tommy marched down 
the gangway at Folkestone he looked, 
or we fancied he did, a little white 
about the mouth, but he held his 
virtuous head so upright, and dangled 
the parcel with such an air of innocent 
concern, that he might have passed 
through but for the astounding action 
of Dickson, who hurried forward and 
tipped a wink to the man in buttons as 
he passed. 

‘* Twig brown-paper parcel ; cigars in 
it!’? whispered the luckless man, 
thinking he fully understood the busi- 
ness, and little dreaming of the mess 
into which he was getting himself. 
We knew he was acting under the 
direction of Kingstone, and we quietly, 
but emphatically, denounced them 
both. We would have warned Tommy 
had it not been too late. But he was 
actually under official scrutiny and 
interrogation before we realised what 
had been done. 

‘‘ Anything to declare?” was the 
phlegmatic official inquiry. 

It was too late for us to help him, 
and Tommy’s obvious course, seeing 
that the functionary had got the parcel, 
would have been to own up to some 
pounds of cigars, and pay the duty. 
We looked on with the keenest interest, 
and thought it only natural he should 
have an aversion to our knowing what 
his little scheme had been. Appa- 


rently, Tommy thought he could brazen 
it through. 

** Anything to declare ? ” again asked 
the officer. 

“Nothing,” replied Traddles in a 
tone of effrontery that shocked us as he 
tried to recover his parcel and pass on. 

‘What ye got’ere ?”’ asked the man 
of buttons, fumbling at the package 
which had a most suspicious protuber- 
ance on one.side of it. 

““Nothing dutiable,” declared the 
audacious Tommy, with an air of 
dignity that should have carried con- 
viction. “Only botanical specimens 
and—and—one or two other things. 
Not dutiable, I assure you.”’ 

We were amazed at Traddles’ men- 
dacity, although the feeling was over- 
borne by our indignation at the part 
Dickson had played. Tommy tried 
very hard to maintain an aspect of 
vutraged dignity as the officer reso- 
lutely began to untie the parcel, but he 
couldn’t help betraying the greatest 
agitation. He stood the very picture 
of a detected criminal. He protested, 
then he blustered and coaxed, while 
one or two of the party, mightily 
indignant, made poor Traddles’ anguish 
the more poignant by trying to stay 
the officer’s hand with the assurance 
that the gentleman’s word invariably 
could be taken; that he was a man of 
position, and altogether above so petty 
a fraud. 

It was, of course, useless, and the 
official was deaf to entreaty. With 
heartless deliberation he first opened 
an outside paper, then an inner paper, 
and then began to rummage among the 
botanical specimens, in the centre of 
which he found—a small, crusty loaf 
of bread ! 

It was, of course, the very familiar 
joke that Dickson had _ perpetrated 
under Kingstone’s direction. He had 
contrived to take out the cigars and 
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slip in the loaf, and then had set the 
Customs officials on the intending 
smuggler. Sir Thomas had the appear- 
ance of a man who could not believe 
the evidence of his own eyes, and, 
what was even funnier than his puzzled 
look, was his prompt re-assumption 
of the outraged-virtue air the moment 
he realised that an inscrutable Provi- 
dence had somehow favoured him, 
and that he was not really the petty 
smuggler we had supposed him to be. 
Tommy mopped his perspiring brow, 
as the most flagrant criminal might 
- have done in the moment of unexpected 
deliverance from justice, and as he drew 
himself up and glared at the officer, we 
fell back holding our sides with 
laughter, little dreaming that this was 
but a bit of acting on his part, and an 


elaborate preparation for another of - 


his ingenious jokes upon his friends. 

‘Sir, I told you there was nothing 
to declare!” said Tommy sternly, 
as the man deftly re-tied the parcel 
and pushed it from him. The clever 
actor clutched his property and walked 
away with an air of dignity, ‘al- 
though I could have declared that he, 
too, was shaking with suppressed 
laughter. 

We presently discovered him locked 
in a first-class carriage, quite by him- 
self, apparently intending to cut us. 
That, of course, couldn’t be permitted, 
so someone produced a key, and we 
trooped in, charitably bent on recon- 
ciliation before we reached Charing 
Cross. 

We hailed our offended chum with 
the cheeriest good-humour and profuse 
apologies for Dickson’s little joke and 
our collective share init. But Tommy 
sat in a corner, grim and unyielding. 
Then Dickson said he would make a 
clean breast of it, and drew from his 
handbag the two bundles of Petits 
Bougeuts for which he frankly ad- 
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mitted he had substituted the French 
loaf. Dickson tried to assume the 
entire responsibility; but that we 
couldn’t allow. It was a planned job, 
we declared, and we jointly and sever- 
ally were responsible. | 

“Only a bit of holiday fun, you 
know, Traddles. Don’t take it~ too 
seriously, old man,” pleaded Dickson. 

“You admit, then, that you took 
them out of my parcel ? ”’ said Tommy, 
opening his mouth for the first time, 
and speaking with an offended air. 

““T don’t deny it,’ said Dickson, 
“but you know, Traddles, you might 
have = 
*“And you were all parties to the 
theft ?”’ he interrupted. 

There was loud laughter at this un- 
expected view of the case. 

“Hang it all, Traddles,” urged 
Dickson, “ you can’t say we stole your 
cigars, when the worst we’ve done has 
been to get ’em through the Customs 
for you.” 

“Well,” replied Traddles, quite 
implacable and speaking in his sternest 
manner, “‘ I won’t say anything further 
on the score of theft, but I’ll show you 
what I will do.” 

And to our amazement he dropped 


‘the window and shouted to a Customs 


officer who stood on the other side of 
the platform. The man caime promptly 
to his call, and Tommy addressed him. 

** Officer,’ he said, “‘ this man admits 
having brought these cigars ashore in 
his handbag without having officially 
declared them.” Having said this'he 
dropped into his corner with the air of a 
man who had accomplished a painful 
duty. 

We were all taken aback. It was true 
that Dickson had, without giving a 
thought to the cigars in his own bag, 
succeeded in smuggling them through, 
and, as had been explained, the mere 
payment of duty would probably be 
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insufficient to get him out of the trouble. 
For the first time in our knowledge of 
him, Tommy, the hospitable, sociable 
old joker, had done a really malicious 
thing. Poor Dickson, who did not 
know whether the incident might end in 
fine or imprisonment, or both, looked 
rather ill, and the others, except 
Kingstone, who seemed to be taking a 


one of us, except Kingstone, hurled © 
reproaches at the grim figure in the 
corner, who went on to town by the 
train, which started very soon after 
we left it. 

We tried to make the Supervisor 
understand what had happened; to 
show him that the real culprit was the 
informer himself. But although the 
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‘WE TRIED TO MAKE THE SUPERVISOR UNDERSTAND.” 


humorous view of this development, 
were full of angry reproach. 

The officer’s manner was very quiet 
and very serious. Taking possession 
of the cigars, he intimated that Dickson 
must accompany him to the Supervisor, 
and with something like a groan the 
culprit departed. We all trooped after 
him, and as we left the carriage every 


officer looked sagacious enough, he 
seemed extremely dense, and could 
see nothing but the fact that it was not 
the informer who was actually guilty 
of smuggling; indeed, according to 
our account he was the only one who 
was not privy to the business and really 
had no part in it. The obtuseness of 
the Supervisor was most exasperating 
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and embarrassing. The more we ex- 
plained, the more suspicious and wrong- 
headed he became. It might be a joke, 
he wrangled, but the cigars had got 
through, and the Commissioners had a 
prejudice against jokes of that sort ; 
it might be a case of thieves falling 
out, and the King, honest man, 
coming by his own, and he was 
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had all taken part in it. He could not 
undertake the responsibility of a 
decision in the matter, so the whole 
party would have to go before a 
Magistrate. 

Here, indeed, was a pretty wind-up 
to a pleasant holiday! Our luggage, 
it now occurred to us, must have gone 
on to London in the train with 


**“CLEAR OUT, I TELL YOU,’ ROARED THE FURIOUS OFFICIAL; ‘I'VE HAD ENOUGH OF THIS FOOLERY !' ” 


inclined to the theory that the whole 
party had been in the conspiracy 
to get the cigars through, and that the 
brown paper parcel was merely intended 
to divert ‘the officer’s attention while 
the real smuggler passed. He hinted 
that although the idea was not by any 
means new, it had been neatly carried 
out, while from his own evidence, as 
well as from our story, it was clear we 
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Traddles, and if the Magistrate was 
only half as pig-headed as the Super- 
visor, no one could tell when we should 
be able to follow it. Two or three of 
us were due back at our posts on the 
following morning, and here we were, 
the whole party, in custody on a charge 
of conspiring to defraud the Revenue ! 
And all because that cantankerous 
idiot, Traddles, could not take a joke. 
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We felt that if Tommy were only at 
hand, he would hear more terse English 
than for many a day, and in our 
exasperation we declared that hence- 
forth we would cut his acquaintance— 
that is, all except Kingstone. 

There was considerable delay while 
the Supervisor was at the telephone, 
holding a conversation that might have 
sufficed to arrange the disposal of the 
Russian Army. We had worked our- 
selves to a climax of exasperation, 
when a lad came in and handed the 
Supervisor a note. We could see him 
through the glass door between the two 
rooms. With the telephone-receiver 
at his ear, he opened the note, and as he 
read we saw that it contained a surprise. 
He dropped the receiver and hastily 
turned to Tommy’s Petits Bouquets 
that lay on the table beside him, eagerly 
examining first one and then another, 
finally extracting a cigar; he broke it in 
two, then suddenly seizing both bundles 
he came out to us in a towering rage. 

‘“Take your rubbish and go to the 
devil!’ he said. 

““What’s up? What’s the matter 
now ?”’ we broke out, each in his own 
way. 
‘Clear out, I tell you,” roared the 
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furious official; ‘‘ I’ve had enough of 
this foolery ! ” 

“What do you mean ? ” ejaculated 
Dickson, and as he spoke he drew out 
one of the Petits Bouquets, and broke 
it as he had seen the Supervisor do, 
and then we saw what Tommy had 
done. They were mere dummies of 
cigars, and of course were not dutiable 
at all. 

** We shall just catch the 4.28,”’ said 
Kingstone in his driest manner. ‘‘ We 
shall find Tommy on the platform 
with the luggage. I believe he expects 
us to dine with him at the Criterion 
to-night. He wired up to arrange, I 
know.” 

Dickson was the only one who did 
not look like giving a ready acceptance, 
for he had been specially victimised 
all through. 

.“* Look here, Kingstone,”’ he said, as 
soon as we had got out of the Super- 
visor’s office, “‘ did old Traddles let me 
see him making up that parcel on 
purpose ? ”’ 

‘“*Of course he did,” replied Kings- 
stone, taking him by the arm, and 
moving on. “* He’s been planning this 
little sell for weeks. Come on, or we 
shall lose the train.” 
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THE SEMMERING—A NEW HEALTH RESORT AND 
ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


By AN IMPRESSIONIST. 


exhausted France, Switzerland, 

Germany, and Italy will be glad 

to know that a hitherto un- 
explored region still lies before him 
in Austria—which is easy of access, 
only about two hours and a half.from 
Vienna, and contains some of the 
grandest and most impressive scenery 
in Europe. 

The best way to approach this 
phenomenal region is via the Danube— 
the sail down which from Passau to 
Vienna is exceedingly beautiful—while 
the scenery on both sides far surpasses 
that of any part of the Rhine. 
itself is a most interesting old town, too. 
It has seen the pageant of life pass by 
for more than two thousand years, and 
it contains many old buildings and 
treasures of ancient art which would 
delight the heart of an antiquary. 
Moreover, few cities of Central Europe 
could boast of such a picturesque site 
as this old frontier town. For it stands 
on a peninsula at the confluence of 
three rivers of divers colours; each of 
which preserves its own hue intact, as 
if it were averse from mingling in the 
same river bed with the others. 

On leaving this ancient city, with its 
towers, citadels, and convents, the 
journey thence down the beautiful blue 
Danube, over which the Nibelungen 
warriors sailed in days of old—is a 
most pleasant experience. For some 
time the mighty stream glides along 
through dark green forests, carrying 
the eye pleasantly onwards by means 
of its elliptical curves; but after a 


[ve traveller or tourist who has 


Passau. 


while, the shores close in, so to say ; the 
narrow pass becomes sterner and wilder 
and the rocky wails on each side acquire 
an impressive gloom, when we think 
that could they but speak, they would 
be able to unfold the history of many 
centuries. 

Meanwhile the river flows on through 
ever-varying scenes—at each turn a 
new and pleasant picture being pre- 
sented to view. The valley near Lintz 
spreads out right and left, and is 
dotted with smiling villages which 
suggest thoughts of peace and rest. 
But at Mauthausen, on the contrary, the 
stern granite rocks of the Bohemian 
mountains approach close to the river ; 
while near the pretty little town of 
Grien there are rapids and whirlpools 
which still further diversify the scene. 
After-that, glimpses of tiny townlets 
are afforded from time to time, inter- 
spersed here and there with ruined 
abbeys and _ castles—those broken 
letters whereby we learn to read the 
story of the past—and as each of these 
crumbling tenements has a _ legend 
attaching to it, the last touch and 
finish is thus given to the charm of the 
river. For there can be no doubt 
that the pleasure we derive from 
scenery is largely due to human asso- 
ciation. The tales may be either 
historic or legendary—the story of those 
whose fate or fortunes enlist our 
sympathies—but the connecting link 
when thus supplied strikes a chord 
which brings the past and present into 
harmony, and seems to deepen the 
import and interest of both. 
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PANORAMA OF THE SEMMERING, NEAR THE RASCALPE, 


In the meantime, having arrived at 
Vienna, and journeyed thence by the 
Schneeberg railway to the Semmering, 
the culminating point of this interesting 
region is reached. For the Semmering 
is a wondrous pass sunk deep in the 
heart of the hills, into which what the 
Alps display in three zones is crowded, 
and where the first mountain railway 
ever run was built. This narrow 
pass has an interesting history, too. 
For while it forms the shortest route 
from the Adria to the centre of Europe, 
it was over it that the Romans made 
their way to Vindobona, as Vienna 
was called in those early days. 

It is said that the physical charac- 
teristics of a place generally contain a 
forecast of its ultimate history and 
destiny. And if this be so, Semmering 


must have been originally designed for a 
health resort; as apart from the 
romantic beauty of its situation in the 
midst of glorious Alpine scenery, even 
in winter, when the plain is shrouded in 
fog and mist and the days are dark and 
dreary, the air there is clear as crystal, 
the sky is blue and cloudless, and the 
sun shines—not grudgingly or of neces- 
sity as he does elsewhere at that rigor- 
ous season, but generally and with all 
his heart. 

For these reasons, although it still 
remains among the things not yet dis- 
covered by the general public, the 
Semmering has acquired a local reputa- 
tion, and is so much resorted to by the 
Viennese both in summer and winter 
that rooms have to be engaged in 
advance by intending visitors. But 
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We felt that if Tommy were only at 
hand, he would hear more terse English 
than for many a day, and in our 
exasperation we declared that hence- 
forth we would cut his acquaintance— 
that is, all except Kingstone. 

There was considerable delay while 
the Supervisor was at the telephone, 
holding a conversation that might have 
sufficed to arrange the disposal of the 
Russian Army. We had worked our- 
selves to a climax of exasperation, 
when a lad came in and handed the 
Supervisor a note. We could see him 
through the glass door between the two 
rooms. With the telephone-receiver 
at his ear, he opened the note, and as he 
read we saw that it contained a surprise. 
He dropped the receiver and hastily 
turned to Tommy’s Petits Bouquets 
that lay on the table beside him, eagerly 
examining first one and then another, 
finally extracting a cigar ; he broke it in 
two, then suddenly seizing both bundles 
he came out to us in a towering rage. 

‘““Take your rubbish and go to the 
devil!’ he said. 


‘“What’s up? What’s the matter 


now ?”’ we broke out, each in his own 
way. 
‘Clear out, I tell you,” roared the 


furious official; “‘ I’ve had enough of 
this foolery ! ” 

“What do you mean ?”’ ejaculated 
Dickson, and as he spoke he drew out 
one of the Petits Bouquets, and broke 
it as he had seen the Supervisor do, 
and then we saw what Tommy had 
done. They were mere dummies of 
cigars, and of course were not dutiable 
at all. 

** We shall just catch the 4.28,” said 
Kingstone in his driest manner. ‘‘ We 
shall find Tommy on the platform 
with the luggage. I believe he expects 
us to dine with him at the Criterion 
to-night. He wired up to arrange, I 
know.” 

Dickson was the only one who did 
not look like giving a ready acceptance, 
for he had been specially victimised 
all through. 

.** Look here, Kingstone,”’ he said, as 
soon as we had got out of the Super- 
visor’s office, ‘‘ did old Traddles let me 
see him making up that parcel on 
purpose ? ”’ 

“Of course he did,”’ replied Kings- 
stone, taking him by the arm, and 
moving on. ‘‘ He’s been planning this 
little sell for weeks. Come on, or we 
shall lose the train.” 
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P “HE traveller or tourist who has 
exhausted France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Italy will be glad 
to know that a hitherto un- 

explored region still lies before him 

in Austria—which is easy of access, 
only about two hours and a half-from 

Vienna, and contains some of the 

grandest and most impressive scenery 

in Europe. 

The best way to approach this 
phenomenal region is via the Danube— 
the sail down which from Passau to 
Vienna is exceedingly beautiful—while 
the scenery on both sides far surpasses 
that of any part of the Rhine. Passau 
itself is a most interesting old town, too. 
It has seen the pageant of life pass by 
for more than two thousand years, and 
it contains many old buildings and 
treasures of ancient art which would 
delight the heart of an antiquary. 
Moreover, few cities of Central Europe 
could boast of such a picturesque site 
as this old frontier town. For it stands 
on a peninsula at the confluence of 
three rivers of divers colours; each of 
which preserves its own hue intact, as 
if it were averse from mingling in the 
same river bed with the others. 

On leaving this ancient city, with its 
towers, citadels, and convents, the 
journey thence down the beautiful blue 
Danube, over which the Nibelungen 
warriors sailed in days of old—is a 
most pleasant experience. For some 
time the mighty stream glides along 
through dark green forests, carrying 
the eye pleasantly onwards by means 
of its elliptical curves; but after a 


while, the shores ciose in, so to say ; the 
narrow pass becomes sterner and wilder 
and the rocky wails on each side acquire 
an impressive gloom, when we think 
that could they but speak, they would 
be able to unfold the history of many 
centuries. 

Meanwhile the river flows on through 
ever-varying scenes—at each turn a 
new and pleasant picture being pre- 
sented to view. The valley near Lintz 
spreads out mght and left, and is 
dotted with smiling villages which 
suggest thoughts of peace and rest. 
But at Mauthausen, on the contrary, the 
stern granite rocks of the Bohemian 
mountains approach close to the river ; 
while near the pretty little town of 
Grien there are rapids and whirlpools 
which still further diversify the scene. 
After’ that, glimpses of tiny townlets 
are afforded from time to time, inter- 
spersed here and there with ruined 
abbeys and _ castles—those broken 
letters whereby we learn to read the 
story of the past—and as each of these 
crumbling tenements has a_ legend 
attaching to it, the last touch and 
finish is thus given to the charm of the 
river. For there can be no doubt 
that the pleasure we derive from 
scenery is largely due to human asso- 
ciation. The tales may be either 
historic or legendary—the story of those . 
whose fate or fortunes enlist our 
sympathies—but the connecting link 
when thus supplied strikes a chord 
which brings the past and present into 
harmony, and seems to deepen the 
import and interest of both. 
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REICHENAN, NEAR THE RASCALPE, 


that is not surprising. For at the 
charming hotel and health resort which 
has recently been opened there, the 
visitor if ill finds every comfort awaiting 
him, and if well, there are so many 
amusements provided for the entertain- 
ment of the guests—lawn tennis, ski, 
tobogganning, sleighing, &c., that dul- 
ness is unknown there, and time flies 
by on viewless wings. 

Besides, there are a number of 
interesting walks close at hand. Walks 
through forests of solemn firs—silent 
and lonely; and, again, across smiling 
meadows and happy fields which look 
as peaceful and homelike as if the 
snow-clad Alps were thousands of miles 
away, instead of being, as they are, 
very much in evidence and with their 
soaring white peaks forming a stately 


background to the fair picture which 
they enclose. 

Among these walks must be mentioned 
the one to Gloggnitz, and also to 
Reichenan ; and while making your 
way thither, several ancient ruins come 
into view, together with some super- 
annuated little villages which look so 
old-worldly as they lie hidden away 
among the rocks, that when motor 
cars race along the high road above 
them, the effect is most incongruous 
and makes you feel for the moment 
as if the past and present were existing 
synchronously. 

But from my point of view it is at 
night that the charm of the Semmering 
is most deeply felt. For when you take 
your stand on the balcony of the hotel, 
with the tender romance of the stars 
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shining over you and the surrounding 
scene etherealised into visionary beauty 
by the influences of the hour—as the 
soft night wind rustles the foliage of 
the trees, it comes laden with so much 
refreshment that every pulse is quick- 
ened, every sense becomes an avenue of 
pleasure, and the contrast between 
this delightful land, where Nature seems 
to keep holiday all the year round, 
and foggy England, with its moist-laden 
skies, makes itself most keenly felt. 

The small village of Brunn (near 
Semmering) is very interesting, also— 
and it furnishes a standing proof that 
poetry has not yet been quite steam- 
engined out of existence. For the 
little spot is entirely surrounded by 
vines, and when the vintage commences 
the scene it presents is, so to say, 
acted poetry—the outward and visible 
presentment of a poem which one 
may have thought of, perhaps, but 
not read. 

The vineyard lies on the slope of a 
hill, at the foot of which there is a 
sparkling rivulet which contributes its 
quota of beauty to the scene, and is 
full of suggestiveness as it flows calmly 
on to its own murmured music. On 
every side there are other hills covered 
with vines—and when their foliage 
turns scarlet under the hot rays of an 
Austrian summer sun, the effect is 
most striking, and forms what painters 
call a charming flash of colour. But 
the interest of the vintage reaches its 
highest point when the grape-picking 
is over and the last night of the season 
comes round. On that occasion, when 
irradiated by the silver sheen of moon- 
light, the whole vineyard acquires a sort 
of mystic beauty which appeals strongly 
to the artistic sense of the beholder ; 
and when the vintage chorus strikes up, 
softened by distance, it falls most 
pleasantly on the ear, and at the same 
time adds much to the glamour of the 


scene. Besides, it is sung with such 
heartiness and enjoyment that it is 
evident the grape-pickers do not belong 
to the category decried by Luther in 
his famous couplet— 


‘* He who loves not wine and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long.” 


Not far from Brunn there is the 
interesting old town of Médling, which 
is so well worth seeing that a day can 
be spent there very pleasantly. The 
town contains many picturesque old 
houses and bits of street architecture— 
together with some ancient churches— 
notably the Rathhaus, with an extra- 
ordinary drinking fountain in front of 
it, from the centre of which a stately 
tree has grown up which looks sadly 
out of harmony with its environment. 

A really lovely walk under the 
shade of tall, stone-pines takes you 
up the valley of the Briihl, over its 
vineclad hills, and past a number of 
ruined castles, several of which look 
very imposing even in decay. Indeed, 
though some of the dark, ivy-clad 
towers suggest to the beholder felicities 
of combination and architectural finish 
which are found not to exist on a closer 
inspection, there is something about 
these ancient tenements which takes 
one’s fancy captive at once; and with 
the bloom of distance on them thev 
amply fulfil their mission as comple- 
mentary features of the scene. 

The fair valley of the Briihl, which is 
quite a scenic gem, extends from 
Médling for a considerable distance, 
and is dominated by the Castle of 
Leichenstein. Holldrichsmiihle, which 
is close by, is rendered interesting 
by the fact that Schubert often sat 
there under a shady linden tree at 
eventide, and thought out those beauti- 
ful melodies which have made his name 
and fame immortal. 
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GROUP OF CHALETS ON TH® SEMMERING, 


In this way, while sojourning in or 
wandering through these remote places, 
the traveller soon discovers that Austria 
is a land of many phases and startling 
contrasts. Within its limits he finds, 
here, a modern town, lighted by elec- 
tricity and up-to-date in every respect ; 
there, an ancient city of medieval 
aspect, with frowning palaces and lofty 
towers, and so freighted with historic 
memories that the voice of the past is 
never silent in it ; again, nestling in the 
heart of the green country, or perched 
upon a lonely mountain-side, he comes 
upon quaint little villages—old and 
grey—which have stood apart for 
centuries, unnoticed in the onward rush 
of progress and civilisation, and now 
look, in their age and isolation, like 


flotsam cast up and forgotten on the 
shores of time. 

With regard to Ischl—although it is 
not among the untrodden parts of 
Austria, but quite the reverse—it 
could not be eliminated from the 
tourist’s itinerary, because, in addition 
to its own intrinsic attractions, it is a 
centre from which so many excursions 
radiate, that better headquarters could 
nowhere be found. The first time I 
saw this dainty little town it made me 
think of Eden—for this reason. It 
is said that in that ancient garden all 
the flowers known here below bloomed 
at once; and in like manner every 
charm which Nature could devise has 
been bestowed on Ischl from the begin- 
ning, and every detail requisite to form 
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THE RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE KRAUSELKLAUSE. 


a most fair picture is to be found there. 
From Ischl you can get in about an 
hour to the blue Wolfgangsee—at the 
north of which rises the lofty Schafberg, 
whose summit has recently been crowned 
by a hotel. From the top of this 
mountain, which is called the Austrian 
Righi, a remarkably fine view is obtained 
including the mountains and lakes of 
the Salzkammergut and the glaciers 
and snow-clad peaks of the Dachstein. 

At the foot of the Schafberg lies the 
Attersee—also the peculiarly shaped 
Mondsee, to which a special interest 
attaches, because in its green waters 
stood the homes of the lake dwellers in 
the Neolithic Period. It is a lovely 
sheet of water—and its shores contain 
many beautiful spots. But while in 
some parts fair green meadows slope 


gently down to the water’s edge, in 
others there are gloomy forests where 
the trees rustle mysteriously, and seem 
to murmur and whisper to the rocky 
heights above them, as though they 
held dark secrets which none else 
might know. The effect of this is very 
eerie when daylight has begun to fade. 
But it strikes an exciting note which 
adds much to the interest of the scene. 

There are nooks and corners on the 
banks of the Mondsee, where, during 
the afternoon, gay crowds congregate 
and chat and laugh away the shining 
hours as merrily and lightheartedly 
as if they hailed from Gaul! 

The Hallstattersee is also full of 
charm. The romance of an imme- 
morial past lingers round this fairy 
lake, where in ages long gone by both 
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Celts and Romans erected their habita- 
tions, and where at the present day, 
with its wild and beautiful surround- 
ings it presents a picture which once 
seen could never be forgotten. Its 
waters, which are as clear as crystal, 
show a great readiness to reflect every 
object on their banks—and at night 
when the stars come out, they are 
pictured there as faithfully and look 
as perfect as if they had found a new 
heaven andanew home. This romantic 
mountain lake is girdled by bold cliffs, 
steep precipices, and impending walls 
of granite rocks, which, together with 
the dark mysterious forests that line 
its shores, form a very imposing 
environment. Especially as from the 
heights above, ruined towers and castles 
and ancient convents look down 
dreamily on the scene beneath. 

But the crowning point of interest 
at the Hallstattersee is the quaint old 
village of Hallstat, which stands on its 
banks. In some parts of this bizarre 
little townlet the houses are built 
against the wall, one above the other, 
from the rocks down to the level of the 
lake, and thus present such a very 
grotesque appearance that if such a 
thing as humour in architecture were 
possible it is exhibited here. Never- 
theless, there is a grave side to the 
picture ; as a great number of Celtic 
tombs have been discovered near the 
~ Rudolfsturm, which have rendered it 
famous; while as to its other attrac- 
tions, when gliding in a gondola over 
the shining waters of the lake on a 
summer evening, there is such a 
charm about the whole scene that the 
visitor feels as if he had got into Fairy- 
land by mistake, and was for the time 
being breathing a magic atmosphere. 

Next comes Gosau—the journey to 
which is like an allegory—for, for some 
time the road is smooth and easy ; but 
after having reached the Gosau Mill, 


you turn off and pursue your way for a 
considerable distance through a deep 
wooded ravine along the bed of a 
torrent, which is as wild and desolate 
as the Enchanted Forest and the Black 
Valley, described in De la Motte 
Fouque’s “ Undine.” Indeed, Kuhleborn 
might still haunt the Gosau Brook, and | 
Huldbrand, in full armour would not 
seem much out of place if found riding 
through those gloomy pine woods. 
However, the valley opens out at last— 
widening into a kind of amphitheatre 
wherein the hamlet of Gosau lies, and 
which is a veritable Paradise for the 
artist. For it is backgrounded by the 
Donnerkogeln mountains, whose bold, 
wild peaks shoot up into such strangely 
picturesque pinnacles that each separate 
section of the range is a ready-made 
picture in itself. In short, the Gosau 
Valley is to all intents and purposes 
one of the most beautiful spots in the 
whole region. And yet, strange to 
say, few travellers make their way to 
it. The consequence is, it still lies 
perdu among its guardian hills, and 
possesses a population so primitive 
and simple, that they believe in 
haunted wells and spooks and spells, 
and are as completely out of touch with 
the prosaic commonplace present as if 
they were people of another era. 

The Gosausee is a lake which lies 
amid some of the grandest scenery in 
the country. It is surrounded by the 
barren heights of the Donnerkogeln and 
the Hallstatter Alps; and the spell it 
exercises over the mind is heightened 
by contrast. For while beneath there 
are trees in full foliage, luxuriant 
flowering shrubs, stately ferns, and 
emerald mosses—in the background 
is the Dachstein, which with its glaciers 
and snow-clad peaks looks as cold, 
white, and still as if it were the petrified 
wraith of a dead world. 

Thus, while wandering from one fair 
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spot to another in this little-known 
region the scenery through which you 
pass is so stimulating that your interest 
is never allowed to flag. On the con- 
trary, in addition to the physical 
enjoyment arising from the lust of the 
eye, there is the pleasant inward con- 
sciousness of feeling cheered and bright- 
ened by the tour. For while the 
languid air of the Riviera and other 


southern parts enervates, what you 
have here, coming as it does direct 
from the snow-clad Alps, 1s so won- 
drously invigorating and exhilarating 
that it begets a new condition of mind 
and makes you realise that there are 
scenes in this world where the ée@dzum 
vit@ can be eluded, and where you 
feel for the time being that life zs worth 
living after all. 


THE AWAKENING. 


As flowers unfold their petals to the light 
To steal its beauty. 

So with firm touch did Love’s unerring hand 
Face me to Duty. 


What cared I for. the stony precipice 
Or thorny brier ? 

The bracing air was charged with pure delights 
As I climbed higher. 


The souls that creep in valleys are content 
To miss their pleasure 

The rising and the setting of their sun 
They ne’er can measure. 


From lonely heights ’midst the eternal snows 
We trace the river ; 


Enthroned on rugged summits hazardous 
Waits Life, the Giver. 


qa 


bo 


means a bad sort of fellow. 

At least, no one considered him 

to be otherwise before that 
evening, and then, through having in 
the course of. a rather solitary life 
acquired a bad habit of expressing his 
thoughts aloud, he came within an ace 
of losing the lady of his choice, and not 
only that, but he ran the risk of becom- 
ing a social pariah, or of ending his 
days in an asylum. He came of a 
family which for generations had been 
engaged in a class of business re- 
quiring special shrewdness, where a 
shght error in judgment might mean a 
serious loss, and all the generations of 
inherited suspicion of the motives of 
others seemed to have reached their 
highest in him. What made matters 
worse was the fact that his father, when 
well advanced in years, had received so 
advantageous an offer for his business 
that he sold it, thus leaving no definite 
occupation to his son in which this 
particular talent could find vent. Jer- 
mayne had never been intended for the 
business; he had been too highly 
educated, and at his father’s death he 
found himself in the position of a well- 
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educated, polished, and wealthy indi- 
vidual with nothing on which he could 
exercise the inherited family shrewd- 
ness. 

On this particular day, Jermayne 
had come to the stupendous conclusion 
that he was in love. This conclusion 
was arrived at with all the deliberate 


care which his cautious instincts 
necessitated ; it was final with him, 
and if unrequited would involve a 


solitary existence for the rest of his 
days ; yet so ingrained was the habit, 
or instinct, that even in this case he 
found himself weighing and deliberating 
over details which would never have 
received consideration from a more 
ardent nature. The favoured lady 
was not beautiful in form or feature, 
neither was she talented or particularly 
clever, and she was decidedly poor in 
the world’s goods; but she was a 
general favourite, being gifted with a 
sweetness of manner and an amiability 
altogether charming ; particularly so to 
Jermayne. 

The fact that he still retained a 
capacity for analysis, when considering 
her in the light of a prospective alliance, 
might convey the impression that he 
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was not really in love, but he realised 
that she was for him the only woman. 

It was, he analysed, so obviously to 
her advantage to accept him, yet he did 
not desire her to marry him for such 
comforts as he, with his wealth, could 
give her; what he wanted was proof 
that she was absolutely disinterested ; 
that it would be for love, and love only, 
that she would accept him. This 
desire led him to express his doubts 
audibly. Had he paused to analyse 
his own feelings he would have noted 
in himself a certain selfishness and 
imperfection evidenced by the very 
existence of such thoughts with respect 
to the lady of his choice. 

In the course of that evening he would 
meet her, and, given opportunity, with 
possibly a little encouragement, he 
fully intended to place his future at her 
disposal. With this in view he had 
secured tickets for a certain annual 
charity festival, and in the course of an 
hour or two he would meet her there. 

Jermayne was a man whose tastes 
were unusual; he was fond of the 
quaint and bizarre in art, and his rooms 
abounded in ornaments of curious 
origin and strange workmanship. As 
he stood pondering over the momentous 
evening to come, he unconsciously 
arranged and re-arranged the various 
objects before him. Amongst these 
was a small figure of Chinese make, 
the figure of a mandarin with a nodding 
head ; a fantastic image with a solemn 
face and high bald head that moved 
when touched and kept moving for 
some minutes afterwards. 

Exactly what the figure had to do 
with after-events Jermayne never knew ; 
it was a strange circumstance, however, 
that as he held it in his hand, he 
expressed the wish which was so 
amply granted. 

“Tf,” said he, “I could read past 
lives and present thoughts but for one 


day, I should know whom I could 
trust and whom to avoid.” 

He placed the little image back on 
the shelf, and the figure commenced 
nodding at him. Just then his watch 
seemed to fall out of his pocket, though 
he had not touched it, and he saw the 
hour. It was half-past eight. He had 
placed the mandarin in front of the 
lady’s photograph, and her face seemed 
to smile at him ; one of those bewitch- 
ing smiles which had sealed Jermayne’s 
affections. Then a haze seemed to 
spread throughout the room. 

‘* My nerves must be out of order,” 
he said to himself, as he proceeded with 
his toilet. He paused before the mirror 
to put a finishing adjustment to his 
tie, when suddenly, with a gasp, he 
sank into a chair, and it came to him 
that his wish had been granted, and 
that he was sorry it was so. Just as 
in a dream incidents flash past one, 
which in waking hours would take days 
to accomplish, so he, in that bnef 
moment, when he faced himself in the 
glass, had seen the mean actions of his 
past life; the childish deceits of his 
youth, followed by a panorama of petty 
meannesses. He became at once dis- 
enchanted with himself as he sat in his 
chair, all his little conceits gone from 
him. With an effort he recovered 
himself and finished dressing, keeping 
away from the accusing mirror. He 
descended the stairs, and found his cab 
waiting for him at the door. 

The man, a well-known identity of 
the cabstand, had descended from his 
perch, and stood on the pavement. 
As Jermayne moved forward he came 
face to face with the man in the full 
light of the street lamp. 

Jermayne staggered back and leaned 
against the doorpost. In that bref 
moment he saw many things, but the 
thing that filled him with repulsion 
for the man before him was the sight 
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of a frail little woman crouched with 
one arm raised to ward off a blow. 
This seemingly respectable cabman was 
a wife-beater. To Jermayne it was a 
new and horrible thing; he saw it 
happen, and for a time he could see 
nothing else. 

‘You brute, you vile brute!” he 
exclaimed, and the cabman stepped 
forward with a threat. 

Then seeing Jermayne’s face, he said : 

‘Beg pardon, Sir, are you ill?” 

Jermayne held the door key in his 
hand; the man took it from him, ran 
up the steps, and opened the door, 
leading him inside and calling for the 
housekeeper. 

‘Mr. Jermayne was_ taken ill, 
ma’am, just as he was gettin’ in my 
cab.”’ 

Jermayne allowed the housekeeper 
to help him to his room, but he kept his 
eyes fixed on the ground, never raising 
them to her face. 

‘TI shall be all right in a moment. 
Don’t wait. I'll rest a while, and then 
if I am not better, I shall give in and 
go to bed.” 

The housekeeper was all solicitude, 
volubly expressing her regret. 

Jermayne sat thinking, his face care- 
fully averted from the woman. 

‘*T am thankful,” he said ** that it 
will last no longer than twenty-four 
hours. Ill have one further test, 2nd 
then I’ll shut myself up in the dark and 
plead illness until it is over.” 

The little metal head nodded at him 
incessantly, a bland, persistent smile 
onitsface. He pulled himself together. 
took a sip of brandy, and went out into 
the street. No more cabs for him; 
he would walk. 

At the second lamp he passed a man, 
a personal friend, and a good fellow, 
well known for his charitable and 
benevolent nature. Jermayne avoided 
him ever afterwards. He moved on 
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rapidly with a sickening sense of what 
was to come. 
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He came next to a house where a ball 
was being held. A lady was leaving 
her carriage. As he paused for her to 
pass before him, she raised her eyes to 
his, and he knew her to be a lady of 
note, but, alas! he recoiled again at 
what was revealed to him. 

Jermayne paused, turned round, and 
hurried home, looking neither to right 
nor to left of him, avoiding the gaze of 
all passers. He hastened to his rooms 
and flung himselfonacouch. He dared 
not face his sweetheart that night. 
The housekeeper heard him, looked in, 
and then went out and called a doctor. 
The doctor was a young man with a 
future before him; he was a friend of 
Jermayne’s, and came round at once. 

“Hullo, Jermayne, what’s_ the 
matter? Let’s havea look at you.”’ 

He felt his patient’s pulse, and passed 
his hand over his forehead, Jermayne 
keeping his eyes closed all the time. 

‘You seem to have had a shock of 
some kind. What is it? Come, you 
may as well tell me.” 

Jermayne, in disjointed sentences, 
told his story. 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow, you’ve 
been overdoing it ; that’s what is wrong. 
What have you been reading lately ? 
You had better go to bed, and I’ll send 
in something for you.” 

The doctor glanced at the metal 
figure. It nodded incessantly. 

‘Queer little beast, that mandarin 
cf yours, Jermayne, but if it’s going to 
affect you like this, you had better bury 
the thing. Good-bye, old man, and— 
can I take any message to Miss Blaine 
for you? I’m going on to the dance 
after I have ordered your little dose. 
Shall I tell her you’ll be round to see 
her to-morrow evening after the twenty- 
four hours is over? Ha! Ha! Can't 
trust yourself to see her just at present ? 
Stuff and nonsense, old man, but, 
good-bye; I’ll pop in on my way back.” 


To himself he said as he went down 
the stairs: | 


““T don’t half like this. <A sensible, 


.steady fellow, too.” 


Dr. Winston sent a dose, and went on 
his way to the dance. Almost the first 
person he met after entering the room 
was Miss Blaine. He stopped her in 
his off-hand way. 

‘“‘Miss Blaine, you may as well give 
me all Jermayne’s dances to-night. 
I’ve just seen him, professionally. He 
asked me to let you know.” 

In answer to the girl’s perceptible 
loss of colour and evident anxiety, he 
added : 

‘Don’t worry, he’ll be all right to- 
morrow, and he said he would see you 
in the evening. Some mental shock ; 
nothing of importance, really. Thanks” 
—and he handed her back her card. 

Amy Blaine was scarcely herself 
that evening; to smile was an effort, 
and once they had concluded a dance, 
the doctor remarked to her: 

** Miss Blaine, I’m inclined to think 
Jermayne a very lucky man. I wish 
some one would take the trouble to 
WOITy over me.”’ 

“I don’t quite understand you, 
Doctor ? ” | 
‘Well, you look a bit fagged, and 
had better leave early. I am going 
early, too, and can drive you and 

your aunt to your home.” 

When passing Jermayne’s, the 
Doctor ordered his man to stop. 

“Excuse me a minute,” he said, 
“and [ll run up and see how the old 
chap is.” | 

“May I come too, Doctor — just 
to the door ? ” 

“Come if you wish,” he said. 

The Doctor found Jermayne awake, 
and his first question was: 

‘Did you tell her ? ”’ 

“Yes; in fact, 1’m driving her 
home.” 
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“HE DARED NOT LOOK AT HER.” 


At this moment the housekeeper 
addressed the Doctor, and it happened 
that for a few minutes Amy was left 
forgotten outside the open door. 

Jermayne moved restlessly, and she 
heard her own name. How weak 
his voice was! Mental shock. What 
did that mean ? Oh, if he were to be 
very ill—to die! The girl’s mind was 
a chaos of love and fear. She did not 
stop to consider what she was doing. 
In a moment she was kneeling beside 
the couch. 

‘“*Oh, Tom, are you very, very ill ? 
What has happened to you?” and 
she took his hand in hers, but he kept 
his face resolutely turned from her ; he 


dared not look at her. The one thing 
which he had desired—the power to 
see her as she truly was—it was his, 
yet he dared not use it. 

She placed her hands on his face, 
and gently, ever so gently, drew it 
round toward her, and he was com- 
pelled to look at her. He saw what 
truly transformed him—that for her 
there was but one man in the world, 
and that one himself. 


+ + + + + 


The little mandarin continues to 
nod, but under a glass case. He is 
promoted, and Jermayne always treats 
him with particular respect. 
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“ PICKED that rascal up out of 
the street, sir! Out = of the 
street, I tell you! And this——”’ 
Here the Colonel's words in- 
variably fail Imm. He glares round 
upon his hearers, and awaits the 
respectful sympathy, which, especially 
when they are toying with his famous 
port, is always forthcoming. As an 
impartial historian I must, however, 
protest that the Colonel did not, as 
might be inferred, come upon the 
Rogue sweeping a crossing, or playing 
at sandwich-man—and forthwith re- 
move him into Paradise. On the con- 
trary, I remember it well, at the 
occasion of our first meeting, the Rogue 
carried over his arm a remarkably 
good overcoat, and his suit showed 
less signs of wear than my own. 

It was at a wayside station that the 
encounter took place. We had been 
hustled out of a comparatively warm 
carriage into an exceedingly cold wait- 
ing-room, with two good hours to spend 
there. The Colonel spoke rapidly and 
forcibly fora few moments on waiting- 
rooms in general, and on this one in 
particular. Then slamming the door, 
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he coiled himself sulkily on a wooden 
bench near the empty grate, while I 
arranged a swift and excellent journey 
from London to Carlisle—no stops— 
by the aid of an antiquated time-table. 

Five minutes later, the Rogue came in. 
A prepossessing Rogue, at first sight, 
with the most ingratiating smile that I 
have ever seen on the face of man, 
woman, or child. There was nothing 
aggravating about it—nothing unduly 
familiar—it was simply and entirely 
ingratiating, claiming an answer as 
well as any words. For the rest, his 
age was about thirty, his figure tali 
and rather slight, while his eyes were 
only less engaging than his smile. He 
went up to the table, and put down his 
bag, and for a second his gaze rested 
on the Colonel’s label. I finished 
my journey to Carlisle, and followed 
it up by a dismal walk along the plat- 
form; returning later, however, I 
found a transformation scene in the 
waiting-room. The Colonel was con- 
genially occupied in_ reading the 
Times, while the Jllustrated London 
News lay across his knees. On_ the 
table were more papers, all, apparently, 
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having emerged from the Gladstone 
bag. An hour passed in bliss. I was 
dimly aware that the Colonel had fallen 
into conversation with the stranger, 
and in the necessary intervals between 
turning the pages, I marvelled at his 
unwonted friendliness. Presently I 
learned the reason—the Rogue was 
about to honour our village with his 
presence. Also, hisname was Marsden, 
and his profession, owing to an em- 
ployer’s failure, non-existent. His 
choice of Peterham was due to the fact 
that he and his father had spent the 
holidays there years ago, and with this 
touch of domesticity, the Colonel, for 
some occult reason, chose to be pleased. 

IT must remark, although circum- 
stances seem to disprove the statement, 
that the Colonel is not in general a 
sentimental man. Nor is he given to 
the cultivation of casual acquaintances. 
Therefore I marvelled the more when I 
discovered he was meditating whether 
employment could be found for his 
protegé in the neighbourhood. I sug- 
gested that India was undoubtedly 
the solution of the problem. The 
Colonel is afflicted, as it happens, with 
a disease not unknown to other retired 
military men—he is bringing out a 
book on India, and the labour involved 
is, to all appearance, enormous. From 
the angry tone in which he pooh-poohed 
the suggestion, I knew it had taken root. 

Yet, when, a week later, Marsden 
walked up the drive, with his most 
ingratiating smile, to be initiated into 
secretarial duties, it struck me that the 
fragile seed I planted must have been 
tended by the aforesaid secretary with 
consummate care. He was to keep 
on his rooms in the village and come 
up for two or three hours a day. I 
inquired casually after references, and 
was snubbed for my pains. The Colonel 
knew a man when he saw one—he 
might be trusted to keep his eyes open. 
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Personally, I thought the man was 
wasted on India. He was a_ born 
fisherman—could tie a fly better than 
any man I know, and literally charmed 
the fish out of the water, so we became 
excellent friends. 

One day—it was the thin edge of the 
wedge—the Colonel asked me abruptly 
if I had read a book lately come out on 
London slum life. 

‘““Tt’s | Marsden’s,” he explained. 
‘Queer thing, but he knows some of 
the people.” Then, poking the fire 
viciously—** One doesn’t realise it all,” 
he said. 

The Colonel has two idiosyncrasies 
—India and a form of philanthropy 
all his own. Subscription lists and 
charity organisations he will turn the 
coldest of eyes upon, yet in his own 
peculiar and anonymous way he is the 
most generous of men. 

‘What does Marsden know about 
it?” I asked. 

“Why, the fellow describes one of 
those lodging-houses, in the book and 
it’s the very one Marsden lived in. 
They only call the place by initials in 
the book, but he says it’s real name is 
Narcissus Street.” | 

I stared. ‘ Did he come as low as 
that?” 

‘* Nonsense !’’ said the Colonel, tes- 
tily. “* He was working there. The 
fellow that wrote the book got no end 
of tips from him. And, Jack, you 
remember Peters ? ”’ 

I did remember Peters. He was a 
dishonest butler, who had left = in 
haste. 

‘* Well, curious thing, but Marsden 
came across him—he’s been out of work 
for months.” 

I was not surprised to hear it. 

‘** Marsden thinks he'd pull up, if he 
only got a chance.” 

I was surprised to hear that. 

It happened, a few days later, thet 
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the Colonel fell a victim to influenza. 
It was a mild attack, but kept him 
indoors. I went up to condole one 
afternoon, and found him deep in 
correspondence, while the secretary, 
at an adjoining table, devoted himself 
to India. There were some postal 
orders scattered about the Colonel’s 
table, and a few directed envelopes 
lay by his side. I sat down and waited 
until the press of business should be 
over. At last the envelopes were 
sealed, and the Colonel, with elaborate 
carelessness, tossed them across to the 
secretary, who went out to the post- 
bag. 

I strolled over to see what progress 
he had made. 

““A good fellow that,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Who is he?” 

“ Can’t oblige you with his pedigree,”’ 
replied the Colonel snappishly. 

Istood and pondered. One thing—it 
was ridiculous enough—had left its 
memory upon me, and that was the 
way in which, the first day we met, he 
had handled the Colonel’s rugs. 

A week later, I was up at the house 
again, and found the Colonel in his 
study interviewing a dilapidated tramp 
who, turning, revealed the face of 
Peters. He was miserably ragged, 
but with no appearance, it struck me, 
of being starved. The Colonel grew 


red, and I guessed his hand was in his’ 


pocket. My presence was evidently 
superfluous, and [ strolled out to the 
hall. 

The post had come in, and the 
secretary was sorting the letters. I 
looked idly over his shoulder. Much 
of the Colonel’s correspondence was 
familiar to me, but there were two or 
three letters to-day in illiterate hand- 
writing that I did not know. The 
secretary sorted them thoughtfully. 

‘** Peters 1s here,” I observed. 


The secretary laid the greasiest 
envelope on the top of the pile, and 
arranged the corners symmetrically. 

‘You met him in London, didn’t 
you ?”’? I went on. ‘* Were you slum- 
ming long ? ”’ 

He was about to answer when the 
Colonel and Peters emerged from the 
study. Peters glanced for an instant 
at the secretary, who nodded. The 
Colonel took up his letters, sorted 
out the greasy envelopes, and thrust 
them unopened into his pocket. 

“What does Peters want ?”’ I asked 
later—‘"* money ? ” 

It appeared that Peters was engaged 
in that interesting task known as 
turning over a new leaf, and had 
obtained, through Marsden’s interven- 
tion, the co-operation of the Colonel. 

‘* Poor chap, he’s had a hard time of 
it,” said the Colonel, whose wrath was 
never of long duration; “ there’s a lot 
of good in Peters.” 

I learnt afterwards that Peters had 
come out in the character of the starv- 
ing man, who yet hands half his crust 
to a poorer brother. 

After this, the greasy envelopes came 
faster still, and the business of India 
devolved more completely upon the 
secretary. In his spare time that 
gentleman was fishing my water. I 
have said he was a born fisherman, but 
never had he displayed more consum- 
mate skill than during that week. 

It was by accident that I penetrated 
one day into the secret of the greasy 
envelopes. The Colonel had‘a business 
letter, which he gave me to read. I 
pulled it out of the envelope, and was 
confronted by what seemed an unusual 
form of address for a lawyer. 

‘* Dere sir,—1 am trewly gratful——, 

“Some mistake,” I said, handing it 
back ; ‘‘is this a pensioner, sir? ” 

The Colonel turned red, but little 
by little I heard the tale. The slum 
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book had begun—Marsden had culti- 
vated what was a very pretty little 
philanthropic scheme. The Colonel had 
no less than four pensioners at the 
present time; they all lived in Nar- 
cissus Street—three of them in the 
same lodging-house—and those three 
Marsden had known personally. Peters 
the reclaimed, was working in the 
docks ; Jones was a crippled cobbler ; 
Richardson a one-armed _ crossing 
sweeper. To-day the Colonel had 
heard, through Jones, of Bernard, once 
in the army, now out of work for six 
months. It was this letter I had inter- 
cepted. The cobbler’s spelling was 
phonetic, but he had a graphic pen. 
I coughed more than once as [ read. 

““ Well ° ” said the Colonel. 

‘You're sure it’s genuine ? ”’ 

““Genuine!’’ he snorted angrily ; 
‘““of course it’s genuine! What else 
should it be ? ”’ 

I had really no doubts myself, but I 
was still demurring when the secretary 
came in. 

“If that cobbler fellow’s as poor as 
he makes out,” I said doggedly, ‘ he’d 
want all he could get himself.” 

‘“Some fellows would, no doubt,”’ 
replied the Colonel sarcastically. 

The secretary glanced at me. 

“The poor,” he said, “are famous 
for their generosity.” 

The phrase reminded me of copy- 
book days. I said so. The secretary 
only smiled. The Colonel remarked 
that probably my memory was still 
good on that point. 

I hastened to change the subject, 
looking again at the letter. 

‘‘ A very poor part, I suppose.” 

“It’s awful!’ burst out the Colonel, 
‘* Marsden, tell him about Jones.”’ 

Marsden told me about Jones, and 
my money seemed to chink uneasily in 
my pocket as I listened. 

‘*T was there once,”’ he said at the 
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end, “‘ when one of the children, a little 
chap of seven, rushed in with a penny 
someone had given him, and—well, 
you'd think they’d never had a penny 
in their lives before! And what they 
must have felt when you 7 

He turned to the Colonel, his eyes 
alight, to be met with a savage grunt 
from that philanthropist. 

India flagged somewhat after this. 
We formed ourselves into a select 
philanthropic club. Once, indeed, I[ 
took occasion to ask the secretary 
whether the new cases we heard of every 
now and again were beyond suspicion. 

Was it not possible, I inquired with 
dove-like innocence, that we might be 
hoodwinked ? The secretary shook 
his head. He knew those streets by 
heart—more than once he had advised 
the Colonel to hold his hand. I might 
trust him. 

We grew to look upon that East End 
street as our own peculiar property. 
When Christmas came, more than one 
well-filled hamper found its way there. 
Peters and Richardson wrote grateful 
letters to the Colonel. Jones was my 
especial protegé—I knew each infant 
Jones by name—and, to my amazement 
Christmas brought me a card from 
Jones. It was an ancient card— 
probably a hoarded treasure for many 
years—of a sky-blue sea, with two 
solitary gulls in the foreground. 

The incident seemed to me intensely 
pathetic ; I remember saying so to the 
secretary. Later, those solitary gulls 
struck me in another sense. 

One day we were walking up from 
the river—a sudden thought struck 
me. I turned to the Colonel. 

“Why don’t. you look in at Nar- 
cissus Street when you’re up in Town 
next ? I would.” | 

The Colonel, I need hardly say, 1s 
not a habitue of London, but now and 
again he sacrifices himself from a sense 
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of duty. He pooh-poohed the sug- 
gestion angrily, and I thought no more 
of it until, a week or two later, business 
took me to Town myself. Thesecretary 
walked down tod the station with me, 
and, incidentally, read my thoughts. 

‘Not thinking of looking in at Nar- 
cissus Street, are you? You know, 
it might not be all roses. Londoners 
are peculiar; you might be dis- 
appointed.” 

“TH risk that. I want to go.” 

‘“By the way ’—he turned, as if 
struck by «a sudden thought—” if 
you do go, I wonder if you’d do some- 
thing forme?” , 

It appeared that he had a small 
remittance for Peters, but was uncer- 
tain whether that gentleman had left 
Narcissus Street, or not. If I would 
send him a wire a day or two before I 
went there, he would forward to me 
the money, and the note. I told him 
I would settle the money, and would 
wire for the note if I wanted it. He 
saw me into the carriage, and stood 
leaning on the door. We had been 
talking of other things ; when, just at 
the last, he reverted to Narcissus Street. 

‘Go if you must,” he said, ** but— 
well, take an old stager’s advice, and 
don’t! It may mean disillusionment,” 
he added with a laugh. 

‘* Don’t be afraid,” I called out, as 
the train moved off, ‘‘I won’t be too 
blatant.” 

He nodded and smiled—stood on the 
platform, still smiling, as we steamed 
away. 

I wired for Marsden’s note, and went 
by cab, a day or two later, to what was, 
according to him, the nearest point 
of civilisation to Narcissus Street. 
From there, I hired a small street arab 
as guide. He led me through decorous 
streets, past meek,  close-curtained 
windows, and finally drew up in 
triumph before a red-brick house, the 
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most decorous of them all, with spotless 
doorstep and shining knocker. There 
were “ Apartments” in the window. 
I remonstrated. 

‘'You’ve made some mistake, my 
boy. This isn’t the place.” He held 
to his opinion. A policeman strolled 
towards us, with the negligent air of 
one who thoroughly exonerated the 
street from needing his society. To 
him I appealed, showing the names and 
addresses I had written down. He 
pondered deeply, turning the paper 
over and over. Then declared judg- 
ment, solemn and sedate. 

*“ This ’ere’s Narcissus Street, sure 
enough. Seems to me, sir,’”’ his eye 
travelled over the piece of paper again, 
“they're wrong ’uns.” 

Following his advice, I went to 
number twenty-three, and asked for 
Peters. The landlady, a fresh-coloured, 
honest-eyed woman, was much con- 
cerned. 

“Mr. Peters, ’e only left yesterday, 
sir, ’e ’ad a telegram, sudden-like. 
An’ ’e was in that hurry, ’e forgot to 
leave his address.”’ 

“Has he been with you long ?” I 
asked. 

“Going on seven months, sir. A 
very pleasant spoken gentleman, and 
the bill paid regular as regular.” 

** Worked in the docks, didn’t he ? ” 

The good lady held up hands of 
horror. 

“°F was a gentleman, Mr. Peters 
was—same as you might be, sir. 
Bless you! ’E never did no work!” 

“Do you know anyone called 
Richardson ? ”’ 

‘**°E was a friend of Mr. Peters, sir, 
and used to have his letters addressed 
here, but I never see him. Mr. Peters 
‘ad a lot of friends—some of ’em used 
to ’ave letters down at my sister’s. 
They was that careless about the 
numbers.” 
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Still I clung desperately to Jones. 
There must be a grain of truth in Jones. 

‘* Does an old cobbler live near here ? 
A man called Jones, very poor, with 
five children ? ”’ 

The landlady shook her head, with 
conscious pride. 

* We ain't that sort here, sir. 
no old cobblers here.”’ 

Slowly I walked up Narcissus Street. 
There was no one in that quict road ; 
the houses, discreetly curtained, gave 
no sign of life—they were far too 
respectable. Across the road lay a 
little recreation ground. The racket- 
ing, rioting London slum—no trees, no 
flowers, within many a mile; Jones, 
crippled, bending over his cobbling, 
and incidentally sending a Christmas 
card of two solitary gulls—I went to the 
nearest post-office and sent off a wire. 

A reply came from the Colonel— 
‘*“ Marsden away.” 

Next day I went back. The Coionel 
told me that Marsden had received an 
urgent letter, and, toattend to it, had 
asked for a day’s leave. He had just 
been paid his salary, and the Colonel 
had lent him five pounds in addition. 

**Curious!”’ said the Colonel, with 
fussy impatience. ‘‘ He promised to 
be back this’ morning, and_ hasn't 
turned up yet. He knows I’m waiting 
for that chapter on India. Well, what 
did you wire to him for? Found the 
people all right, eh ? ” 

* * 
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Two days later, a letter came for the 
Colonel. In it, the ex-secretary stated 
his sins in a rogue-like but thoroughly 
ingratiating way. He had been in 
league with Peters—who, by the way, 
had gauged his late master’s peculiari- 
ties with skill and correctness. Follow- 
ing that worthy’s advice, the secretary, 
in need of a holiday, and country air, 
had determined to give our rustic wits 
the benefit of London polish. It had 
been a stroke of luck for him, meeting 
us at the station that first day, but even 
without it he would doubtless have 
found ways and means. I[ really 
believe that he had played the game 
as much from pure pleasure in it as 
from any thought of gain. 

The Colonel read no more. He 
stamped off to the smoking-room, 
redder than he had ever been in 


his life before, and there, for the 
next three hours, he remained, 
invisible. 


There had been an envelope for me 
inside the Colonel’s letter, with a dozen 
or more flies the secretary had promised 
me weeks ago. The Colonel, too furious 
to see humour in the suggestion, told 
me to throw the confounded things in 
the river. 

But my cheque-book had been less 
summarily dealt with than his. 

Also, the Rogue was a born fisherman. 

I did throw those flies into the 
water, but not in the sense which the 
angry Colonel had suggested. 
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THE EXPLORING PARTY. 


P | ‘NHE sky was overcast, and the air 


still laden with surmises regard- 

ing the strange behaviour 

of the Dona Antonia, when 
a partyset out for San Bento station, 
with the intention of going by rail 
to Trofa, and thence exploring a new 
short cut, which Mr. Gilbert knew of, 
to Villa do Conde. The short-sighted 
guide and somewhat affected rival were 
the first to arrive. The Dona Antonia 
appeared escorted by the British Vice- 
Consul. This coincidence was a little 
significant, under the circumstances, 
but the tongue of scandal is at all times 
busy and there is no escaping it. The 
incident, therefore, was repeatedly 
remarked. The Treasurer, it was dis- 
covered, had missed the train. 


It was at first supposed that the 
Treasurer had been guilty of over- 
sleeping, but he afterwards confessed 
that he had trusted too literally to the 
oft-quoted _ pro- 
verb: ‘“‘A train in 
Portugal goes 
very well down- 
hill, once it is 
started ; the diffi- 
culty being to get 
it to start.’’ This 
was unfortunate, 
for on the present 
occasion it went 
off at once, and 
in accordance 
with the time- 
table ; to the as- 
tonishment of the driver and bewilder- 
ment of the guard. 


THE SHORT-SIGHTED GU!DE, 
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On arrival at Trota, the bicycles 
were mounted, and everyone appeared 
to be in the highest of spirits. It was 
remarked, on starting, that the Secre- 


THE SOMEWHAT AFFECTED RIVAL. 


tary’s calves had sustained a puncture. 
This was untrue. 

Mr. Gilbert, again with the Dona 
Antonia, entertained her by comparing 
the surrounding scenery with memories 
of the Amazon. Mr. Thompson, un- 
willing to lose sight of either, rode just 
behind them. 

Emerging from an avenue of white 
stone walls, their route led them on 
through a sequence of fields, each more 
interesting than the one before it. 
The bordering trees, supporting vines, 
were clustered with grapes, which it was 
possible to gather without dismounting. 

Stung with the pangs of irresistible 
jealousy, Mr. Thompson grew moody, 
and darted ahead; with the primary 
intention, it was generally supposed, of 
displaying his stockings; and _ the 
secondary of exhibiting his undeniable 
prowess on the duplicate wheel. Hav- 
ing raced on a bit, he dropped behind 
again, and continued these little 
manceuvres for some time. 

He had ascended a hill, some way 
ahead, and was preparing to coast back 
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again, with his legs over the handles, 
when he observed the arm of his rival, 
Mr. Gilbert, round the Dona Antonia. 
Angry beyond measure, he changed his 
intention, and descended very cau- 
tiously, revolving in his mind all the 
terrible things he would say to Mr. Gil- 
bert when he got an opportunity ; only 
to find, however, that what he had 
considered a piece of impertinence was 
an optical illusion. Mr. Gilbert was 
merely assisting the lady by pushing 
behind. 

“It’s raining,” said Mr. Thompson, 
to cover his confusion; ‘“‘I can feel 
the drops.’ 

** Let it rain,’’ answered Mr. Gilbert, 
‘“Tt’s the rainy season.”’ 

Mr. Gilbert was weary of the per- 
sistence of Mr. Thompson in hovering 
round. It spoilt the telling of many 
of his stories, to feel that he was 
dogged, and he had the presentiment 
that there were other things also he 
might like to say later to the Dona 
Antonia, which the propinquity of 
anyone, though ignorant of the lan- 
guage, would render embarrassing. 


> 


THE VICE-CONSUL AND DONA ANTONIA. 


The drops of rain were soon abundant 
and a shower was evident. It was a 
matter of time. 
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On perusing the evidence of several members, 1 am 
tempted to quote from the memoirs of one : 

‘* The elements,” he writes, “at last went mad. All 
the rain there ever was fell flop, and all the mud it ever 
made came squish, while the wind blew hard in all direc- 
tions. Before we found shelter, a very cyclone had burst 
upon us ; of such a force that the many cyclometers which 
abounded in the club were altogether incapable of 
measuring its intensity. What a terrible day! It was 
agreed to make a run of it back to Trofa, without delay. 
This was not easy ; and the greater number may be said 
to have made a walk of it; while, taking all things into 


consideration, the exploring party made a pretty good hash 


of it. This, however, is all in keeping 
with the nature of the club.” 

By this narrative, it is obvious the 
member had a 
sense of hu- 
mour in the 
hour of adver- 
sity, which is 
the rarest of 
virtues. 

When — the 
storm was at 
its height, the 
water trickling . 
down Mr. Gil- 
bert’s spectacles prevented his secing, 
and he was obliged to dismount. He 
continued his journey, under every dis- 
advantage, groping on foot. But it 
must be an ill wind, indeed, to blow 
nobody good. Seizing the advantage, 
Mr. Thompson immediately pocketed 
his eyeglass, preparatory to making a 
bolder move. Strangely enough, now 
that he was alone with the Dona 
Antonia, he felt uneasy. With his 
utter ignorance of the Portuguese 
tongue, it was difficult to begin. In 
this extremity, he called to memory 
a word he had met with on Cuban 
cigars, and resolved to venture. Riding 
beside her, he let it escape : 

** Senorita !”’ 

On hearing this, the Dona Antonia 
turned and smiled.) From that he 
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THE RENDEZVCUS WAS 
DELIGHTFUL. 


gathered she had detected his love 
and was not unwilling. Placing his 
hand against the back of her bicycle, 
like Mr. Gilbert, he helped her along, 

Now that he was permitted to do so 
much, Mr. Thompson was_ happy. 
He had obtained a footing on the 
sacred threshold. The Dona Antonia, 
with natural coquettishness, observing 
that a glance got the work done for her, 
smiled encouragement. 

But all good things must inevitably 
end. They had arrived at a “ venda,”’ 
where a mule was standing, when it 
occurred to the young lady to inquire 
how far it was to Villa do Conde. 
Seeing the owner of the mule in the 
doorway, she went up and asked him. 

“ Five leagues, my lady.” 

Five leagues! Why, I thought 
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we were nearly there. Good leagues or small \ 
ones 2” . | 

“Good ones, my lady.” 

“Then which is the way ? ” 

“ Straight up the road, where your Excellency 
has come from,” replied the man. ‘* He who 
goes that way for two little leagues arrives at 
Trofa. Villa do Conde will be three good ones on 
the other side.” 

The Dona Antonia was at the end of her wits. 
What with short cuts to places in the oppo- 
site direction, and varying leagues, she was 
fairly lost. What might have been the sequel, 
had not others been less confident in the guid- 
ance of Mr. Gilbert, one shudders to con- 
template; but the wheels of a carriage were 
heard in the distance, and it was soon up 
beside them. 

“Get inside quickly,” said one of the two 
figures who jumped from the box. 


‘But I can’t leave the bicycle,” ob- 
jected the Dona Antonia. 

‘* Thompson, old man, since you've got 
to bring your own, you might be so good 
as to look after rr 

“And I’m wet through, 
again. 

‘You'll find a change of some sort in- 
side the cab. Vambos ambora! ”’ 

In this way the Chaplain and the British 
Vice-Consul rescued their friend in the 
needy hour, and together over- 
came the good nature of Mr. 
Thompson, leaving him with a 
couple of bicycles in tow, while 
they rode themselves. As the 
vehicle moved, a hand waved 
out in token of gratitude, which 
was more than deserved; and 
the imposed-upon gentleman was 
left alone to cogitate over the 
task thus forced on him. And 
truly his sufferings, subsequent 
to this, with a minimum of com- 
plaint, were a test of his devo- 
tion, and an honour to the club. 
: , The coachman lashed, and 
the horses responded. They 
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passed the members, one by one, 
straggling back. But, before’ they 
reached them, they struck a note of 
pathetic interest in the great mis- 
leader. Wheeling his machine, with 
the utmost difficulty, through a 
slough of mud, on to what he thought 
must be Villa do Conde, was the short- 
sighted guide. He hailed them, as 
strangers, and asked them the way. 
He confessed he had lost it, along with 
his glasses, and was trusting in Provi- 
dence. They informed him that he 
was going in the right direction, if only 
he kept straight, and they told him the 
distance. It was twenty-four thousand 
if reckoned in miles, in an absolute line! 
When they drove on again, he was 
scratching his head. 

It is said that, when the cab drew up, 
the Dona Antonia jumped out suddenly 
in peasant dress, a sight which was 
regarded by her two protectors with 
roars of laughter. With regard to the 
others, they got back somehow. They 
invaded the station, one after the other, 
drenched to the skin. Having nothing 
to change into, they bor- 
rowed some blankets from 
the station-master’s family ; 
and, following the advice of 
the medical officer, they 
wrapped themselves in them 
to keep in the wet. Thus, 
not only did nobody suffer / 
from the exposure, but 
many, indeed, who were pre- 
viously ailing, were restored 
to health, so beneficial is a 
cold-water compress. 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


The fair of Mathosinhos 
was in the fullest swing. 
Booths and umbrella-shaped 
stalls stood in the streets, and 


were open to thieves ; the latter in the 
shape of irresponsible boys, whose 
name was legiv2, not one of whom 
failed to get an earthenware trumpet, 
to add to the din. All was gaiety, 
excitement, and noise; with touches 
of love, as exemplified by countrymen, 
who leant on their staffs, and, with 
much _ self-consciousness, ogled the 
wenches as they passed along. 

But the sad, sad world lay out beyond. 
Throughout the entire length of the 
great broad road leading to Mathosinhos, 
beggars and monstrosities sat upon 
their haunches; some stretching out 
repulsive limbs, others wailing in dis- 
cordant tones; all praying the passer- 
by to leave a little gift with them for the 
benefit of his soul. 

In the midst of these, people were 
moving as their purpose took them :; 
when all of a sudden, the ringing of bells 
and sounding of horns announced the 
appearance of the C.B.C. 

““T never saw ; 
such people in all Pegi 
my life,’ remarked =... 


the Vice-President. 
refuse to get out of the way; 
doesn’t matter how much you ring.” 
‘* I find it best not to touch the bell,” 
replied the Treasurer. ‘‘ Thread your 
way.” | 
The Vice assented, with an audible 
grunt. He found, however, that this 


“They simply 
it 


procedure in no way suited him. 


After twisting and turning for some 
little time, he avowed himself tired. 

‘What I shall do,” said he, “is to 
single out a man, and go straight for 
him. I shall ring the bell a little, just 
sufficient, for him to hear, if he wants 
to, and no more. Then I 
shall keep right on. If he 
doesn’t move, it will be a 
lesson to him.”’ 

“IT quite agree with you,” 
answered his com- 
panion. “I think 
you'll be justified.” 

A moment later, 
and he had selected 
his victim. The man 
he was going for 
was tall and ragged, 
with a stooping gait; 
and was coming 
along slowly in the 
middle of the road, 
as if the whole place 
belonged to him. 
An old and dilapi- 
dated worn-out guitar was slung from 
his shoulder, and he carried a stick. 
Trotting beside him, and _ holding 
his coat-tails, was a bright little girl. 

‘“Now then,” muttered the Vice- 
President, tinkling gently, “‘are you 
going to be run over or are you not ? ” 

“To be, or not to be,’ added the 
Treasurer jocosely. ‘‘ That is the 
question.” 

The man, as usual, took no notice. 
The child, after staring at the bicycles 
vacantly, snatched at his arm. But it 
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was then too late. The crash had come! 
In less than a minute the place was 
inatumult. Men held their staffs with 
a tighter grip, and swung them round 
them, threatening to do everything. 
Frightened lady cyclists, coming up 
behind, were compelled to dismount ; 
and huddled together, grateful for any 
protection from the insults hurled at 
them. Cries of “‘shame!” and the 
groaning of monstrosities left nothing 
wanting to complete the commotion. 
In the middle of it all, the Vice-Presi- 
dent and the Treasurer stood back to 
back ; the beard of the former bristling 
with defiance, as he offered 
to take on the whole of Portu- 
gal and the Colonies com- 
bined. 

Fortunately, however, a 
policeman came, 
and was oil on the 
waters ; the Portu- 
guese people having 
a great respect for 
“‘auctoriade.”’ Care- 
fully producing to- 
bacco and _ paper, 
and rolling a cigar- 
ette, he borrowed a 
match. This indis- 
pensable __ prelimi- 
nary over, he was 
about to commence 
on a prolonged in- 
quiry, when its need was removed. 
The man knocked over stood up on his 
feet. The guitar he was carrying was 
crushed into splinters, which troubled 
him much; and it was noticed he 
waited till the child, who was sobbing, 
had fetched his stick. Then, taking 
her hand, he allowed himself to be 
guided, mumbling as he went. Only 
on this was it obvious to everyone that 
the poor man was blind. 

Fierce in anger, yet with a kind and 
sympathetic nature below, the Vice 
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broke down. He was seized with 
remorse. Brushing aside the Portu- 


guese policeman, he hastened on foot 
after the injured man. With him 
he remained in amicable converse for a 
considerable time. And, as he talked, 
touching the child occasionally under 
the chin, the latter ceased crying, and 
the eyes of the blind man wandered 
about him, as though they were gazing 
at some distant thing. 

It has since been rumoured that a 
pretty little girl is to be encountered 
occasionally with a well-dressed man 
who, though bent and sightless, has a 
pleasant voice, and sings, to the accor- 
paniment of a beautiful guitar, a 
cheerful ditty of his own composition, 
called “* The Wheel of Fortune,” in 
which mention is made of the days of 
his misery, when it knocked him down, 
but had since been the means of raising 
him up again to comparative prosperity 
and a life of happiness. 


THE TRIP TO ESPINHO. 
The fact of the shrot-sighted Mr. 
Gilbert possessing a complete pair of 


spectacles, and the somewhat affected 
Mr. Thompson only a single eyeglass to 


- was never any harm done. 


peer through, may account for theit 
seeing things in so many _ different 
lights. The only vision which appeared 
the same to them was the mysterious 
stranger, who, in the cyes of both, was 
incomparably beautiful; and it is 
curious to think that the only point they 
could ever agree upon should have been 
the one to have made them disagree. 
To the casual onlooker, it was apparent. 
however, in respect to the lady, tha: 
while she was ready to smile on each. 
there was nothing in her actions to lead 
one to suppose that she cared for either. 
And the gentlemen themselves, though 
they often gave evidences of increasing 
affection in foolish jealousies, which 
usually led to some amusing episode. 
were always above-board in all that 
they did, in consequence of which there 
Suspicion 
was drawn into another quarter. 
Ever since the day of the club’s first 
gathering, when the British Vice- 
Consul accompanied her home, the 
familiarity between him and the Dona 
Antonia had daily increased. Seldom 
did it happen in the course of a ride, 
when the young lady had succeeded in 
eluding the vigilance and escaping the 
persecutions of her amiable pursuers. 
Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Thompson, that 
the British Vice-Consul was slow to 
replace them. On these occasions the 
Chaplain joined them. Mindful of a 
promise to find out, if possible, if the 
fair intruder were previously known 
to anybody, he took these opportunities 
of riding beside them. When, however. 
he was questioned afterwards by those 
who were interested, he would merely 
answer by a shake of the head, giving 
them to understand that he knew a 
thing or two, but did not consider the 
evidence sufficient to justify opinion. 
On the Saturday preceding a follow- 
ing Sunday, it was arranged to train 
it as far as Espixhbo, take a tur over 
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the golf links there, and a snap-shot or 
two of the sardine fishery. The 
Saturday came. 

It was in gazing at one of the start- 
ling posters of ‘ Mariquinhas.” on 
leaving the station, that Mr. Thompson 
bethought him of accomplishing some- 
thing which would captivate his Dulci- 
nea and annihilate his rival. Being 
handicapped in the matter of conver- 
sation, it was impossible for him to woo 
her except in acts. He realised, there- 
fore, that a deed beyond the ordinary 
was one for him to do. In the mean- 
time he amused himself burnishing up a 
trumpet which he had lately purchased, 
a new thing in horns, which he con- 
templated now with considerable pride. 
_ On arrival at Espinho the members 

were mobbed. All the little fisher-boys, 


who were trained as caddies,were sitting 
on the palings as the engine drew up. 
Jumping down together they scam- 
pered along immediately to the crowded 
doorway, in a frantic endeavour to 
seize on some clubs. But when they 
discovered there were no other clubs 
but the Casualty Bicycle their faces 
fell. They hastened on ahead to the 
nearest cobbler and begged him for 
tacks, which they placed point upward 
all over the road. Then they took 
up a stand, near a big heap of rubbish, 
and reduced it to half. They were 
excellent shots. 

With a shower of stones and missiles 
behind them,.the members pushed on. 
Some of the ground was a succession of 
sandhills, where they had to dismount ; 
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other portions were hard if a trifle irre- 
gular, and they managed to ride. The 
brook, as to many a golfer before them, 
proved insuperable; and the course, 
on the whole, would have been better 
fitted for a cross-country  steeple- 
chase. Such were the golf links. 

The air was exhilarating, and the 
weather fine. One of the members had 
discovered a putting green, and was 
commencing to show off there, when 
Mr. Gilbert dashed forward with an 
alarming statement. : 

A number of bulls, which must be 
those which were advertised to be 
fought on the morrow in the Espinho 
bull-ring, were actually grazing in a 


~ hollow close by. 


Everyone joined in precipitate flight. 
Amid shrieks and yells, and the ringing 
of bells, the club bolted back. 

When the panic was over, it was 
announced by someone who had had 


the courage 
to look, that 

the bulbs WZ 

were not : 

following. 

whereupon everyone drew up im- 
mediately with sighs of relief. Th: 
Honorary Secretary alone kept on 
With confidence in his opinions and 
an admirable prudence, he _ per- 
sisted in his intention of beating 
retreat. The more he was shouted at, 
the faster he went and was soon lost to 
view. It was afterwards discovered 
he wore a red tie. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Thompson was earn- 
ing his laurels. As the others sought 
sanctuary in the distant horizon, he 
profited by it. Whilst the others ran, 
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he reconnoitred in the neighbour- 
hood of the hollow. Curvetting about 
on the edge of the crater, partly to con- 
vince himself that he was absolutely 
fearless, and partly to give time for 
some more definite project to hatch in 
his brain, he grew bolder and bolder. 
He had just completed some thirteen 
circles, an unlucky number, when the 
nearest of the animals, which had 


hitherto been lazily dropping its 
eyelids, lifted them up! Stalking 
majestically up the side of the 


hollow, it whisked its tail round 
and round, and stared at the 
intruder. 

Feeling by this time a little 
uneasy, but reflecting that he 
must do something to frighten 
the animal, Mr. Thompson kept 
cool. He reached for his trumpet 
and blew a loud blast. No 
sooner had he done so than the 
brute, which had marked him, 
lowered its horns. Tossing them 
up again, it made straight for 
him. At this precise moment, 
Mr. Thompson remembered he 
had an appointment elsewhere, 
and those in the distance became 
aware of his peril. 

From where they were stand- 
ing it was seen that Mr. Thomp- 
son was in a terrible fix. Not 
only was the animal hard on his 
tracks, but the whole herd fol- 
lowed. Fortunately, he was able 
to scorch away from them, and 4 
he lost no time. He made for 
a spot where a solitary golfer 
stood contemplating his tee. 

The nature of the 
country deciding against 


him, he had to turn off. *<< as 
Breaking all records for i," %- 
several distances, like a “3 _,\} 
mouse. in a cage, he was = . 
al 


invariably checked. His 
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hat had fallen, and his curls were 
straight. 

The ladies of the party being the first 
consideration of 
the gentlemen 
members it was 
agreed by the 

latter to be in- 
hi, finitely prefer- 
, able to sacrifice 
Ft : Mr. Thompson, 
who was merely 
Via 7 fo a man, than 
7 leave them un- 
protected while 
they went to the rescue. Thus, 
though the ladies themselves 
protested, assuring the gentlemen 
that they were half a mile away 
and there was nothing to be 
frightened of, nobody stirred. 
The short-sighted Mr. Gilbert, 
wiping his spectacles with his 
usual exactness, gave it as his 
opinion that the bulls were from 
Seville. They were the largest, 
the fiercest, and most vindictive 
of cattle. He knew them by the 
way in which they dangled their 
tails. And he pointed out the 
Savageness of this particular 
lot by observing their canter, 
which indeed was extraordinary. 
Kicking up their heads and 
heels in unison, they 
danced along madly, with 
their horns in the air, 
- | taking a positive delight 
y in the chase. 
ii On this information 
4 there were many of the 

f members who were deeply 

cl y concerned, being filled 

[A with dread at the possible 
A} i, fate of their friend Mr. 

_f Thompson. Someone sug- 
gested their riding to- 
gether, and calling out 
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“Hullo” to frighten the animals. 
Others were anxious to lead in person ; 
but restrained their feelings. Mr. Gil- 
bert, deliberating on the situation, again 
explained 
that if only 
Mr. Thomp- 
son stuck to 
it properly, 
he was per- 
fectly safe 
—there be- 
ing little to 
be afraid of 
in a whole 
herd together, the danger being in en- 
countering one bull apart from the rest. 
Few, however, were convinced of this. 

It was seen eventually that the 
animals flagged, and Mr. Thompson, 
undoubtedly, had them all well in 
hand. Now and again he would turn 
in his saddle, and blow his trumpet. 
But instead of dispersing them it 
increased their ire, and served, ap- 
parently, to entice them on; for they 
invariably dashed forward, with a 
renewal of energy, when they caught 
the sound. They were struggling by 
this time in a serpentine manner, and 
the sight was a strange one. There 
were those people present who com- 
pared Mr. Thompson to the Piper of 
Hamelin ; a comparison which drew 
from his inveterate enemy the silly 
word “ rats.” 


‘(ne BLEW A LOUD BLAST.” 


Though all, with one exception, ~ 


admired the courage of the redoubtable 
hero, it was recognised by many that he 
might run against something and meet 
with a spill, which would place him 
at the mercy of the infuriated brutes. 
While this was happening, a group of 
small boys, who were some of the 
caddies, came running towards them. 
A dirty-faced youth, who appeared to 
be the leader, roared with laughter, and 
the others joined him. 
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‘‘ The little horrors!” exclaimed a 
lady. “‘ Just fancy, laughing! If only 
somebody would send them flying.” 

On this there was a rush among the 
gentlemen members to order them back, 
each one anxious to retrieve his reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the sex by some small 
signal act of valour, such as the moment 
presented. But the dirty-faced youth 
refused to stir, asserting that he was 
supposed to be guarding the cattle. 

At the mention of his profession, the 
ladies surrounded him, and asked if it 
were possible to drive them away. 
He replied that it was—for five hundred 
reis. Losing their hearts and heads 
together, they kissed and embraced 
him. 

“What a brave boy!” ‘“ How 
picturesque he is!” and ‘“ There’s 
something so nice about his face, you 
know. I don’t dislike the smell of 
sardines. It’s rather effective.” 

Such expressions as these were heard 
to be passing the lips disengaged. 

Wiping off the kisses with the back 
of his sleeve, the dirty-faced youth 
first pocketed the money, then -pro- 
duced a horn. Running in the direc- 


tion of Mr. Thompson, who was doub- 
ling now for the twentieth time, with 
the herd at his back, he was seized 
with a paroxysm of side-splitting 
laughter, and collapsed on the spot. 
But remembering a promise of further 
reward in the event of success, the 
youth got up again, and advanced 
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still nearer. Putting his instrument 
to the corner of his mouth he elicited 
a noise which it would have been im- 
possible to have distinguished from 
Mr. Thompson’s new purchase. No 
sooner had he done so than the whole 
herd of animals deserted their quarry, 
and came over to him. At first the 
spectators were filled with fear for 
the lad’s own safety, particularly as 
the animals threw up their heads 
again, and dangled their tails, but it 
was very soon noticed that as soon as 
they reached him, they quietened down, 
and walked quite leisurely. Once, for 
fun, he ran on ahead a bit, and blew 
on the horn again, on which they 
kicked up their heels as before, and 
chased along after. 

Mr. Thompson was receiving a sur- 
feit of congratulations when it was first 
discovered that Mr. Gilbert’s spectacles 
had again deceived him. The bulls he 
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had spotted as coming from Seville 
were a parcel of cows from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood; and, far from 
being any which were to fight ina bull- 
ring, they were anxious to return to their 
stalls and be milked a soon as possible. 


These revelations, as might be 
expected, took away largely from 
Mr. Thompson’s exploit; but the 


words of admiration which the Dona 
Antonia desired to have interpreted 
more than consoled him for any loss of 
prestige. And Mr. Gilbert also, though 
blind in love, and short-sighted in other 
things, was quick to see the humour 
of his own mistakes, and regained 
possession of his habitual good temper. 

‘“T play pretty regularly,’ observed 
the golfer sarcastically, when they went 
up to chaff him, “and I ought to know 
the links, but I never remember coming 
across such a miserable lot of bunkers 
as I have done to-day.” 
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OT a sound was to be heard in 
N the village but the whirr of the 
reaping machine, as it pranced 
with unholy glee round the 
field, mowing down the corn with 
deadly precision. The wood stretched 
up the hillside hiding the field and the 
reapers from the village below 
All the villagers of any repute were 
at the harvest, except Bawbie, and 
she was gathering sticks opposite her 
own house, on the other side of the 
road, where the wood began. Breaking 
them carefully across her knee, she 
flung them in a heap at her side, and 
when the heap was big enough, she tied 
a rope round its waist, and towed it 
across the road to the house. Bawbie 
was neither ugly nor beautiful ; neither 
wise nor foolish ; neither good nor bad ; 
extremes were jumbled up in the com- 
position of her, as they are in most of 
us ; though in her case, the blend was 
characterized bya pretty fair regard to 
proportion. She was not old, neither 
was she young. Life’s illusions were 
for her over, if indeed they had ever 
existed. She had a way of looking 
things squarely in the face. Nothing 
in the way of pretence thrived in her 


immediate vicinity. She lived alone 
and was self-supporting ; working in 
doors, and out of doors, in season, and 
out of season. She never spent her 
money recklessly; and she had a 
horror of debt. 

“If ye hev’na the siller, dinna gae 
t’ th’ shop,” she said sensibly, and she 
practised what she preached. 

The neighbours said that Bawbie 
was ‘‘ awfu’ near-goin’ and aye lookit 
efter number one.” 

‘“An’ what for no’ ?”’ she retorted. 
“Tf ye a’ did the same ye wudna be sich 
meeserable craturs as ye are.” 

They also said that she was “‘ fearfu’ 
irreleegious ’’?; and undoubtedly she 
was, if church-going be the standard 
of religion. Unfortunately for Bawbie, 
it was the village standard, and 
measured by it there could be no doubt 
that she fell grievously short. Stolidly 
she obeyed the commandment—“ Six 
days shalt thou labour and the seventh 
day shalt thou rest.”’ The latter part 
of the injunction she interpreted 
literally, not from any lack of imagina- 
tion, but from an inherited disinclina- 
tion ‘“‘to tamper wi’ the Scrupturs.”’ 

‘““They mean what they say, an 
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that’s more then some o’ yersel's dac,”’ 
she said, when in conflict with the 
neighbours on the subject. 

She always came off with flying 
colours in these encounters. The neigh- 
bours went regularly and reverently to 
church, and slept in decent publicity. 
Poor souls! their bodies were tired, and 
the Presbyterian service lends itself to 
repose. Bawbie was tired too; but 
she slept in her bed. 

‘A body’s bed’s the richt place to 
sleep in, an’ no’ the kirk,”’ she main- 
tained. “If the Lord thocht sic a 
heap o’ goin’ to the kirk, as ye a’ dae, 
think ye He would hae said ‘the 
seventh day shalt thou rest’? Na 
fears o’ Him. ‘The seventh day 
shalt thou gae to the kirk,’ wud be 
what He wud say. But He didna. 
Weel He kens hoo sore a_body’s 
bones ’ll be on the Setterday nicht.” 

There was one man in the village, or 
rather near it, who thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated Bawbie; and 
that was John McKenzie, the forester. 
He lived in a cottage, not far from the 
‘“ big hoose.” His thoughts were big 
thoughts ; not because he lived in the 
shadow of the “‘ big hoose,”’ but because 
his mind was made in a big, broad 
mould; and Nature, who is a born 
teacher, had repaired the ravages which 
the School Board had made in his 
education. 

Bawbie had towed the last bundle 
across the road, and before going in 
she stood to look at the sunset. The 
village was set in a frame of russet and 
gold, for the sun was sinking to rest in 
a bed of downy yellow clouds, and the 
sombre trees were lit up with a radiance 
more of heaven than of earth. 

‘““Hech, sirs, but it’s bonnie 
sighed Bawbie. “‘ Ah wunner wha’s 
ahint it. But ma beezness is tae feed 
the pig, an’ ah maun awa’ an’ dae it.”’ 

In she went, and out she trotted 
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again, with a pail of ‘* pig’s-mcat.”’ 
She had just filled the pig’s trough 
with it, and was standing, lovingly 
contemplating the pig at its supper, 
when she heard a voice at her elbow 
saying, ‘‘ Weel, Bawbie, an’ hoo’s 
yersel’ an’ the pig the nicht ? ” 

‘* Wonderfu’! wonderfu’! John— 
an’ hoo’s yersel’ an’ the wife ? ”’ 

‘Fine,’ answered John. ‘‘Ah’m 
jist looken at the beastie taken its 
supper,” went on Bawbie. “It does 
a body’s heart good tae see the appetite 
the crathur hes. She jest teks what’s 
set afore her, wi’oot spierin’, an’ that’s 
more than can be said o’ th’ men.”’ 

‘Yer aye hard on the men, Bawbie.”’ 

‘“No mony good anes iver cam ma 
wy, John, though Ah’m no misdooten 
thet ther’s ane here an’ there that 
mebbe bates the pigs.”’ 

A broad smile spread itself over 
John’s kindly face. 

‘It’s rael ha’nsome o’ ye tae say that, 
Bawbie. It’s high praise comen from 
sic a quarter.” 

‘* Hoot awa, man! Ah never denied 
thet,” said Bawbie magnanimously. 
‘* Ther’s aye ane here, an’ anither there, 
but what bates me tae fin’ oot is, why 


_ ther’s no more o’ them, wi’ the preev- 


leges they hev ower us.” 

‘““ Maybe it’s the fault o’ the preev- 
leges,” said John. “It’s no a bad 
thing tae bear the yok’, Bawbie.”’ 

“No for the fowk thet hes-na tae 
bear it,” retorted Bawbie. 

‘‘ Presairve usa’,’’ was John’s answer 
—and this time he had not, man-like, 
to create a diversion—‘“‘ wher’s the 
pig? It’s no there,” pointing to the 
pig-sty, which was empty, “an’ it’s 
squeaken terrible, no far off.” 

‘‘Losh keep us!” said Bawbie, 
‘It’s won oot at the hole ahint, an’ 
Ah’m chated if it hes-na tummled 
intae th’ well.” 

Off she trotted, followed by John, 
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to the old disused well 
under the ash-tree, not 
many yards from where 


they were standing. It was 
deep, this old well, and 
should have been covered 
up; but it was not. A 
rusty chain, that used to 
lower and lift the water 
pails of past generations, 
hung beside it. John and 
Bawbie peered down to its 
depths, from whence arose 
most unearthly yells. They 
could see the poor beast 
struggling down below. By 
this time all the harvest 
hands, attracted by the 
squeals of the pig, began 
to assemble. They had 
had time to get their sup- 
pers and were in the pink 
of condition for a“ ploy.” 
The bairns were there too, 
some half clad, for it was 
their bed-time. The _ vil- 
lage resounded with the 
cry: “ Bawbie’s pig’s in 
th’ well.’ How to get it 
out was the question. " 

‘“*Rosach,’’ said Willie 
Ramsay, the young wit of 
the village, ‘‘ draw her 
oot wi’ yer fiddle, man ; they say it can 
draw tears from the very stones.” 

“Ye better no draw ower muckle 
oot o’ me, Wullie, ma lad, or Ah’ll put 
ye in wi’ the pig. Fowk, like water, 
aye fins their level, ma mannie.”’ 

The laugh which had begun against 
Rosach, ended against Willie, and 
drowned the wails of the pig. 

John McKenzie and Bawbie had 
meanwhile been putting their heads 
together ; and now they started off at 
arun for Bawbie’shouse. They arrived 
breathless ; and Bawbie, diving into 
the closet—(a small room off the living 


** A LONG PULL, A STRONG PULL, AND A PULL ALL TOGETHER, SOON RESTORED 
THE DARING INVESTIGATOR TO BAWBIE’S ARMS.”’ 


room is so named)—triumphantly pro- 
duced a good stout *‘ ash backet.”’ It 
was shaped like a modern coal-scuttle, 
and had “flaps wi’ holes in them, to 
tek haud o’,”” as Bawbie explained. 

“It’s the very thing,” said John. 
‘“Here wi’ the rope, Bawbie’’; and, 
taking the rope which she had used for 
the sticks, he slipped it through the 
holes and tied it securely; and off 
they sped again to the scene of the 
catastrophe. 

Making their way through the crowd 
round the well, they hooked the chain 
to the rope, lowered the backet care- 
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fullv, and managed to slide it half under 
the poor struggling animal, Bawbie 
all the while calling out words of endear- 
ment and encouragement. “‘Go un- 
tae yer troch, poor beastie,” she called 
with tears in her voice. “ Ah’ll no 
hinder you from pittin’ yer feet intilt 
th’ noo. Ther’s bran an’ ’taties intilt,”’ 
she added with daring mendacity. 

Not one, not even Willie Ramsay, 
laughed at that critical moment, such 
is the power of pathos, when it is real. 

‘* She’s in! she’s in!” cried a dozen 
voices. 

And sure enough “in” she was, 
‘“ feet and han’s ”’ as Bawbie was in the 
habit of casting up to her at supper- 
table. 

As many willing hands as could get 
hold of the chain, pulled ; and a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull all together 
soon restored the intrepid explorer to 
Bawbie’s arms, who had taken the 
precaution to bring with her an old 
blanket. Rolling her treasure in it (it 
was a pig of small proportions) she 
started for her own fireside. The 
tension being now relaxed, many and 
varied were the suggestions offered her 
by the attendant crowd, as to the best 
means of restoring a_half-drowned 
pig. 
‘“*Gie her a dram, Bawbie,”’ said 
Rosach. 

Many a time had he lain in a ditch 
and he had a confused notion that 
drams had something to do with the 
getting in or the getting out ; he was 
not quite clear which. Into the house 
they all went; as many as it would 
hold; Bawbie leading the way with 
the pig clasped in her arms. The 
‘but’? end was Bawbie’s. Dougal, 
and Jinny Dougal his wife, had the 
‘* ben end.”’ 

‘Licht a fire, Wullie Ramsay,” 
commanded Bawbie, pointing to the 
sticks in the corner. 


BAWBIF’S PIG 


Willie set to with right good will ; 
and soon a roaring fire was blazing 
up the wide, grateless “lum.” 

‘“ Noo, ma lammie,” said Bawbie, 
tenderly laying down the pig beside 
the fire, “that’s better than the nesty 
well.” 

A grunt, which was greeted with 
cheers, was the response ; and Rosach, 
rising to the occasion, made a speech. 

** We're a’ glad ye’ve got the beastie 
back, Bawbie; we hope the twa o’ 
yell get the nicht good, and that ye’ll 
both be up an’ aboot the morn.” 

A murmur of assent greeted this 
unstudied effort. 

Willie Ramsay, the irrepressible, 
was just going to make a joke when, 
seizing him as a cat does a kitten, by 
the back of the neck, Rosach marched 
him out of the door. The crowd closed 
up behind, and Bawbie and the pig were 
left alone. In spite of her sharp tongue 
they all hked and respected Bawbie, 
for when pain and anguish wrung the 
brows of the village children it was 
Bawbie who helped and encouraged 
the poor little sufferers, and told them 
stories. 

‘“* Noo, Wullie,”’ said Rosach, as they 
stood in the road, “ ther’s deevlement 
in yer ee, Ah see that fine, but yo’re no 
goin’ to pit it oot on Bawbie.” 

Then addressing the multitude he 
continued, ‘‘ The best way to pit oot 
deevlement, is at the heels ; sae, come 
awa’ by, an’ Ah’ll play a strathspey 
tae ye.” 

** Hurrah!’ cried Willie. 

Rosach’s wife, who was accustomed 
to impromptu festivities, was equal to 
the occasion, and in less time than it 
takes to tell it, the chairs and stools 
were piled on the bed; the little oil 
lamp was hung on a high nail; the 
table was shoved into a corner; and 
Rosach was hoisted on the top of 1t, 
with his beloved fiddle lovingly tucked 
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under hisarm. Willie Ramsay made 
a profound bow to a wee lassie in the 
half dress, and led her, covered with 
confusion and protesting that ‘she 
could-na dance,” on to the floor. 

‘** Hoot, wumman, pit yer feetie tae 
my feetie, gie a hop, an’ syne A'll 
gie a “hooch’ an’ roon we go,” said 
Willie reassuringly. “It’s as easy as 
casy, an’ the fiddle *ll keep us richt.”’ 

Other couples had by this time taken 
their places on the floor, and the fiddle, 
giving a preliminary wail, slid into 
“The Wind that shakes the Barley.” 
Then there was linking, there was set- 
ting, there was hooching, that would 
not have disgraced Kirk-Alloway. The 
mirth was still “fast and furious,”’ 
when Rosach’s wife raised her voice. 

‘“ It’s chappin’ ten,” she announced ; 


‘an’ it’s time ye were all in 
beds.” 

Rosach slipped into “ The Flowcis 
of the Forest,” and everyone stopped tu 
listen. Modulating into the * Old Hun- 
dredth,”’ he worked the faces round 
him into a solemn calm. 

““Gae tae yer beds,” he said, “* an’ 
min’ ye dinna forget to say yer prayers.” 

Willie Ramsay, who had to go up 
the hill at the west end, paused on the 
top to look down on the peaceful 
village. | 

“It’s awfu’ quiet,” he said to him- 
self. ‘“‘ There maun be a big rattlen’ 
world oot by, if Ah could only get at it. 
It’s a bonny nicht, though,” he ac- 
knowledged, as the big harvest moon 
sailed out of the clouds, above the 
forester’s house. 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


By RUSSELL GILLESPIE. 


THE dim unsteady twinkling lights flung high 
Against the stars, the rugged crest looms vast 
Through veiling mists, grim warden of the past, 

Towards pale green spaces of the wintry sky. 


Would’st thou the changing ways of men defy, 
The hundreds of the rolling years outlast, 
Thou black and sullen cliff, still standing fast 

Amidst the surging seas that swinging lie ? 


Around thee, seas of time! For now no more 
The rocking tides of fight sway through the gates, 
The steep straight path with blood no longer runs. 
But, brooding on the memories of yore, 
In dreaming hush and aged rock awaits 
The endless wheeling of unwearied suns. 
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SyNOpPSIS OF PREvIOUS CHAPTERS.—Lilian Turner, 
daughter of one of the wealthiest members of the House of 
Commons, disapproving of her father’s marriage with Lady 
Sheppard, goesdown to Woollacombe on a vistt to her late 
mother’s sister, who keeps a tea-shopin the High Street. Her 
travelling companion proves to be a Mrs. Hemmings, whose 
son previously, im an endeavour to render assistance 
to Mtss Turner and her father, both strangers to him, 
was arrested, but was released by the intervention of his 
uncle, the Home Secretary, after a night’s incarceration. Mrs. Hemmings ts met at Bridport 
Junction by her son, whom Lilian recognises and immediately seeks another compartment. During 
the conversation which ensues, George Hemmings and hts mother are forced to the conclusion that Lilian 
Turner is a member of a gang of burglars. Their suspicions are strengthened by overhearing some 
remarks which pass between Lilian and her aunt, when the latter meets her niece at Woollacombe, re- 
garding a jewel robbery that has taken place in the neighbourhood. Lilian proves a willing helper in 


the tea-shop, where she masquerades as a wattress. 


In this capacity she makes the acquaintance of a 


cherubic-looking youth, known as the Angel, and his flashv friend. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GOLF LINKS. 

ILIAN arrived at the golf links 
the next morning, to be met 
by Mrs. Amherst with a pro- 

fusion of apologies. 

“TI am so sorry,” she said, “* but my 
husband has just this minute telephoned 
that he wants me to return home at 
once. An accident case has_ been 
brought to the house, and he wants my 
help. It is so unfortunate, for I was 
quite looking forward to a game with 
you.” . 

‘Don’t apologise on my account,” 
replied Lilian. ‘And don’t delay a 
minute; the accident may be a very 
serious one.” 

“Only a broken leg,” replied the 
doctor’s wife with calmness. “I am 
concerned far more about you. It is 
so annoying to have accidents dumped 
down in the front garden, just as if 


one’s house were a hospital. Once 
I went home to find a negro, with 
delirium tremens and muddy boots, on 
my drawing-room sofa.” 

- “ Really you need not mind about 
me; I can go round by myself.” 

‘You won’t have to do that,’’ 
returned Mrs. Amherst. “I think I 
have a match for you. Young Mr. 
Hemmings is playing alone, and I have 
sent a caddie to ask him if he will give 
you a game.” 

Lilian experienced a slight shock. 
‘Do you mean Mr. Hemmings, of 
Chorn Hall ? ” 

Mrs. Amherst nodded. “Quite a 
nice young man, and extremely good to 
his mother. So you see there can be 
no objection to your playing with him.”’ 

“Oh, but I cannot ” began 
Lilian, but Mrs. Amherst stopped her. 

‘You need have no misgiving; I 
should not have suggested it if I had 
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not been perfectly sure that Mr. Hem- 
mings was unexceptionable in every 
way.” 

‘““But there are other reasons. I 


“You mean—ah, but that doesn’t 
matter.”” Mrs. Amherst assumed that 
Lilian was referring delicately to her 
social status. ‘We are most demo- 
cratic in this club. Everybody plays 
with any one.” 

Lilian frowned impatiently. She 
was dismayed at the prospect of being 
brought unceremoniously into contact 
with George Hemmings. 

‘““T have decided not to play at all 
to-day,” she said bluntly. “I shall 
go for a walk instead.”’ 

‘** Oh, nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Amherst. 
*“Here comes Mr. Hemmings. [I'll 
just introduce you and run away. I 
am so afraid they'll use my _ best 
sheets.” 

At that moment George entered. 
Lilian turned aside and fell to the 
study of the handicap lists. 

*““Oh, Mr. Hemmings,” said Mrs. 
Amherst, “‘ how kind of you to return ! 
I want to ask you if you will be kind 
enough to take round a young lady 
friend of mine. I have been sent for 
unexpectedly.” 

““I shall -be 
answered. 

*“So sweet of you! Miss Turner, 
let me introduce to you Mr. Hemmings. 
I am sure you two will have a delightful 
game.” She smiled effusively on both, 
and with a friendly nod she bustled 
_ out of the club-house. 

George’s eyes opened to their widest 
extent as Lilian turned; his mouth 
did not remain shut, which annoyed 
Lilian. 

‘‘Another encounter, Mr. Hemmings,”’ 
she said, cheerfully. ‘* Again it is not 
of my seeking.” 

“This is surprising,” 


delighted,’’ George 


exclaimed 


George. ‘A surprising pleasure. I 
mean a pleasing surprise.” 

Lilian smiled in spite of herself, for 
the young man was so ill at ease. 

“I hope Mrs. Hemmings is quite 
well?” she asked. ‘“ How is it that 
she is not here ? ”’ 

‘Why should she be here ? ”’ 

“I thought you never went out 
without her.” She was ashamed 
immediately of the juvenile pertness of 
her remark. “‘ The barmaid” again, 
she thought, conscience-stricken. 

‘*T understand that we are to play 
together,’ returned George with dignity. 

“Would you care to? Perhaps you 
would prefer to—to—”’ 

“To seek my mother ? ” 

Lilian was pleased at this show of 
spirit. “Do you play well?” she 
asked, amiably. “I am rather good 
myself. I'll play you for a Haskell ball.”’ 

‘““T do not play for stakes,” George 
answered, picking up his clubs. Lilian 
bit her lip with vexation. This young 
man must be taught not to snub her. 

They went out of the club-house 
together and, after selecting caddies, 
started on the round. Lilian took 
the honour and drove a fair ball. 
George altogether missed his first shot ; 
his second made the ball travel afew 
feet. He then played it with an iron 
into a bunker altogether off the line. 
Lilian watched critically his next three 
strokes, which entirely failed to extn- 
cate his ball. 

““ If you would like to sit down for a 
few minutes and fan yourself,’”’ she said, 
‘* pray doso. There is no one behind us.”’ 

The young man glared at her. “Pick 
up the ball,” he said to his caddie. “1 
give up this hole.” 

** Thank you.” 

They walked towards the second tee. 
“How is it that I always appear to 
disadvantage whenever we meet ?”’ she 
asked savagely. 
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* Do you appear to advantage when 
we don’t meet ? ” 

“Why are you at such pains to be 
rude ? ” 

‘““Tam not rude. When my governess 
used to rebuke me for faults of manner, 
which she did often, I never accused 
her of rudeness. Your observation 
indicates that you regard me from a 
totally wrong standpoint.” 

“Do you suggest,’ asked George, 
“that you are my governess ? ”’ 

““Governess or good angel; or, 
perhaps, a happy compound of the 
two.” 

** Self-appointed, I presume ? ” 

*“Oh, no, indeed. I should not take 
up voluntarily so unpromising a 
case.” 

““May I ask,” inquired the young 
man, with laboured politeness, ‘“ who 
has interested you on my behalf ? ” 

Lilian shook her head. “ Not at 
present ; later on pcrhaps I may tell 
you, provided you show signs of 
improvement.” 

‘“I suppose,” observed George, 
doubtfully, “ that thisishumour. But 
what faults of mine are you striving to 
eradicate ? ” 

Lilian regarded him thoughtfully. 
‘* There is one in particular. 

‘* What is it ’” 

‘* Smugness.”’ 

His eyes opened. 
what you mean.” 

He played the next hole in silence. 
Lilian won it, and the third and fourth. 
George did not speak until the fifth 
and sixth had been played and halved. 

“Yes,” he said suddenly, “‘I think 
I can guess what you mean. You 
think I am a milksop, tied to my 
mother’s apron-strings. You take me 
for a soft sort of fellow, without a 
spark of the devilin me. That’s what 
you mean, isn’t it ? ” 

‘Really, Mr. Hemmings, I must 


‘*T don’t know 
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congratulate you on your powers of 
self-analysis.” | 

‘© You despise me, I suppose. Well, 
perhaps you are right.” He walked 
on moodily. And then he stopped 
dead. “Tl be hanged, if you 
are!” 

‘I dare say I am mistaken,”’ replied 
Lilian soothingly. As was usually the 
case, she repented of her divergence 
from good taste as quickly as she 
strayed. 

“Yes,” he went on, excitedly; “I 
know what you think of me, but I will 
prove you are mistaken. What are the 
stakes ?”’ 

“You don’t play for stakes, you 
know.” 

‘“ There is one stake for which I will 
play.” 

‘* And what is that ? ” 

His honest face flushed crimson. 
“A kiss!” 

“Oh!” Lilian was genuinely as- 
tonished. She looked round to make 
sure the caddies were out of hearing. 

‘Come, is ita bargain?’ Hecame 
close and touched her arm. His face 
shone like a harvest moon. “It’s no 
good pretending to be shocked, for I 
don’t care if you are.” 

Lilian drew back and looked at him 
with consternation. ‘‘ You have gone 
mad,” she said sorrowfully. ‘* In shun- 
ning insipidity you have courted 
insanity. Your poor mother.” 

‘*Confound my mother!” he ex- 
claimed. “I will show you that I am 
a man.” 

‘“‘ By proving you are not a gentle- 
man ?”’ 

His face fell; his natural instincts 
reasserted themselves. “‘I have no 
right to speak to an unprotected woman 
as I have spoken to you,”’ he murmured 
shamefacedly. 

““T am not altogether unprotected,” 
Lilian replied, “ for I have a caddie and 
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‘' ‘t's NO GOOD PRETENDING TO BE SHOCKED, FOR I DON’T CARE IF YOU ARE.’” 


a driving iron. But you have certainly 
behaved very wronglv.”’ 

** You would like to return to the 
club-house ?”’ he asked, subduedly. 

“* If you wish it,” Lilian replied, with 
some reluctance. She was amused 
greatly, and had no wish to terminate 
her entertainment. ‘I should prefer, 
however, to finish our match, for it will 
be a wholesome lesson to you if you are 
beaten thoroughly by the woman you 
have insulted.” 

‘Come on,” he cried defiantly, 
‘‘ and beat me if you can.” 

“On one condition,” said Lilian. 
‘* If I win this match, I claim a promise 
from you that you will never speak 
to me again.” 

He flushed hotly. “ I make a similar 
condition on my side. Heaven knows 
our intercourse is no source of enjoy- 
ment to me.” 

Lilian selected her favourite driver. 
‘“We appear to be heading towards 
taciturnity,” she said thoughtfully. 
‘‘ Perhaps it is as well, for I am sure 
I talk too much.” 

‘““T too,” said George, ‘ sometimes 
say more than I mean.” 

‘*T assume,” remarked Lilian, care- 
lessly, “that the silence can be 
abrogated by permission ? ” 

‘“Oh, certainly,” George replied, 
with a trace of eagerness. 

‘* If I win the match, and I remind 
you that I am four up, I shall never 
absolve you from your promise.” 

‘* Nor shall I.” 

‘As if I should ever ask 
rejoined Lilian, scornfully. 

‘You couldn’t, you know. It would 
be a breach of your pledge.” 

““I know the deaf and dumb alpha- 
bet;- or I could wire. But this is 
absurd, for I can’t imagine ever wanting 
to speak to you. Besides, I am so 
unlikely to lose.” She drove, and 
foozled. “That is because you will 
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talk while Idrive. How I wish the rule 
was already in force.”’ 

“I never spoke a word,” returned 
George, indignantly. ‘‘It was you 
who were talking. I don’t believe 
even Vardon could drive while he was 
conversing volubly.”’ 

He drove a long ball almost before 
the words were out of his mouth. 

“The only shot you have had to- 
day,” said Lilian spitefully. ‘ You 
are more wonderful than Vardon. 
Look where you have made me put 
my ball—among a heap of nettles. 
You may have this hole,’’ she added, 
after several fruitless efforts to extricate 
it. 

‘“ Three up only,” remarked George, 
with sudden cheerfulness. 

‘“ My hands are stung all over,” said 
Lilian bitterly; “but I can hardly 
expect you to care.” 

‘““T am afraid chivalry went out 
when mixed matches came in,” ob- 
served George. ‘‘ But of course I am 
sorry you are in pain. Would you 
prefer to regard the match as a draw ? ”’ 

‘Certainly not,” she cried wrath- 
fully. “I insist on finishing it, unless 
you are prepared to admit you are 
beaten.” 

‘* Not even chivalry required such an 
admission.”’ 

“ T don’t ask it as a matter of grace,”’ 
returned Lilian hastily. ‘“‘Iam content 
to win on the merits. It is your drive.” 

George drove. Lilian won the hole. 

‘*Four up again,” she exulted. 

‘ There are still ten holes to play,” 
returned George grimly. He set his 
teeth and stalked in front of her to the 
ninth tee. At this hole, he landed in a 
sand-pit and Lilian won easily. 

‘“ Five up at the turn,”’ she observed, 
and smiled a compassionate smile. 
“IT wonder you don’t have a few 
lessons.” 

George ground his teeth, forhe knew 
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‘(HE SET HIS TEETH AND STALKED IN FRONT OF HER TO THE 
NINTH TEE.” 
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he was a very fair player. His nerves, 
however, were not altogether within his 
control. The calmness of despair seized 
him, and he commenced to play his 
game. He won three holes consecu- 
tively, and halved the three following. 
This left Lilian two up and three to 
play. 

“You have to win all three to win 
the match,” said Lilian a trifle anxiously 
‘‘ Tf I win one, the match is mine. If 
I halve one, it is dormy.” 

‘““These things are obvious; we 
might perhaps finish the game in 
silence.” 

‘*“Oh, very well,” said Lilian, resent- 
fully. 

They played in silence; each was 
straining every nerve. George won 
the following two holes. 

The match had, therefore, to be 
decided at the last hole. This was a 
short hole, played ordinarily with a 
mashie. <A burn and a bunker had to 
be negotiated. George drove short 
of the bunker, but Lilian played on to 
the green within two feet of the hole. 

She turned and smiled pityingly. 
‘* The leaden mantle of silence is about 
to enfold you,” she said. ‘‘ Say your 
last word, for you will have no other 
chance.” 

‘“My last word is a word of four 
letters and I cannot say it in the pre- 
sence of alady.” He looked down at 
his ball which lay hidden in_ long 
grass. “‘I do not admit you are 
the better player.” 

She, too, looked at the ball. ‘“* What 
a horrid lie! I mean the ball’s. It 
has been a good game, hasn’t it? I 
am not sure that I claim to be the 
better player.”’ 

He took his niblick and played. The 
ball rose lightly over the bunker, _ lit 
upon the far side of the burn, ran down 
an incline on to the green and trickled 
into the hole, 
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He stared at Lilian and she stared at 
him. 

‘What outrageous luck!” she 
gasped. ‘A drawn match after all.” 

‘You have still to hole out.” 

“‘T think I can do that,” she an- 
swered contemptuously. They crossed 


“SHE PLAYED AND MISSED.” 


to the green, and she played and 
missed. 

She looked up at him; her mouth 
opened, and shut quickly. The two 
regarded each other in silence for some 
seconds. 

‘‘ The match is mine,” he said, with 
jubilation. “Mine, after all! After 
all your boasting and all your taunts ! ”’ 

Her mouth opened and closed again. 
Her humiliation was complete. She 
drew herself up and, turning away 
haughtily, marched towards the club- 
house. He followed more slowly. 

‘* Oh,” she said to herself, “‘not to 
be able to tell him what I think of him ! 
To permit myself to be beaten, after 
all; to be obliged to be silent! Why 
have I allowed myself to be placed in 
such a position ? ”’ 

In the club-house she met Mrs. 
Amherst. 

““T have just come back,”’ said that 
lady. “As I anticipated, it wasn’t 
a caseofany importance. Only a cart- 
boy ; I soon had him despatched home 
in his own cart. Have you had a good 
game, and who won ?”’ 

Lilian turned her head slightly. 


‘‘ Here comes Mr. Hemmings. He will 
tell you ; he is full of it.” 
‘Oh, he is the victor.”? She smiled 


on the young man. “What strokes 
did you give Miss Turner ?” 
“We played level,’ he answered 
shortly . 
‘Really ! Was it a close game ? ”’ 
‘“* It was decided by the last putt.” 
Mrs. Amherst expressed surprise. 
‘‘That is quite an achievement, Miss 
Turner. Mr. Hemmings is regarded 


a : | \\\ ». as one of our best players.” 
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**Miss—Turmer plays a 


George. 

‘‘T must be getting home,” 
interrupted Lilian, markedly 
addressing Mrs, Amherst. 


“‘T am going your way, Miss Turmer,”’ 
that lady replied.. “ Do wait a few 
minutes. Have you a partner for the 
mixed foursomes at the Amateur 
Meeting next week ? ” she asked George. 

66 No.”’ 

“Why don’t you secure Miss Turner? 
You two ought to be irresistible.” 

‘* I shall be delighted to do so.” 

‘*T do not play at open meetings, Mrs. 
Amherst,”’ said Lilian hastily. 

“Why, you told me you were once 
in the semi-finals as 

“That was long ago. Besides, my 
stay in Woollacombe is so uncertain. 
But thank you very much for the sug- 
gestion.” 

Mrs. Amherst regarded Lilian with 
distinct approval; she thought her a 
very modest young person. “ Of course, 
I won’t press you if you would rather 
not. By the way, will you play in a 
foursome to-morrow ? Mr. Hemmings 
and I were to play Lord Harlsmore 
and his mother, but Lord Harlsmore 
has just been in to say that she has been 
upset too much by the robbery at the 
Castle to’ be able to play. He has 
asked me to find him a partner.” 

““I would really rather not,’ said 
Lilian. 

‘“T simply insist,” returned Mrs. 
Amherst,  good-naturedly. “You 
mustn’t spoil our game.” 

“Did you say Lord Harlsmore was 
here ? ” asked George. 

‘Yes, he’s in the smoking room.” 
She ran to a door and opened it. 
“Lord Harlsmore, I’ve found you a 
partner. Do come here and be intro- 
duced.” 

George turned to Lilian. ‘* Lord 
Harlsmore,”’ he said in a low voice, 
‘is the son of the Countess of Harls- 
more, whose tiara has been stolen. 
Am I wrong in assuming you have 
grounds for preferring not to play with 
him ? ” 
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Lilian stared at him Heughiuy and 
turned away. 

“IT only ask,” he went on hurriedly, 
‘because I want to save you from 
possible awkwardness. Iam not acting 
in any unfriendly spirit. Believe 
me . 

Mrs. Amherst approached. ‘“ Lord 
Harlsmore, I want to introduce you to 
Miss Turner. Miss Turner, Lord 
Harlsmore.”’ 

Lilian turned to encounter the youth 
with the angelic countenance and the 
impossible clothes whose order she had 
taken the afternoon before. 

His lordship regarded her with a 
puzzled look. “I think Miss Turner 
and I have met before,” he said, “‘ but 
I can’t remember where.” 

Lilian felt embarrassed. Should she 
explain that she had been responsible 
for his buttered toast or should she not ? 
She determined to be true to her 
father’s principles. 

‘““Lord Harlsmoreis a customer at 
my aunt’s establishment,” she said. 
‘“‘T think that was where we met.” 

Mrs. Amherst coughed. ‘“ Miss 
Turner is a niece of Miss Watts, who 
keeps that delightful tea shop in the 
High Street,”’ she explained. 

A startled look came over his lord- 
ship’s face. “I remember perfectly,” 
he observed after a moment’s pause. 
‘“T sometimes have tea there with a 
horse-dealing acquaintance of mine. 
If Miss Turner will accept me as a 
partner I shall be delighted.” 

‘*T am sorry——’” began Lilian. 

‘“No excuse, Miss Turner,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Amherst gaily. 

‘““Tf Miss Turner does not wish to 
play,” remarked George, “I really 
don’t think it fair to press her.” 

Lilian eyed him with sudden wrath. 
‘“*T shall be very pleased, Lord Harls- 
more,” she said. “And if we play 
together, we play to win.” 
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““Most certainly,” answered his 
lordship politely; he did not seem 
particularly interested in the proposed 
match. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PANIC. 


Lilian wondered, as she walked home- 
wards with Mrs. Amherst and listened 
to her kindly patronising talk, whether 
she had so much cause for gratitude 
to the Ladies’ Committee as her com- 
panion seemed to imagine. She had 
just suffered the most acute humiliation 
of her life. It was intolerable that a 
young man should offer to play her for a 
kiss; it was even more unbearable 
that the stakes should be converted 
into a pledge of non-molestation, for 
that was what it came to. But most 
unendurable of all was the fact that 
she was the loser. It was not that she 
wanted to talk to him. She told 
herself that never, never would she do 
that. The sting was that she might 
not, without his permission. And it 
did not console her in the least to feel 
that she had no one to blame but 
herself. 

‘*T hope,” said Mrs. Amherst, “‘ that 
you found Mr. George Hemmings a 
pleasant opponent.” 

“TI dislike him very much,” replied 
Lilian with decision. ‘* He is so con- 


ceited.”’ 
** Really !”’ Mrs. Amherst raised her 
eyebrows. In her opinion, young 


women who served in shops had no 
right to criticise the scions of county 
families. 

‘* That was the reason,” Lilian added, 
“why I was particularly anxious 
to play in that foursome to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Mr. Hemmings is quite a favourite 
of mine,’ Mrs. Amherst observed, 
disapprovingly. ‘ Evidently you have 
misread his character. I have always 


found him a simple, straightforward 
young man.” 

** Oh, he is simple enough, no doubt.”’ 

Mrs. Amherst bade her good-day 
with some stiffness. The young woman 
was beginning to put on airs; the 
doctor’s wife told herself that she would 
know what to do if her young friend 
did not show proper respect for her 
betters. 

Lilian went home to her midday 
meal. Her aunt was as loquacious as 
usual, but Lilian was preoccupied with 
her own thoughts. 

‘I’ve had a rather stupid morning,”’ 
she explained. “I played with Mr. 
Hemmings, and he annoyed me.” 

Her aunt was sympathetic. “ These 
county people think they are everybody 
Well, I suppose they are, in a little place 
like this. But where you come from, 
my dear, they have to take a back seat.”’ 

After dinner, Lilian donned her 
apron and took her place in the shop. 
She found that the zest of the previous 
day had disappeared. No longer did 
she feel that she was playing a part, 
but that she was in reality the shop- 
girl she pretended to be. What claims, 
she asked herself bitterly, had she to 
regard herself as belonging to a more 
select class? If she relinquished the 
safeguards which her father’s wealth 
and position gave her, she received the 
treatment which would be meted out to 
any girl of humble origin. She had 
fondly imagined that there was some- 
thing about her intangible and indef- 
nite which marked the difference. And 
now she saw that this was not so. 
Some women might sweep crossings 
and yet remain ladies, but she told 
herself with exaggerated humility that 
if she assumed the garb of a crossing- 
sweeper, no one would be led by her 
deportment to question her disguise. 

The shop had almost emptied when 
Lord Harlsmore entered. He went to 
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his accustomed seat, smiling in friendly 
fashion on Amy as he passed her box. 
She coloured up, and her pretty brown 
eyes turned beseechingly towards Lilian 
who was hidden at the moment behind 
a screen. 

“No, my dear, certainly not,” said 
Lilian, as soon as she understood the 
meaning of the silent entreaty. ‘* When 
that young gentleman was simply a 
celestial visitant, I did not mind your 
waiting upon him. But now I won’t 
hear of it.” 

““T don’t want to wait on him.” 
murmured Amy in confusion. 

““So much the better, for fairy 
princes who are earthly peers are dan- 
gerous for little girls.” 

““A peer ?”’ asked Amy. She turned 
pale, and then joyously red. “‘ Do 
you mean he is a lord?” 

““Yes. He is Lord Harlsmore, from 
the Castle.” 

The news overpowered Amy, but she 
recovered quickly. She bent forward 
to look at him. 

““How wonderful !’’ she whispered. 
Her eyes took a far-away expression ; 
she saw herself in a coronet, shaking 
hands with the King. 

Lilian went slowly forward. Lord 
Harlsmore smiled rather forcedly as 
their eyes met. 

“We meet again, don’t we?” he 
asked. 

** Apparently. 
and toast ? ”’ 

‘Thanks very much. I am quite look- 
ing forward to our game to-morrow.”’ 

‘“Are you? I am afraid, though, I 
shan’t be able to play. I—I may have 
to return to town unexpectedly. 

“Qh, don’t say that.’”’ He was not 
interested, for his eyes wandered 
towards the door. “ By the way, has 
Mr. Benjamin been in ? ” 

‘““No.”’ She assumed that Mr. Ben- 
jamin was his Jewish friend. 


Will you have tea 
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““[ hope he won’t be long. I par- 
ticularly want to see him, and I haven’t 
much time.” : 

Lilian went away to give the order 
and came back shortly with the 
edibles on a tray. 

‘* Oh, by the way,” said Lord Harls- 
more suddenly, “if Mr. Benjamin isn’t 
here before I go, will you be good 
enough to give him something for 
me?” 

** Why, certainly.” 

** It’s annoying how things happen,” 
he said crossly. ‘“* Just because I am 
in a hurry he is late.” 

“It’s always the way, isn’t it?” 
Lilian moved away and Lord Harlsmore 
drank his tea hastily. Ina few minutes 
Lilian saw him signalling to her; she 
went to him. 

** 'm afraid that I must go,” he said. 
‘* [ promised to meet my mother, and 
she always makes such a fuss if I keep 
her waiting. Look here, will you give 
him this?” His lordship drew a 
square package from his pocket, neatly 
tied up in brown paper. He threw 
a furtive glance round the shop. 
** Keep it dark, won’t you ? ” 

“Dark! Keep what dark ?” 

** This.” 

“Oh,” said Lilian with apparent 
enlightenment, “* they are plates ? You 
are a photographer? So am I. At 
least, I press the button and the man 
at the shop does the rest.” 

“You are quite right,’ said Lord 
Harlsmore, with relief. ‘‘ How clever 
of you to guess it. They are photo- 
graphs of my dear mother. I took 
them myself. If the parcel were 
opened, they would be ruined.” 

““T see. Is your friend a photo- 
grapher as well? I thought you said 
he was a horse-stealer.”’ 

““T said he was a _ horse-dealer,”’ 
replied Lord Harlsmore with puckered 
brows. “ But everyone photographs 
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nowadays. He is 
developing.” 

“How nice for a dealer in horses 
to have these pleasant domestic hobbies. 
It must tend to make his home a very 
happy one.” 

His lordship eyed her suspiciously. 
** Are you laughing at me ? ”’ 

“No, certainly not. Give me the 
parcel; I'll take the greatest care of 
it.” Lilian was nothing if not shrewd ; 
she guessed at once from his eager 
acceptance of her bantering suggestion, 
that whatever the parcel contained it 
was not photographs. 

“You won’t open it ? ” 

“Certainly not.” Lilian flushed 
slightly. ‘‘ I don’t open parcels belong- 
ing to other people.” 

““Of course you don’t. I only 
thought that perhaps you might want 
to see the photographs.”” He handed 
her the package, which she took. 

“I’m not a bit curious. You see I 
know the original.” 

** ‘You know my mother ? ” 
startled. 7 

“By sight,’ said Lilian, hastily. 
‘*She—she drives about.”’ 

‘Oh, no doubt. I suppose every 
body knows her by sight.” 

‘* Is she much upset by the loss of her 
tiara ? ” Lilian held the package in her 
hand and weighed it meditatively. 

‘““ The Castle is over-run with detec- 
tives,’ said Lord Harlsmore, with 
irritation. “It would upset anybody. 
I have told her several times that it is 
absurd to have strange men in the 
place; they are more likely to steal 
jewels than to discover them. But 
my mother can’t see it. She says she 
must leave no stone unturned or people 
will say she doesn’t care. They dragged 
the pond this morning ; it is perfectly 
absurd to suppose that anyone would 
take the trouble to steal a tiara just 
to throw it in a pond. I even found 


very clever at 


He was 


one of the men in my bedroom; | 
should like very much to know what he 
expected to find there.” 

““Perhaps he suspected you,’ ob- 
served Lilian, laughingly, but her eyes 
remained serious. 

He glanced at her quickly. “He 
had impudence enough for that,’ he 
answered after a perceptible pause. 

‘* How terrible if he had opened this 
parcel and spoilt your plates ! ” 

Again he looked at her uneasily. 
‘“* That is what I was afraid of.” 

Lilian regarded him with a puzzled 
expression ; her fingers ran in careless 
fashion over the package. 

‘““Plates?”’ she asked. 
many ?” | 

‘* About—about a dozen.” 

‘Tt’s light for a dozen plates.” 

‘“They are films,” he arswered 
curtly. 

‘“T see.” 

There was a silence; he raised his 
eyes with aneffort. ‘“ After all, I don’t 
think I'll bother you. I can send them 
by post.” | 

‘* That will be best,” she said gravely. 
There was a curious intonation in her 
voice. ‘I am not sure that I care to 
take charge of this for you.” She laid 
the packet on the table. 

“What do you mean?” he asked 
heatedly. 

‘“T ought not to keep you talking. 
Your mother will be waiting.” 

There was a shade of terror in his 
eyes. 

‘“'You mean something,” he said. 
‘*T am not a fool.” 

‘“How old are you?” Lilian said 
suddenly. Her voice was gentle and 
her face had assumed the maternal 
expression which comes so naturally to 
all true women. 


** How 


“How old? I’m eighteen.” 
“So young! You are your mother’s 
only child ? ” 
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fy SHALL NOT 
STAY HERE TO 
BE INSULTED.” 


ce Vou? 
** You have no father ? ” 
“ No,” 


She watched him quietly and ten- 
derly. His face had lost its colour, 
and his blue eyes seemed to be fixed on 
her. 

““Why do you ask me these ques- 
tions ? ” he asked harshly. 

“You are only a boy, aren’t you ? 
Only a boy!” 
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Why do 
Do you really 


‘““T don’t understand you. 
you talk to me like this. 
imagine ‘ 

‘““It seems such a pity. Why did 
you do it?” 

‘* Do what ? ” 

Lilian withdrew her eyes and sighed. 
“It’s no business of mine,” she said, 
sadly. “But I am_ sorry—sorry.”’ 
She turned away. ‘‘ No woman can 
possibly mistake the feel of a jeweller’s 


Terror blanched the lad’s face, giving 
undue prominence to his blue eyes. 
** You are talking nonsense,” he gasped. 
““T think you are mad.” He rose 
quickly. “I shall not stay here to be 
insulted.” 

“You are forgetting your parcel,” 
said Lilian softly. 

He picked it up and thrust it inside 
his coat. At that moment, Mr. 
Benjamin entered the shop; he had 
lost much of the jaunty complacency 
of the day before. His coarse face 
was bedewed with perspiration, which 
he wiped off with a dirty silk hand- 
kerchief. He came down the shop 
with hasty, uneven strides. 

*“Here’s a nice kettle of fish,’ he 
said in a hoarse whisper, waving 
Lilian away. “All the afternoon, I’ve 
been dogged by a couple of fellows. 
I thought I should never shake them 
off ; but I was a bit too slippy for them 
in the end.” 

Lord Harlsmore shrank back behind 
the shelter of the partition. ‘* You’re 
being followed?” he said. “ Then 
why in the name of all that’s holy 
have you come here?” His voice 
shook with passion. ‘I won’t be seen 
with you. What will they think ?” 

““T don’t care what they think. I 
haven’t done anything wrong.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE IDLER: IN wARCADY: 
by Jickner Edwardes 


IV—THE SONG OF THE SKYLARK. 


What thou art we know not ; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


F ever a complete history of bird- 
song comes to be written—not 
by the microscope-eyed _ field 
clubman who views Nature merely 

as avast mosaic of interesting items, 
but by some great far-seeing genius 
as human as he is great—we may 
then get some light thrown on one at 
least of the profounder mysteries of the 
countryside. 

The nightingale sings to cheer his 

sitting mate. The cuckoo calls his 
wandering womankind to him. When 


the storm cock peals from the topmost 
branch of the rowan-tree in the angry 
glow of sunset, it is clearly exultation 
at the coming of wild weather that 
impels his clarion note. Love, or war, 
or pride of life, accounts for nearly every 
song of the hedgerow or green verge of 
woodland ; and overweening summer 
has long since dulled and silenced motive 
and fleeting melody alike. 

But the skylark’s song is not to be 
explained away on any such hypothesis. 
Like the poor, it is always with us, and 
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like the rain, it falls on the just as well 
as the unjust ; and we know no more 
of the song-giver than that he ever 
seeks the great arena of the upper skies 
for his music-making; that he must 
needs soar and sing, be the winter’s 
day ever so gloomy, or the furnace-fires 
of summer parching the delivered 
earth, or milk-white dawns of autumn 
winning the grey hills one by one out 
of the dim star-garden of the night. 

The commonest things in Nature are 
always the most beautiful. To link 
rarity with loveliness is but the human 
infraction of the wider theme. Water 
is everywhere ; and colour, form, and 
sound have their last word in the singing 
of the brooks, azure and jade of dream- 
ing lake or foaming torrent, the complex 
lustre of the sea under the goad of 
winds that are themselves the bravest 
colour-bearers of all. And this rippling 
wonder-music of the lark, accounted 
note by note through any year of 
wind and rain and sunshine, would 
outnumber the very sand-grains of all 
the shores of time. 

How little, indeed, any other songster 
has to do with the sum of Nature’s 
music, year in and year out, must have 
been long since evident to the bird- 
lover accustomed to the open air in all 
seasons. He who comes to the country 
first with April’s green leaves, or the full 
flood-tide of blossom in May, hears for 
the most part only the fair weather 
friends of the countryside. Thrush 
and nightingale and blackbird are busy 
enough then; and the ear is trained 
insensibly earthward, even when at 
every step the lark breaks from his dew- 
soaked cover in the meadow, and 
startles a momentary wonder with the 
rich joyousness of his springing fount of 
song. But a few fathoms upward each 
new singer is lost like the others in the 
multitude thronging the blue. If for 
a while you try to follow him, sight and 
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hearing soon tire in the dazzling sun- 
glow. There is something over-ascetic, 
well-nigh unreasonable, in this passion 
for altitudes, with such _ all-sufficing 
splendour rife below. For a moment 
you cannot but realise what a vast 
ocean of melody fills the pathless blue. 
But it is all too remote, too ultra-human, 
because too faultlessly joyous. And 
the nightingale soon begins anew her 
tender plaint in the thicket hard by, 
with a more winsome anguish than ever. 
Stylites of the silver cymbals is for- 
gotten—up there on his pillar of sun- 
shine—in the spell of the humbler, 
earthlier strain below. 

But the dwindling autumn days 
make the truth of the skylark’s song- 
supremacy clear at last. 

Standing here in the lee of the wood 
of a bright September morning, little 
diminution in the sum of Nature’s 
melody is at first apparent. The old 
sweet contention is abroad in the air, 
and the ancient jealousies of summer 
winds are yet alive in the bickering tree- 
tops. But ever and again a strange 
lull descends upon everything. Like 
a stone dropping the lark comes down, 
carolling as he falls, until his wing 
touches the brown clod and the song 
is quenched as the light from a burning 
torch cast into water. And then, ofa 
sudden, the penurious autumn silence 
of wood and hedgerow stands revealed. 
Merry piper and flute-player, light- 
hearted jingler of castanets and shrill 
unnumbered choir of lesser voices—all 
the gay campanology of the woodland 
is over; the ringers gone, or mute in the 
dusty thicket. And only the lark stays 
in the forsaken concert-hall, singing his 
blithest to the empty benches, all the 
burthen of the day upon him as now 
again he lifts into the crisp morning 
sunshine to quicken heaven with his 
running fire of song. 

Yet here, in the close-set garden- 
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ground of country lanes, half the real 
significance of the skylark’s music is 
lost, even though Autumn has laid her 
hushing finger everywhere, and the 
voices of riverside and carvet are but 
haunting memories. Wherever, indeed, 
a blade of grass grows, the vagrom 
minstrelsy of the lark, like joy 
articulate, follows the daily trend of 
every season’s sun. But to know it in 
all its pristine quality, the wide, un- 
trammelled spaces of the earth must 
be sought. In the great horizons of the 
world—breezy down and desolate, sea- 
girt waste and wild, bare moorland— 
there alone the lark comes into his full 
inheritance of song. 

The heart of the southern highlands, 
the rolling, wind-washed Downs of 
Hampshire and Sussex, are places 


beyond all others to get the ful] import 
of his singing. In the green shade- 
encumbered valleys the sky is never 
wide enough for him. We get only a 
detached, disjointed symphony ; sun 
and wind cannot bear and blend the 
music, winnowed so finely by the trees. 
But here on the Downs it has a widely 
different meaning. It is no longer a 
single intermittent voice; a whole 
nation of singers must be at large up 
there in the limitless span. There are 
no tell-tale pauses now, nor any sense 
of isolated effort. And halting a 
moment in your long, swinging stride 
over the turf to listen, it is impossible 
to believe there is not some ordered 
correspondence between the musicians, 
some plan of melody in which each 
takes subtle preconcerted part. 
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On these first days of autumn, when 
the dew begins to lie late in shady 
meadow corners, and the night grows 
ever stronger and keener of wing, the 
failing season brings with it an inscrut- 
able melancholy to all lowland scenes. 
But the Downs know none of the 
whimperous half-moods of Nature’s 
sere and yellow leaf. The changes 
from season to season are deep, but 
little evident superficially. In the nadir 
of the year, when in the valleys slumber- 
ing winter scarce stirs under the caress 
of the unshadowed mid-day sun, the 
Downs are all aonian laughter at the 
mere touch of its lightest beam. On 
the plains Spring winds its fairest 
garland through the hedgerows ; soon 
every April blossom comes to the down- 
side, yet only in minute, sober replica— 
a far dim echo of the thronging life 
beneath. Even in the full flush of 


summer, life on the Sussex Downs goes 
temperately ; a land where it is always 
pleasant afternoon, a haven of quiet 
breezes and flowing purple cloud- 
shadows, of unending lark-song and 
the soft thunderous note from distant 
browsing sheep. 

And windless autumn mornings bring 
rarer enchantment still to these southern 
highlands, washed in the sweet salt 
breath of the sea. 

The river mists are abroad in the 
valley, long, clinging folds of white 
creeping stealthily round the foot of 
every hill. Up on the Downs only a 
soft haze fills the air, like a silken 
trammel-net garnering the pallid sun- 
shine and bringing the faint sky down 
within an arm-stretch of the dewy turf 
beneath. Against the light the grass 
seems thickly paved with glistening 
water-drops. Every stride through the 
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long bents throws a shower of dewbells 
rustling and tinkling on the path ahead. 
As you go forward a glittering halo 
hems you in; you walk on silver- 
beaded gossamer that breaks into a 
thousand iridescent colours under the 
tread. In an hour the sun will have 
drained dry this brimming chalice of 
the morning. The gold will come back 
to the sunbeams, and the blue to the 
sky, and the freed air will gather the 


songsters once more out of the remotest 
emerald of the hills. But for once all 
sound is gone in the muffling vapours, 
all colour lost under the shrouding 
silver-foilof autumn dew. Itisawhite 


world now, and a silent world; mute 
of music save for one quiet voice— 
ineffably sweet and far away and 
solitary—scarce more discernible than 
to eyes are stars in the mid-day 
blue. 
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upon a fully reported Breach 

of Promise Case action, and 

Tom, whose quarrel with his 
fiancée still burned, sniffed his contempt 
of the unhappy defendant whose stilted 
but earnest attempts to express his 
passion in verse had been basely read 
out in court by a sardonic counsel. 

“Love,” he concluded, ‘‘ an’ such- 
like rot ought to be put a stop to. It 
makes me ill to talk about it.”’ 

“Then why talk of it?” said Mr. 
Nutts. Mr. Nutts’ presence was toler- 
ated on the implied understanding that 
he refrained from insidiously introducing 
any of his mysterious compounds. 

“Why talk of it?” said he again. 
“Nothing new has been discovered 
about love since the first generation 
after Adam.”’ 

Tom turned a gleaming eye upon 
him. 

“Why talk about it?” he said. 


(spon tay had touched 


““°’Cause it ought to be talked about. » 


"Cause it’s the duty of everyone wot 
knows anythink about it to tell all ’e 
knows, So as poor ’armless single chaps 
might be properly warned agains’ 
marryin’. ’Cause if a chap gets in 


love, ’e aint fit to be loose. Cause it 
makes people miserable more offen 
thanit makes’em’appy. ‘Cause bs 


‘**’Old’ard,Tom,’’said Pinch, author- 
itatively, ““’Old ’ard, my giddy colt. 
I dunno as much about it as you, 
pr’aps, me_ bein’ married an’ you 
bein’ single, but I can tell yer this much : 
If a chap thinks ’e’s in love, an’ ses 
’e’s un’appy, e ain’t in love at all. Mos’ 
likely it’s indygestion. “Cause when a 
chap’s really in love, ’e simply can’t 
‘elp bein’ ’appy.” . 

‘*°Ark at Cupid, Ginger,” said Potty, 
grinning. 

‘* T’m ’arking,” said Ginger briefly. 

‘* But look ’ere, Pinch,’ said Tom, 
‘“s’pose a chap’s in love with a gal, an’ 
she ain’t so with ’im. Wot about it 
then ?”’ 

‘“Nothin’ at all to do with it,” 
explained Pinch. ‘‘ Love’s a thing by 
itself, an’ ifachap’s got it ’e’s ’appier’n 
"e could be if ’e ain’t got it. If the gal’s 
caught it as well, that’s very nice, but 
even if she ain’t, the chap’s better off 
than if ’e ’adn’t got it.”’ 

‘It’s my belief,” said Potty, memory 
touching his eyes and voice, “ that it’s 
as much a ’abit as it’s anythink else. 
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When a chap’s got into the way of it 
like, it ain’t easy to get out. It’s like 
smokin’. It don’t matter very much 
wot yer smoke so long as yo’re smokin’, 
an’ same way it don’t matter much toa 
chap, who ’e’s in love with, so long as 
’e’s in love.” 

“Well,” said Pinch, ‘‘ come to think 
of it, mos’ things is ’abits. Wot’s life but 
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“* Love.” HE CONCLUDED, ‘ AN’ SUCH-LIKE ROT OUGHT TO BE’ PUT A STOP TO. 
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a sort o’ ’abit? There’s lots o’ people 
allus grumbling about the worry 
an’ trouble o’ life, an’ sayin’ as it ain’t 
worth livin’, but they don’t seem very 
keen on givin’ it up. Can’t get out o’ 
the ’abit, like. An’ I’ve noticed that 
if one o’ them kind o’ people gets a cold 
or a ’eadache, ’e’s the one to ’op into 
bed an’ send out for a doctor. ’*Nother 
thing, too! Wot’s a 
wife but a ’abit? 
Fust of all she’s sort 
o’ worshipped by man; 
then she becomes a 
friend, like; but you 
look at a man wot’s 
been married three or 
four years, an’ if ‘is 
wife ain’t a _ abit 
more’n she’s anythink 
else, well! If she goes 
away for a day or 
two, ’e misses ’er con- 
siderable ? ’Course ’e 
does. So ’e misses ’is 
pipe or ‘is ’alf-pint if 
’e’s suddenly cut off 
"em. Mark yer, too, 
lots o’ people ’u’d 
rave like mad if it 
wuz put to ’em, but if 
they’d speak the truth, 
which it’s as well for 
them they don’t, 
they’d say I wuz quite 
right.” . 

Ginger glanced at 
Potty. 

“T’ve offen thought,” 
said he, darkly, “that 
a place where a general 
swap 0’ wives could 
be made now an’ then 
’u’d be wery ’andy.” 

** Wot?’’ said Pinch. 

His face glowed 
with fury and his 
eyes’ blazed’ disgust 
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at Ginger’s calm and philosophic sug- 
gestion. 

“Wot?” he repeated, and after a 
struggle for breath—‘‘ You / e 

Words failed him, and with a 
stupendous effort he subsided into 
silence. 

““A chap could make the swap 
direckly ’e begins to find ’is wife a 
’abit,”’ continued Ginger. 

Pinch gradually resumed an appear- 
ance of sanity as he realised he was being 
chaffed. 

‘‘ Ah,” said he, mopping his brow, 
“‘ yer didn’t exactly see wot I meant. 
I wuz talkin’ general, not pussonal.”’ 

Herein is food for thought and self- 
analysis. 

*“Rummes’ thing about love,” said 
Bill Jones, “seein’ as we’re talkin’ 
about it—is the idea chaps get into 
their heads direckly they catch it ; the 
idea as nobody else ever knew anything 
at all about it. Think they’ve dis- 
covered Ameriker ev’ry time.” 

““Woman!” broke in Tom; ‘“ the 
only way to keep woman in ’er place 
is to let ’er see yer don’t think much of 
"er—even if yer do. Let ’er see yer 
think she’s a hinferior, which she is, 
an’ nine cases out o’ ten she'll think 
yo’re right, an’ treat you with proper 
respeck.”’ 

There was a pause. Pinch was 
mentally distilling wisdom from the 
unforced impressions of a life’s experi- 
ence. 

‘* Yo’re wrong,Tom,” said he, finally ; 
“quite wrong. Women, for some 
eggstr’ord’nary reason, allus do try to 
be wot men thinks ’em, as you say, 
but the better opinion men ’ave of ’em, 
the more they think o’ theirselves, so, 
yer see, we should allus think the best 
of ’em, so as to give ’em a chance. 
Course, it’s sometimes wery ’ard, but 
it never does no ’arm to try.” 

Tom, with the rashness of a bachelor, 


ventured to affirm that it was im 
possible for anybody in a sane state to 
hold an exalted opinion of women, 
postulating that the only attitude 
permissible was sincere pity because 
they were women. 

‘“ Look ’ere, young man,” said Pinch 
severely, ““I can see very well that 
yore goin’ to ave a ’orrible surprise 
one o’ these days, an’ I lay six to four 
as you'll be the mos’ ’enpecked chap 
in theneighb’r’ood. An’ I don’t mind 
tellin’ yer, confidential, that it’ll serve 
yer right. There’s only one thing love 
can’t stand,” he-added gloomily, “ an’ 
that’s ’enpeckin’.” 

Mr. Nutts had been quietly observ- 
ing Tom, and had decided that his 
prejudice against love was far too 
emphatic to be genuine. He bent 
towards Tom. 

‘“* Believe me, sir,” said he, with 
dignity, ““ you treat these matters too 
lightly. Exessive misogyny indicates 
an unbalanced intellect.” 

Fortunately Tom did not understand 
this. 

‘*The divine W. S. himself,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Nutts musingly, “ paid his 
tribute to the fair sex, and where he 
goes, Sir, no man need be ashamed to 
follow. Love, sir, supplies the only 
reasonable basis we have for belief in 
Paradise. Love, that ethereal, spiritual 
ecstasy that touches us sometimes when 
the mind quits theslumbering, quiescent 
body, and—and—well, W. S. paid his 
tribute, as I said. Ay, and in his time 
love was an art, a science, a thing to be 
studied ; it was even a business with 
some of the old soothsayers. Why, sir, 
in my library at home I have a parch- 
ment containing the actual receipt for 
that wonder-working draught that 
made the gallants of Elizabeth’s Court 
invincible in love, that made feminine 
hearts fall to them in scores, that 
brought unwilling maids willingly to 
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“wot?” HE REPEATED, AND AFTER A STRUGGLE FOR BREATH, ‘YOU !——' 


their feet in adoration. See the local 
press of the period.”’ 

“Fancy them silly ol’ jossers be- 
lievin’ in stuff like that,’”’ said Tom. 


A note of anxiety crept into his 


voice. ‘‘ Wot nonsense it is now, ain’t 
it?” He gazed at Mr. Nutts appeal- 
ingly. 


Mr. Nutts looked sad. 

“Sir,” said he, “ the efficacy of the 
love philtre has been an article of faith 
from time immemorial. I would not 
readily discredit that which has been 
believed in so long. I have never pre- 
pared that magic draught, ’twould be a 
thankless task in an age of disbelief, 
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and for myself I have trusted to those 
charms which prodigal Nature has seen 
fit to bestow. Heigho! Sirs, I have 
the honour to bid you good-night. I 
feel strangely moved. The moon is at 
its full, and my spirit feels a call to the 
empyrean heights. Fare thee well, 
good sirs.”’ 

He went out. 
other doubtfully. 

‘“°F’s mad,” said Pinch, and the 
diagnosis was accepted. 

Tom looked troubled. 

‘* T wonder if ’e knows ’is way ’ome?”’ 
he said. 

Bill Jones chuckled. He had a 


They looked at each 
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larger acquaintance with Mr. Nutts 
than had the others. 

‘“*T shouldn’t.worry,” he said. 

Tom, however, went outside. He 
found Mr. Nutts a few yards away, 
standing still, with his face upturned 
to the moon. 

“Look ’ere,” said Tom, “I s’pose 
that’s all rot about this stuff you spoke 
about, ain’t it ?”’ 

Mr. Nutts shrugged his shoulders. 

““Who knows? ”’said he. “I have 
the recipe, that is all.”’ 

**?Ow much would it cost ?”’ inquired 
Tom cautiously. 


‘“A few paltry shillings,” said Mr. 
Nutts with a fine, disdainful gesture. 
‘‘And, of course, it might not act. 
But it would certainly be interesting, 
scientifically.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Tom, adopting the sug- 
gestion, “‘ I’m wery interested in that. 
Look Vere. ’Ere’s five bob. Make 
some up, an’ let’s ’ave it. Yer see, it 
might be a ’andy thing to ’ave in the 
’ouse, like.”’ 
“Quite so! 
Nutts gravely. 

Tom trotted back to the shelter, and 
Mr. Nutts smiled at the moon. 


Quite so!” said Mr. 
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ILLIAM SIMP- 

KINS stole softly 

up the garden 

path, his’ ears 

strained to catch the faintest 
sound of alarm. 

Full of the theory of his profession— 
or is it an art ?—he carefully laid a 
wire across the path in case of pursuit. 

Underneath the kitchen window he 
paused, undecided as to whether he 
should cut a pane of glass out to effect an en- 
trance or slip a knife blade up and thus reach 
the latch. Remembering, however, that he 
had no diamond, opened the window in the simpler manner. 

Stealthily raising the latch, he placed a revolver on the 
sill—it is needless to explain that William was but a 
novice—and clambered into the room. Dropping to his 
feet, he stood motionless, holding his breath, as he heard a movement. There 


was a quick rustle of skirts, followed by the striking of a match, and the 


next instant the gas flared up. . | 
“Oh!” cried the girl, dropping the box of matches she held in her hand. 


William raised his revolver. : 
“Don’t be silly,” she said, reprovingly; ‘it might go off and hurt 


somebody.” 
614 


If you make a sound I'll shoot 
you.” 

** That would make a noise too,” 
commented the girl calmly. 

William gasped, and put down his 
revolver. 

‘“What are you doing here?” in- 
quired the girl severely. 

Now, the profession of a burglar is 
not an ignoble one. Not only does it 
necessitate the employment, as police, 
of men unable to make their way in 
other ranks of life; but it also aims 
at the more equal distribution of 
wealth. Yet William forgot all this 
and opened his mouth irresolutely, 
only to shut it- again with decision. 

“Don’t be frightened,”’ said the girl 
reassuringly, as he stood rubbing one 
foot against the other. “ I sha’n’t hurt 
you. Take off your cap. Where’s 
your manners? Lor’,” she continued 
mirthfully, “you do look funny. 
I didn’t know boys as young as you 
was ever burglars; they'll be sending 
you to a reformatory if they catch 
you.” 

** You keep your face shut,” growled 
William, “ or you’ll be gettin’ ’urt.” 

The girl smiled indulgently. 

“TI thought you hadn’t lost your 
tongue.” 

“* Look here,”’ said the man viciously, 
“* I didn’t come here to be made game 
of.” 

““No? What did you come for ? ” 

William preserved a stony silence. 

““Now don’t get sulky,” said the 
girl. ‘‘Shut the window—there’s 
draught enough to blow your head 
off—and sit down. You haven’t took 
your cap off yet.” 

Obeying her instructions meekly, 
William took his seat on the extreme 
edge of a chair, twirling his. cap 
uneasily in his hands. 

*““ Have a glass of beer?” said the 
girl with careless hospitality. 
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William grunted. 

“You're not very polite,” she pro- 
tested; ‘“‘but I suppose it’s your 
bringing-up. Never me a sister, I 
should think.” 

William replied in the peeve: and 
also growled something about not 
having a father. 

“Well, I don’t know that you 
missed much by that,” remarked the 
giri candidly. ‘“‘ Didn’t your mother 
try to bring you up respectable ? ” 

*“* Like to have seen her a-tryin’ of 
it,’ he said in a voice of successfully 
restrained longing. 

** Don’t have much chance of washing 
in your business, do you ?”’ said the 
girl as she handed him a jug of 
ale. 

William replied blushingly in the 
negative. 

Taking a long pull at the ale, he 
wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand. 

‘* There now,” cried the girl, “‘ you’ve 
made your face dirty.” 

“‘T don’t mind a little dirt,’ William 
answered heroically. 

*“‘ Neither do I,” said the girl point- 
edly ; “‘ but a little goes a long way.” 

William tried to cover his heightened 
colour with bluster. 

‘“‘ That tongue of yours will be gettin’ 
you into trouble,” he warned her. 

““ How ? ” she cried wonderingly. 

“‘ All right, but you be careful,’’ he 
said, nodding his head darkly. 

**Haven’t such a thing as a bit o’ 
bread an’ cheese?” he queried pre- 
sently, gazing earnestly at his boots. 

Going to the cupboard, the girl 
brought forth the articles. 

William looked at them gloomily. 

“* Well,” he remarked gruffly, “* when 
I said bread an’ cheese, it was only ina 
manner o’ speakin’.”’ 

The girl put her elbows on the table, 
resting her chin in her hands. 
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“IT don’t know how it strikes you,” 
she said thoughtfully ; “‘ but it seems 
to me you’re makin’ yourself pretty 
much at home.” 

** 'You’d make anybody feel at ’ome,”’ 
said William, twisting his cap into a ball. 

““Well I never,” cried the girl, 
flushing, “* you are gettin’ on.” 

Going once more to the cupboard, 
she produced a knuckle of ham and 
some pickles. 

‘““There you are. 
and you’ll do.” 


Get that down 


“* DON’? BE SILLY,’ SHE_SAID, REPROVINGLY; ‘IT MIGHT GO OFF AND 
HURT SOMEBODY.’”’ 


With a grunt of satisfaction, William 
began to eat voraciously. 

‘*“ Never been among savages have 
you?” she queried as she watched 
him. 

“No,” he said, deeply suspicious. 
6é Why ? 99 

“Only thought if you had, p’r’aps it 
was some of their manners you’d 
picked up.” 

William took a hurried pull at the 
jug, to save himself from choking. 

‘“Seems to me,” he said thickly, 
“that you want all the 
manners you’ve got 
yourself, without giving 
any away.” 

‘*Diddums !” mur- 
mured the girl sooth- 
ingly. 

William, however, 
refused to be soothed. 

“If you get a smack 
acrost the ear one of 
these days, don’t blame 
me,” he begged. 

The young lady 
sniffed and replied, as 
he would have nothing 
to do with it, she 
wouldn’t think of 
blaming him. 

‘* Never you mind,” 
said William enigmati- 
cally. 

For the rest of the 
meal the girl seemed 
utterly oblivious of 
William’s _ presence, 
Save once—when he 
was rather at a loss 
how to get the pickles 
from the jar, and then 
she watched him with 
breathless interest. 

“Well!” said Wil- 
liam, catching her eye 
fixed on him, and with- 
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drawing his hand in an unobtrusive 
manner from the neck of the pickle jar. 

‘‘ Well,”’ retorted the girl pleasantly. 

** Ain’t you ever seen anybody eat 
afore ?” 

** Not like that,” said the girl. 

William pushed his plate away from 
him miserably. 

““Tve done!” he stated. 

““Go on; you’ve not half-finished,” 
urged the girl, looking penitently at his 
averted face. 

“I’ve had all I wants, thanks,” he 
returned doggedly. 

“Oh!” she cried, tactfully; “no 
wonder you couldn’t get the pickles 
out ; I hadn’t given you the pickle fork. 
I shan’t ever learn how to lay a table.”’ 

Under the influence of the girl’s 
blandishments, and the sight of the 
pickles popped on his plate, William 
recovered sufficiently to resume his 
meal. 

After supper the girl took a tumbler 
and left the room, returning in a few 
minutes with some whisky and a 
couple of cigars. 

William eyed her, and the spoils, 
admiringly. 

“If you ain’t a knock-out,” he cried. 
“I never see a gel like you.” 

* We are rather scarce,”’ she admitted 
modestly. 

About an hour later the girl an- 
nounced her intention of going out. 

“Wot for?” said William suspici- 
ously, as she rose from the armchair 
in which she was sitting. 

** Master and missus will be back 
soon. They went out sudden, and I 
promised to tell her mother they 
wouldn’t be round to-night. My, I 
shall get into a row for not going 
before.”’ 

Extracting a promise from William 
not to leave before she returned, the 
girl went trustingly on her belated 
message. 


“SET A THIEF .. .” 


For ten minutes or so William sat 
comfortably before the fire, considering 
dreamily whether burglary was after 
all a more satisfactory means of gaining 
a livelihood than plumbing. Earlier in 
the evening he would have had no 
doubts on the subject; but now, 
for some reason, he was not so 
certain. 

Blundering footsteps up the garden 
path aroused him from his reverie. A 
heavy fall, and much bad language, 
apprised him that his wire had not 
been laid in vain. Turning the gas 
almost out, he stood by the side of the 
window awaiting developments. 

The footsteps stopped outside, and 
the noisy raising of the sash relieved 
the tension. | 

‘““Clumsy hound,” 
mured to himself. 

Just as the intruder was half-way 
through the window, William threw 
himself on him, and brought him.to the 
ground with a crash. 

“What the——! ” yelled the man. 

William had no breath for a reply. 
Neither had his captive after the first 
exclamation. 

For the next two minutes the room 
was a whirl of legs, arms and chairs, 
in which encounter the chairs came off 
decidedly best. 

“Keep still, you swine, will yer,” 
growled William, kneeling on the 
intruder’s chest, and digging his fingers 
in his throat. 

This, however, the man refused to 
do, and it was only when William had 
throttled him until his fingers ached 
that he consented to be sat on quietly. 

“* Who—who are you ?” he gasped 
as soon as he could speak. 

“Never you mind who I am,” 
replied William, rather dubious him- 
self as to his exact standing in the 
house. 

“You idiot, let me go!” stuttered 


William mur- 
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the man; “Tll knock your head off 
when I get up.” 

This kind offer was not sufficiently 
tempting for William, and his only 
reply was to take a firmer grip. 

“If you have any more chatter, I’ll 
smash you,” he said kindly but firmly. 

After this no words were spoken by 
either of the combatants, though the 
heavy breathing of William’s opponent 
showed that this was due to appre- 
hension, and not to an insufficient 
vocabulary. 

The opening of the front door, and 
the murmur of voices, roused the com- 
batants. 


“THE GIRL PUT LEK ELBOWS ON THE TABLE, RESTING HER CHIN IN HER HANDS. 


“Now you blighted idiot, I’ll settle 
you,”’ said the latest savagely. 

William listened with a palpitatiig 
heart as the newcomers entered the 
room and turned up the gas. A sudden 
scream rent the air as the condition of 
affairs became visible, and the next 
instant William found himself suddenly 
thrown backward, and his captive in a 
position to fulfil his promise to deprive 
him of his head. 

“* Half a minute,” he gasped, as the 
man knelt on his chest, and the lady 
prodded him with her umbrella; “‘ one 
at a time, sir, or madam, if you please.” 

‘“ Now, my man,” said the master of 
the house, allowing 
him to rise, “‘suppose 
you explain the con- 
dition of affairs while 
I send for a police- 
man.” 

William gazed dog- 
gedly at the ground 
and kept silence. 

*“What’s he bin 
doing, sir?” cried 
the amazed girl, step- 
ping forward. “‘He’s 
my cousin.” 

William listened in 
a dazed condition, 
whilst the master 
of the house ex- 
plained that, having 
left his key in the 
house, he had, as 
the only means of 
entry, come in by 
the kitchen window. 

The master glared 
at the man sternly 
for a moment, and 
then, with a short 
perplexed laugh, left 
the room abruptly 
with his wife. 

T™°Ow'll he take 
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it 2?’ said William anxiously, as the 
door closed, leaving him alone once 
more with the girl. 
“* He’ll be laughing at it to-morrow.” 
“Oh! An’—an’ wot’ll you be doin’ 
to-morrow ?”’ he queried suddenly. 
“It’s my evening out,” said the girl 
reflectively. 
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William coughed uneasily, and looked 
fixedly at the ceiling. . 

**V’m—lI’m goin’ to look out for a 
job to-morrow,” he said huskily, his 
face flushing a dull crimson. 

“You can meet me outside at six, 


an’ tell me how you’ve got on, if you 


like,”’ said the girl softly. 


SHE. 


BY FRED BUCKLEY. 


SHE may be dark, she may be fair, 
With wavy brown or golden hair ; 
She may be slender, slim, and tall, 
She may be softly round and small. 


She may have eyes of tender blue 
With which to thrill you thro’ and thro’ ; 
She may have brown, or black, or grey— 
They do it in the self-same way. 


Her voice may be so sweet and low, 
That nothing ever moves you so ; 
Or it may have a higher range 

With which your heart to disarrange. 


She may walk swiftly, gently, slow— 
She could not any better go ; 

She may be clever, dull—but still 

She does your ideal just fulfil. 


She may be all that you can see, 

And yet, perhaps, she may not be ; 
Or, yet again, she may be more, 

Than e’en you thought she was before. 


But all this matters not a jot; 
Whate’er she is, or she is not, 

You love her—which makes her the best 
Dear girl with whom a man is blest. 
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She eyed Billy from sweet, 


| sie’ was in chastened mood. 
She 


deprecating said 
softly : 

“Tve thought of a most awfully 
nice game to play ? ’’ and ended with a 
soft little note of interrogation. 

Now allthis was disturbing to Billy : 
vaguely, chaotically he felt that she was 
taking an unfair advantage. He didn’t 
quite know how, or why, or where, but 
he felt it. He didn’t know that, un- 
consciously, Leslie was employing the 
prerogatives of her sex. He looked 
away from her where she stood leaning 
against the green gate, and = said 
grumpily : 

‘“T don’t want any more of your old 
games and things!” 

Leslie blushed. 

‘* T—I atd think it was a lovely idea, 
Billy! Inever dreamt Miss Anstruther 
would be such a—a—so horrid. I did 
think she would say, ‘Oh, thank you; 
marry and live happy ever after.’ ” 

Why,” Billy interrupted her eager 
self-justification, ““why did you tell 
her I was doing it on purpose ? ” 

There was a little pause. A gust of 
wind stirred the brown and_ yellow 


eyes. 


BILLY 
‘IN THE ROLE OF 


SALESMAN 


By MARGARET WESTRUP. 


\ | : Illustrated by W. Wirkpatrick. 


leaves at Leslie’s feet and sent them 
swirling about her legs. 

“T—I got frightened, Billy—I—I 
thought you were getting really 
drowned—and—and—lI forgot all about 
everything ’cept that———”’ The shamed 
little voice came to a stop. 

‘ Girls,” ruminated Billy, “are just 
awful queer.” He turned reproachful 
eyes on her; “I’ve got to stay in the 
garden all day as a punishment ! ” 

“Tl stay too, Billy!” 

“And Aunt Aggy-thar’s crosser 
than ever!” ' 

‘Tl go and tell her it was all me 
who thought of it! Yes, I will!” 

“Don’t be silly!’ Billy barred her 
way sturdily. 

There was another pause. 

‘“‘P’r’aps,”” suggested Leslie tenta- 
tively, ‘“‘p’r’aps she’ll get better and 
say it soon. It’s only one day, you 
see——”’ 

‘“No, she won’t! She’s got little 
lines all ’cross the top of her nose. 
She’s awful cross!” 

Just then Miss Agatha came down 
the path, dressed for going out. She 
did look cross. She was paler than 
usual, and her lips were shut very tight, 
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and all sorts of worried little lines were 
appearing on her face. But as her 
eyes fell on Billy they softened ; as she 
passed him she laid her hand on his 
shoulder. Billy tried to shake it off ; 
he was very angry with her. But her 
clasp tightened; her eyes seemed 
looking at some picture; she gave a 
little shudder. 

‘“‘ Please, Miss Anstruther, may Billy 
just come out with me?” Leslie 
pleaded sweetly. 

““No! And I think, Leslie, that 
you should not be allowed out alone, 
either !” 

““T’ve promised faithfully not to get 
drowned or run over or anything like 
that,’ Leslie assured her earnestly. 

Miss Agatha smiled grimly. Billy 
succeeded in disengaging his shoulder, 
and moved back a few paces. Miss 
Agatha looked at him oddly. 

““It is very damp and misty out 
here,” she said; “ Billy, run in and 
fetch your muffler and your goloshes.”’ 

‘* Miss Anstruther,” Leslie drew a 
big breath, “it was all me yesterday ! 
I—I thought = 

‘It wasn’t !”’ interposed Billy indig- 
nantly. “I did it! I got nearly 
drownded !.”’ 

““I do not wish to hear any more 
about it,” declared Miss Agatha, and 
she snapped her lips together angrily. 
** Billy,” she added, “ go in and fetch 
your muffler and goloshes at once!’ 

Billy turned towards the house. 
Miss Agatha opened the green gate, 
and went out. 

Presently Billy rejoined Leslie. He 
was carrying the muffler and goloshes, 
and above them his eyes gleamed 
impish. He lifted his head, and 
looked at Leslie with a beam. 

‘‘T’ve fetched them,” he observed, 
and the beam broke into a chuckle. 
‘“What was the game you thought 
of 2?” he asked. 


Leshie’s face brightened. 

**Oh, it would be such fun, Billy! 
I thought of it this morning, ‘cause 
mother was writing out a_ list of 
things she'll need. Oh, it would be 
lovely |” 

‘Girls,’ quoth Billy contemptu- 
ously, “‘ are awful chatterboxes ! ” 

Leslie, still with that seductive little 
air of deprecation, hurried on— 

“You see, they’re going to have a 
Bazaar next week.” 

“TI know,” said Billy in a_ long- 
suffering tone. “Go on!” | 

““A Bazaar,” said Leslie, “‘is a place 
where you sell things to people for 
ever so much more than they’ve cost 
you!” 

Billy considered. 

“TI wish we were going to give a 
Bazaar!’ he observed. 

Leslie gave a joyous little laugh. 

“ That’s my game, Billy! We will 
have a Bazaar! Oh, it'll be lovely!’ 

“I shall buy a rabbit and a new 
cricket-ball and lots of things with all 
the money J get,” decided Billy. 

‘* Oh, no, Billy !”’ Leslie’s little face 
was quite saint-like. “A Bazaar’s 
always for charity, you see. You 
couldn’t keep the money for yourself! ” 

“I don’t think it’s an awful nice 
game,” Billy opined. | 

“* Oh, yes, Billy, it would be lovely ! 
You see, we'll buy things and then we'll 
sell them, and all the pennies and six- 
pennies and shillings J get IT’ll buy 
things for you, and all the pennies and 
sixpennies and shillings you get, you'll 
buy things for me. That’s charity, 
you see.” 

** All right. 
and a cricket-ball and 

‘““And you’ll buy me a mouse that 
runs along and a book—oh, and heaps 
of things! How much money have 
you got, Billy ?” 

‘‘A penny,” said Billy concisely. 


You'll buy me a rabbit 
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“Oh, I’ve got a sixpence and a 
threepenny piece and a halfpenny.”’ 

‘*Pll ask Aunt Primrose for some 
more,’ Billy said. ‘‘ Where’ll we have 
the Bazaar?” 

““On the bank in Fernleigh Lane. 
Oh, it'll be lovely! We'll have it to- 
morrow afternoon. And I'll ask father 
for all his pennies. He hates pennies.” 

On the misty air there echoed a voice, 
shrill and penetrating. 

“Leslie! Ah, you so bad Leslie! 
Where is it you are? Les—lie!” 

““It’s Mademoiselle ! ’’ Leslie turned 
and fled. Over her shoulder she looked 
back at Billy, a touch of wistfulness 
still in her eyes. “ You do think it’ll 
be a nice game, dont you, Billy?” 
she entreated. 

Billy nodded. ‘“ Splendid ! ’’ he said, 
and Leslie disappeared in the mist. 

‘* Billy!” Miss Primrose’s voice called 
to him. ‘‘ Come in, dear, the mist has 
thickened so! ”’ 

Billy, went in. 

“Aunt Primrose, will you give me 
some money ? ” 

“Money, Billy? It sounds rather 
big and vague, doesn’t it?” 

Miss Primrose was dusting the old 
china in the cabinet in the drawing- 
room. 

“It’s for charity, you see,” 
explained in a virtuous tone. 

“Oh!” Miss Primrose found a 
sixpence and handed it to him. Billy 
thanked her and retired to the window. 

Miss Primrose dusted awhile in 
silence. Presently she glanced at the 
round head and sturdy back outlined 
against the window. She went suddenly, 
softly to him, and put her arms about 
him. 

“IT can’t help it, Billy! I just 
can’t help it! It’s only a little while 
since ”—-she gave a little shiver— 

‘since we were so penne about 
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you—— 


Billy 


Billy’s dark eye lit. 

“Were you awful scared?” he 
inquired earnestly. 

‘““Horribly, Billikins, horribly ! ” 

He chortled with deep joy. 

“Did your hair stand on end, Aunt 
Primrose ? ”’ 

*““T think it must have, Billy.” 

“Did you tremble and shake with 
terror ?”’ 

‘* Oh, Billy, you horrid little gloater ! 
Don’t you know you were very bad 
to nearly drown yourself ? ” 

Billy frowned. 

““We thought she’d say, ‘ Thank 
you ; marry and be happy ever after,’ ” 
he said pathetically. 

Miss Primrose drew him closer. 
She gave a little sigh, and was silent. 
Billy kicked a chair-leg. 

“We never have horrid old misty 
days like this in India. And Mr. 
Seldon cut his hands awful bad, and 
he was a real hero, and we were going 
to have coffee-fetti and wedding-cake 
and speeches,” Billy’s voice trailed off 
mournfully. 

There was a silence. Out in the 
garden a robin hopped boldly to the 
window, and picked up a piece of 
bread. Billy watched him, then jerked 
back his head and looked up at Miss 
Primrose. 

‘“I do want to have the weddin’, 
he urged pathetically, “and I’m just 
tired of bein’ a caged-up pris’ner ! ” 

““The mist is clearing, sweetheart ; 
we'll go for a walk.”’ 

Billy’s face brightened. 

‘“Let’s go to the Red Cliff, and see 
where I stood, and look at the rocks 
to see if there’s any of Mr. Seldon’s 
blood on them.”’ 

“ Don’t, Billy!’ 

Billy ea and turned his mis- 
chievous brown face to his aunt. * 

‘** Aren’t ladies queer ?”’ he mused. 
‘‘ They don’t like bl 
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‘“‘ There, Billy,” 

’ said Miss Primrose, 
if you talk about 
such horrid things 
you'll have to be 
stopped with a 
kiss !”’ 

“TJ,” quoth Billy 
thoughtfully, 
“don’t like kissing 
mostly, but you 
do kiss rather nice, 
Aunt Primrose, 
don’t you?” 

“T don’t know 
Billikins, I’m sure,’ said Miss Primrose, 
but she laughed softly, and her cheeks, 
were pink. 

‘Come on, Aunt Primrose,” said Billy. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was a beautiful afternoon, and the 
sun shone on a green, grassy bank in 
Fernleigh Lane. In the morning there had 
been a sharp white frost sparkling the 
grass, but it had melted beneath the 
warm rays of the kindly sun. He shone 
now in Fernleigh Lane on penny buns, 
two bottles of ginger-beer, a pink bead 
necklace, a blue bead bangle, a shell box, 
on acid drops and peppermint sticks, and 
on a thick slice of very unornamental cake. 
Once it had shone, too, on some open jam 
‘(MISS PRIMROSE WAS DUSTING THE DRAWING-ROOM.” tarts, but these had gone to fortify the 

stall-holders. He shone, too, ona brilliant 
blue and pink vase filled with yellow chrysanthemums. And he seemed to 
shine his verv most brilliantest about the two demure stall-holders standing 
waiting behind their goods. The blue and pink vase of chrysanthemums had 
been Leslie’s idea. 

‘They always have flowers at a Bazaar,” she had assured Billy, “‘ and” 
—with adissatisfied glance down at her little scarlet coat—“ they always wear 
their best dresses! And I couldn’t get my best coat Ms 

‘“D’ye think the buns are gettin’ awful stale ?”’ Billy interposed in a 
casual tone; “*’cause we’d liave to eat them up if they was!” 

Leslie- dug an agitated finger into each brown bun. 

“No, Billy; no, they’re not!” 

Billy sighed. 
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**T wish a customer would come,” 
he observed. 

** They will 
optimistically. 

So far no one had passed except old 
Farmer Gibbs in his trap, and an urchin 

who had made faces and said rude 
things till routed by Billy. 

Leslie, in default of her best dress, 
had purloined her mother’s sables, and 
donned them over her red coat. They 
were decidedly inconvenient, and got 
into her way, but she refused valiantly 
to discard them, and her flushed little 
face rose out of the fur like a pink 
flower, and rivalled the pink petals of 
the chrysanthemum she had pinned 
into the front of her coat. She had 
adorned Billy with a yellow aster. 

** J think the cake is dryin’ up awful,”’ 
said Billy, after a decent pause. 

“It svt, Billy! It’s quite juicy.” 

“Well, I bet. the acid-drops are 
meltin’, anyway,” he conjectured. 

Leslie, consumed with the thirst of 
excitement, thought that perhaps they 
had better taste them and see. They 
tasted six each, to make quite sure, 
and decided then that they were not 
melting yet—or rather Leslie decided ; 
Billy still seemed to have his doubts, 
and suggested earnestly that they 
should taste a few more to make 
surer. 

After that they began to grow chilly 
and disheartened, and Billy’s views 
on the possible success of their Bazaar 
grew exceedingly pessimistical. More- 
over, his thoughts reverted to the bad 
conduct of Miss Agatha, and he grew 
gloomy. 

““I—I’d like to put her by the Red 
Cliff, and let all the waves come up 
and up and up.” 

“Oh, Billy!” Leslie gave a little 
gasp, “you wouldn’t let her drown, 
would you ? ” 

“Up and up and up and np,” 


soon,” said Leslie 


chanted Billy with huge enjoyment, 
““and up and up to her neck—no, 
her chin—no, just quite to her under- 
neath mouth! And. then ’—mag- 
nanimously—** I’d rescue her! ”’ 

Someone passed along the top of the 
lane. Both watched, both sighed, as 
the someone disappeared, without a 
glance in their direction. 

“You know,”’ Leslie said, even her 
optimistic outlook clouded, ‘if you 
don’t sell all your things, you just 
give them away at the end, and only 
make them pay two pennies for a penny 
bun, and things like that, but there’s 
nobody to give ours to—Oh, Billy!” 
her voice gave a sudden squeak of joy, 


“smile, smile! Here comes Mr. 
Seldon! You always have to smile, 
you know!” 


Anthony Seldon came swinging along. 
He was frowning in thought ; and 
Leslie, in terror that he might slip 
through their fingers, hailed him sud- 
denly ina shrill little voice: “‘ And 
what can I do for you, sir, if you 
please ?”’ she cried, with desperate 
politeness. 

Afterwards she gave a side-glance at 
Billy, for she remembered, with scarlet 
shame, that it was the role of Mr. 
Piers, the grocer, that she had enacted, 
instead of that of a young lady stall- 
holder. Billy, however, eyed her with 
admiring faith, and seconded her with 
a deeply earnest: “The buns are 
three pennies each! It’s. charity, 
you see.” 

“IT see,” said Anthony. He eyed 
the bank whereon the goods were so 
temptingly set out. “‘ You have sucha 
charming assortment. May I look 
before I choose ?”’ he asked courteously, 

‘““Oh, certainly, dear Mr. Seldon.” 
Leslie was the correct young lady stall- 
holder now. 

‘TI wouldn’t buy those acid-drops,”’ 
Billy advised him. ‘ The blue beads 
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are awful pretty for your sweetheart,” 
he suggested. 

“Suppose I haven’t a sweetheart. 
Billy ?””? Anthony Seldon said. 

“ Billy,” whispered Leslie in a 
shocked voice, “you shouldn’t have 
mentioned her ! ”’ 

She turned her face up to Anthony. 

“IT love you!”’ she exclaimed, with 


loving inconsequence; “I do love 
ou ad 

He looked down into her earnest 
eyes. 


““I’d sooner have a kiss,” he said, 
“than anything here!” 

Two small faces fell pathetically. 
Billy eyed him with woeful incredulity. 

‘* Try a bun,” he suggested anxiously, 
“ or ginger-beer ’ It’s only four pennies 
a bottle !”’ 

Leslie suddenly clambered up on to 
the bank, and flung her arms round 
Anthony’s neck. 

“Pll give you heaps,” she cooed ; 
“heaps and heaps!” 


“You're not doing a Bazaar lady a 


bit properly,’ Buily objected strenu- 
ously. 

‘* T think she’s a particularly charm- 
ing Bazaar lady,’ Anthony declared, 
“and I shall buy up all your stock of 
eatables and drinkables on the strength 
of it.” 

““ The acid-drops most likely’ll melt 
fore you eat them,” Billy prognosti- 
cated anxiously. 

Anthony smiled. 

‘* Oh, well, not the acid-drops then,” 
he said. 

Leslie skipped down the bank again. 

‘Billy, where’s the paper? Oh, 
here comes Miss Anstruther and Miss 


Primrose! Oh, Billy!” 
Billy was beaming. 
“Come long, Aunt Aggy-thar! 


Here’s a blue bead neckaliss, jus’ lovely 
for you to buy for Miss Primrose !”’ 
The sun was shining down with all his 


might; he lit all the warm lights in 
Biily’s dark eyes; he tured Miss 
Primrose’s hair into a halo of gold 
round her softly-pale face, and he 
shone full on Anthony as he turned 
to greet them. Miss Agatha looked at 
Anthony from out of tired eyes. She 
greeted him stiffly. 

** What is all this ? ”’ she began. 

“It’s a Bazaar, Miss Anstruther. 
and, oh, please ’’—Leslie and Billy were 
busily tearing up paper—" would you 
or Miss Primrose come and sell, too ? 
Because, what will we do if a whole 
heap of people come ‘long now while 
Billy and me’s wrapping up all the 
buns and things Mr. Seldon’s bought ? 
And—and, oh, Billy, we've got to 
reckon up how much they come to!” 

Miss Primrose, smiling, moved 
towards the end of the bank. As she 
did it, Billy looked up at Miss Agatha 
with a sudden, beaming smile. 

“Aunt Aggy-thar, will you help 
reckon it up? ‘Cause you’re so awful 
clever, you see.” 

“But ’—Miss Agatha spoke with 
rare impulsiveness—“ you are cross 
with me, are you not, Billy?” She 
said it softly, leaning down over the 
bank towards hun. 

But Miss Primrose heard. She 
stopped, and her eyes met Anthony’s. 

Billy sighed pathetically. 

“I’m awful tired of being cross 
with you, Aunt Aggy-thar,” he 
declared, with deep reproach. 

““I—I think I’m awful tired of it 
too, Billy,” Miss Agatha said. Sud- 
denly she turned ; she glanced quickly 
at Anthony’s left hand, which was 
bandaged. She put Miss Primrose 
gently aside and went herself behind 
the bank. A little pink flush had 
risen to her cheeks; she looked quite 
young and pretty. 

‘“ T, too, am going to sell something,” 
she said. She was pulling off her glove 
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as she spoke. From her third finger 
she drew a charming little old-fashioned 
Ting, quaintly set with pearls and 
amethysts. She held it out towards 
Anthony. 

‘“It was my mother’s engagement 
ring,’ she said, in a queer voice. “I 
want you to buy it for Primrose, Mr. 
Seldon. But I ask a high price for it,” 
she added, smiling. 

From below came an appreciative 
chuckle. 

““That’s right, Aunt Aggy-thar! 
It’s charity, you sce.” 

Anthony looked straight at Miss 
Agatha. 

“TI will try to give your price,” he 
said ; “* I will give all my life to that—”’ 

But Miss Primrose—not a pale Miss 
Primrose now, but all softly and pinkly 
radiant—Miss Primrose broke in. 

“* Oh, Agatha,” she cried breathlessly. 
‘* he—he has! He—does—I mean—Oh, 
Agatha!”’ 

Miss Agatha smiled a sudden little 
indulgent happy sort of smile and held 
out the ring. Anthony took it, and 


her hand, too, in a great hearty grip. | 


Miss Agatha bent towards him ; sud- 


denly she stretched out her other hand,. 


and gently touched the bandages that 
bound his left hand. She looked at 
him, and then at Billy, her face 
quivering. Anthony turned to Miss 
Primrose, and put the ring on her 
finger. . 
“And what do you kiss an oldring 
for?” exclaimed Billy wonderingly. 
Leslie, absorbed in wrapping up the 
piece of cake, heard him. She lifted 
her head; there was a sudden little 
squeal of joy, cake and paper went 
flying ; there was a swirl of sables and 
curls and petticoats, and Leslie was 
up the bank hugging Miss Primrose 
and Anthony indiscriminately. Muffled, 
her voice squeaked down ecstatically to 


Billy : 


“Oh, Billy, don’t you see? Oh, 
isn’t it lovely 2? And they'll be married 
and live happy ever after. Oh, dear 
Miss Anstruther, she’s said it after all, 
Billy! And I’m quite sure he’ll make 
her a good husband ! ”’ 

Down behind the bank Billy began 
to smile; when Leslie’s breath gave 
out he turned a beaming face on Miss 
Agatha; he began to chuckle; his 
cheeks dented with joy; his eyes 
screwed themselves up with beaming 
ecstasy. 

*“Aren’t you a brick, Aunt Aggy- 
thar?’ he shouted. “ Would you 
like an acid-drop ? ”’ 

‘““T think,’ Miss Agatha said, “I'd 
like to shake hands, Billy.” 

Billy held out a particularly grubby 
little paw, but Miss Agatha made no 
allusion either to its grubbiness or its 
gloveless condition. 

‘“ And now,” Miss Agatha said, “I 
will help you add up your accounts.” 

Billy was eyeing her earnestly. 

“Don’t you love playin’ Bazaars, 
Aunt Aggy-thar?” he = said with 
a chuckle. 

Miss Agatha looked at Miss Primrose, 
and Miss Primrose—the sun was shining 
in the gleam of her hair and the misty 
softness of her eyes—Miss Primrose 
looked at Miss Agatha, and Miss 
Agatha said: “ Yes, Billy, I think I 
do love it.” 

Miss Primrose laughed softly, gladly, 


and moved away to the hedge to pick 


a spray of glowing red berries. 

Anthony stood erect ; he squared his 
shoulders, and laughed aloud. 

‘* Billy,” he said, “ your aunts don’t 
know how to runa Bazaar, do they ? 
Neither does Leslie. They are too 
generous, aren’t they, Billy ?” 

Billy eyed him thoughtfully. 

‘* We paid a penny for the buns, and 
you've got to pay three pennies. 
Isn’t that right?” 
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““And the kisses ?”’ Anthony said. 

“Oh,” Leslie looked up from the 
newspaper which she was tearing, 
“you don’t sell kisses! You just give 
them !” 

“I see,” Anthony said, and he took 
a stride or two to Miss Primrose’s 
side. 

“Do say,” he begged softly, “ that 
you are related somehow to Leslie, 
and that her generosity runs in your 
family ? ”’ 

Miss Primrose smoothed the berries 
in her hand.. 

““T am not related in the very 
slightest degree,” she declared de- 
murely. 

‘*“Pardon. Aren’t we all descended 
from Adam ?” 

“You haven’t got your parasols,” 
shouted Billy, “and you haven’t paid.” 

He turned back. 

“Aunt Aggy-thar, how much is 


“Hf, 


WY jj; 


three buns that are three pennies each, 
and a piece of cake that’s sixpence, and 
two bottles of ginger-beer that are 
threepence each, and two sticks of 
pep’mint which are two pennies each ?” 

“Well,” said Miss Agatha, “* let me 
see—that would be two shillings and a 
penny, Billy.” 

“ Billy,’ said Anthony, “‘may I 
suggest that you two drink the ginger- 
beer in honour of the occasion ? ” 

“All right, old chap!” Billy’s 
beaming joy was unquenched by an 
anxious murmur of “herb mixture” 
that floated in the air. Then Miss 
Agatha turned to Anthony with a fine 
smile. 

“You will come home with us, and 
have tea, Mr. Seldon ? ”’ 

And down amongst the ginger-beer 
bottles Billy said earnestly to Leslie : 

‘“Aren’t Bazaars just awful jolly? 
Let’s share the acid-drops ! ”’ 


Well, the holiday season 
is over, and I hope you 
had a good time, whether 
you went to mountain, 
stream or sea, or spent your vacation 
pottering round your own garden. 

Yes, thank you, I had a reasonably 
good time, when you consider that I 
am being lured on by a will-o’-the- 
wisp, and prodded by a spectre. The 
spectre is entitled “‘ work.” A lot of 
inane people who don’t know any better 
hold that work is a blessing, but I can 
prove by Holy Writ that it was placed 
upon humanity as a curse, and I don’t 
believe the rolling centuries have crushed 
out one single drop of its original bitter- 
ness. With me there is always some 
unfinished work to be done, and as a 
fountain pen is easily carried, 1 never 
enjoy the care-free holiday that comes 
round once a year to the bank clerk. 
Then I am mentally constituted so that 
I always imagine I can work better 
somewhere else, and this brings me to 
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that flighty will-o’-the-wisp which con- 
tinually dances ahead of me. The 
will-o’-the-wisp, beckoning, indicates 
that the ideal spot for work is ten miles 
further on, and so I follow, prodded by 
the spectre. Some person told me 
that Oxford was an educational town, 
quiet, secluded, and cloister-like, hinting 
at the same time that perhaps my 
grammar wouldn’t be so shaky if I 
wrote under the shadow of one of the 
ancient colleges. This seemed reason- 
able, so I went to Oxford. I found the 
town brimming full. The Strand was a 
deserted country lane compared with 
the High. 

“We can give you a room to-night 
for three shillings,” said the hotel 
man, “‘ but from to-morrow on it will 
be ten shillings.” 

“Great Heavens, why ? ’’ I asked, 
aghast. 

“ Eights Week begins to-morrow,’ 
he replied. 

‘“ Charging ten shillings for a recom, 
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you ought to call it Tens Week,” said 
I, and before the man could recover, 
I had packed my stylographic pen and 
fied. 

I found a little mislaid train side- 
tracked on the western portion of 
Oxford station, which left Oxford at 
uncertain hours in a purposeless sort of 
way, and jogged along on a single line 
of rails to the west until it ended in a 
farmyard near Fairford, where, finding 
no more metals to run on, it returned 
to Oxford for further instructions. I 
deserted this languid train at Lechladc, 
and allowed it to go on alone to the 
next station, which is the farmyard 
I spoke of. I discovered an antiquated 
*bus, and climbed up beside the driver. 
The driver had never heard of Oxford 
or Eights Week, and so I considered 
myself outside the danger zone. Lech- 
lade was quiet enough to suit a monk. 
A beautiful, tall, tapering spire pointed 
towards Heaven, and various finger- 
boards to other places, but nobody 
seemed to be going in any direction, 
except the ’bus, and I was the only 
passenger. I asked the driver how 
much the fare was, and he said sixpence. 
I told him I wished to go to the Trout 
Inn, whose praises I had read in an 
advertisement in Taunt’s “ Guide to 
the Thames,” written by the proprietor 
himself, who ought to know. The ’bus- 
driver said that would be another six- 
pence. 

I was set down at last in front of a 
wayside inn, by the side of a bridge, 
under whose arches the rushing weir 
made music. The river flowed joy- 
ously at the foot of the hotel garden. 
The bridge was originally built by the 
monks, and is therefore called St. 
John’s. I am not quite sure whether 
the present structure was erected by 
the holy brethren or by the County 
Council, but in either case it is a pictur- 
esque success. The real name of the 


tavern, which formed part of the old 
monastery is “ Ye Hostellrie of ye 
Head of St. John,” but they now call 
it “The Trout ’”’ for short. The pro- 
prietor owns two miles of fishing, which 
his guests may enjoy free. Every 
room looks out on the Upper Thames ; 
the murmur of the weir is soothing, 
and the beer is good. Here surely was 
the ideal spot for writing, more es- 
pecially as Kelmscott Manor, so long 
the residence of William Morris, was 
but a short two miles away. 
However, I became ac- 
The Demon quainted with an inter- 
of esting young man who 
Unrest. was trying tomake money 
- running a motor "bus of 
the latest fashion from Lechlade to 
Cirencester, and to encourage home 
industry I went with him as far as 
Fairford, where the railway is blocked 
by the farmyard. 

I think it gives a great interest to a 
place when one knows that some 
celebrated man has been born there. 
Fairford is the birthplace of that dis- 
tinguished—of that man whose name 
is a household word—well, I forget it 
for the minute, but any history of Fair- 
ford will give you particulars. The 
leading hotel at Fairford is the usual 
county establishment which you meet 
in nearly every big village in England. 
Its proprietor gives out tickets for 
fishing at two-and-six a day, ordinary 
times, or five shillings when the May-fly 
is on, whatever the May-fly happens to 
be. It is always my luck to stnke 
a town when the May-fly is on, or when 
Eights Week is in a state of eruption. 

I took my friend’s motor ’bus, and 
went on to Cirencester. I had read that 
Cirencester was one of the oldest towns 
in the kingdom, fearfully Roman, and I 
expected to find a place like Treves, 
in Germany, a city so fascinatingly 
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described in Robert Barr’s absorbing 
novel, “‘ The Countess Tekla.’’ But 
Cirencester shocked me with its brand- 
newness, the only Roman relics there 
being the Roman noses of the inhabi- 


tants, so I hired a trap, and drove to 


Bibury, said by John Ruskin, or some 
body who ought to know, to be the 
most beautiful village in England. 
It is indeed a charming spot, at the 
bottom of a green bowl, with a stream 
of crystal purity running through it; 
nevertheless, it has a county hotel, and 
they are all fishers who inhabit this 
caravansary, switching the streams at 
five shillings a day from seven o’clock 
until sunset. Unfortunately there 
arose a lack of sympathy between the 
anglers and myself, if, indeed, a fly- 
fisher is an angler, which perhaps he is 
not. They were advocating the more 
rigorous killing of birds, in order to 
preserve the trout, when I suggested 
that if they wished to preserve the 
trout, they should kill the fishermen. 
This caused me to become unpopular, 
and learning to my horror that I was in 
Gloucestershire, and fearing to be so 
far away from home—this heedless 
way of travelling does lead a man 
afield—I hired a trap, and drove over 
to Burford, in Oxfordshire. 

Burford is a dream of delight, such 
a town as you would expect to tumble 
on if transported back into the middle 
ages, as you will be if you read one of 
Barr’s enchanting medieval novels. 
If you think, however, that I am going 
to write about Burford, you are mis- 
taken. Mr. William J. Monk, the 
historian of Burford, who writes so 
much better than I do, will accomplish 
that task in the pages of THE IDLER. 
I merely pause to remark that the 
Lamb Hotel is situated in Sheep Street, 
which struck me as an example of the 
eternal fitness of things. And talking 
of the Lamb Hotel, I may say that a 
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chop from a Cotswold lamb is about 
as dainty a dish as a hungry man can 
encounter. However, I realised sud- 
denly that for the past two or three 
weeks I had been wandering among 
the Cotswold Hills, and had lived 
chiefly on mutton, so I thought I’d 
go to Paris, and get something different 
to eat. 


A great disappointment 
awaited me in Paris. 
Twelve or fourteen years 
ago James MacNeil 
Whistler told me that his favourite 
hotel on the other side of the river was 
the Du Bon Lafontaine, in the Rue de 
Grenelle. It was a delightful old tavern, 
with a great gate opening into a paved 
courtyard. At the right-hand corner, 
quite in the open, a broad oak staircase 
wound its way up to the successive 
floors, and the whole hotel was full of 
little crooked passages, and ups and 
downs, and you could have a noisy 
room on the front street, or a quiet 
room looking over the court. The 
waiters were attired in solemn black 
with thick cords looped here and 
there, knee-breeches, silk stockings 
and a ribbon knotted above the calf. 
Whistler said they always made him 
feel as if he was being waited upon by 
bishops. In the Exhibition year | 
found the proprietorship had changed 
and although the waiters were still the 
same, some of the charm of the old inn 
had departed. This year the modern- 
ization is complete. The name of the 
hotel is the same, but it opens on 
another street, and where the court- 
yard was there has been built a great 
new garage for automobiles. The 
waiters are now smart German chaps in 
ordinary cut-away coats, and there is 
electric light in every bedroom. The 
old circular stair is gone, and the lace 
is improved out of all knowledge, so I 
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bade farewell for ever to the Bon 
Lafontaine. 

Some time before my recent visit to 
Paris, Richard Cceur de Lion built a 
fortress on the Seine, which he called 
‘“The Saucy Castle.’ I had never 
seen this Chateau Gaillard, and think- 
ing that the inn at the foot might 
perhaps prove to be the ideal place for 
work, I abandoned Paris several days 
sooner than I had abandoned Burford, 
and took the 10.30 train north. The 
town on the bank of the Seine, at the 
foot of the Castle, is called Petit 
Andely. A mile and a half up the 
valley of the little stream, which here 
enters the Seine, is the larger town of 
Grand Andely. Grand Andely boasts 
a celebrated tavern, which was formerly 
the residence of an Archbishop of 
Rouen. This ancient building remains 
pretty much what it always was, though 
I imagine the wine is not so good as 
was the case when the jolly Archbishop 
lived there. It is called the Grand 
Cerf, which means the Big Stag, as 
doubtless you are aware, but which I 
did not know until I saw the animal 
painted on the sign. There are a great 
number of missing words in my French. 
Sir Walter Scott stayed at the Grand 
Cerf, so did Victor Hugo, and so did 
Dumas ; therefore, when anyone comes 
to the station at Les Andelys with a 
quill pen stuck behind his ear, they 
hale him at once to the Grand Cerf. 
Now, I wanted to go to the Hotel 
Bellevue, which is on the river bank, 
a mile and a half away. The railway 
station on the little branch line is mid- 
way between the two Andelys. No 
cabs await the trains, and “ there are 
no *buses running from the Bank to 
Andelys.”” The three principal hotcls, 
however, in Grand Andely have united 
in supporting a decrepit one-horse 
vehicle, with which the proprietor of 
the Bellevue had nothing to do, and so 
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if you expect the drivcr to take you to 
the Hotel Bellevtc you must first 
chloroform him, and then drive your- 


self. 

I knew nothing of this 
The feud, and, indeed, knew 
Cheerful nothing of the geography 
"Busan. of the place, and when I 


jauntily climbed up _ be- 
side the driver, as I had done beside the 
driver at Lechlade, I had no idea how 
much of France I was going to see before 
I got down again. Grand Andely is a 
much busier place than any of those 
Gloucestershire villages I have been 
writing of. The "bus was_ speedily 
crammed full; the top was piled up 
with baskets, bales, portmanteaus, 
trunks, and what not. Indeed it was 
market day at Grand Andely, and of 
that fact also I was ignorant until the 


‘genial driver placed a fearfully stout 


French market woman on my knee, 
packing two others, one on each side of 
me, on a seat that was never intended 
to carry more than two people. He, 
joyously perched on the shaft, chir- 
ruped to the horse,and away we started, 
as I know now, toward Grand Andely. 
When we got to the market square he 
unloaded the market women and 
hopped cheerily up beside me. He was 
a most good-natured fellow, and one 


could not help liking him despite his 


notions of how many a seat ought to 
hold on the top of a’bus. Turning out 
of the market square, he rattled up a 
cobble-stone street, until we came to a 
very splendid flamboyant church, and 
opposite that I saw the great Stag 
swinging on the sign-board. The 
optimistic driver jumped down, and 
smiling up at me waved his hand at the 
hotel, exclaiming : 

“Le Grand Cerf, Monsieur.” 

‘“ A very good specimen of domestic 
architecture,” I replied, quoting from 
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the guide-book. “Now, if you have 
shed all your passengers, please drive 
me to the Bellevue.”’ 

He said he didn’t go to the Bellevue, 
and that this was a very comfortable 
hotel. 

“I don’t descend,” said I, “ until 
I reach the river bank.” 

This obstinacy puzzled him, and he 
scratched his head for a bit, but finally 
climbed up beside me once more, and 
took me to the Hotel de France. 

** The Bellevue,” said I. 

‘But the Bellevue,” he protested, 
‘*is two kilometres away.” 

“Very well, the sooner you get a 
move on you, the quicker you'll reach 
there.” 

Only momentarily depressed, he 
climbed again, and drove me to the 
Three Merchants. 

** The Bellevue, if you please,” said I. 

The proprietor and his wife came 
out, and assured me this was one of the 
best hotels in all France, an opinion 
enthusiastically corroborated by my 
driver, but I folded my arms and gazed 
indifferently up the street, saying 
occasionally: ‘The Bellevue, if it’s 
all the same to you,” which apparently 
it wasn’t. 


The *busman and the 

Offered proprietor consulted to- 
in gether for a time, and 
Exchange. between them evolved a 
really brilliant idea. The 

cocher, now quite chippy, drove me 
back to the market square again. 
Here were numerous buses, or rather 
diligences, preparing to move off to 
different parts of the country. From 
one to the other of them went my inde- 
fatigable driver, trying to trade me 
off, offering them his fee if they would 
take me to the Bellevue. One after 
another shook his head, and the driver 
in renewed perplexity, scratched his 
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head. He looked reproachfully up at me, 


and I looked reproachfully down at him, 


for the afternoon was wearing on, and 
I was getting hungry. He poured his 
woes into the ears of anyone who would 
listen, and each looked up at me and 
shrugged his shoulders as much as to 
say it was none of his affair. It shows 
how really good-hearted a fellow he 
was, because it must have occurred to 
him that had he driven into his own 
stable, and left me there, the laugh 
would have been on me, even if I were 
on the’bus. The horse stood patiently 
with its head drooping, and took no 
interest in the proceedings, except 


when its master grasped the reins and 


chirruped to it. 

‘* Here,” said I, bending down to the 
driver, ‘‘is half a franc. Go to the 
tavern yonder, and spend it in intoxi- 
cating liquor. If such giving way to 
drink doesn’t suggest anything to you, 
come back, and you will find me with a 
proposal to make.’ He went across 
gleefully, absorbed a couple of bocks 
and came back smiling up at me. 

Well,” I inquired, “ what are you 
going to do? ”’ 

“Will not Monsieur descend ? ”’ | 

‘* He will not,” I asserted. 

Then he shook his head slowly, and 
admitted he was up a tree. 

‘“Now,” said I, “you could have 
had me at Petit Andely and back half a 
dozen times while you’ve been trying 
to dispose of me. Why not drive me 
there, and no more fuss about it ? ” 

‘** Because,” he replied, “I don’t 
go to Petit Andely. I drive only 
between the station and Grand Andely.”’ 

“Qh, all right,” I said, “ drive me 
back to the station, then.”’ 

With a great sigh of relief he sprang 
up beside me, and hilariously we rattled 
back down the grand avenue to the 
now deserted railway station. As he 
went to turn in, I stopped him. 
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‘** There’s no use in that,” I said. 
‘Now, which is nearer, the Grand 
Cerf or the Bellevue ? ” 

‘“* The Bellevue,” he replied. 

“Very well, go there, and let’s 
see, what happens. This _ problem 
can be solved if it is taken in 
sections.”’ 

This occurred to him as quite a 


brilliant suggestion, so for the last’ 


time he chirruped up the disgusted 
horse, and in less than three minutes 
had me before the arched doorway of 
the ancient Bellevue. 

‘* Now,” I asked him, “‘ what is the 
fare ?.” 


** Alas, Monsieur,” he said, with 


more of sorrow in his tone than I had 


yet heard, “I am only allowed to 
charge half a franc.”’ 

“Very well,” I replied, “‘ I’ve seen 
a good deal of the country, so here’s 
two francs, and we’ll call it square.” 

I heard him whisper to the proprietor 
that I was a mulishly obstinate person, 
but the proprietor received his informa- 
tion gloomily, for he knew that this 
*busman would never have taken a 
guest to the Bellevue unless he was 
compelled to do so. 

The Bellevue being five francs a day, 
including unlimited cider, the very best 
of cooking, a delicious, shaded court- 
yard, and a fine room overlooking the 
Seine, I am writing this account of my 
travels there. 
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